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Article  L— A  COMMERCIAL  UNION  WITH  CANADA. 

A  CoMMEBOiAL  Union  with  Canada  is  a  subject  that  opens 
up  to  the  political  student  a  rich  field  for  investigation  and 
thought — one  which,  in  the  near  future,  is  destined  to  be  of 
absorbing  interest  to  this  nation. 

WJiat  I  mean  by  a  Commercial  Union  with  Canada  is  the 
extinction  for  commercial  purposes  of  the  political  line  which 
runs  nearly  4000  miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  bounds  the  United  States  on  the  north,  and  Canada  on  the 
south. 

Such  a  Commercial  Union  would  abolish  all  custom  houses, 
tariff  duties,  revenue  collections,  and  all  restrictions  to  as  free, 
open  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  as  now  exists  between  the  different  States  of  this 
Union. 

I  would  remove  that  customs-line  from  the  south  to  the  north 
of  Canada,  and  stretch  it  like  a  girdle  around  every  rood  of 
territory  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  north  line  of 
VOL.  xvn.  1 
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Canada  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Texas,  so  lon^  as  we  keep 
up  tariff  regulations  against  foreign  nations;  and,  as  fast  as 
circumstances  would  justify,  I  would  extend  it  to  the  Isthmus 
— ^f or  this  government  is  destined  in  time  to  be  coextensive 
with  the  North  American  continent.  No  foreign  flag  on  this 
continent  is  the  sentiment  of  the  progressive  American  heart 
to-day. 

But  I  am  not  discussing  the  probabilities  or  the  possibilities 
of  the  future  acquisition  of  territory  not  now  in  the  possession 
of  this  government,  nor  does  my  subject  call  for  such  discus- 
sion. Those  questions  will  take  care  of  themselves  in  due 
course  of  time.  I  am  contemplating  the  removal  of  the  custom 
houses  and  customs  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  the  belief  that  such  removal  would  enhance  the  commercial 
interests  of  both  political  divisions  of  governmental  power, 
without  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  governments  them- 
selves. 

I  would  make  all  products  of  the  brain  or  soil,  the  loom  or 
wheel,  interchangeable  between  the  two  governments,  with  the 
same  freedom  and  facility  that  is  accorded  to  them  between 
our  States.  No  tariff  regulations  should  be  a  barrier  to  free, 
open,  unrestricted  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  a  '^  free- 
trader" in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  generaUy  under- 
stood; for  I  believe  in  a  tariff  that  will  foster  and  protect 
against  foreign  competition,  based  upon  ill  paid  labor,  every 
infant  industry  that  lifts  its  feeble  head  anywhere  in  our 
whole  realm,  till  such  industry,  by  skill  and  improved  ma- 
chinery, is  able  to  stand  alone  without  legislative  protection. 
By  limiting,  or  controlling  foreign  competition,  home  competi- 
tion will  be  stimulated,  keeping  prices  at  minimum  rates,  thus 
giving  us  all  the  advantages  incident  to  well  regulated,  diver- 
sifled,  productive  energies,  which  under  our  tariff  have  been 
brought  to  life  and  stimulated  to  healthy  growth.  Under  this 
system  our  government  has  been  strengthened  till  it  has 
become  first  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  wealth,  political 
power,  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  its  people. 

Our  commercial  relations  with  Canada  should  be  reciprocal 
between  the  two  governmental  powers  as  far  as  they  can  be, 
under  an  abolition  of  our  present  customs  duties. 
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Is  each  a  Commercial  Union  as  I  have  outlined  desirable, 
and  if  desirable,  is  it  practicable  ? 

I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  both  of  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative. 

It  is  desirable,  because  it  opens  up  to  us  a  home  market  for 
our  surplus  commodities,  in  exchange  for  raw  materials,  and 
the  necessaries  of  life,  which  we  now  import  under  duties  and 
tariff  regulations ;  while  our  merchandise  only  finds  its  way  into 
Canadian  markets  under  similar  difficulties.  This  should  not 
be  so. 

Look  at  the  map  and  see  the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
countries,  or  rather  I  should  say  two  governments,  for  we  are 
really  but  one  country,  with  an  artificial  line  running  through 
from  east  to  west. 

This  boundary  line,  running  half  way  across  the  continent 
on  the  49th  parallel,  is  thought  of  by  most  people  as  an  imagin- 
ary line  like  the  equator.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
well-defined  line.  From  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  English  government  has  erected,  every  two  miles  a 
cast  iron  post,  on  each  of  which  is  this  inscription,  "Conven- 
tion of  London,  Oct.  18th,  1818."  Where  the  line  crosses 
lakes  or  water  courses,  that  government  has  erected,  if  practicsr 
ble,  a  pile  of  stones  several  feet  high  above  high  water  mark,  and 
where  the  line  goes  through  forests,  the  trees  are  marked  and  a 
good  path  is  maintained.  Between  each  of  the  posts  erected  by 
the  THngliflh  government  the  United  States  government  has 
placed  similar  iron  posts,  and  they  are  kept  in  position  by  a 
commissioner,  or  superintendent,  employed  for  the  purpose. 

Most  of  us  know  but  little  of  the  geographical  extent  of 
Canada,  its  resources,  or  of  its  importance  as  a  commercial 
factor  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  territorial  area  Canada  is  more  than  300,000  square 
miles  larger  than  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  Terri- 
tories, Alaska  excepted.  It  is  thirty-nine  times  larger  than 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland ;  and  seventeen  times  larger  than 
Fnuice.  It  is  sixteen  times  larger  than  the  German  Empire — 
it  is  three  times  larger  than  British  India — and  is  the  fifth 
maritime  nation  of  the  world. 
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It  has  a  diversified  climate,  a  hardy,  industrious  people,  a 
productive  soil,  great  mineral  wealth.  Its  fisheries  are  impor- 
tant, its  timber  valuable,  its  markets  inviting.  Yet  between 
these  two  vast  countries  lying  side  by  side  for  nearly  4000 
miles,  capable  of  a  large  reciprocal  trade,  the  sales  of  our  man- 
ufacturing industries  are  comparatively  small, — ^probably  less 
than  one  half  what  they  should  be,  or  would  be,  with  the  tariff 
barriers  removed. 

To  increase  the  trade,  and  enlarge  the  commerce  between 
these  two  political  divisions  of  country,  is  the  object  to  be 
gained  by  a  Commercial  Union.  Canada  is  the  natural  market 
for  our  surplus  commodities ;  and  the  United  States  is  the  nat- 
ural outlet  for  hers.  The  duty  of  the  Protectionist,  as  well  as 
Freetrader,  is  as  clear  in  the  direction  of  opening  new  markets 
for  the  products  of  our  skill  and  labor,  as  it  is  to  hold  on  to  the 
markets  we  have  secured. 

The  Canadian  market  is  an  inviting  field  for  us  to  enter  and 
possess.  Her  people  are  ripe  for  a  Commercial  Union  on  the 
basis  above  indicated.  Shall  we  longer  fetter  the  industries  of 
both  countries  by  withholding  the  olive  branch  of  reciprocity, 
which  Canada  now  invites?  Let  us  have  free,  open,  unre- 
stricted trade  between  these  two  governmental  powers,  by  re- 
moving the  customs  line  and  customs  duties  between  these  two 
peoples. 

They  are  a  nuisance,  hardly  worth  preserving  the  forms  of 
law  with  the  expense  necessary  to  enforce  it.  The  amount  of 
revenue  annually  collected  on  importations  of  goods  and  pro- 
ducts from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  is  about  $5,500,000 
to  $6,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  collection 
districts,  and  of  collecting  these  revenues  at  the  different  points 
in  Canada,  is  very  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  amount  collected. 
Much  of  this,  also,  is  based  upon  raw  materials  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  "While  the  brains  of  Congressmen  are  being 
taxed  to  know  how  best  to  reduce  the  surplus,  and  keep  down 
our  revenues  to  a  proper  standard,  would  it  not  be  better  for 
Congress  to  abrogate  this  customs  line,  and  let  all  Canadian 
products  come  in  free  of  duty,  in  exchange  for  our  conmiodi- 
ties?    This  would  extend  the  area  of  free  markets  for  both 
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peoples,  would  stimulate  competition,  and  equalize  commercial 
values  to  a  wholesome  extent. 

The  United  States  can  afford  this  loss  of  revenue — as  it 
would  amount  to  only  about  10  cents  per  capita  of  our 
population — ^for  the  greater  benefits  that  would  accrue  by  the 
opening  of  a  free,  imrestricted  market  by  such  an  Union  as  I 
have  indicated.  A  Commercial  Union  does  not  necessarily 
imply  annexation,  though  it  may  be  a  step  in  that  direction. 
Nor  does  it  imply  free  goods  from  England. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  although  a  Province  of  England, 
has  a  government  of  its  own,  comparatively  free  from  English 
.role.  Canada  makes  her  own  laws,  has  her  own  revenue  sys- 
tem, and  maintains  her  tariff  regulations  against  England,  as 
well  as  against  the  United  States,  though  varying  in  degree 
and  discrimination  as  to  rates.  English  goods  coming  into 
Canada  pay  impost  duties,  relatively  about  the  same  as  those 
which  are  landed  from  the  decks  of  English  ships  in  Boston  or 
New  York.  So  the  opening  of  the  customs  gates  between  the 
United  States,  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  other  Canadian  ports  of 
entry,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  English  goods  will  find 
their  way  upon  our  shelves  through  Canada  free  of  duty. 

Having  paid  duty  on  being  brought  into  Canada,  their  being 
imported  here,  even  in  original  packages  through  Canada, 
would  not  materially  hurt  us.  "We  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
that  source.  Under  such  a  Union  as  I  have  outlined,  Canada 
would  remove  the  tariff  of  customs  line  from  her  southern  to 
her  northern  boundary,  with  such  restrictions,  modifications,  or 
alterations  in  rates,  as  the  United  States  might  desire  or  direct, 
in  order  to  conform  to  our  tariff  regulations  with  other  coim- 
tries,  and  thus  Canada  would  become  jointly  interested  with  us 
in  all  the  developing  agencies  and  material  prosperity  in  which 
she  would  be  a  commercial  partner  with  us  in  the  grand  result. 

With  tlie  tariff  line  removed  from  the  southern  to » the 
northern  boundary  of  Canada,  and  enforced  with  the  same 
rigor  that  is  now  enforced  between  Canada  and  England,  the 
United  States  have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  importations 
free  of  duty  through  Canada,  and  England  nothing  of  which 
to  complain.  She  loses  no  free  market,  and  is  not  embar- 
rassed by  new  obstructions  to  her  trade.    England  pays  duties 
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now  to  get  her  goods  into  Canada,  and  into  the  United  States, 
and  she  sends  them  to  which  ever  market  promises  the  best 
retnms. 

Canada  wants  the  products  of  our  manifold  industries,  and, 
with  tariflE  restrictions  removed,  would  become  a  large  pur- 
chaser of  our  goods,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  English  and 
other  foreign  importations  into  her  markets  under  impost 
duties,  which  she  would  adjust  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  under  reciprocity  arrangements  with  us.  This  com- 
mercial field,  yast  and  important  as  it  is,  Canada  invites  us  to 
enter  and  possess  as  our  common  heritage,  upon  terms  mutually 
advantageous  to  both  governments.  Her  commercial  and 
national  interests  are  naturally  with  us. 

Under  our  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  between  the 
years  1854  and  1866,  our  trade  with  Canada  largely  increased, 
showing  a  clean  balance  sheet  in  our  favor  of  over  _t55.000.000 
above  our  ^Tprrt"  ^'"^^  n^^^A^  during  the  same  period.  Since 
its  repeal  in  1866,  Canada  has  bought  of  us  about  $177,000,000 
of  our  products,  mostly  manufactured  articles,  over  and  above 
our  purchases  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  tariff  barriers,  and 
customs  duties  that  have  prevailed  against  her.^  These 
figures  seem  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  further  argument  in 
favor  of  a  commercial  Union.  But  it  is  no  part  of  this  paper 
to  go  into  details  of  figures,  growing  out  of,  or  incident  to  the 
free  working  of  this  system  during  the  short  period  of  the 
experiment  given  it,  when  we  had  but  a  moiety  of  the  mani- 
fold industries  that  have  since  been  bom  to  life  under  our 
tariff  and  our  progressive  achievements. 

When  the  Civil  War  closed  in  1865,  we  had  an  enormous  debt 
which  we  had  to  pay,  in  the  main  by  levying  customs  duties 
on  foreign  importations,  and  we  adjusted  our  tariff  regulations 
against  all  foreign  nations  to  meet  the  emergency.     At  that 

*Mr.  Butter  worth,  M.  C.  from  Ohio,  in  a  speech  in  Ck>ngre88  upon 
the  McKinlej  tariff  bill  a  few  days  ago,  says  with  official  fis:ureB  before 
him  to  verify  his  statement,  "  during  those  ten  years  of  reciprocal  trade 
so  much  deprecated  and  unfair  as  it  was— I  agree  with  my  colleague 
in  many  respects—we  had  the  advantage  of  a  balance  sheet  of  over 
$60,000,000,  and  in  the  last  forty  years,  in  the  trade  between  the  Cana- 
dian Provinces  and  ourselves,  the  balance  in  our  favor  is  over 
1360,000,000." 
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time,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  supplied  the  world  with 
nearly  all  articles  of  mechanical  skill,  and  y)e  were  depen- 
dant upon  them  for  certainly  the  luxuries,  if  not  for  the 
neceedtieB  of  life. 

The  repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  Act  with  Canada  was  felt  to 
be  a  great  mistake  by  eminent  statesmen  at  the  time ;  but,  as 
it  waB  a  sort  of  war  measure  for  paying  off  the  war  debt,  it 
was  acquiesced  in,  under  press  of  circumstances.  Hence  its 
repeal.  Since  the  repeal,  thousands  of  new  industries  in  our 
land  have  sprung  to  life,  and  developed  beyond  all  comparison 
with  anything  before  known  in  the  world,  and  we  are  no 
longer  dependant  upon  foreign  nations  for  what  we  eat,  drink, 
or  wear.  We  are  a  producing,  self-supporting  nation,  able  to 
stand  alone  in  most  matters  against  the  world.  Our  skill  and 
inrentive  faculties  have  set  in  swift  motion  shafts,  and  spin- 
dles, and  wheels,  and  they  are  doing  the  work  of  millions 
of  hands.  Their  buzz  is  heard  on  every  street-comer;  their 
products  lie  upon  our  shelves;  they  fill  our  store-houses  to 
repletion;  and  as  a  Nation,  we  are  seeking  new  markets  for 
our  manufactured  articles  and  surplus  commodities,  pushing 
our  energies  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  into  most  distant  fields 
to  find  an  opening,  while  we  are  overlooking  nearer  and  better 
markets  at  our  very  doors.  And  as  a  nation,  we  have  just 
expended  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  court- 
ing and  junketing  distinguished  representatives  from  foreign 
governments  of  the  Latin  States,  south  of  the  equator,  in 
order  to  open  up  better  commercial  relations  with  them.  This 
was  right.  Ko  doubt  from  this  shaking  of  the  commercial 
tree,  fruit  will  be  gathered  to  the  nation  that  will  fully  justify 
the  effort.  Kations,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  to  look  out 
for  the  present,  and  provide  for  the  future. 

Canada  with  open  arms  is  now  inviting  us  to  her  mar- 
kets, upon  a  free,  mutual,  interchange  of  commercial  commodi- 
ties, without  any  obstacle  from  tariff  duties.  As  before  said, 
Canada  has  a  government  of  her  own,  practically  independent 
of  the  "Rnglifth  government  in  most  of  its  features,  and  is  able 
carry  out  the  contracts  she  enters  into.  Though  nominally  a 
dependancy  of  Great  Britain,  yet  practically  she  rules  her 
Dominion  with  about  the  same  freedom  that  under  our  govem- 
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ment  one  of  our  States  exercises  in  its  internal  affairs.  When 
Secretary  Bayard  and  Lord  Salisbury,  in  1888,  were  approach- 
ing a  final  conclusion  of  negotiations  for  the  prohibition  of  seal 
catching  in  the  Behring  Seas  during  the  breeding  season,  as  is 
shown  by  diplomatic  correspondence,  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  objected  to  the  treaty  stipulations,  and  prac- 
tically overruled  the  British  Government,  and  the  treaty  stip- 
ulations fell  through. 

A  Commercial  Union,  political  union,  or  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  is  more  feasible  with  Canada  to-day  than  ever 
before.  Her  people  are  ripe  for  a  change,  and  her  internal 
improvements  are  such  that  she  could  come  to  us  with  less 
embarrassment  now  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Charlton,  member 
of  the  Canladian  Parliament,  upon  a  motion  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  exodus  of  Canadians  to  the  United  States, 
stated  in  Parliament  last  February,  that  over  2,500,000  Cana- 
dians are  in  the  United  States — that  28,000  left  Canada  last 
year  for  the  United  States  to  become  Americanized,  and 
he  wished  to  know  the  cause  of  these  startling  facts.  He  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  these  facts  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
governmental  inquiry.  The  resolution  failed  to  pass,  and  the 
statement  then  publicly  made,  if  not  proven  true,  at  least 
stands  undenied.  Those  who  watch  the  progress  of  Canadian 
events  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  is  a  growing  discontent  in 
Canada,  with  regard  to  governmental  affairs,  affecting  all 
classes  of  people,  and  all  shades  of  political  parties  throughout 
the  Dominion,  and  a  wide-spreading,  deep-seated  desire  for  a 
union  of  some  kind,  either  commercial  or  political,  with  the 
United  States.  Not  only  is  the  subject  agitating  the  minds  of 
the  Canadians,  but  it  is  taking  hold  of  public  thought  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress, 
looking  to  the  removal  of  trade  restrictions  and  customs  duties 
between  the  two  governments,  and  Congressional  action  must 
sooner  or  later  crystallize  into  favorable  action  upon  the  subject. 
At  present,  the  fate  of  Rip- Van- Winkle  seems  to  have  over- 
taken the  bill,  and  it  sleeps  undisturbed  by  the  Committee  who 
have  it  in  charge,  because  no  one  presses  for  its  consideration. 
"What  is  wanted  is  agitation  upon  the  subject  among  the 
people,  and  when  that  is  started  and  pressed,  Congressional 
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action  will  come  as  policy  may  suggest,  or  experience  justify. 
The  benefits  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  from  a 
Commercial  Union  with,  or  annexation  of,  Canada  to  the  United 
States  are  great,  which  will  be  attended  by  no  expense  to  the 
government. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase,  which  cost  us  $16,500,000,  was 
opposed  by  representative  statesmen  of  national  renown,  as 
an  exorbitant  price  for  a  comparatively  worthless  territory,  as 
it  then  was  considered.  That  territory  has  now  become  the 
center  of  our  imperial  domain  in  wealth,  power,  and  political 
influence. 

The  acquisition  of  Texas,  which  cost  us  ten  million  of  dollars, 
was  opposed  by  a  great  political  party,  with  powerful  leaders, 
and  brilliant  hopes  of  success ;  but  its  advocates  triumphed, 
and  no  one  now  lives  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  result. 

The  Gaudaloupe-Hidalgo  treaty,  which  gave  us  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  etc.,  cost  us  $10,000,000,  and  no  one  complains 
of  the  extravagance  of  the  purchase. 

The  Alaska  purchase  which  cost,  in  1867,  $7,200,000  in 
gold,  when  gold  was  at  a  premium,  was  opposed  as  a  visionary 
scheme,  which  had  been  incubated  in  the  brain  of  Secretary 
Seward  was  said  to  be  unworthy  of  consideration  by  the 
people  whose  money  he  was  foolishly  spending  for  the  rocky, 
inhospitable  shores  of  the  northern  seas.  But  the  investment 
has  been  a  paying  one,  and  promises  a  good  commercial  out- 
look for  the  future.  No  one  now  regrets  the  purchase,  or 
questions  the  wisdom  of  the  transaction. 

The  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  has  not  so 
wide-spread,  outspoken,  pronounced  opposition  among  the 
people  or  the  politicians  as  had  the  acquisition  of  either  of  the 
territories  above  referred  to,  and  it  promises  greater  com- 
mercial results. 

Besting  upon,  and  over-reaching  our  entire  northern  boun- 
dary,— ^with  a  history  antedating  our  own ;  with  a  hardy,  indus- 
trious people  ready  to  assimilate  with  our  customs  and  govern- 
ment ;  a  country  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  rich  in  furs,  with  a 
productive  soil,  well  timbered — ^with  nearly  half  of  the  fresh 
water  on  the^lobe  within  its  borders ;  abounding  with  choice 
fish  with  valuable,  extensive  internal  improvements ;  a  country 
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stretching  half  way  across  the  continent  from  the  northern 
seas  to  the  Isthmus,  geographically  a  national  nnit  with  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  future  sure  to  be  a  political  unit  with 
us,  whether  we  to-day  wish  it  or  oppose  it.  I  believe  the  child 
is  now  bom,  who  will  see  the  flag  of  the  United  States  float 
over  every  section  of  this  continent  from  the  Arctic  seas,  on  the 
north,  to  the  Isthmus  on  the  south :  and  another  government, 
modeled  after  our  own,  formulated,  Americanized,  and  set  id 
motion  as  a  distinctive  policy  of  our  government  by  Mr.  Blaine 
our  present  Secretary  of  State,  will  sweep  in  peaceful  triumph 
the  southern  hemisphere  from  the  Isthmus  to  Patagonia. 

The  genius  of  American  liberty,  of  our  free  institutions  and 
a  republican  form  of  government,  will  vitalize  the  governments 
of  both  hemispheres  —  broaden  the  principles  of  elevated 
manhood,  and  harmonize  the  spirit  of  governmental  action  in 
the  interest  of  humanity.  Events  in  both  hemispheres  are 
tending  that  way,  and  shaping  the  means  to  the  end  as  mani- 
fest destiny.  Iron  railway  bands  now  stretch  from  Quebec 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  wiU  soon  reach  Bio  Janeiro  and  the 
States  south  of  the  equator.  ^'  Ko  pent  up  Utica"  will  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  opening  future  of  this  country.  The 
spreading  sails  of  our  oonmierce  must  whiten  the  seas.  Bail- 
way  bands,  telelgraph  wires,  telephone  facilities,  and  electrical 
forces  must  stretch  out  and  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
commerce,  of  an  expanding  science,  and  a  progressive 
Christianity. 

2^0  hidebound  theories,  physical  or  metaphysical,  theo- 
logical or  poUtical,  must  hamper  us  in  our  freedom  of  thought, 
or  freedom  of  action.  Prom  whatever  source  duty  calls,  there 
duty  must  be  discharged.  A  call  now  comes  for  the  removal 
of  trade  barriers  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  by 
abolishing  all  customs  duties  and  tariff  regulations.  They  are 
a  hindrance  to  trade,  and  a  nuisance  to  both  governments,  with 
no  semblance  of  good  to  either;  and  the  quicker  they  are 
removed  the  better.  The  products  grown  or  produced  on 
these  border  lands  cannot  now  be  exchanged  between  neighbor 
and  neighbor,  without  climbing  a  tariff  wall,  twenty,  thirty,  and 
in  some  cases  a  hundred  per  cent,  duty-high,  unless  they  can 
creep  under  the  fence  as  the  opportunity  may  favor. 
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At  present  no  trareler  can  pase  from  the  United  States  into 
Canada,  or  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  with  even  a 
grip-sack  in  hand,  bat  he  must  first  have  his  bag  examined  to 
see  if  it  contains  some  dutiable  article  that  the  government 
may  seize  and  confiscate  if  the  duties  are  not  paid. 

During  the  Reciprocity  period,  the  currents  of  commercial 
life  and  social  business  customs  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  moved  peacefully  and  prosperously  along  the  lines  of 
the  two  governments,  with  no  disturbing  elements  from  Great 
Britain  by  reason  of  the  Beciprocity  Act. 

I  am  no  devotee  to  the  absolute  verity  of  many  provisions  in 
the  McElinley  Tariff  bill  now  pending  before  Congress. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  much  in  that  bill  that  needs  elim- 
inating or  modifying,  so  as  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the 
country,  and  not  to  embarrass  in  the  future.  Whatever  may  be 
the  conceived  necessities  of  the  bill  in  its  application  to  some 
foreign  nations,  sure  I  am,  that  none  of  its  provisions  should 
apply  to  Canada.  But  I  am  not  questioning  the  necessities  of 
a  tariff  bill.  The  McBjnley  bill  is  before  the  proper  tribunal 
for  discussion  and  no  doubt  will  receive  proper  consideration 
before  its  final  passage. 

Canada  awaits  an  invitation  from  the  United  States  as  the 
greater  power  and  the  one  more  especially  interested,  to  take 
tiie  advance  step  in  removal  of  trade  barriers  and  to  establish 
free,  unrestricted  reciprocity  in  trade  between  the  two  govern- 
ments ;  or,  failing  in  that,  Canada  as  a  commercial  move  simply 
would  vote  for  annexation,  as  a  sure  way  to  remove  difficulties, 
heal  sectional  disputes,  and  acquire  national  advantages.  As 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  so  annexation  would  be  prefer- 
able in  many  ways,  to  simply  a  conunercial  union.  As  our 
manifest  destiny  is  to  be  the  greater,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
move  boldly  to  its  accomplishment,  and  reap  its  rewards  with- 
out delay. 

The  United  States  must  take  the  initiative,  and  Canada  will 
respond  with  promptness  and  energy.  The  present  is  oppor- 
tune for  agitation  for  petition  to  Congress  while  the  tariff  bill 
in  its  various  modifications  is  under  consideration.  The  desires 
of  the  people  must  be  made  known  to  our  representatives  in 
Congress,  while  the  tariff  waters  are  being  stirred  in  debate,  if 
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we  expect  any  present  movement  in  favor  of  a  commercial 
union  with  Canada. 

No  great  enterprise  is  bom  to  life  in  Congress  without  first 
being  agitated  and  pressed  by  the  people  back  of  it.  Bold 
leaders  of  advanced  ideas  of  American  supremacy,  or  of 
national  aggrandizement,  are  not  found  in  Congress,  till  pushed 
by  public  sentiment  of  the  people  at  home.  "We  have  no 
Moses  there  to  strike  out  boldly  and  lead  the  people  in  the  way 
of  destiny.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  with  enlarged 
trade  and  social  intercourse  with  Canada  and  with  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  great  Bepublic  fully  opened  and  established,  it 
could  not  long  resist  forces  tending  towards  a  political  absorp- 
tion of  Canada  in  the  future.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  time 
has  come,  and  is  fully  ripe  for  at  least  an  unrestricted  com- 
merce between  the  two  governments.  The  question  of  polit- 
ical absorption,  or  of  annexation,  will  take  care  of  themselves 
after  initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  line  of  a  com- 
mercial union,  which  imdoubtedly  will  be  the  first  outing  in 
the  political  field. 

Kew  England  should  start  at  once  agitation  for  a  free,  open 
Canadian  market  for  our  industrial  energies.  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  with  their  countless  wheels  and  swift-turning 
shafts  of  industry,  with  their  infinite  variety  of  products,  in 
close  proximity  to  Canadian  markets,  should  commence  agita- 
tion of  tariff  repeal,  by  discussion,  by  remonstrance,  by  petition 
to  Congress  for  an  abrogation  of  all  tariff  duties,  and  for  a  com- 
mercial union  with  Canada.  Eef  orms  and  all  great  enterprises 
do  not  come  at  a  bound.  They  are  the  growth  of  vigorous, 
pressing  agitation,  ofttimes  stimulated  by  promptings  in  the 
line  of  self-interest. 

New  England  has  much  to  gain  by  a  free,  open  market  with 
Canada,  and  nothing  to  lose.  She  must  look  out  for  herself, 
or  her  prestige  as  a  political  factor  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  will  be  gone.  To  a  great  extent  it  is  already  gone. 
The  "West  and  South  are  coming  to  the  front  in  political  power 
and  commercial  push.  The  Star  of  Empire  has  removed  from 
the  east  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Chicago  and  New  York  lock  horns  for  the  location  of  the 
World's  Fair.     New  York,  with  unrivaled  sea-board  facilities. 
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with  mammoth  steam  ships  daily  coming  from,  and  going  to, 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  with  a  guaranteed  capital 
pledged  for  the  success  of  the  Fair  as  a  national  enterprise 
without  help  from  the  national  treasury,  is  pushed  to  the  wall, 
and  Chicago,  with  financial  backing  £rom  the  United  States 
Treasury,  rides  triumphant  St.  Louis  rivals  Philadelphia,  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  outweigh  Boston  and  Baltimore  in  polit- 
ical supremacy  and  conmiercial  energy.  The  aggressive,  active 
forces  that  shape  legislation  in  congressional  halls  come  from 
the  West,  and  the  West  will  take  care  of  is  own. 

The  opportunity  is  now  open  for  New  England  to  check  for 
the  time  being  the  waning  of  her  prestige.  It  is  her  policy  to 
cultivate  social,  political,  and  commercial  relations  with  Canada. 
The  markets  of  the  Dominion  are  at  our  doors.  We  are 
invited  to  enter  and  fill  the  country  with  the  products  of  our 
mechanical  industries.  We  should  petition  Congress  to  remove 
at  once  the  trade  barriers  between  the  two  governments.  No 
time  should  be  lost  in  the  effort.  The  opportunity  is  grand, 
and  the  prize  worth  the  effort.  A  commercial  or  a  political 
union  once  secured,  a  balance  wheel  of  political  power  will  be 
added  to  steady  our  commerce,  and  accelerate  the  moving 
wheels  of  our  industries. 

It  is  time  for  New  England  to  wake  up  to  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  facts  that  are  crowding  us  to  the  wall.  Though  we  may 
not  hope  to  recover  all  the  lost  vantage  ground  which  we  once 
enjoyed,  we  may  at  least,  by  timely  effort,  hold  on  to  some 
moorings  while  the  tide  sweeps  on. 

Maj  15, 1890.  L.  £.  Munson. 
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Abticlb  n.— the  future  of   the   new  ENGLAND 

VILLAGE. 

Fob  the  first  two  hundred  years  after  its  settlement,  most  of 
the  people  of  New  England  were  devoted  to  agriculture,  and 
lived  upon  isolated  farms  which  they  had  wrested  from  the 
wilderness.  The  few  wants  which  these  did  not  supply  gave 
rise  to  a  limited  commerce  and  a  few  considerable  towns — so 
few  that  they  might  be  coimted  upon  the  fingers  of  the  two 
hands — and  to  a  great  number  of  small  communities,  denomin- 
ated villages.  Most  of  them  marked  centers  of  population  in 
the  townships  into  which  New  England,  unlike  its  sister  col- 
onies, was  from  the  very  first  divided.  It  is  of  these  that  we 
propose  to  speak. 

For  two  hundred  years  these  villages  enjoyed  a  career  of  con- 
tinuous prosperity.  The  necessities  out  of  which  they  grew 
continued  operative  and  sustained  them.  Half  a  century  ago, 
however,  adverse  influences  began  to  develop  in  many  of  them, 
which  pessimists  and  faint-hearted  persons  feared  might  lead  to 
their  substantial  extinction.  We  have  not  shared  these  fore- 
bodings. We  believe,  rather,  that  this  decline  has  touched 
its  lowest  point,  that  a  reboimd  is  clearly  perceptible,  and  that 
in  due  time  the  majority  of  them  will  rise  again  to  a  higher 
importance  than  any  which  they  had  before  attained. 

It  is  proposed  to  glance  briefly, 
I.  At  some  of  the  causes  to  which  they  owe  their  existence. 
II.  At  some  of  the  causes  of  their  decline. 

III.  At  some  of  the  forces  which  seem  likely  to  awaken 
them  to  vigorous  life  again. 

I.  To  whM  leacUng  ca/uses  do  they  owe  their  rise  and  svhse- 
qiient  development  f 

When  the  flrst  settlers  came  to  New  England  and  found  its 
forests  occupied  by  Indians,  of  whose  friendly  disposition  they 
were  by  no  means  sure,  a  regard  for  personal  security  led  them 
to  make  compact  settlements  for  the  most  part,  along  the  shore 
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of  the  Atlantic.  Convenience,  mutual  support,  and  a  desire  of 
companionahip  united  in  the  suggestion  of  this  disposal  of  their 
population. 

As  these  first  settlements  upon  the  coast  multiplied  and  in 
time  became  full  to  overflowing,  new  ones  were  pushed  farther 
and  farther  inland,  until  New  England's  whole  territory  was 
substantially  though  sparsely  occupied.  Intercommunication 
widened  the  ancient  Indian  trails  into  bridle  paths,  and  these 
soon  after  into  carriage  roads,  along  which,  at  convenient  inter- 
vals, houses  of  entertainment  made  their  appearance,  in 
response  to  the  requirements  of  travel  and  transportation. 

Next  to  the  church  and  the  school,  the  saw-mill  and  the 
grist-mill  were  potent  factors  in  the  development  of  New  Eng- 
laod  fife.  Without  these,  its  maintenance  would  have  been 
impossible.  A  sine  qua  non  in  the  housing  and  sustenance  of 
its  people,  they  were  introduced  into  every  considerable  com- 
munity at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  availing  themselves  of 
the  power  afforded  by  the  numerous  waterfalls  everywhere 
awaiting  employment. 

Many  of  these  halting  places  on  the  main  highways,  and 
many  of  these  mill  sites,  owing  in  part  to  centrality  of  position 
mid  surrounding  populations,  and  in  part  to  accessibiUty, 
became  the  nuclei  of  villages,  which,  ere  long,  grew  up  about 
them. 

At  many  of  these  places,  meeting  houses  and  school  houses 
were  erected.  At  such  points,  naturally  settled,  as  permanent 
residents,  the  traders,  mechanics,  and  professional  men  whose 
services  were  demanded.  To  them  frequently  came  the  occu- 
pants of  the  surrounding  farms  to  exchange  their  surplus  pro- 
ducts for  such  foreign  supplies  as  their  domestic  wants  required. 
A  few,  the  centers  of  the  counties,  became  shire  towns  at  which 
the  principal  courts  were  held  and  the  coimty  records  deposited. 

In  these  early  communities  was  developed  into  completeness, 
from  the  brains  and  hearts  of  the  remarkable  men  who  founded 
New  England;^  that  j)eculiar  institution,  the  town  meeting : 
an  institution  which  from  the  time  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
and  before,  has  been  a  bulwark  of  popular  strength,  fostering 
personal  liberty  and  civil  equaUty.  But  for  this,  which  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  other  lands,  the  American  Bevolu- 
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tion  would  have  been  an  impossibilitj  and  the  hope  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  but  the  thin  dream  of  enthusiasts. 

In  short,  the  New  England  village  was  the  exponent  of  the 
life  of  those  within  and  around  it,  bom  of  their  principles  and 
their  necessities.  Its  largest,  quite  often  its  only  public  build- 
ing, was  a  plain  meeting-house  within  whose  walls  its  inhabit- 
ants sought  spiritual  guidance.  Not  far  away  stood  the  school- 
house,  an  humbler  structure,  crowded  with  scores  of  the  com- 
ing generation  and  proclaiming  the  great  truth  that  personal 
intelligence  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  individual  liberty. 
Around  these  fundamental  structures  of  the  social  compact 
were  grouped  the  stores  and  work-shops  and  dwellings  which, 
with  them,  constituted  the  village ;  all  uniting  in  the  general 
proclamation  that  the  moral  foundations  of  that  community 
were  popular  religion,  popular  intelligence,  and  popular  in- 
dustry. 

11.  Some  of  the  reasons  of  their  decline. 

1.  Early  in  the  present  century.  New  England  began  to  feel 
the  efiects  of  a  general  emigration  of  many  of  her  best  people 
to  other  localities.  The  increasing  density  of  population, 
which  was  becoming  inconvenient,  had  suggested  as  a  remedy 
the  removal  to  other  sections  of  what  actually  had  or  was 
thought  to  have  become  a  surplus.  The  virgin  soil  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  the  Northwest  offered  to  thousands  of  its  most 
enterprising  farmers  attractions  far  superior  to  any  afforded  by 
their  paternal  fields,  and  they  left  them  for  new  farms  in  the 
West. 

Nor  were  the  attractions  of  the  West  felt  by  the  farmers 
only.  The  promises  of  abundant  mechanical,  mercantile,  and 
professional  success  arrested  the  attention  of  large  numbers  of 
village  inhabitants  and  induced  their  removal  to  the  new  towns 
continually  springing  up  and  expanding  into  importance  in 
that  section  of  the  Republic.  Thousands  upon  thousands  dis- 
posed of  their  immovable  property  and  followed  the  star  of 
empire  toward  the  setting  sun. 

This  exodus,  quite  general  for  many  years,  and  continued  in 
lessening  volume  to  the  present  day,  has  taken  from  New  Eng- 
land more  of  its  native  inhabitants  than  it  could  conveniently 
spare;  contributing  in  some  cases  to  arrest  the  increase  of 
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population,  and  in  others  to  diminish  it.  The  constant  gain, 
as  shown  from  decade  to  decade  by  the  national  censns,  has 
been  largely  dne  to  the  advent  of  foreigners  to  our  cities'  and 
mannfactoring  towns.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  f onnd  in  one  New 
England  State,  and  the  same  may  have  been  true  of  others,  that 
the  natural  increase  of  the  Yankee  population  had  been  inade- 
quate to  the  maintenance  of  its  numbers  during  the  previous 
decade,  and  that  but  for  foreign  immigration  the  State's  popu- 
lation would  have  retrograded. 

2.  Some  two  generations  ago,  extensive  manufactures  were 
introduced  into  Kew  England  and  new  industries  thereby 
created.  Around  many  of  these  establishments,  new  settle- 
ments were  made,  some  of  which  developed  into  large  cities 
like  Lowell,  Manchester,  Lawrence,  and  Holyoke.  Many  others 
of  a  minor  importance  also  sprung  up  and  followed  on  similar 
industrial  lines.  As  a  consequence,  New  England  has  been  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  manufacturing  and  less  and  less  an 
agricultural  section  of  the  national  domain. 

For  a  time  these  new  manufacturing  places  were  largely 
peopled  from  the  farms  and  vUlages.  What  the  former  gained 
by  this  transfer,  the  latter  lost,  and  the  number  of  their  inhab- 
itants was  discouragingly  lessened.  Hundreds  of  buildings  were 
vacated,  and  when  no  longer  needed,  they  were  offered  for  sale. 
Few  buyers  appeared.  If  sold  at  all,  sacrifices  were  quite  often 
made  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  former 
value.  Yillae:e  life  sank  to  dullness,  becoming  less  and  less 
attractive,  and  it  was  found  upon  examination  that  the  popula- 
tion had  declined  not  only  in  numbers  but,  sadder  still,  m 
quality  also. 

3.  Another  cause  of  this  decline  may  be  found  in  that  of  the 
surrounding  agriculture.  The  forces  before  mentioned  were 
as  depressing  to  this  interest  as  to  that  of  the  villages  which  it 
had  formerly  done  so  much  to  sustain.  The  farmer  failed  to 
keep  his  calling  abreast  with  contemporary  industries.  He 
pursued  it  languidly,  and  while  he  actually  progressed,  he 
relatively  retrograded.  High  prices  of  labor,  low  prices  of 
&rm  products,  the  frequent  lack  of  adequate  skill  in  culture, 
and  fanlfy  business  methods,  all  united,  and  with  great  power, 
to  depress  Kew  England  farming — not  indeed  permanently 
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but  until  such  a  time  as  the  fanner,  noting  his  situation,  shall 
rise  to  the  requirements. 

III.  Froin  this  cheerless  review  of  village  decadence  we  twm 
to  consider  some  of  the  i/njhiences  which  promise  to  a/rrest  it. 

1.  In  pursuit  of  this  purpose  it  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to 
turn  back  upon  the  same  line  which  has  hitherto  been  followed. 
As  just  intimated  the  bad  farming  before  alluded  to  has  not 
come  to  stay.  It  is  simply  an  eddy  in  the  main  current  of 
agricultural  progress,  and  the  next  generation  will  see  this  great 
interest  thoroughly  organized  and  advancing  upon  a  higher 
plane  than  any  upon  which  it  has  ever  before  moved.  The 
general  government  has  come  to  its  aid  by  the  establishment  of 
colleges,  the  maintenance  of  experiment  stations,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  cabinet  officer  to  supervise  its  general  interests.  Sci- 
ence is  employing  some  of  her  ablest  scholars  in  investigations 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  nutrition 
and  development.  Legislatures  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
claims  of  this  leading  interest  of  most  of  the  States.  And,  best 
of  all,  the  farmer  himself  has  at  last  awakened  to  the  possibili- 
ties and  wants  of  his  situation,  and  is  working  earnestly  for  its 
amelioration,  by  efforts  which  command  respect  and  are  result- 
ing in  good.  In  a  word,  New  England  farming  has  touched 
the  bottom  of  its  decline  and  is  already  on  an  upward  rebound. 
With  its  improvement,  comes  also  its  enhanced  patronage  of 
the  villages  which  it  encircles. 

2.  The  introduction  of  railroads  was  the  substitution  of  a 
better  for  an  inferior  system  of  leading  highways.  Their 
effect  upon  the  villages  of  the  sections  which  they  traversed 
varied  with  their  nearness  to  or  remoteness  from  these-  Those 
immediately  upon  them  were  benefited.  Those  distant  from 
them,  even  but  a  few  miles,  were  generally  injured,  as  they 
superseded  the  old  means  of  transportation  which  had  contri- 
buted to  their  support,  and  gave  them  in  return  no  substitute 
equally  efficacious  in  advancing  their  prosperity.  And  expe- 
rience soon  demonstrated  that  a  village  without  railroad  facili- 
ties was  unable  to  hold  its  own  with  one  which  had  them. 

But  this  evil  began  ere  long  to  work  its  own  cure.  Sections 
without  railroads,  observing  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom, 
one  after  another  sought  and  secured  them.    The  various  neces- 
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sities  of  the  railroade  themselyes,  also  stimiilated  by  a  contin- 
ually lessening  expense  of  construction,  led  to  the  building  of 
new  and  to  the  lengthening  of  old  lines,  until  now  an  intricate 
iron  net  work  covers  all  sections  of  New  England  and  is  reduc- 
ing to  greater  closeness  its  meshes  every  year.  A  recent  exam- 
ination of  the  Railroad  Commissioner's  Map  of  New  Hamp- 
shire disclosed  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  f ortynsix  of  its 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  towns,  or  sixty-one  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number,  are  now  touched  by  one  or  more  railroad 
Knes,  the  first  of  which  was  constructed  only  fifty  years  ago. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  similar  examinations  of  the  railway 
systems  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  or  Connecticut  would 
warrant  similar  statements  relative  to  those  States  still  more 
emphatic. 

If,  therefore,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  a  New  England 
village  cannot  flourish  without  railroad  facilities,  this  same  expe- 
rience reaches  forward  into  prophecy  and  almost  as  conclusively 
proves  that  at  no  distant  day  every  town  of  any  importance 
will  have  railway  connection  with  every  other,  and  that  the 
disparity  in'  transportation  facilities  will  be  largely  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Then  improved  locomotion,  like  the  air,  the  rain,  and 
the  sunshine  will  be  alike  common  to  aU,  extending  from  the 
sea  to  the  mountain  passes  and  to  their  highest  summits. 

Nor  is  it  improbable  that  steam,  the  motive  power  which  has 
80  largely  supplanted  that  of  the  -horse  on  the  main  liighways 
of  the  country,  may  be  called  to  give  way  in  part  to  the  more 
powerful  agent  of  electricity.  It  is  easily  possible  in  densely 
peopled  sections,  for  the  electric  street  railways  of  neighbor- 
ing towns  to  be  made  continuous  by  the  insertion  of  interme- 
diate connections,  and  be  thereby  prepared  to  compete  for  busi- 
ness with  the  steam  lines  which  they  will  thus  parallel.  So, 
too,  may  it  often  be  found  practicable  by  electric  branch  roads 
to  connect  with  the  latter  many  small  towns  whose  importance 
is  inadequate  to  command  their  presence. 

In  short,  while  at  first  the  introduction  of  railroads  to  New 
England  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  hundreds  of  its 
villages,  they  will  in  the  end  prove  beneficial  by  affording  to 
the  great  mass  of  them  improved  transportation  facilities  and 
by  connecting  them  with  the  business  pulse-beat  of  the  entire 
country. 
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3.  The  extensive  manufactures  before  alluded  to  as  intro- 
duced to  New  England  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  were  confined 
largely  to  fabrics  of  wool  and  cotton.  Others  generally  of 
lesser  magnitudes  followed  these,  doToted  to  articles  of  wood, 
iron,  leather,  copper,  etc.  Their  products  embraced  a  wide 
variety,  all  the  way  from  a  clothes-pin,  at  one  extreme,  to  the 
ponderous  engine  of  an  ocean  steamer  at  the  other. 

These  were  established  at  such  points  as  favorable  opportu- 
nities and  interests  indicated.  Unused  water  powers  attracted 
some.  The  presence  of  buildings  adapted  to  their  wants  and 
for  sale  on  reasonable  terms  drew  many  to  partially  depopu- 
lated villages.  Commercial  advantages  or  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation determined  tlie  location  of  many.  For  one  reason  or 
another  they  came  to  scores  and  hundreds  of  sleepy  old  com- 
munities, bringing  to  them  the  blessings  of  capital,  enterprise, 
new  life,  and  new  prosperity.  Scores  of  such  were  raised  to 
important  towns.  Some  grew  to  the  magnitude  of  cities.  As 
instances  of  this  expansion  and  uplift  may  be  mentioned  the 
quiet,  but  delightful  old  university  town  of  New  Haven, 
which  has  seen  the  number  of  its  people  increase  from  about 
ten  thousand  (10,180)  in  1830,  to  nearly  sixty-three  thousand 
(62,882)  in  1880  :*  and  the  smaller  one  of  Concord,  in  New 
Hampshire,  which  in  the  same  interval  has  grown  from  a  mod- 
est village  of  less  than  four  thousand  (3,725)  people  to  a  thriv- 
ing inland  city  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  (13,843). 

4.  Latterly,  as  the  whole  country  has  grown  in  wealth,  and 
health  resorts  have  been  sought  by  numbers  ever  increasing, 
much  attention  has  been  directed  to  New  England.  Its  pure 
air  and  sparkling  water ;  its  long  sea  coast,  indented  with  bays 
and  dotted  with  islands,  where  coolness  is  present  in  the  sul- 
triest weather ;  its  innumerable  streams,  varying  in  size  from 
tiniest  rivulets  to  navigable  rivers ;  its  varied  surfaces  of  plain, 
and  hill,  and  mountain ;  its  unrivaled  scenery  and  its  accessi- 
bility ;  aU  combine  to  render  it  a  national  sanitarium.  Its  locar- 
tion  is  such  that  some  six  or  seven  millions  of  persons,  and 
probably  more,  may  by  a  twelve  hours  ride,  often  much  less, 
pass  from  their  homes  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington. 

*  According  to  the  census  of  1800,  about  88,000. 
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The  great  number  who  yearly  visit  New  England  have 
required  enlarged  provisions  for  their  entertainment,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  has  been  known  to  such  only  as  have  had  occa- 
sion to  investigate  them.  The  Secretary  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Board  of  Agriculture  has  recently  published  a  list  of 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-three  (1123)  hotels  and  boardiog 
houses  in  that  State  aloue,  capable  of  entertaining  at  one  time 
thirty  thousand  visitors.  The  aggregate  receipts  of  these  last 
season  amounted  to  five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  significance  of  this  amount  will  be  more  apparent  if 
compared  with  the  receipts  from  some  of  the  leading  agricul- 
tural crops  of  the  State  which  in  1879,  were  as  follows,  viz  : 

Value  of  com  crop,  1,850,348  bushels,  at  60  cts |  675,124 

"    oats  crop,  1,017,620  "  "  508,810 

*•    hay  crop,  588,170  tons  at  $10, 5,881,700 

Receipts  from  summer  visitorB  in  1889, 5,000,000 

This  annual  influx  of  visitors  overflows  all  sections  of  this 
State  and  is  assuming  more  and  more  each  year  a  residential 
character.  Some  towns,  like  North  Couway  and  Bethlehem, 
have  risen  from  mere  hamlets  to  flourishing  countiy  villages, 
with  all  the  privileges  and  attractions  of  such  communities. 
Private  cottages  and  more  pretentious  residences  are  being 
multiplied  more  and  more  each  year.  And  what  is  true  of 
New  Hampshire  is  doubtless  true  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
each  of  her  sister  New  England  States.  From  Mount  Desert 
to  the  Berkshire  Hills,  aud  from  Nantucket  to  Mount  Wash- 
ington the  story  is  everywhere  substantially  the  same. 

5.  Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  English  heart  there  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  a  love  of  country  life,  next  in  strength  to  that  of 
existence  itself.  Our  forefathers  brought  it  to  this  country  and 
it  has  been  abiding.  Ten  generations  have  failed  to  remove  it 
from  the  nature  of  their  descendants.  If  untoward  circum- 
stances may  have  temporarily  repressed  it,  they  have  not 
destroyed  it.  Whenever  adequate  means  and  opportunities 
have  favored  its  manifestation,  it  has  always  shown  itself  in 
improved  farm  life,  in  attractive  village  homes  or  in  ample 
countiy  residences  and  estates.  Before  another  generation  has 
passed  the  true  American  will,  when  able,  have  his  business 
residence   in  the  city  or  large  town,  and  his  home  in  the 
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country.  And  this  too,  whether  he  traces  back  his  lineage  to 
British  or  Continental  sources,  for  the  love  of  country  life  is 
not  national  but  universal.  The  old  proverb,  "  God  made  the 
country  but  man  made  the  town,''  is  as  true  as  it  is  terse. 
Country  life  is  natural ;  city  life  is  artificial  and  necessarily  so. 
One  satisfies  nature's  cravings.  The  other  does  not.  The 
petals  of  the  rose  formed  by  the  deft  fingers  of  a  French  man- 
ufacturess  are  pleasing.  But  the  moist  fiower  from  nature's 
own  hand  is  the  only  satisfactory  one. 

The  untoward  influences  upon  the  New  England  village  to 
which  we  have  aUuded,  have  largely  spent  their  force.  Some 
have  been  changed  from  depressing  to  uplifting  forces,  and  to 
these,  others  of  a  like  character  have  been  added. 

To  our  mind  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this : 
The  New  England  village  is  neither  moribund  nor  dead.  Bet- 
ter specimens  of  it  exist  to-day  than  can  be  found  in  all  the 
past,  back  even  to  Plymouth  Bock.  New  demands  for  it  are 
continually  arising.  New  industries  are  enriching  its  people. 
The  new  spirit  of  this  new  age  is  broadening  its  ideas  and 
refining  its  life.  It  offers  its  privileges  to  persons  of  wider 
ranges  of  pecuniary  condition  than  does  either  the  farm  or  the 
country  estate.  It  extends  its  welcome  to  the  rich  and  poor 
alike.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  New  England  character.  It 
came  here  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  and  it  came  to 

stay. 

Joseph  B.  Walker. 
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Amiclb  III.— the  "MUGWUMPS"  AND  THE  PARTIES. 

'•Pahty  goverxunent  may  be  necessary.  So  far  as  we  can  see  it  is 
necessary.  Bat  it  is  a  necessary  evil ;  and  whatever  tends  to  diminish 
its  mischievoiis  influence  upon  the  machinery  of  administration  and  to 
prevent  it  from  obtruding  itself  upon  foreign  states ;  whatever  holds  up 
a  high  ideal  of  devotion  to  the  nation,  as  a  majestic  whole,  living  on 
from  century  to  century  while  parties  form  and  dissolve  again, 
strengthens  and  ennobles  the  Commonwealth  and  all  its  citizens.*'— Jfr. 
James  Bryee  in  the  "  American  CommonwedtthJ*^ 

"  I  believe  that  we  should  all  choose  between  the  two  great  parties  of 
the  country  and  that  the  man  who  hangs  between  the  two,  now  with 
one  now  with  the  other,  is,  politically,  without  convictions.*' — Presi- 
dent  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  his  speech  announcing  his  adhesion  to  the 
Demoeratie  Party. 

Thb  two  quotations  cited  above  challenge  attention  because 
they  assert  essentially  opposed  propositions  drawn  from  the 
utterances  of  two  academic  thinkers,  who,  though  living  in 
different  worlds,  have  the  same  mental  environment  and  very 
similar  casts  of  political  thought.  The  firelt  (Mr.  Bryce) 
obtains  from  the  further  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  kind  of  land- 
scape view  of  our  American  institutions.  He  sees,  as  a 
traveler  descries  from  the  deck  of  a  moored  bark,  the  rela- 
tive outlines  and  shapes  of  our  political  coast.  The  other 
observer,  living  on  our  shore,  has  the  counter  vantage  of  closer 
vision,  clearer  perception  of  details,  more  continuous,  more 
sympathetic  and  more  personal  relations  with  the  political 
phenomena  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and,  of  late,  not  a  small 
part.  But  whether  or  not  Mr.  Bryce  and  President  Eliot 
reach  opposed  deductions  because  they  occupy  widely  severed 
points  of  view,  it  is  certain  that  their  conclusions  are  dividing 
to-day  the  opinions  of  that  now  pretty  distinctive  group  of 
American  voters  who  bear  the  title  of  Mugwumps.  One 
Mugwump  fraction  is  drifting  into  the  ranks  of  the  old  parties  ; 
the  other  and  larger  fraction  still  holds  fast  its  ground  of 
non-partisan  independence. 

Which  of  these  two  postures  is  the  wiser,  the  better,  the 
more  in  accord  with  the  aims  and  results  of  practical  and 
earnest  citizenship  ?    Should  the  Mugwump,  in  carrying  out  his 
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videalfi  of  reform,  act  onteide  or  inside  the  party  mechanism? 
These  are  broad  and  complex  questions,  yet  not  for  that  reason 
less  imperative  in  their  demands  oh  a  class  of  citizens  which 
accepts  with  complacency,  if  not  with  pride,  a  derisive  name 
as  a  badge  of  its  civic  aspiration. 

The  argument  for  acting  inside  the  party  mechanism,  may 
seem,  on  a  superficial  view  to  be  a  good  one.  It  is  deduced 
from  that  necessity  of  parties  in  a  Democracy  which  Mr.  Bryce 
admits  and  President  Eliot  implies.  Under  this  postulate, 
party  organism  is  supposed  to  have  a  certain  institutional  sta- 
bility like  the  suffrage,  taxation,  laws,  religion,  citizenship 
itself.  The  fact  of  membership  in  the  body  politic  carries 
with  it,  by  vague  implication,  a  responsibility  for  accepting 
the  party  institution  along  with  the  other  institutions  of  civic 
liberty.  If  parties  are  essential,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
practical  citizen  to  conform  to  their  necessity  rather  than 
resist  it?  The  argument  thus  briefly  stated  has  its  flaws,  but, 
in  one  form  or  another,  it  underlies  the  motives  that  drive  not 
a  few  thinking  voters  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great 
party  organizations. 

Our  own  country,  like  England,  exemplifies  not  merely  the 
persistency  of  the  party  type  of  self-government  but  of  the 
specific  parties  that  have  formed  within  the  type  and  which 
are  represented  now  by  the  names  of  Liberal  and  Conservative 
in  the  mother  land  antl  by  Democrat  and  Bepublican*  in  the 
United  States.  As  to  the  former  country,  this  statement  is 
historically  self-evident ;  in  our  own,  it  can  be  verified  by  a 
very  brief  glance  over  our  political  annals,  and  by  observing  how 
closely,  with  a  few  transitory  gaps,  the  existing  parties  con- 
form in  their  generic  personnel  as  well  as  in  their  sectional 
divisions  to  what  the  same  parties  were  a  third  of  a  century 
ago.  Surrenders  of  principle,  periods  of  disaster,  schism, 
prophecies  and  prospects  of  ruin,  our  two  parties  have  out- 
lived— often  weakened  by  desertion,  but  sustained  by  the  loyal 
nucleus  of  the  rank  and  file.  Now,  as  often  heretofore,  one  of 
them  discloses  some  symptoms  of  decomposition.  But,  accent- 
uate those  symptoms  as  we  may,  the  truth  is  writ  large  that  our 
old  parties  continue  to  exist,  and  retain  an  amazing  amount  of 
vitality,  not  only  in  organization  but  in  those  sentimental  forces. 
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old  traditions,  and  habitudes  which  give  cohesion  and  voting 
nnity.  It  is  indeed  a  moot  question  whether  the  vigor  of  a 
party  and  its  force  as  a  compact  organism  do  not  positively 
increase  at  a  period  like  the  present  when  some  of  its  loosened 
outer  parts  are  dropping  away.  Such  a  crisis  even  stimulates 
its  leaders  to  assert  discipline,  chastise  deserters,  ^^  close  up 
ranks,"  and  offset  reduced  numbers  by  severer  drill.  They 
have  prof ounder  confidence  in  a  body  of  five  and  a  half  million 
American  voters  drawing  together  in  the  political  tug  of  war 
than  in  a  voting  army  a  hundred  thousand  greater  which  is 
seditious  and  refractory.  lake  the  traveler  in  the  fable,  our 
American  party  organizations  in  any  gust  of  revolt  draw  the 
partisan  cloak  closer,  and  only  relax  it  when  the  epoch  of  clear 
sunshine,  of  spoils,  and  of  prosperity  dawns  anew. 

Other  and  more  special  causes  still  further  argue  the  per- 
sistency of  old  parties  in  American  politics.  With  almost 
twelve  million  voters  in  the  land  scattered  over  the  most 
diversified  regions,  and  often  with  local  interests  much  opposed, 
party  organization  to  be  effective  must  be  intense.  As  the 
gross  number  of  voters  waxes,  the  power,  as  well  as  the  niceties, 
of  the  machine  must  expand  also.  The  immense  cost  and 
pains  of  forging  new  party  machinery  on  a  national  scale  also 
favor  the  probability  of  continuity.  So  does  the  temper  of 
the  mass  of  American  voters.  Its  lower  orders  rarely  shift 
politics,  and,  when  they  do,  they  but  cross  or  re-cross  the  neu- 
tral line  between  the  camps.  The  middle  class  of  citizens, 
absorbed  in  toil  and  infected  with  political  languor,  are  roused 
to  momentary  self-assertion  only  by  rare  emergencies.  And 
too  many  of  our  educated  citizens  still  indulge  a  sort  of  placid, 
philosophical  acceptance  of  party  bonds  based  sometimes  on 
their  too  broad  political  generaUzations  but  of tener  on  inherited 
habitudes  or  associations.  In  all  these  factors  we  see  marked 
elements  of  Democratic  and  Republican  vitality.  They  ex- 
plain readily  why  the  Democratic  party  could  traverse  such 
crises  in  its  history  as  the  schism  of  1860  or  the  civil  war,  why 
the  Eepublican  bark  has  overtopped  in  safety  the  adverse  tidal 
waves  of  1874  and  1882,  resisted  the  shock  of  grangerism, 
and  of  the  Mugwump  revolt  of  1884;  and  why  both  parties, 
after  all  the  old  issues  had  lost  their  importance;  and  after 
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croBsing  a  wide  and  void  abjBB  of  principle,  have  met  again 
on  the  solid  fighting  gronnd  of  tariff  reform. 
.  It  wonld  be  strange  and  contrary  to  the  mle  of  human  im- 
pulse and  conduct  if  this  obstinate  endurance  of  parties, 
coupled  with  the  argument  of  party  necessity,  were  not  effec- 
tive  in  prompting  a  certain  number  of  qucbd  independent 
voters  to  accept  the  party  tie.  They  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
feeling  of  isolation  outside  of  the  circle  of  party.  To  a  cer- 
tain order  of  minds,  there  is  a  degree  of  magnetism  in 
party  contact  and  companionship.  A  smaller  class  is  not 
proof  to  the  contumely  and  reproach  which  political  neutrality 
always  invites.  There  is  alleged  too,  though  wrongly,  a  serious 
loss  of  influence  which  follows  exclusion  from  the  caucus  and 
from  intrarparty  activity.  The  mere  fact  of  a  voter's  alliance 
with  a  powerful  organization  has  an  attraction  of  its  own  in 
contrast  with  having  no  party,  no  following,  perhaps  no  defi- 
nite political  creed.  He  does  not  even  share  in  the  stirring 
frenzies  and  more  ardent,  if  less  expansive,  emotions  that 
inspire  to  arduous  effort  and  self-sacrifice,  men  like  the  prohi- 
bitionists, who  belong  to  a  "  one  idea"  party. 

Such  are  the  foremost  reasons  which  prompt  men  to  connect 
themselves  with  one  of  the  two  leading  parties  and  to  give  up 
their  independence  as  voters.  Let  us  turn  now  our  thoughts  to 
a  higher  as  well  as  more  practical  category  of  duties  which,  in 
this  country  and  peculiarly  at  the  present  juncture,  urge  the 
preservation  of  an  unfettered  voting  manhood. 

Against  the  theoretical  plea  for  uniting  with  parties  because 
they  are  necessary,  must  be  set  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
voting  act.  In  its  final  analysis  that  act,  as  an  expression  of 
the  citizen's  conscience,  antedates  and  precedes  the  party  which 
is,  at  its  best,  only  a  large  multiple  of  such  expressions  used  as 
a  practical  device  of  government.  In  other  words,  the  moral 
sense  of  public  right  or  wrong,  individuality,  manhood  suf- 
frage (not  party  suffrage),  are  the  radical  elements  of  real  cit- 
izenship,— ^the  party  is  secondary,  and  a  mere  expedient,  a  means, 
not  an  end.  The  new-made  elector  in  his  oath  pledges  fealty, 
not  to  a  party,  but  to  his  country,  and  loyalty  to  his  party  ends 
the  instant  that  his  conscientious  intelligence  informs  him  that 
it  is  not  the  best  agency  for  the  public  weal. 
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Our  old  American  parties  are  strong  and  disciplined.  If  tbej 
show  any  marks  of  decay,  that  decay  is  in  the  ontward  skin, 
not  in  the  flesh  or  vitals.  But  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
these  parties  are  singularly  weak,  because  they  are  in  so  nice 
equilibrium.  like  the  ponderous  locomotive  poised  on  the 
turntable  a  single  hand  may  swerve  the  vast  but  equi-bal- 
anced  parts.  In  an  absolute  vote  of  11,392,382  thrown  by  all 
parties  in  the  national  election  of  1888,  one  party  cast  a  plurality 
of  but  98,017.  A  change  of  only  49,009,  or  a  trifle  more 
than  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  would  have  shifted  the 
balance.  In  dose,  or,  as  the  modem  term  is,  ^^ pivotal" 
States,  examples  of  this  nice  ^ise  are  still  more  impres- 
sive. At  the  presidential  election  of  1884,  the  veering  of 
624  votes  in  a  total  poll  of  1,171,312  in  New  York  State  would 
have  defeated  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  required  only  a  change  of  a 
single  vote  to  say  2,200,  or  one  twenty-second  of  one  per  cent,  to 
have  reversed  an  administration  ;  and  at  the  election  of  1888, 
in  the  same  State,  a  shifting  of  a  little  less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  would  have  re-elected  Mr.  Cleveland.  Or,  Mr. 
Cleveland  might  have  carried  New  York  in  1888  and  still  have 
failed  of  re-«lection  by  a  change  of  254  votes  (about  one-sixth 
of  one  per  cent.)  in  West  Virginia,  or  of  169  votes  (one-ninth  of 
one  per  cent.)  in  Connecticut.  Or,  losing  both  West  Virginia 
and  Connecticut,  and  benefiting  by  a  change  of  1,176  votes 
(about  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.)  in  Indiana,  he  might,  carrying 
also  New  York,  have  been  chosen  president.  These  examples 
are  recent  and  familiar  enough,  but  they  do  not  make  less 
forceful  the  conclusion  that,  while  the  Independent  may,  at 
times,  do  well  inside  the  parties,  and  should  certainly  use  them, 
his  unpledged  vote  is  far  more  potential  outside  of  tiiem.  The 
ai-gument  for  the  political  efficiency  of  voting  independently  of 
party  rests  on  far  more  solid  ground  than  the  argument  for 
voting  always  with  one  particular  party.  There  is  more  in 
such  independent  voting  than  in  what  we  may  call  the  mechan- 
ical force  of  a  single  baJlot. 

The  mechanical  force  of  a  personified  ballot  is  the  precise 
thing  that  acts  most  effectively  on  the  politicians.  Abstract 
arguments  for  reform  they  contemn,  threats  of  half-minded 
electors  unfulfilled  in  acts  they  ignore.    They  have  the  su- 
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premest  scorn  for  the  policy  which  is  constantly  rebuking  sin, 
and  never  smiting  the  sinners.  But  actual  votes  sure  to  be 
^^  plumped  "  against  a  bad  man-or  a  bad  measure  give  a  dismal 
emphasis  to  the  returns  which  the  most  brazen  party  manager  is 
forced  to  heed.  He  and  his  party's  organs  proclaim  this  pre- 
dominant fear  of  votes  every  time  they  consign  the  Mug- 
wump to  the  region  immortalized  by  Dante,  and  every  time 
they  so  persistently  inter  him,  they  are  sure  to  find  the  obsti- 
nate corpse  spring  to  new  life  on  the  next  voting  day. 

From  these  more  obvious  considerations  which  show  the  value 
of  a  Mugwump  body  of  voters,  we  turn  to  one  which,  although 
often  vaguely  cited,  we  are  surprised  to  see,  has  not  been  more 
strenuously  pressed.  It  springs  from  the  exceptionally  lofty 
character  of  the  electoral  body  which  forms  the  Mugwump 
group.  If  we  but  cursorily  analyze  its  elements,  their  high 
voting  quality  becomes  evident  Who  are  these  party-scorned 
Mugwumps  %  Men,  as  a  class,  who  are  thinkers  as  well  as  men 
of  a&irs,  drawn  from  the  professions,  or  the  upper  stratum  of 
trade,  and  who  unite  with  patriotic  motive  a  habit  of  applying 
to  politics  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  tests.  Their  mentaJ 
habits  fit  them  peculiarly  to  weigh  soberly  the  ramified  and 
complex  issues  which  enter  our  political  life.  They  are  not  a 
group  veered  by  the  whims  and  caprice  of  the  multitude,  nor 
dominated  by  selfish  aims,  as  were  the  grangers  of  1873, 
and  later  organizations,  nor  infused  with  the  single  idea 
of  the  old  abolitionists  and  the  present  prohibition  party. 
Their  very  fiexibility  of  judgment,  and  their  wideness  of 
vision,  leading  them  commonly  to  a  unity' of  decision,  spe- 
cially adapt  them  to  serve  as  a  buffer  in  political  concus- 
sions, a  brake  on  party  frenzy  and  greed.  Naturally  enough, 
therefore,  the  Mugwump  is  the  product  of  culture,  of  the 
thoughtful  and  educated  East,  rather  than  the  crude  West, 
where,  outside  of  the  great  cities,  he  is  still  sporadic,  but  where 
his  usefulness  must  wax  with  his  numbers  as  the  line  of  political 
education  reaches  toward  the  sunset. 

The  renowned  political  scholar  first  quoted  (Mr.  Bryce),  in 
another  part  of  his  latest  and  greatest  work,  mentions  as  a 
leading  trait  of  the  American  people  its  aptitude  for  organiza- 
tion.    To  that  trait  he  attributes  the  immensity  and  power  of 
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our  party  machines  which,  in  his  view,  dwarf  the  political 
mechanisms  of  all  other  democratic  lands.  Mr.  Brjce  is  ob- 
vionsly  right.  No  country  ruled  to-day  by  popular  opinion 
exhibits  so  scientiiic  organization  of  parties  as  do  the  United 
States,  with  the  standing  party  committees  in  town,  city,  State, 
and  nation,  with  the  captains  of  tens  and  fifties,  with  the  vast 
proletariat  of  sub-workers.  A  necessity  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion is  its  demand  on  the  party  voter  for  implicit  fidelity.  The 
bolter— often  in  a  State  contest,  always  in  a  presidential  canvass — 
must  accept  the  party  ban.  But  does  not  this  very  extreme  of 
party  dictation,  and  the  ultimates  to  which  it  is  thrust,  empha- 
size the  need  of  an  external  moderating  force,  exercised  by 
independent  voters,  who,  inside  the  party  Hues,  would  be 
obliged  to  put  their  manhood  in  pawn  and  become  a  part  of 
the  thing  to  be  reformed  ? 

Let  us  test  the  moral  and  mental  situation  of  any  high  mind- 
ed citizen  who  thus,  by  formal  or  implied  pledge,  links  him- 
self to  the  Promethean  rock  of  party.  His  whole  environ- 
ment fetters  his  individuality  and  curbs  his  more  elevated  en- 
thusiasms. He  is  outvoted  in  the  caucus.  He  must  accept  bad 
men  and  worse  measures.  He  must  play  the  traitor  with  con- 
science, and  do  evil  in  the  blind  hope  of  final  good.  These  are 
the  initial  restraints  that  party,  as  the  condition  of  its  own  be- 
ing, imposes  on  his  moral  nature.  He  is  usually,  indeed,  but  a 
bit  of  the  raw  material  that  feeds  a  great  machine,  rather  than 
a  machine  in  himself.  Placed  amid  the  din  and  clangor  and 
immense  energies  of  the  partisan  engine  room,  he  is  more 
stunned  than  animated  by  its  noise.  If  he  stays  in  the  party 
and  resists  he  is  overwhelmed.  If  he  stays  and  does  not  resist 
he  is  a  patriot  no  longer.  In  both  cases,  he  must  submit  to  a 
rude  shock  to  his  manhood,  or  to  a  complete  subversion  of  it. 
The  party  sweeps  m  gwrgite  vasto  him  and  his  personality ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  country  loses  that  regulating  infiuence 
which  a  ballot  such  as  his,  bunched  with  other  ballots,  exerts 
at  the  precise  point  where  the  equi-poised  party  system  is 
weakest — ^the  ballot  box. 

The  general  situation  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  es- 
pecially favors  the  growth  of  a  genuine  Mugwump  class  of 
scientific  patriots.    The  constriction  of  party  lines  and  the  re- 
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gime  of  discipline,  rigid  though  it  may  be,  are  accomplished  at 
considerable  sacrifice  of  voting  nnmbers.  Parties  can  not  be 
tight  drawn,  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  more  indnsive.  As  in 
the  law  of  rotation  of  bodies,  they  obtain  greater  internal 
velocity  by  diminishing  the  circle  of  revolution.  Their  present 
reliance  on  the  "  workers "  and  on  money  is  a  sure  symptom 
that  they  realize  their  weakness,  and  that  by  malign  or  artificial 
methods  they  must  fill  the  gap.  The  new  recasting  of  parties 
on  lines  more  definite,  if  not  more  novel,  is  sure  to  be  attend- 
ed with  the  defection  of  men  who  "  alone  with  God  and  a  lead 
pencil "  in  the  Australian  booth  with  the  party  chain  once  shat- 
tered will  be  prone  to  adopt  the  independent  voting  habit. 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  rank  and  file,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  growing  non-partyism  of  thinkers — as  witness 
the  Lows,  McCuDochs,  and  Professor  Bowens  of  the  last  Pres- 
idential campaign.  Of  late  years,  these  recoils  against  the 
partisan  instinct  have  often  been  so  unforeseen  as  to  be  almost 
dramatic.  It  was  Mr.  Conkling  who  used  to  say  that  he  des- 
pised the  man  who  "  belonged  to  party  a  little  " ;  yet  it  was  that 
same  Mr.  Conkling,  one  of  the  most  skilled  party  engineers  in 
American  history,  who  bolted  Blaine  in  1884.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1878  that  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  addressing  a 
Bepublican  gathering  of  the  faithful  at  Brooklyn,  used,  in 
substance,  these  words  to  satirize  the  "  Young  Scratchers  "  who 
were  opposing  Mr.  Cornell :  "  These  well-meaning  young  peo- 
ple still  call  themselves  pretty  good  Republicans.  For  myself, 
I  don't  know  what  a  pretty  good  Republican  is.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  pretty  good  egg"  ?  And  yet  it  was 
the  same  Mr.  Beecher  who  only  six  years  later  joined  the  great 
army  of  scratchers,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

Finally,  shaU  nothing  be  said  for  independence  as  a  mere 
sentiment,  and  as  an  uplift  of  personal  feeling — ^f or  that  sub 
lime  and  ever  glowing  ardor  which  inspires  one  who  over  his 
broken  chains  stands  an  Olympian  voter  between  parties,  and 
whose  thinking  ballot  is  an  emblem,  not  alone  of  patriotic  pur- 
pose, but  of  an  emancipated  personality.  Such  surely  is  he 
who,  among  parties  yet  not  of  them,  is  ever  prompted  by  his 
free  air  and  open  spaces  to  bolder  advance  and  more  strenuous 
effort,  and  who  realizes  alike  the  demands  and  the  free  agency 
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of  that  sovereignty  which  he  carries  under  his  hat.  Parties 
may  wax  and  wane,  tidal  waves  of  politics  sweep  upward  and 
ebb  back,  the  ignoble  strife  of  spoils  rage  below  the  rock  of 
civic  duty  on  which  his  feet  are  placed,  yet  there  he  stands, 
strong  in  his  exalted  individualism,  and  sublimely  conscious 
that  his  vote  at  least,  like  the  hand  of  Douglas,  is  his  own  ! 

Clabxngb  DEMINa. 
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Article  IV.—DOMESTIC   POISONS   OF   THE   SUB- 
PAPUANS. 

Skill  in  the  preparation  of  poisonfi  and  any  extensive  appli- 
cation of  these  agents  to  mnrderons  uses  argues  a  state  of  civil- 
ization most  distinctly  removed  from  the  barbarity  of  the 
savage.  In  this  proposition  two  factors  are  prime.  The  first 
is  that  the  preparation  of  any  but  the  rudest  poisons  demands 
an  acquaintance  with  laboratory  methods  and  a  certain  practical 
familiarity  with  chemistry  far  above  the  plane  of  the  mere  sav- 
age. All  about  him  may  grow  plants  charged  with  the  most 
lethal  essences,  the  rocks  on  which  his  bare  foot  daily  treads 
may  be  rich  in  death,  yet  the  poisons  escape  him  because  lie 
has  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  extracting  the  toxic  alkaloids. 
Analysis  is  far  beyond  his  powers  of  mind.  That  which  he  sees 
is  all  he  knows,  and  to  the  savage  poisoner  the  only  poisons 
available  are  such  as'  exist  free  in  nature,  and  these  are  very 
few.  It  is  only  when  advancing  culture  gives  him  alchemy  or  the 
first  germs  of  chemistry  that  barbaric  man  learns  to  set  free  the 
poisonous  principles  from  the  chemical  combinations  in  which 
they  are  harmlessly  locked,  or  to  build  up.  from  materials  in 
themselves  innocent,  the  combination  that  surely  and  secretly 
attacks  the  citadel  of  Ufe. 

None  the  less  important  is  the  second  factor.  Before  pois- 
ons can  be  of  advantage  for  purposes  of  secret  and  stealthy 
murder  there  must  be  that  development  of  the  community 
which  forces  into  secrecy  and  stealth  the  blood  atonement  for 
blood  spUt,  the  gratification  of  the  promptings  of  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  the  lust  of  killing.  The  community  must  have 
law,  inequable  and  unjust  it  may  be,  but  yet  a  law  which  in 
some  shape  punishes  the  murderer.  Savage  man  lies  in  wait 
for  his  adversary,  stabs  him  in  the  back  and  takes  no  shame 
therefor,  transfixes  him  with  the  arrow  shot  noiselessly  from 
his  lurking  place,  with  his  club  batters  in  his  head  as  he  lies 
asleep,  but  he  does  not  use  poison.  He  in  turn  may  be  killed 
in  like  mauner  as  he  has  killed.    'Tis  the  chance  of  the  life  he 
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lives,  the  beet  life  he  knows,  bnt  he  wOl  not  be  done  to  death 
by  due  process  of  law  or  process  of  that  public  opinion  which 
transcends  law.  The  murder  he  commits  needs  not  to  be  done 
in  secret  in  order  to  evade  the  law,  the  stealth  he  employs  is 
only  to  protect  himself  against  adverse  chance  in  the  execution 
of  the  deed. 

The  poisoner,  the  cowardly  murderer  who  dares  not  try  honest 
conclusions  with  his  victim,  the  sly,  sneaking  wretch  who  drops 
death  into  the  friendly  cup,  finds  no  place  in  free  savagery.  His 
fit  place  is  in  a  civilization  just  a  little  below  the  present  point 
of  advance. 

Each  of  these  irreducible  factors  is  involved  in  and  tends  to 
restrict  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry  into  the  poisons  of  the 
Sub-Papuan  people.  There  enters  yet  a  third  factor  and  of  a 
special  nature,  but  before  its  influence  can  be  estimated  there 
is  need  of  a  slight  digression  which  may  serve  to  introduce  the 
black  races  of  the  Western  Pacific  who  touch  on  one  side  the 
more  refined  Sawaiori  peoples  and  on  the  other  the  more 
degraded  people  of  ^ew  Guinea,  those  who  in  a  loose  and 
semiHBcientific  classification  are  called  the  Melanesians  but  are 
denoted  in  modem  ethnography  by  the  term  Sub-Papuans. 
Two  considerations  very  definitely  outline  their  precise  .posi- 
tion :  in  differentiation  from  the  Polynesians  they  are  black 
and  have  no  Saba  tradition;  in  contradistinction  from  their 
New  Guinea  (Papuan)  neighbors,  though  black,  their  hair- 
section  shows  an  outline  which  by  not  a  little  approaches  that 
of  higher  races. 

This  Sub-Papnan  group  of  races  or  families  (for  not  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  knowledge  can  this  point  be  deter- 
mined) inhabits  all  of  the  islands  of  the  southern  tropical 
waters  of  the  Pacific  from  Fiji  to  the  westward,  and  northward 
from  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  group  to  the  Admi- 
ralty group,  well  to  the  northward  of  New  Guinea,  at  which 
point  they  impinge  upon,  yet  without  any  admixture  with,  the 
Micronesian  peoples.  Though  their  distribution  is  very  even 
over  the  oceanic  district,  yet  it  should  be  said  that  there  are 
several  noteworthy  inclusions  in  their  thickest  population  of 
Sawaiori  colonies,  undoubtedly  stragglers  of  the  great  march 
of  brown  emigration  which  traversed  this  natural  road  on  its 
VOL.  xvn.  8 
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way  to  people  the  eastern  Pacific.  In  addition  to  the  groups 
already  noted  this  region  includes  these  groups  of  islands  as 
noted  on  the  commercial  charts  :  the  If  ew  Hebrides,  the  Banks 
group  (on  no  good  grounds  dissociated  from  the  New  Hebrides), 
the  Santa  Cruz  group,  the  Saloman  group,  New  Britain  and 
New  Ireland,  with  the  included  Duke  of  York  group  and 
finally  the  Hermite  group  which  with  the  Admiralty  islands 
marks  the  northern  limit.  This  enumeration  excludes  the 
Louisiade  archipelago  and  with  reason,  for  that  chain  of 
islands  forming  as  it  does  an  interrupted  continuation  of  the 
southeasterly  prolongation  of  New  Guinea  is  undoubtedly 
peopled  by  a  race  of  strictly  Papuan  stock. 

Within  the  region  thus  marked  there  is  a  multiplicity  of 
languages,  there  are  many  widely  varying  customs  and  in  gen- 
eral so  many  points  of  dissimilarity  as  to  make  it  apparent  only 
upon  the  closest  study  that  these  people  are  indeed  of  one  stock. 
In  fact,  the  point  is  one  still  open  to  doubt,  the  nomenclature 
is  at  best  proTisional  in  regard  of  its  general  applicability,  and 
further  research,  which,  however,  because  of  the  unbridled 
savagery  of  the  people  is  extremely  difficult  to  prosecute,  may 
necessitate  a  revision  of  the  conclusions  at  present  reached. 
One  custom  is  of  very  general  extent,  appearing  in  every  group 
and  on  well  nigh  every  island,  either  in  active  exercise  or  as  a 
more  or  less  easily  distinguished  ceremonial.  This  is  the  law 
of  uterine  heredity  involving  in  its  train  the  substitution  of  the 
marriage  class  for  the  family  as  is  usual  in  polyandrous  society, 
and  the  rights  of  woman.  This  latter  consideration  links  the 
foregoing  digression  with  the  present  inquiry,  for  among  the 
rights  of  Sub-Papuan  women  is  one  which  as  the  third  factor 
of  the  inquiry  makes  very  difficult  indeed  the  study  of  the 
domestic  poisons  of  the  people  under  consideration,  and  which 
must  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  investigator's  complete 
failure  to  connect  several  poisons  with  the  plants  which  pro- 
duce them. 

Among  the  rights  of  the  Sub-Papuan  women  none  is  more 
rigidly  guarded,  none  more  strictly  treasured  than  the  right  to 
be  the  sole  practitioners  of  medicine.  They  alone  know  the 
secrets  of  the  healing  earths,  they  alone  know  what  plants  have 
that  in  their  juices  which  will  aid  health  to  conquer  disease ; 
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theirs  alone  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  prepare  each  simple 
and  how  to  exhibit  it,  whether  as  plaster  or  potion.  This 
knowledge  the  old  crones  of  each  village  community  so  jeal- 
onslj  gnard  that  not  even  a  man  of  their  own  race  can  win  so 
mnch  as  a  single  part  of  their  secret  from  them,  far  less  then 
can  a  foreigner  who  is  always  an  object  of  more  or  less  distrust. 
It  is  futile  to  ask  them  to  yield  any  information  on  the  subject, 
the  possession  of  this  secret  is  a  right  which  force  cannot  wrest 
from  them  nor  persuasion  wheedle.  It  is  vain  to  examine  the 
medicines  which  they  administer,  for  they  are  scrupulous  in  their 
care  not  to  allow  them  to  come  into  male  hands  until  every 
specific  characteristic  has  been  sedidously  obliterated.  Indeed 
the  display  of  too  much  curiosity  on  the  subject  will  simply 
secure  for  the  patient  the  distrustful  withdrawal  of  the  services 
of  his  medical  woman.  As  with  healing  remedies,  so  with 
morbif acients ;  they  are  a  rigidly  kept  secret  of  the  women, 
and  it  is  but  rendering  due  credit  to  the  sex  to  say  that  the 
secret  is  well  kept. 

These  three  factors  of  the  inquiry  must  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  poverty  in  detail  of  these  notes  of  Sub-Papuan  poisons, 
to  wit:  the  i)eople  are  so  sunken  in  savagery  that  they  have 
the  ability  to  recognize  only  the  few  poisons  which  exist  free 
in  nature ;  that  they  have  not  risen  to  that  plane  where  toxi- 
cology is  needed,  and  lastly  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all 
their  limited  knowledge  of  poisons  is  treasured  as  an  inviolable 
secret  by  the  women. 

Mineral  poisons  seem  unknown  to  the  Sub-Papuan  Borgias, 
though  this  statement  it  should  be  remarked,  while  based  upon 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people,  is  subject  to  reviBion 
as  knowledge  is  extended.  The  geological  structure  of  the 
region  may  be  largely  responsible  for  this.  The  islands  are 
all  mountains  of  upheaval  and  the  volcanic  forces  have  not  yet 
entirely  ceased,  as  is  proved  by  the  volcanoes  of  Ambrym, 
Tanna,  and  the  clusters  of  them  in  Kew  Britain  and  the  many 
hot  springs  which  well  up  on  nearly  every  island.  The  rocks 
are  igneous,  basalts  and  traps,  with  very  scanty  admixtures  of 
iron  and  other  minerals,  and  the  soil  is  indebted  for  its  prin- 
cipal constitutents  to  the  disintegration  and  washing  away  of 
these  rocks  under  the  violent  down-pour  of  tropical  rains.    A 
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slight  use  is  made  of  various  earthy  deposits  as  medicine,  bat 
none  has  been  noticed  to  be  used  as  poison  for  any  of  the  uses 
to  which  deadly  agents  are  put  in  this  low  civilization.  It  is 
mainly  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  these  people  depend 
for  their  poisons. 

Along  every  beach  where  the  white  coral  sand  just  begins  to 
merge  into  the  loam,  and  to  be  caught  by  the  roots  of  the 
grasses,  grows  a  plant  that  is  in  constant  use  by  the  fishers. 
This  is  the  Ba/rringtorda  speoiosa  (?)  which  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  the  beach-side  plants.  Its  stems  and  leaves  are 
bruised  with  rocks  until  the  sap  bleeds  freely  and  abundantly. 
When  bruised  enough,  a  bundle  of  the  twigs  is  tied  to  a  small 
stone  and  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  is  sunk  into  a  pool 
in  the  coral  of  the  shore.  These  pools  and  crevices  are  much 
sought  by  the  small  edible  fish  because  of  the  protection  they 
afford  against  their  larger  kind,  the  shark  and  the  equally  vora- 
cious tunny.  If  the  stupefying  weed  is  quietly  dropped  into 
the  pool,  without  frightening  any  of  the  fish  swinmiing  within 
it,  its  effect  is  certain.  In  about  five  minutes  the  water  at  the 
bottom  is  seen  to  be  clouded  with  a  milky  juice  which  slowly 
diffuses  itself  and  rises  to  the  surface.  Ajs  it  reaches  the  level 
of  a  fish,  the  animal  gives  first  a  premonitory  flick  of  its  tail  as 
though  dimly  conscious  of  something  wrong.  When  the  poison 
takes  more  complete  possession,  the  fish  swims  about  very 
excitedly  and  ends  his  antics  by  plimging  violently  downward 
only  to  be  seen  after  a  short  interval  rising  slowly  to  the  sur- 
face where  he  fioats  beUy  upward  and  is  secured  by  the  fisher. 
Thrown  into  the  uncontaminated  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  the  fish  soon  recovers  from  the  effect  of  the  poison.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  thus  revived,  he  soon  dies,  and 
according  to  the  natives  the  fish  thus  dying  becomes  tainted 
before  he  can  be  cooked.  The  juice  of  the  plant,  in  quantity 
up  to  a  teaspoonf  ul,  seems  to  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
human  system  when  taken  in  the  digestive  tract ;  and  one  who 
swims  in  water  charged  sufficiently  to  stupefy  every  fish  will 
notice  nothing  except  a  slight  acridity  of  no  very  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  conjunctiva,  when  the  eyes  are  open  under 
water. 
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In  Bome  of  the  islands  of  the  region  a  vegetable  arrow  poison 
is  made  with  a  secrecy  which  so  far  has  defied  detection.  A 
fibrous  root  is  used  which  there  seems  some  good  ground  to 
sappose  is  the  root  of  a  climbing  yine.  This  is  macerated  by 
chewing  and  the  fibrous  part  is  put  into  a  jar  where  it  is  boiled 
in  sea  water  with  about  three  portions  of  unripe  bananas  or 
plantains  until  the  result  is  a  stiff  paste.  This  carefully  pre- 
served in  tightly  stoppered  cocoanut  shells  is  diluted  with  sea 
water  whenever  it  is  needed  for  use.  The  paste  has  a  yellow- 
ish green  color  and  a  pungent  odor,  the  thinly  diluted  poison 
as  ready  for  use  has  a  decided  red  tinge  and  no  perceptible 
odor.  The  bone  arrow  tips  are  soaked  in  poison  for  several 
hours  before  a  war  party  starts  out  on  a  raid.  The  effect  of 
the  poison  is  noted  as  almost  immediate,  the  person  hit  with 
such  an  arrow  falls  dead  within  a  few  minutes  and  in  a 
remarkably  short  space  of  time  the  rigor  mortis  sets  in,  rarely 
more  than  an  half  hour  after  death.  Dissection  of  several  cad- 
avers showed  the  heart  to  be  empty  of  blood  except  a  slight 
bloody  froth  in  the  left  ventricle,  the  fine  vessels  of  lung  and 
brain  highly  surcharged  and  in  general  throughout  the  body 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  blood  to  be  in  the  capillaries. 
Yeiy  dose  search  in  the  forests  of  several  islands  where  this 
poison  is  in  vogue  failed  to  reveal  any  plant  known  to  possess 
euch  morbific  qualities  and  particularly  is  it  to  be  noted  that 
no  plant  can  be  found  at  all  resembling  the  suspected  source  of 
the  Venezuelan  Woorari. 

If  in  general  it  be  true  that  Sub-Papuan  society  presents 
little  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  poisoner's  art  there  is  yet  one 
class  of  instances  in  which  it  is  very  commonly  exercised.  A 
man  in  the  scheme  of  uterine  heredity  may  not  marry  a  woman 
of  his  own  marriage  class.  Native  villages  commonly  consist 
of  people  of  but  one  marriage  class,  for  among  such  alone  is 
free  intercourse  possible.  The  chief  of  a  village  therefore  has  to 
select  his  wife  from  a  neighboring  village  where  the  marriage 
class  is  one  permitted  him.  It  may  in  time  happen  that  the 
chief  oppresses  the  village  of  his  wife's  nativity,  may  harry  the 
people  with  constant  raids  or  may  commute  their  miseries  by  a 
monthly  tribute  of  bodies  to  be  eaten.  The  wife's  sympathies 
are  of  course  naturally  on  the  side  of  her  own  people  and  she 
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will  incline  a  ready  ear  to  their  prayer  that  she  remove  the 
oppresser.  Being  not  only  queen  but  cook  as  well  this  is  easily 
within  her  power  and  many  instances  of  poisoning  on  this 
account  are  related  by  the  people.  The  poison  most  in  vogue 
for  this  purpose  is  described  as  contained  in  a  leaf  which  some 
say  is  borne  on  a  small  bush.  These  leaves  are  kept  at  a  slow 
boil  for  several  days  until  many  armfulls  of  the  leaves  have 
been  boiled  down  into  a  pint  of  liquor.  This  is  allowed  to  filter 
through  several  thicknesses  of  the  native  cloth  until  it  is  a  clear 
fluid  with  much  the  characteristic  green  color  of  absinthe  and 
no  noticeable  odor.  Until  needed  for  use  it  is  stored  in  cone 
shells  carefully  stoppered  with  bread-fruit  gum.  The  method 
of  use  is  said  to  be  the  plugging  of  a  yam,  dropping  in  a  little  of 
the  poison  and  replacing  the  plug ;  then  as  the  yam  cooks  the 
poison  penetrates  every  part  of  it  and  yet  cannot  be  detected 
by  the  sense  of  taste.  So  deadly  is  this  poison  that  if  only  six 
drops  be  cooked  into  a  three-pound  yam  one  mouthful  of  the 
food  means  success  to  the  poisoner.  The  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing of  this  sort  are  at  first  a  sleep  approaching  coma  which 
makes  its  appearance  in  about  an  hour  after  the  administration 
of  the  poison.  This  sleep  lasting  from  three  to  six  hours, 
according  to  the  constitutional  strength  of  the  patient,  is  ended 
by  violent  spasms  and  lock-jaw  and  death  soon  after.  The 
authority  for  this  report  of  the  poison  and  its  effects  rests  upon 
the  credibility  of  native  informants,  for  probably  no  reliable 
white  man  has  seen  a  case  of  the  sort.  But  as  many  natives 
from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  region  tell  the  same  story  in 
all  its  essential  details,  it  is  probable  that  the  account  is  substan- 
tially accurate. 

Last  of  the  vegetable  poisons  here  noted  should  be  mentioned 
the  bamboo  which  though  innocent  of  any  toxic  principle,  yet 
is  made  to  serve  the  poisoner^s  end.  Its  cortex  is  highly  sili- 
ceous and  is  the  universal  substitute  for  a  knife  among  these 
people  who  know  not  the  art  of  working  metals.  Carefully 
slivered  from  the  soft  wood  of  the  stem  and  beaten  in  a  mortar 
this  cortex  for  the  purpose  of  secret  murder  appears  in  the 
form  of  minute  spiculae  of  flint  which  are  plentifully  sprinkled 
over  the  food  and  drink.  The  intention  is  that  the  spiculae 
being  taken  into  the  system  may  pierce  the  bowels  and  cause 
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death  by  peritonitis.     The  natives  say  that  this  is  uncertain  in 
its  effects  and  hardly  to  be  relied  upon. 

There  are  many  poisonous  fish  in  the  waters  which  bathe  the 
shores  of  these  island.  Some  of  them  are  poisonous  everywhere, 
most  of  them,  however,  are  only  locally  thus  dangerous.  Of 
two  coves  side  by  side,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  headland 
and  with  uninterrupted  access  from  each  to  the  same  body  of 
sea  some  of  the  fish  caught  in  one  cove  will  be  perfectly  harm- 
less and  very  good  eating  while  in  the  next  bay  fish  of  the  same 
genuB  and  species  will  be  highly  dangerous  to  the  consumer, 
always  painful  and  in  some  cases  causing  death.  The  differ- 
ence can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that  one 
coTe  supplies  the  fish  with  some  poisonous  article  of  food  not 
to  be  found  in  the  other.  These  poisonous  fishes  are  made  use 
of  by  the  Sub-Papuans  in  the  preparation  of  a  poison  which 
acts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  accidental  poisoning  resulting 
from  the  careless  eating  of  the  fish  only  with  ten-fold  more 
force  because  the  poison  is  concentrated.  A  number  of  fish 
known  to  be  poisonous  are  boiled  in  fresh  water  until  they 
have  completely  lost  all  consistency,  the  boiling  process  is  con- 
tinued over  a  slow  fire  until  veiy  little  of  the  liquor  remains. 
This  is  drawn  off  by  itself  and  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
vessel  are  squeezed  to  extract  every  drop  of  fiuid  from  them. 
The  liquor  is  then  carefully  strained  and  leached  through 
clean  wood  ashes.  This  product  must  be  used  at  once  for  in  a 
very  short  time  it  will  undergo  decomposition  and  thereby 
become  useless.  It  is  a  limpid  fluid  with  a  markedly  bitter 
taste  such  as  necessitates  much  care  in  disguising  it  when  it 
is  to  be  administered.  The  fatal  dose  seems  to  be  about  a  tea- 
spoonful.  Its  first  effect  is  to  produce  drowsiness  lasting  for 
nearly  an  hour  during  which  time  the  patient  though  longing 
to  sleep  does  not  lose  consciousness,  to  this  suddenly  succeeds  a 
brief  period  of  exhilaration  during  which  first  the  abdomen  and 
then  the  head  are  seen  to  swell.  Unconsciousness  soon  super- 
venes, the  head  swells  still  more,  the  soft  tissues  of  the  throat, 
the  base  of  the  nostrils  and  the  infraorbital  region  being  particu- 
larly puffed  out,  whUe  the  whole  scalp  feels  as  though  it  were 
floated  clear  of  the  skull  on  a  cushion  of  water.  Internally  the 
fauces  are  particularly  swollen,  the  mouth  and  tongue  become 
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dried  and  hard,  the  latter  sometiines  Bplitting.  In  about  thirty- 
six  hours  the  patient  dies,  sometimes  from  suffocation  the  direct 
result  of  the  swelling  and  sometimes  with  every  symptom  of 
serous  apoplexy. 

The  poisons  which  remain  to  note  are  two  used  in  poisoning 
arrows,  both  derived  from  the  human  subject  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  both  having  the  same  effect  and  differing  only 
slightly  in  the  mode  of  preparation.  This  matter  therefore 
first  calls  for  description.  In  some  parts  of  the  Salomon 
islands,  the  cadaver  is  placed  on  a  hurdle  of  loosely  woven 
reeds  beneath  which  are  set  large  bowls  of  hard  and  polished 
wood.  As  the  fluids  of  decomposition  drip  from  the  body 
exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  they  fall  through 
the  hurdle  into  the  bowls  beneath  and  when  no  more  fluids  are 
produced  the  contents  of  the  bowls  are  carefully  gathered  up, 
leached  through  clean  wood  ashes  and  stored  away  in  the  con^ 
venient  cone  shells  until  the  arrows  are  prepared  for  use  by 
being  steeped  in  the  liquor.  The  other  practice  which  is  found 
on  the  New  Hebrides  is  to  stick  the  body  full  of  arrow-tips, 
three-inch  lengths  of  bone  ground  down  to  the  thickness  of  & 
slate  pencil  and  evenly  tapered.  When  the  decomposing  body 
has  fallen  apart  the  arrow  tips  are  carefully  collected  and 
wrapped  up  out  of  harm's  way  until  needed.  The  poison  is 
just  as  deadly  after  it  has  been  in  the  bone  for  a  year  as  when 
fresh,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  long  it  does  endure. 
Just  before  being  shot  these  arrows  poisoned  from  the  human 
subject  are  dipped  into  salt  water  on  the  plea  that  it  increases 
the  deadly  principle. 

The  following  notes  of  a  Tanna  man  wounded  by  such  an 
arrow  on  the  left  upper  arm  will  show  the  general  features  of 
the  progress  of  the  poison : 

The  wound  was  only  a  flesh  wound,  but  the  style  of  the 
arrow  showed  it  to  be  poisoned.  Accordingly  with  all  possible 
haste  and  certainly  within  the  next  ten  minutes  the  wound  and 
to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  it  was  excised  by  the 
galvano-cautery,  and  the  arm  was  dressed.  During  the  remain- 
der of  that  day  the  patient  was  treated  with  at  first  a  moderate 
dose  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  to  allay  any  fever  of  operation 
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and  later  with  small  doses  of  brandy  to  keep  the  system  toned 
up.  On  the  second  moroing  the  patient  complained  of  a  dull 
aguish  feeling  nowhere  definitely  located,  but  general  through- 
out the  system.  This  was  met  by  quinine  with  increased  allow- 
anee  of  spirits,  pulse  somewhat  sluggish,  appetite  dull,  but 
patient  was  induced  to  eat  yams  and  taro  to  the  usual  amount. 
The  wound  on  the  arm  called  for  no  further  attention.  On 
the  third  morning  the  patient's  pulse  was  considerably  above 
the  normal  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  of  temperature, 
the  skin  however,  remaining  moist  to  the  touch.  The  aguish 
feelings  continued  to  be  manifested  and  the  appetite  was  strong 
although  a  very  little  quantity  of  the  usual  farinaceous  food 
seemed  to  satisfy  for  a  while ;  throughout  the  day  the  patient 
called  for  some  yam  at  about  three-hour  intervals.  The  wound 
on  the  arm  was  again  dressed  and  seemed  to  be  progressing 
favorably.  The  patient  called  attention  to  an  angry  pustule  on 
the  abdomen  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  navel  sur- 
rounded by  a  considerable  area  of  inflammation  very  sore  to  the 
touch.  Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  was  administered  followed  after  an 
interval  by  increased  doses  of  quinine.  A  local  linseed  poultice 
was  applied  to  the  inflamed  area.  Four  hours  later  the  pustule 
discharged  about  a  tablespoonful  of  a  greenish  slimy  matter  very 
offensive  in  odor  and  the  inflammation  had  extended  over  the 
whole  abdominal  region.  An  application  was  made  to  the  sore 
of  a  mercurial  ointment  which  had  been  found  of  use  in  the  cor- 
rosive sores  frequently  met  with  in  the  islands.  On  the  fourth 
morning  the  patient  was  very  weak,  pulse  irregular,  tempera- 
ture  subject  to  sudden  fluctuations,  no  apx)etite,  complaint  of 
great  pain  about  the  bowels.  The  sore  which  had  appeared  the 
day  before  had  developed  rapidly  during  the  night  and  now 
exhibited  a  ragged  perforation  of  the  abdominal  wall  fully  an 
inch  in  diameter,  exposing  the  intestines  to  view.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  treatment  of  the  case  nothing  was  done  fur- 
ther than  to  keep  the  offensive  aperture  wet  by  compresses 
charged  with  a  dilution  of  phenol  sodique.  The  patient  died 
in  great  agony  that  day,  seventy-six  hours  after  the  poison  was 
taken  into  the  system.  Other  cases  noticed  presented  a  similar 
history   and  those  both  native  and  white  who  had  had  the 
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opportimity  of  observing  the  effect  of  this  arrow  poison  said 
that  it  was  in  every  way  a  typical  case. 

Still  other  poisons  are  in  use  among  the  Sub-Papnans,  but 
the  secrecy  of  the  women  is  so  strictly  preserved  that  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  their  preparation  or  their  action.  In 
these  notes  appears  only  the  record  of  things  actually  seen  or 
so  uniyersally  attested  by  the  natives  of  many  distinct  groups 
as  to  be  worthy  of  credence. 

William  Chubohill. 
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Article    V.— OPEN    QUESTIONS    IN    ENGLISH     PHI- 
LOLOGY. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  historical  study,  within  the  sphere 
of  language,  to  trace  the  progress  of  English  Philology  as  a 
science  and  a  scientific  pursuit  from  its  humble  origin  in  the 
Angostan  Age  down  to  the  present  decade ;  from  the  initial 
and  imperfect  labors  of  Crocker,  Bailey,  Ainsworth,  and  Doc- 
tor Samuel  Johnson  to  the  latest  scholarly  results  in  this  depart- 
ment. When  Jonathan  Swift,  in  1711,  sent  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  "  A  Proposal  for  Correcting,  Improving,  and  Ascertain- 
ing (making  sure)  the  English  Tongue,"  he  may  be  said  to  have 
presented  the  earliest  English  philological  pamphlet,  and,  in  a 
crude  and  general  form,  to  have  opened  the  way  for  that  truly 
scientific  study  of  English  which,  at  present,  enlists  the  inter- 
est and  stirs  the  pride  of  every  English  scholar.  English 
Philology  is  now  a  science  among  sciences ;  well  established 
and  rationally  studied,  and  has  long  since  done  with  apology 
and  defence. 

English  Philology,  as  all  other  sciences,  may  be  said  to  be 
made  up  of  settled  and  unsettled  questions.  Tis  so  in  philos- 
ophy, natural  and  mental ;  in  the  science  of  politics,  and  in 
sociology,  and  even  in  theology  itself.  Some  things  in  Scien- 
tific English,  as  in  general  philology,  are  settled,  else  it  would 
not  be  scientific,  and,  as  such,  are  quite  outside  the  province  of 
renewed  discussion.  This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  in  this, 
as  in  every  science,  there  are  some  minds  with  whom  nothing 
is  settled  and  who  spend  their  energies  in  the  investigation  and 
attempted  confirmation  of  issues  long  since  fixed  and  so  under- 
stood to  be.  Theology  is  not  the  only  sphere  in  which  some 
men  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  fundamental  truth. 
We  speak  to-day,  however,  of  the  unsettled  problems,  the  o^n 
questions,  in  English  Philology ;  felt  to  be  such  by  the  large 
majority  of  English  scholars ;  and  that,  after  the  most  candid 
and  painstaking  examination  of  their  nature,  scope,  and  bear- 
ings. 
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It  is  our  purpose,  in  the  present  paper,  to  call  attention  to 
four  or  five  of  these  questions,  most  of  which,  however,  must 
be  dismissed  with  a  few  words.  Our  object  is  that  of  sugges- 
tion and  stimulus  rather  than  that  of  comprehension  and  elab- 
orate treatment,  and  we  shall  have  accomplished  our  end,  if 
scholarly  interest  is  awakened  on  such  questions  and  helpful 
comment  elicited. 

Among  the  pending  questions  that  might  be  enumerated  and 
examined,  had  we  the  time,  are  such  as, — the  possible  or  prob- 
able universality  of  any  one  language,  involving  the  discussion 
of  the  claims  of  English  thereto ;  the  vexed  and  pressing  ques- 
tion of  English  Orthography,  involving  the  claims  of  Phonetic 
Spelling,  as  presented  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Engh'sh  and 
the  American  Philological  Associations;  the  question  of  an 
Accented  or  an  Unaccented  text  as  applied  to  the  editing  of 
our  earliest  M8S. — ^whether  we  shall  follow  Grein,  Zupitza,  and 
Sievers  in  accenting,  or  follow  "Wtdker,  in  his  Revision  of 
Grein,  as  he  omits  the  accent ; — ^the  question  of  English  Met- 
rical structure,  as  developed  by  Schipper,  Gvest,  Lanier,  and 
others ;  the  question  of  the  relation  of  English  to  the  other 
Teutonic  tongues,  especially  to  the  Gothic,  the  Icelandic,  and 
Priesic ;  and  finally,  whether  the  original  uninflected  English 
would  have  become,  as  it  now  is,  an  uninflected  tongue  quite 
apart  from  Eoman,  Danish,  and  Norman  influences. 

1.  The  QueeUon  of  English  Philological  Nomendalv/re. — 
We  refer  here,  especially,  to  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of 
such  terms  as  Anf^lo-Saxon,  Semi-8axon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  to 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  substituting  the  one  word  "  Eng- 
lish," as  applicable  to  each  of  the  different  periods  into  which  our 
speech  may  be  historically  divided.  It  is  patent  to  all  scholars, 
that  the  present  use  of  these  terms  is  vague  and  confusing,  and 
that  a  more  simple  and  accurate  terminology  is  desirable.  The 
tendency  of  philological  opinion  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
such  simplicity,  in  the  use  of  the  one  word  "  English."  It  is 
justified  by  the  demands  of  historical  accuracy,  by  a  scholarly 
study  of  the  language,  either  logically  or  chronologically,  and  by 
analogy,  as  in  French  and  German  and  other  continental  tongues. 
On  this  principle,  we  should  speak  of  First-English,  in  place  of 
Anglo-Saxon ;  meaning,  thereby,  the  period  extending  from  the 
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first  Teutonic  invasion,  449  A.D.,  to  the  Norman  Conqnest, 
1066,  or,  possibly,  to  the  close  of  the  Chronicle,  1154.  It  is 
thns  that  Prof,  liorley,  in  his  English  Writers^  Vol.  II.,  says 
— "In  these  Yolnme8,I  use,  throughout,  Anglo-Saxon  and  First 
English  as  equivalent  terms,  with  a  preference  for  the  homely 
form,  First-English."  Dr.  Sievers,  as  edited  by  Prof.  Cook, 
prefers  the  term,  Old  English,  and  caUs  his  grammar  Old  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  confirming  his  usage  by  that  of  the  Chronicle, 
of  Alfred,  Aelfric,  and  the  earliest  Bible  versions. 

On  this  basis,  also,  the  current  names,  Semi-Saxon,  Anglo- 
Norman,  would  give  place  to  one  of  such  names  as,  Early  Eng- 
lish, Transition  English,  or  Middle  English,  marking  the  period 
from  the  close  of  the  Chronicle  to  the  opening  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan era,  1550  A.  D.  Such  a  substitution  would  seem  to  be 
desirable  and  feasible,  the  main  difficulty  with  many  being  the 
settlement  of  the  beginning  of  Modem  English ;  whether  with 
Chaucer,  our  first  national  poet,  or  with  the  Elizabethan  authors, 
or,  as  some  insist,  later  still,  in  the  time  of  the  Addison  es- 
sayists. 

Can  we  do  any  better,  after  all,  than  follow  the  analogy  of 
the  Gterman  and  speak  of  Old  English,  Middle  English,  and 
Modem  English,  covering,  respectively^  the  periods,  449-1154  ; 
1154-1550;  1550-18—. 

2.  The  Question  of  the  Foreign  Element  in  the  English 
Vocabtdary. — ^We  emphasize  the  vocabulary  as  distinct  from 
the  structure,  it  being  conceded,  that  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  English  of  to-day,  the  presence  of  inflections  apart,  is 
substantially  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Alfred  and  Layamon. 
What  proportion  of  our  words,  as  words,  is  still  native  ?  Is 
the  native  element  in  the  preponderance,  as  we  have  hitherto 
held,  or  is  it  in  abeyance  and  increasingly  so,  as  the  scientific 
study  of  the  language  advances  ?  The  discussion  at  this  point 
was  never  sharper  than  it  is  now ;  the  tendency,  unquestion* 
ably,  being  to  reduce  the  native  element  to  a  minimum  in  favor 
of  a  more  and  more  pronounced  foreign  infusion.  Not  only 
are  our  old  classical  friends  contesting  the  ground,  but  some  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Indo-Europeans  are  just  beginning 
to  discover,  as  they  judge,  that  they  have  a  far  more  important 
position  among  the  components  of  our  all-embracing  English 
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than  hiBtoric  criticism  has  accorded  them.  We  allnde,  espedall  j, 
to  the  claims  of  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  Bcholars.  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  in  his  treatise  on  Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  stoutly  combats 
the  prevailing  view  as  to  the  large  Teutonic  element  in  Saxon 
and  Southern  Britain,  and  contends  for  the  large  infusion  of 
Celtic  blood  and  speech,  arraying,  in  proof,  Prof.  Huxley,  as  an 
anthropologist,  against  Mr.  Freeman,  as  an  English  historian. 
Even  in  so  dispassionate  a  study  as  linguistics,  we  all  know  that 
there  is,  at  times,  the  philological  craze.  We  are  living,  at 
present,  in  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Celtic  Craze,  it  being  now 
seriously  maintained  by  Celtic  enthusiasts,  that  most  of  the 
best  authors  in  English  Letters,  Shakespeare  included,  are  of 
Celtic  stock.  "  Almost  aU  Englishmen  of  the  present  day," 
says  Allen,  "  possess  at  least  a  fraction  of  Celtic  blood."  So,  in 
an  elaborate  work  on  the  ^^  Englishman  and  the  Scandinavian," 
by  Mr.  Metcalfe,  we  are  told,  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  "  disen- 
chant us  of  the  illusion  that  we  are  English  and  Saxon.  Be- 
furring,  at  first,  to  what  he  correctly  calls  the  strong  Scandina- 
vian tinge  of  Beowulf,  he  persists  in  emphasizing  before  our 
view  the  rapid  deepening  and  spreading  of  the  tinge  until  it 
suffuses  the  entire  body  of  English  speech. 

The  Latin-French  element  in  English  is  so  marked  and  so 
valuable  that  every  English  scholar  will  cautiously  utter  any 
dissent,  and  yet,  even  here,  the  zeal  of  many  linguists  is  not 
"  according  to  knowledge,"  when  they  tell  us  with  Weisse  and 
others,  that  this  element  makes  up  full  one-half,  if  not  six- 
tenths,  of  our  modem  English  vocabulary.  Li  fine,  is  not  the 
present  tendency  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  native  words  to 
about  three-tenths,  a  more  dangerous  and  unwarranted  extreme 
that  the  old  one  of  Sharon  Turner  and  others  to  make  it  seven- 
tenths  ?  Is  it  too  much  for  us,  as  English  philologists,  to  con- 
tend for  the  substantive  presence  of  five-tenths  of  our  words  as 
native  ?  On  this  basis,  is  not  all  necessary  concession  made  to 
Celt,  Scandinavian,  Nonman-French,  and  Latin-French,  and 
Greek,  and  to  those  various  additional  languages,  Indo-Ger- 
manic  and  Shemitic,  that  have  made  incidental  contributions 
to  our  speech  ?  This  much,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  true, 
that  the  claims  of  the  English  vocabulary  to  what  is  legitimately 
its  own  must  be  strenuously  pressed  and  preserved.    ^'It  is 
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worthy  of  note,"  says  Dr.  Murray  of  London,  "that  of  the 
whole  English  vocabulary  on  record  since  the  twelfth  century 
(as  far  as  A  and  B  shows),  more  than  three-fourths  is  still  in 
current  use,"  so  that  "the  general  fact  furnishes  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  controlling  identity  of  our  language  during  seven 
centuries." 

3.  The  Question  of  Lmgidstic  Methods  m  English  Phi- 
Iclogy. — One  of  the  prime  questions  now  under  discussion  in 
the  various  departments  of  scholarly  work,  is  that  of  method. 
In  education,  secondary,  collegiate,  and  professional,  what  is  the 
best  plan  of  procedure,  and  have  we,  as  yet,  as  educators, 
reached  it?  In  all  branches  of  language^tudy,  in  what  line 
shall  we  proceed  to  reach  the  most  beneficent  ends  ?  Is  the 
"natural  method,"  so  called,  as  appUed  now  to  the  ancient 
languages  in  some  quarters,  and,  especially,  to  the  modem 
European  tongues,  the  best  one  ? 

As  to  Eughsh  Phflology,  how  shall  we  best  study  or  teach 
the  language,  scientifically?  Conceding  that  all  such  study 
must  be  grammatical  and  textual ;  historical  and  comparative ; 
technical  and  etymological ;  which  of  these  shall  be  made 
prominent  ia  the  best  work  of  the  English  student  ?  In  a  paper 
published  in  the  Princeton  Heview,  Oct.  1874,  Prof.  March 
suggestively  writes  :  "  As  to  the  method  (of  linguistic  study) 
attention  is  now  given  more  to  the  meauing  and  less  to  the 
memorizing  of  forms,"  in  other  words,  if  we  interpret  Dr. 
March  correctly,  more  to  the  sense  and  less  to  the  structure, 
studying  language,  mainly,  as  the  author  adds,  "  in  its  relations 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  expression  of  it."  Shall  we 
study  English  as  Dr.  Taylor  of  Andover  insisted  we  should 
study  the  classics,  or  shall  we  adopt  a  less  critical  and  a  freer 
method  ?  Further,  and  especially^  to  what  extent,  in  isuch  a 
language  as  ours,  so  rich  in  authorship  and  objective  literary 
product,  should  the  literary  modify  the  linguistic?  Prof. 
Gildersleeve,  in  the  Princeton  Review^  1883,  has  called  our  at- 
tention, in  a  very  happy  way,  to  what  he  calls — Grammar  and 
Aesthetics.  How  far  should  the  aesthetic  affect  the  gram- 
matical, or,  more  broadly,  the  literary  affect  the  linguistic  ?  Dr. 
March,  in  his  little  manual.  The  Method  of  the  PMUAogical 
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Study  of  the  English  I/mguagej  hafi  happOy,  to  our  mind, 
solved  many  of  the  difficulties  of  this  problem,  though  others 
still  insist  upon  a  different  procedure. 

4.  The  Question  of  the  Jielation  of  British  English  to 
American  English, — ^Noah  Webster,  in  1828,  published  what 
he  called,  an  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ; 
stating,  later  in  his  life,  that  he  believed  a  ^^  future  separation  " 
of  these  two  forms  of  English  to  be  "  necessary."  We  have 
on  the  one  hand,  what  Prof.  Scheie  de  Yere  has  called, 
Americanisms,  and,  on  the  other,  what  Sichard  Grant  White 
has  called,  Britticisms,  each  having  distinctive  type  and  func- 
tion. When  points  of  difference  are  pressed,  we  are  told  that 
America  has  a  national  character  of  its  own,  as  affecting 
national  speech ;  that  it  has  its  own  climatic  conditions  and 
influences,  as  modifying  vocables  and  utterance;  that  it  is 
especially  subject  to  the  complex  agencies  of  continental  and 
Asiatic  immigration,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  defi- 
nitely marked  from  the  English  of  England,  as  to  accent, 
pronunciation,  dialects,  and  scholarly  usage.  Pressing,  how- 
ever, the  points  of  similarity,  it  may  be  urged,  that  there  is, 
after  all,  a  substantial  oneness  of  national  spirit,  based  on  a 
common  lineage,  increasing  intercommunication  and  a  common 
historic  destiny ;  that  political,  social,  and  industrial  interests 
are  confirming  the  process  of  linguistic  and  literary  fusion,  and 
that  even  the  old  dialects  themselves  are  fast  wearing  away  in 
England  under  the  infiuence  of  national  English  as  founded  by 
Chaucer  and  his  followers.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  question  of 
dialects  that  is  vitally  connected  with  the  general  question  now 
before  us.  One  of  the  most  helpful  treatises  that  marked  the 
awakening  of  Enghsh  Philology  as  a  science,  was  that  by  Mr. 
Ellis  of  England  on  "  The  English  Dialects  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,"  implying,  by  the  phraseology,  that  there  is  a 
dialectic  American  English,  as  there  is  a  dialectic  British  Eng- 
lish, in  Northumbria  and  Kent.  Prof.  Whitney,  in  his 
^^  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,"  has  given  us  im- 
portant suggestions  in  this  direction,  although  we  are  not 
always  sure  whether  the  word  dialect  is  used  throughout  the 
discussion  as  sharply  distinct  from  the  word  provincialism  or 
localism.     A  Dicdect  Society  has  recently  been  formed  in 
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America  with  reference  to  the  study  of  American  Dialects  as 
distinct  from  British  and  as  related  to  them.  We  start  the 
qneiy  here.  Have  we  at  all  any  such  linguistic  product  as  an 
American  Dialect,  as  they  have  in  Great  Britain,  the  Yorkshire 
Dialect  or  the  Lowland  Scotch  ?  We  are  well  aware,  that  not 
a  few  of  our  linguists  are  now  claiming  that  the  Negro  speech 
of  the  South  is,  out  and  out,  dialectic.  To  this  opinion  we  do 
not  demur.  This  apart,  however,  have  we  anything  American, 
in  the  general  line,  that  lies  outside  of  the  provincial  ?  The 
queetion  of  the  present  and  the  possible  future  relation  of 
American  English  to  British  English  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  answer  given  to  the  subject  of  dialect.  If,  as  Prof.  Whit- 
ney tells  us,  ^^  the  time  may  come  when  the  English  Language 
in  America  and  the  English  Language  in  Britain  will  exhibit 
a  noteworthy  difference  of  material  form  and  usage,"  how 
noteworthy,  we  may  ask,  will  that  difference  be,  and  how  far 
will  it  confirm  the  prophecy  of  Noah  Webster,  that  the  two 
languages  will  more  and  more  widely  separate.  "A  man's 
foes  may  be  those  of  his  own  household."  The  Mother-tongue 
and  the  Daughter-tongue  may  become  estranged. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  open  questions  of  English  Philology 
as  they  lie  before  our  mind,  while  it  occurs  to  us  to  say,  that 
upon  all  such  questions  increasing  light  is  falling  as  scientific 
philology  advances.  While  new  questions  of  difficulty  will 
ever  arise  along  the  lines  of  linguistic  inquiry,  these  older 
questions,  however  open,  should  gradually  find  their  place 
among  the  settled  facts  of  our  study.  As  the  emerging  of 
new  problems  indicates  philological  progress,  so  does  the  ad- 
justment of  existing  ones  indicate  no  less  clearly  such  a 
progress ;  and  it  seems  to  us  safe  to  say,  that  there  is  no  de- 
partment of  scholarly  investigation  in  which  this  double 
process  of  elimination  and  of  addition  is  more  normal  and 
healthful  than  it  is  within  the  department  of  Philology. 
Philology  will  compare  favorably  in  this  respect,  with  phi- 
losophy, education,  ethics,  and  economics,  and  finds  its  stability 
and  stimulus  alike  in  these  respective  questions  as  settled  and 
unsettled.  Agitation,  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  condition  of 
advance  and  final  adjustment.  We  stand  as  linguists,  to-day, 
on  safer  and  higher  ground  than  ever ;  and  while  we  know 
VOL.  xvn.  4 
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more,  as  lingniets,  than  we  ever  knew,  we  also  know  better 
than  ever  before  what  we  do  not  as  yet  know  and  what  it  is  the 
purpose  of  students  of  language  to  ascertain  and  establish. 
We  revert,  in  closing,  to  the  thought  with  which  we  opened — 
the  safe  because  scientific  progress  that  English  Linguistic 
study  is  now  making  and  the  promising  future  that  lies  before 
it. 

One  particular  element  of  this  progress  and  promise,  second 
as  we  think  to  no  other,  is  the  new  and  intelligent  interest 
awakened  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  speech — ^in  Old  and 
Middle  English. 

From  the  time  of  Leland  and  Parker,  Joscelin  and  Camden 
and  Junius,  Whelock  and  Eawlinson,  Thwaite,  Hicks  and 
Wanley,  on  through  the  labors  of  Bosworth,  Thorpe, 
Green,  and  Heyne  of  Halle,  English  Philology,  in  its  oldest 
periods,  has  been  in  no  need  of  defenders,  and  yet,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  publications  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  down  to  the  present,  the  list  of  these  workers  has 
greatly  enlarged,  and  their  enthusiasm  increased.  English 
scholars  are  asking,  as  never  before,  for  what  Mr.  Elton  would 
call,  The  Origins  of  the  English  Language,  and  are  not  content 
to  prosecute  a  scientific  study  of  the  home  speech  that  does  not 
begin  with  the  beginning.  English  is  thus  not  only  brought 
into  harmony  with  classical  and  modem  European  Philology, 
but  is  made  to  rest,  as  a  science,  upon  the  only  safe  foimdation. 
American  scholars  are  at  length  thoroughly  alive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  earlier  English,  as  attested  by  the  successful  labors  of 
Cook  and  Corson,  Hart  and  Harrison,  Gramett  and  March. 
Established  as  a  study,  in  1818,  at  the  University  of  Virginia^ 
under  the  personal  agency  of  Thomas  JefEerson,  it  has  found 
its  most  pronoimced  and  honored  advocate  in  the  person  of 
Prof.  March,  through  whose  writing  and  successful  efforts  on 
its  behalf  scores  of  America's  younger  linguists  have  been 
stimulated  to  devote  themselves  to  its  interests. 

The  celebrated  Max  Mliller  entitles  his  latest  linguistic  work, 
The  Science  of  Thought ;  and  we  close  with  the  suggestion, 
that  among  aU  the  open  questions  of  Philology,  Comparative 
or  Special,  Shemitic  or  Aryan,  the  question  of  that  treatise, 
the  true  relation  of  thought  to  speech,  may  perchance,  be  the 
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weightiest.  If,  ae  we  are  told,  '^  with  the  advance  of  the 
eeience  of  language  we  may  expect  a  coordinate  change  in  the 
methods  of  psychology,"  what,  we  ask,  is  the  psychologic  ele- 
ment ID  speech  ? 

If  Monsienr  Cousin  is  right  in  calling  ^'  words  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  absolute,"  we  are  working,  after  all,  as  philolo- 
gists, within  a  section  of  the  domain  of  the  mental  and  the 
ethicaL  English  speech  is  the  embodiment  of  English  thought, 
personality,  character,  and  life.  Philology  is  one  of  the 
Philosophies.     It  is  the  "  Science  of  Thought." 

T.  W.  HxjOT. 
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Abticlb  VL— the  scientific  AND  SCRIPTURAL 
BASIS  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

The  question,  "If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again"?  has  ever 
been  and  must  ever  be  one  of  profound  interest  to  men.  The 
prevailing  spirit  of  any  age  will  determine  the  mental  attitude 
of  men  toward  such  a  problem,  and  their  readiness  to  receive 
or  to  reject  a  doctrine  of  immortality.  The  men  of  a  credu- 
lous age  who  are  ready  to  believe  in  the  realization  of  the 
desire  of  the  heart  or  in  the  substantial  reaUty  of  the  form 
which  appears  in  a  dream  of  the  night,  will  believe  a  doctrine 
of  immortality  without  much  evidence.  The  men  of  a  scep- 
tical age,  especially  if  inclined  to  materialism,  will  demand 
the  reappearance  of  a  material  body  bearing  "  the  print  of  the 
nails,"  the  visible  marks  of  past  form  before  they  will  believe. 

The  men  of  a  scientific  age  will  approach  this  question  in  the 
reverent  spirit  of  Science,  seeking  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the 
question,  which  is  of  itself  significant,  and  to  find  an  answer 
which  rests  upon  known  facts  or  upon  recognized  scientific 
conditions.  We  may,  therefore,  ask:  Does  the  science  of 
our  day  recognize  any  sufficient  basis  for  .the  doctrine  of 
immortality?  "To  be,"  says  Lotze,  "means  to  stand  in  rela- 
tions," that  is  to  say,  what  any  thing  is  or  is  to  become  is 
not  determined  simply  by  its  own  nature  but  also  by  the 
sphere  of  its  relations  and  by  the  objects  with  which  it  is 
related  by  means  of  correspondence.  "  All  organic  beings,"  says 
Mr.  Darwin,  "  have  been  formed  on  two  great  laws,  unity  of  type 
and  the  conditions  of  existence.  In  fact,  the  conditions  of  ex- 
istence is  the  higher  law."  That  is  to  say,  the  permanence  and 
the  perfection  of  every  organic  being  depends  upon  its  finding 
and  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  its  existence. 

An  acorn  is  a  potential  oak ;  but  it  cannot  abide  simply  as  an 
acorn,  for  the  very  forces  of  nature  which  will  build  up  an  oak 
wiU  bum  up  a  Kf  eless  acorn ;  and  it  cannot  become  an  oak 
except  as  it  comes  into  receptive  correspondence  with  soil  and 
sunshine,  rain  and  air.    The  tiny  oyster  which  floats  away 
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from  the  gills  of  its  parent  lias  a  possible  development  and  a 
possible  period  of  duration ;  but  nnless  it  finds  a  lodging  plaoe 
where  it  can  correspond  with  its  appropriate  enviroimient,  it 
will  neither  become  a  perfect  oyster  nor  continue  to  exist  as  a 
germ,  but  will  be  resolved  into  its  component  elements. 

A  bird,  in  the  shell,  has  a  possible  mature  form ;  but  it  will 
only  continue  to  be  and  attain  maturity  of  form  as  it  comes  into 
vital  correspondence  with  the  world  which  lies  without  the 
fihelL  Correspondence  in  the  proper  sphere  of  relations  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  continuance  and  to  the  perfection  of  all 
forms  of  organic  life. 

^^  There  is  a  striking  parallelism  in  the  laws  of  life  through- 
out time  and  space."  We  find,  as  a  matter  both  of  observation 
and  of  experience,  that  the  development  of  mental  life  is  con- 
ditioned ;  unless  there  are  objects  which  stand  in  relation  to  the 
mind  and  which  impress  themselves  upon  it  through  the  senses, 
and  upon  which  the  mind  lays  hold  by  perception,  memory,  and 
judgment,  there  can  be  no  mental  growth,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know  at  least,  no  mental  permanency.  The  moral  powers  of 
the  soul  cannot  develop  without  an  environment  of  personal 
beings  who  call  forth  faith  and  love,  reverence  and  service. 
These  moral  qualities  also  if  left  without  environment  would 
cease  to  exist  Immanuel  Kant  has  pointed  out  this  fact.  He 
says,  ^^This  supposed  substance  (the  soul)  may,  if  not  by 
decomposition,  by  gradual  loss  {remissio)  of  its  powers,  con. 
sequentiy  by  elanguescence,  if  I  may  employ  this  expression, 
be  changed  into  nothing.  For  consciousness  itself  has  a  degree 
which  may  be  lessened  and  so  with  all  other  faculties." 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  may  well  ask  the  question 
whether  there  is  any  scientific  basis  of  immortality.  Science  of 
course  can  pass  no  positive  sentence  upon  anything  which  is 
not  an  object  of  knowledge;  but  Science  can  say,  from  that 
which  is  known,  what  would  be  the  necessary  conditions  of 
immortal  life. 

According  to  biological  and  psychological  science  there  are 
two  conditions  which  must  be  realized,  if  there  be  an  eternal 
life,  (a)  There  must  be  an  appropriate,  eternal,  and  unchange- 
able environment  with  which  living  beings  may  correspond, 
if  moral,  mental,  and  vital  powers  are  to  exist  forever,    {b) 
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There  must  be,  in  any  created  being,  a  capacity  of  enter- 
ing into  correspondence  with  such  an  environment  and  the 
attainment  of  such  correspondence  if  it  is  to  endure  forever. 

If  there  is  in  the  imiverse  no  form  of  existence  but  sach  as 
is  changeable,  transient,  and  perishable,  there  can  be  no  eternal 
correspondence,  and,  therefore,  no  eternal  life.  If  there  is  any 
creature  which  has  capacity  only  to  correspond  with  that  which 
is  transient  and  perishable  there  can  be  for  that  creature  no 
eternal  life. 

Science  demands  that  there  should  be  an  eternal  underlying 
Being,  and  relation  and  correspondence  with  that  Being,  as  the 
condition  of  perfect  and  permanent  life.  Mr.  Spencer  says: 
"Perfect  correspondence  would  be  perfect  life.  Were  there 
no  changes  in  the  environment  but  such  as  the  organism  had 
adapted  changes  to  meet  and  were  it  never  to  fail  in  the 
efficiency  with  which  it  met  them,  there  would  be  eternal  ex- 
istence and  eternal  knowledge."  And  we  may  add  that  if 
such  existence  is  to  be  a  moral  one  there  must  be  a  moral 
environment. 

According  to  this  scientific  conception  also  only  that  which 
enters  into  correspondence  with  the  abiding  environment  would 
abide ;  for  as  Mr.  Darwin  says :  ^^  I^atnral  selection  acts  so  as  to 
produce  that  which  endures." 

And  Lotze  says :  "  That  will  last  forever  which  according  to 
its  excellence  and  its  spirit  must  be  an  abiding  part  of  the 
order  of  the  imiverse.  What  lacks  that  preserving  worth  will 
perish." 

According  to  these  scientific  conditions,  perfect  and  per- 
manent correspondence  with  a  perfect  and  permanent  environ- 
ment would  constitute  and  secure  immortal  life. 

This  scientific  basis  of  eternal  life  is  precisely  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Scriptures  base  the  doctrine  of  Christian  immortality. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  self-existent  and  eternal 
God  who  only  hath  immortality  hath  given  to  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  to  have  life  in  himself,  and  hath  made  him  the  medium 
through  which  men  may  come  into  abiding  correspondence 
with  Himself  and  may  thereby  live  forever.  To  know  the 
only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ — ^that  is  to  know  by  communion 
or  correspondence — ^is  eternal  life.      This  knowledge  is  the 
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knowledge  of  love,  which  has  in  it  reverence,  and  faith,  devo- 
tion, and  obedience.  "  Every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God  and 
knoweth  God."  The  man  who  knows  God  thus  is  brought 
into  perfect  and  permanent  correspondence  with  that  perfect 
and  permanent  environment  which  perfects,  and  therefore, 
makes  permanent  the  essential  elements  of  his  nature,  and 
which  fits  him,  according  to  Lotze's  philosophical  conception, 
to  be  a  part  of  a  coherent  system  of  things  which  must  forever 
abide. 

The  conception  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  the  visible 
world  with  which  man  may  limit  his  correspondence  is  destined 
to  pass  away,  but  God  will  abide  amid  aU  mutations,  and  all 
evanescences,  and  he  who  is  in  communion  with  God  will  abide 
forever.  "  The  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof " — 
the  outward  form  and  the  inward  desire — "  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  forever." 

Dr.  Domer  speaking  in  the  name  of  theology  says :  "Accord- 
ingly eveiything  depends  on  the  communication  of  the  divine 
life  to  man  being  assured.  This  is  only  secured  to  Christians 
through  Christ.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  recog- 
nized the  possibility  of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  its  destina- 
tion for  this." 

St.  John  speaking  in  the  name  of  Christianity  says :  "  And 
this  is  the  record  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and 
this  life  is  in  his  Son.    He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life." 

This  leads  to  the  statement  of  the  single  and  simple  truth, 
which  this  Article  is  intended  to  set  forth  and  to  emphasize, 
namely,  that  the  conditions  of  immortality  which  science  de- 
mands, and  which  philosophy  declares  to  be  sufficient,  are  the 
very  same  conditions  as  those  upon  which  the  Christian  Script- 
ures base  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life.  The  Christian  basis  of 
immortality  is  preeminently  a  scientific  basis  of  immortality. 

WnjiiAM  W.  McLans. 
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Abticlb  VII.— church  MUSIC. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  satiefactorj  church  music  arises  in 
large  decree  from  the  requirements  of  public  worship.  For 
ordinary  occasions  we  can  draw  on  all  feelings  and  all  shades  of 
feeling,  range  at  will  among  them,  exercise  liberty  in  expressing 
them.  The  problem  of  the  concert  room,  the  opera  house,  the 
place  of  entertainment  of  whatever  kind,  is  broad  and  corres- 
pondingly easy  of  solution.  In  the  church,  the  case  is  different. 
We  have  before  us  a  lofty  but  limited  purpose.  If  we  deal  with 
a  variety  of  emotions  we  deal  with  them  under  limitations. 
Over  all  must  dominate  religious  sentiment,  penetrated  through 
and  through  with  the  thought  of  God  and  of  human  des- 
tiny. The  realities  out  of  which  our  emotions  spring  give 
to  them  a  distinct  quality  to  which  the  music  that  would 
awaken  or  express  them  must  conform.  This  quality  of 
sacredness  belongs  to  ^every  feeling  of  the  house  of  God  and 
the  hour  of  worship.  In  church  we  may  have  joy,  but  it  must 
be  sacred  joy ;  we  may  have  fear,  but  it  must  be  a  holy  fear ; 
we  may  have  love,  but  it  must  be  of  a  divine  quality;  we 
may  have  triumph,  but  it  must  be  in  God;  we  may  have 
discouragement,  but  it  must  not  be  desperation.  Religious 
emotions  differ  from  those  not  tempered  by  religious  thought. 
Aroimd  the  inner  life  of  man  is  thrown  in  his  devout  moments 
a  peculiar  coloring.  The  problem  of  matching  that  color  by 
musical  tone  is  delicate  and  unique.  Sacred  music  differs 
from  other  music  in  that  it  deals  with  emotions  thus  modified. 

This  fact  imposes  severe  restrictions  on  musical  composers, 
and  on  choir  masters  who  have  to  exercise  tlieir  judgment  in 
selections,  and  on  singers  whose  office  it  is  to  interpret  musical 
compositions.  The  distinction  between  secular  and  sacred 
music  is  subtle  enough  to  be  easily  lost  sight  of.  The  approach 
of  one  to  the  other  may  be  so  close,  the  transition  from  one  to 
the  other  so  gradual,  and  more  than  all  the  substitution  of  the  one 
for  the  other,  may  ofttimes  be  so  convenient  or  so  in  accord 
with  the  moods  and  tastes  of  all  concerned,— composers,  sing- 
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en,  choir  masters,  and  congregations, — ^that  we  are  compelled 
to  be  constantlj  on  gaard  against  the  intrusion  of  worldliness 
bj  the  way  of  music  into  the  house  of  worehip. 

The  danger  of  this  is  not  so  remote  as  one  might  infer  from 
the  apparent  harmlessnees  of  music  in  all  its  forms.  This  ap- 
pearance of  harmlessness  is  superficial  and  fraught  with  peril. 
We  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  led  astray  on  the  emotional 
side,  and  music  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  emotional  sphere. 
I  have  seen  a  seemingly  reverent  audience  thrown  into  levity 
in  the  midst  of  a  service  by  an  unwise  organ  selection.  The 
transition  was  so  sudden  and  unpremeditated  that  no  one  seemed 
to  know  how  it  came,  or  to  distinctly  take  note  of  it.  Around 
the  choir  loft  hang  stealthy  influences  promotive  of  devotion  or 
destructive  to  it.  8ome  of  these  must  be  indicated  in  their 
proper  place.  But  before  I  come  to  them,  a  second  limitation 
should  be  suggested. 

It  is  not  enough  that  church  music  be  sacred.  It  must  adapt 
itself  to  the  exigencies  of  each  season  of  worship.  The  choice 
of  pieces  must  harmonize  with  whatever  else  is  said  and  done 
on  that  occasion.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  a  single  definite 
thought  shall  run  through  the  whole  service,  but  that  while 
latitude  is  given  for  the  play  of  all  phases  of  feeling,  there 
must  be  in  each  service  a  unity  of  impression,  such  as  comes 
from  the  subordination  of  all  parts  to  a  prevailing  spirit.  With 
the  increasing  valuation  of  worship,  and  the  increasing  disposi- 
tion to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  worship,  we  cease  to  regard  the 
music  as  a  thing  by  itself,  to  be  chosen  at  hap-hazzard,  without 
reference  to  other  parts  of  the  service.  We  have  to  discuss  it 
as  an  act  of  worship  in  dose  relation  to  all  the  other  acts  of 
worship  at  that  time  and  in  that  place ;  as  an  element  in  a  har- 
monious whole;  part  of  a  psychologically  connected  service, 
which  must  move  from  first  to  last,  with  the  progression  of  a 
symphony,  the  unity  of  an  oration, — I  might  say  the  symmetry 
of  a  poem. 

A  religious  service  is  a  work  of  art.  The  problem  is  how 
to  take  the  people  as  they  are  when  they  enter  the  church  and 
studiously  lead  them,  by  suitable  transitions  of  feeling,  out  of 
their  unspiritual  moods  into  divine  contemplation,  adoration,  and 
life  purposes.     In  helping  to  do  this,  the  work  of  the  choir 
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correspondB  closely  with  that  of  the  mmiBter.  It  is  of  the 
same  natare,  and  demands  equally  careful  conduct.  Its  office 
is  to  awaken  devout  sentiments  in  the  congregation  and  aid 
in  their  expression.  That  the  work  of  the  two  may  har- 
monize, the  choir  must  choose  from  the  material  at  its  disposal 
that  which,  in  word  and  musical  quality,  falls  in  with  the  im- 
pression which  the  pastor  seeks  now  to  produce.  Otherwise, 
however  excellent  may  be  the  musical  part,  judged  by  itself,  we 
have  a  distracting  effect. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  this  use  of  music  in  public  worship,  we 
get  a  criterion  by  which  everything  which  comes  from  the 
choir  loft  is  to  be  judged.  The  question  which  singers  and 
congregations  are  first  to  ask,  in  regard  to  any  musical  utter- 
ance, and  from  their  inmost  consciousness  answer,  is  simply  this : 
Does  it  awaken  in  us,  or  truly  express  for  us,  sentiments  ap- 
propriate to  the  house  of  God  and  the  hour  of  worship  ?  Does 
it  help  our  sense  of  divine  things  ?  Is  this  the  chief  effect  ? 
To  this,  all  church  music  must  aspire,  and  failing  of  this  it 
must  be  discarded  for  a  better  kind.  The  moment  we  open 
the  door  to  other  than  this  strictly  religious  standard  of  judg- 
ment, we  are  exposed  to  manifold  dangers.  We  can  not  afford 
to  convert  our  churches  into  concert  rooms  for  the  display  of 
musical  art,  nor  for  the  gratification  of  musical  taste  as  such, 
nor  for  the  exhibition  of  phenomenal  voices  and  professional 
skilL  Musical  art  we  must  have  if  we  would  render  the  best 
sacred  music  in  the  most  effective  way  for  religious  purposes  ; 
a  correct  musical  feeling  will  always  be  cultivated  and  a  correct 
taste  will  always  be  met  by  well  selected  and  executed 
compositions,  bom  out  of  profound  religious  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  composers;  professional  skill  is  helpful  if  it  be 
sanctified;  and  phenomenal  voices  that  submit  to  the  proper 
limitations  of  use  in  public  worship  may  render  glorious  ser- 
vice ;  but  the  business  of  the  house  of  God  is  the  cultivation 
of  religious  feeling  and  the  devout  expression  of  it ;  and  the 
moment  any  one  of  the  above  or  kindred  motives  begins  to 
determine  the  musical  parts  of  a  service  we  are  in  danger  of  a 
worldliness  which  paralyzes  worship. 

Choristers  need  to  exercise  the  most  careful  discrimination  in 
regard  to  the  sacredness  of  music.    Not  all  slow  and  subdued 
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moyements,  with  tender  chords,  can  be  counted  as  sacred,  how- 
ever religions  the  words  set  to  the  composition.  I  have  to  con- 
fess that  not  a  small  portion  of  sach  pieces,  some  of  them  fa- 
vorites with  choirs,  fail  to  impress  me  religiously.  They  come 
to  me  with  reminiscences  of  subdued  scenes  from  the  opera  or 
of  moonlight  serenades  of  long  ago,  rather  than  of  any  spe- 
cially holy  moods  I  have  experienced.  I^ot  that  I  have  heard 
these  particular  pieces  in  operas  and  serenades ;  but  they  possess, 
as  sung  for  instance  by  a  quartette,  the  quality  appropriate  to 
such  scenes.    They  are  subdued,  but  not  holy. 

I  might  go  on  with  my  confession,  and  perhaps  extort  one 
from  other  frequenters  of  public  worship.  No  voice  is  too 
good  or  too  well  trained  for  use  in  church,  but  much  of  the 
music  introduced  into  our  churches  seems  to  have  been  written 
less  with  reference  to  stirring  devout  sentiments  in  the  soul 
than  to  giving  some  favorite  singer  an  opportunity  to  bring  out 
an  extra  high  note  or  some  other  individual  peculiarity.  Other 
Bo-called  sacred  compositions  have  the  appearance  of  seeking 
to  represent  art  as  such,  rather  than  any  possible  experiences  of 
man  in  relation  to  God.  Much  of  what  passes  current  in  our 
churches  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the  display  of  difficult 
combinations  and  intricate  harmonies.  Such  pieces  might 
possibly  affect  one  differently  when  executed  by  the  perfectly 
trained  choirs  for  which  they  may  have  been  written,  but  if 
undertaken  by  a  choir  not  equal  to  the  task,  the  result  is  far 
from  devotional. 

In  any  case,  music  of  this  character  is  not  well  suited  to 
church  use.  It  fixes  attention  on  itself  in  a  way  which  pre- 
cludes the  abandonment  of  singers  or  hearers  to  devotion. 
It  has  not,  as  a  rule,  the  power  to  Uf t  godward.  The  great 
moTements  of  men's  spirits  are  not  represented  by  artistic 
elaborations,  nor  by  phenomenal  touches  of  Ught  and  shade^  nor 
by  strong  dashes  of  color,  but  by  expressions  of  medium  tone 
and  moderate  range.  Simplicity  is  the  soul  of  art  after  all, 
and  it  is  the  soul  of  religion.  The  highest  art  in  music,  as 
everywhere,  is  that  which  attracts  no  attention  to  itself  or  to 
the  performer,  but  compels  one  to  follow  the  sentiment,  lost  to 
all  else  until  the  spell  is  past.  Then  one  knows  he  has  been 
moved  but  can  scarcely  tell  how.     In  this  simplicity  lies  the 
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power  of  the  great  chorals,  of  maeterpiecee  in  oratorios,  of 
the  grandest  works  of  all  composers,  and  of  the  chant,  so  nearly 
obsolete  but  so  worthy  to  be  revived.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  best 
thing  I  have  heard  in  a  whole  year  past,  considering  it  in  the 
light  of  the  demands  of  public  worship,  is  an  antiphonal  chant. 

There  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  our  churches  have,  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  faUen  into  the  concert  mood;  that  the  rivalry 
among  music  committees,  or  those  whom  they  represent,  to  se- 
cure the  most  attractive  singing,  with  too  little  regard  to  other 
considerations  than  that  of  drawing  listeners— combined  with 
the  ambition  of  singers  to  do  themselves  credit  by  displaying 
their  skill,  and  the  facility  with  which  congregations  accept  en- 
tertainment in  place  of  religious  inspiration — has  brought  us  to 
a  state  in  which  we  neither  expect  nor  demand  that  the  music 
of  our  churches  shall  move  us  to  devotion.  We  listen  that  we 
may  be  gratified  and  may  flatter  ourselves  over  our  choir,  or 
that  we  may  criticise  voices  and  execution.  We  have  become 
listeners  and  critics  and  have  not  learned  to  worship.  Is  this 
so  ?  Does  the  spirit  within  us  say  it  is  so  ?  If  "  yes,"  then 
we  have  undergone  the  danger  which  we  ought  to  dread. 

How  far  may  this  state  of  things,  if  it  exists,  be  ascribed  to 
the  quartette  choir,  with  its  conspicuous  individualities,  its  too 
natural  seeking  after  applause,  and  its  want  of  a  numerous 
company  into  which  each  member  may  become  merged  and  lost, 
as  the  members  of  a  chorus  may  do  ?  How  far  is  the  unsatisfac- 
tory character  of  much  of  our  church  music  due  to  the  passion 
for  the  phenomenal,  the  exceptional,  the  difficult,  rather  than 
for  music  of  medium  range  and  massive  character,  adapted  to 
chorus  work,  and  more  easily  devotional,  in  so  far,  at  least, 
as  it  is  not  showily  complex  and  aspiringly  artistic  ? 

These  questions  are  seeking  an  answer  and  are  at  the  same 
time  turning  the  minds  of  musical  critics  who  are  lovers  of 
public  worship,  towards  the  restoration  of  the  chorus  to  its  old 
place  in  the  choir  lofts.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  our  churches 
are,  to  a  considerable  degree,  failing  to  use  music  for  its  highest 
ends  in  worship.  For  some  reason  we  miss  the  devotional 
quality  and  the  devout  effect.  Witness  for  example  a  scene 
like  this.  On  a  recent  notable  religious  occasion  in  a  New 
England  State,  I  saw  one  of  the  chief  speakers  for  the  evening 
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sitting,  while  Te  Deum  was  being  Bung,  listening  with  finger  in 
air,  body  half  turned  to  a  lady  in  the  pew  behind  him,  calling 
her  attention  by  wink  and  nod  and  liAnd  sign  whenever  the 
chief  soprano  was  making  ready  for  one  of  those  rushes  to  a 
high  note,  for  which  she  was  manifestly  famous.  To  one  who 
habitually  feels  that  Te  Deum  were  best  sung  while  the  con- 
gregation is  on  bended  knees,  such  a  state  of  mind  seemed  a 
pitiful  desecration.  This  hymn,  by  the  way,  is  in  special  favor 
with  choirs.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  reserve  so  long  and 
grand  a  hymn  for  rare  occasions  which  call  for  peculiarly  sub- 
lime acts  of  praise. 

That  the  choir  of  many  voices  can  not  afford  to  be  elaborate 
iB  protection  against  the  subordination  of  the  worshipful  ele- 
ment to  the  display  of  exceptional  quaUties  of  voice  or  remark- 
able skill.  Where  chorus  music  is  used,  not  merely  as  a  sup- 
port or  background  for  a  few  leading  singers,  but  as  the  main 
vehicle  of  expression,  the  critical  spirit  finds  less  to  feed  on, 
and  the  worshiper  more  readily  gives  himself  to  the  proper 
occupations  of  God's  house. 

Circumstances  are  combining  to  bring  the  possibilities  of  the 
chorus  choir  within  easier  reach  than  in  former  days.  The 
movement  towards  a  liturgy,  in  those  churches  which  have 
hitherto  had  none,  is  favorable.  These  churches  have  for  a 
long  time  been  endeavoring  to  make  music  supply  the  lack  of  a 
liturgy.  The  prejudice  against  responses  by  the  congregation 
has  made  it  hard  to  introduce  new  elements  ipto  the  service. 
If  we  might  not  say  "  Amen  "  to  a  prayer,  nor  join  in  a  re- 
sponsive prayer  or  litany,  or  in  an  audible  confession  of  sin ; 
nor  with  one  voice  avow  our  belief  in  the  realities  of  faith 
before  offering  the  prayer  of  faith,  in  what  direction  could 
worship  be  improved  ?  In  the  main,  of  course,  by  increasing 
the  work  of  the  choir.  It  must  do  what  we  ought  to  permit  the 
people  to  do.  It  must  sing  for  them  the  Lord's  Prayer,  per- 
haps a  collect,  or  even  the  creed.  It  must  respond  after  the 
prayer.  The  result  is  that  the  music  outbalances  the  rest 
of  the  service.  The  choir  does  too  much,  sometimes  nearly 
all.    Where  it  does  so  much,  it  must  needs  be  fine. 

With  the  passing   away   of   prejudices    against   responses 
by  the  people,  the  choir  may  do  a  less  conspicuous  though  not 
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lees  important  part.  Wlien  brought  into  proper  balance  with 
the  share  given  to  the  people  in  a  service  largely  responfiive, 
the  mnsic  may  be  briefer  and  in  the  main  more  simple.  The 
chant  may  also  be  restored,  as  by  its  movement  and  hallowed 
associations  one  of  the  best  expressions  of  religions  feeling. 

A  second  favoring  condition  is  the  increased  number  of  per- 
sons in  every  community  who  are  available  for  a  volunteer 
chorus.  In  our  search  after  phenomenal  voices  we  overlook  the 
fairly  good  ones.  We  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  singers.  In 
truth,  we  have  cultivated  a  style  of  music  which  can  only  be 
sustained  by  professionals.  When  we  are  ready  to  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent and  for  our  purposes  a  superior  style,  we  shall  find  that 
we  have  voices  to  render  it.  The  possibility  of  a  supply  of 
such  voices  is  strengthened  by  music  teaching  in  our  public 
schools.  One  on  the  look  out  among  so  many  pupUs  can 
hardly  fail  to  find  enough  for  the  demand.  With  some  special 
training  these  will  be  ready. 

As  to  how  this  training  is  to  be  provided  I  have  a  sugges- 
tion. Suppose  that,  instead  of  spending,  in  each  church  of 
a  community,  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  year, 
as  under  the  present  system,  we  were  to  cooperate  in  some 
such  way  as  this.  Lot  a  choral  society  be  formed  in  each 
church  and  the  whole  musical  fund  of  the  church  be  put  into 
its  hands.  Let  each  society  expend  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  sum  for  an  organist  and  for  the  services  of  a  pro- 
fessional teacher  of  vocal  music,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  train  the  society  as  a  whole  in  music  almost  exclusively 
sacred,  wnd  m  addition  gwe  to  edch  imdividvM  the  necessa/ry 
vocal  cullmre,*  The  societies  should  combine  to  employ  the 
same  professional  teacher,  and  in  this  way  pay  enough  to  se- 
cure a  first-class  instructor,  who  would  practically  have  charge 
of  the  choirs  of  the  community.  The  honor  of  being  at  the 
head  of  a  society  would  be  sufficient  for  the  chorister,  who 
would  be  merely  a  leader.     The  social  advantages  to  the  mem- 

*  These  words  are  made  emphatic,  because  vocal  culture,  strictly 
speaking,  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  plan.  Each  member  of  the 
choral  society  should  have  private  instruction  in  voice  culture,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  singing  tunes.  This  instruction  is  the  main  induce- 
ment to  regularity  and  the  compensation  for  sacrifices  connected  with 
the  work. 
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b^rs  and  their  vocal  training  wonld  be  abundant  inducement 
to  them.  The  joint  fund  of  these  choirs  would  in  many  cases 
amount  to  several  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  in  some  cases 
enough  to  sustain  a  flourishing  school  of  sacred  music.  In  each 
society  there  would  always  be  a  liberal  residue  to  spend  in  pur- 
chase of  musical  works  and  in  such  other  ways  as  might  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  organization,  not  forgetting  prizes  for 
attainment,  and,  if  you  please,  a  joint  prize  for  the  society 
which  might  be  successful  in  a  contest  at  an  annual  festival. 
I  do  not  need  to  work  out  details.  The  plan  seems  feasible 
and  to  promise  such  church  music  as  we  need.  How  would  it 
influence  the  development  of  musical  talent  and  occasionally  of 
musical  genius  ?    And  what  of  its  effect  upon  public  worship  ? 

Edwabd  Hunoebfobo. 
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CURRENT      LITERATURE. 


Thrbb  Dbamab  of  ExnaiPiDBS.* — ^The  Greek  drama  was  strongly 
inflaenced  by  many  theatrical  conventionalities  which  are  un- 
known to  the  modem  stage  and  unfamiliar  to  the  readers  of  to- 
day. It  was  based,  also,  on  myths,  and  assumed  beliefs  and 
habits  of  thought  and  life  which  are  almost  forgotten.  Even  the 
professional  philologist  finds  difficulty  in  placing  himself  in  the 
mental  position  of  the  listeners  in  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus 
at  Athens,  while  the  present  generation  in  general  knows  less  of 
mythology  than  the  generations  which  were  expected  to  recognize 
and  appreciate  allusions  to  ''Cynthia's  Seat,"  the  sleeping  En- 
dymion  and  a  hundred  more.  Thus  a  simple  literal  translation  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  Greece  can  hardly  be  popular  and  easy 
reading.  No  translation  of  Homer,  even,  seems  satisfactory 
although  the  reader  of  the  Iliad  needs  only  to  know  the  details  of 
the  story  which  the  poet  gives,  while  the  accessories  of  the  drama 
were  both  many  and  important. 

Translators  of  Greek  plays  have  been  thrown  into  perplexity. 
Few  readers  have  ever  taken  the  so-called  literal  prose  transla- 
tions as  anything  but  a  key  to  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Greek.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  better  known  for  his  oriental  work, 
made  a  readable  paraphrase  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus, 
and  announced  his  principle  in  his  preface :  '^  This  grand  play, 
which  to  the  scholar  and  the  poet,  lives,  breathes,  and  moves  in 
the  dead  language,  has  hitherto  seemed  to  me  to  drag  and  stifle 
under  conscientious  translation  into  the  living ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
have  lost  that  which  I  think  the  drama  can  least  afford  to  lose  all 
the  world  over.  And  so  ...  I  came  to  break  the  bounds  of 
Greek  tragedy,  then  to  swerve  from  the  Master's  foot  steps." 
Fitzgerald's  work  has  much  of  the  Greek  spirit,  but  of  many  of 
his  choral  odes  only  the  barest  hint  is  found  in  Aeschylus. 
Robert  Browning  gives  us  a  translation  of  the  same  Agamemnon, 
on  very  different  principles.  "If  because  of  the  immense  fame  of 
the  following  tragedy,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  I  wished  to  ac- 
quaint myself  with  it,  and  could  only  do  so  by  the  help  of  a  trans- 

*  Three  Dramas  ofBuripidea.    By  William  Cranston  Lawton.    Boston,  1889. 
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lator,  I  should  require  him  to  be  literal  at  every  cost  save  that  of 
absolute  violence  to  our  language.  The  use  of  certain  allowable 
constructions,  which  happening  to  be  out  of  daily  favor  are  all  the 
more  appropriate  to  archaic  workmanship,  is  no  violence :  but  I 
would  be  tolerant  for  once, — ^in  the  case  of  so  immensely  famous 
an  original,— of  even  a  clumsy  attempt  to  furnish  me  with  the  very 
turn  of  each  phrase  in  as  Greek  a  fashion  as  English  will  bear. 
.  .  .  And  lastly,  when  presented  with  these  ideas,  I  should  ex- 
.  pect  the  result  to  prove  very  hard  reading  indeed,  if  it  were 
meant  to  resemble  Aeschylus.''  Browning  was  certainly  right  in 
the  anticipation  of  this  last-quoted  sentence.  Few  English 
readers,  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  have  completed  the 
perusal  of  his  Agamemnon,  except  as  a  curiosity  or  a  task.  Even 
the  ordinary  Sophomore  would  find  the  Greek  original  as  conven- 
ient for  the  elucidation  of  Browning's  translation,  as  the  transla- 
tion helpful  in  the  reading  of  the  Greek. 

How  then  shall  the  ordinary  reader  attain  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  drama  ?  Fitzgerald  gives  too  much  that  is  not 
found  in  Aeschylus,  while  Browning's  Aeschylus  hides  the  poet's 
meaning  in  obscure  phrases.  Can  we  do  no  better  than  to  send 
the  inquirer  to  an  English  play  on  the  Greek  model,  like  Milton's 
Samson  Agonistes  ?  Mrs.  Browning's  translation  of  the  Prome- 
theus Bound  of  Aeschylus,  has  indeed  considerable  grace  and 
beauty,  but  her  poetic  inspiration  was  insufficient  to  balance  her 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  delicacies  of  the  Greek  idiom. 

In  the  book  before  us,  Mr.  Lawton  has  undertaken  to  translate 
three  plays  of  Euripides — the  Alcestis,  Medea,  and  Hippolytus — 
and  to  supply  with  the  translation  whatever  is  most  needed  for 
the  intelligent  appreciation  of  these  plays.  His  manner  of  work 
is  familiar  to  many  from  his  recent  articles  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly y  on  Euripides  (of  which  articles  this  book  is  a  revised  col- 
lection), the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  and  Homer.  He  is  a 
teacher  but  not  a  pedant.  He  esteems  the  English  philology  of 
Symonds  above  the  German  philology  of  Wecklein,  but  wisely 
strives  to  combine  the  two.  He  lays  just  emphasis  on  the  neces- 
sity of  understanding  the  background,  the  setting  of  the  drama. 

Mr.  Lawton  makes  a  brief  statement  on  Greek  scenic  antiquities. 
He  sketches  the  myth  and  sets  forth  the  matters  which  arcassumed 
in  each  play.  He  serves  as  a  '^  chorus,"  in  the  Shaksperian  sense, 
explMning  the  action  and  foretelling  its  consequences.  A  classical 
scholar  naturally  might  prefer  himself  to  read  between  the  lines^ 
voZi.  xvn,  5 
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rather  than  to  have  all  inferences  and  accompaniments  thrast  upon 
his  attention.  But  many  teachers  will  find  here  snggestive  hints 
for  making  Greek  plays  more  real  to  their  classes,  while  unphilolo- 
gical  readers  will  receive  much  untechnical  information  which  will 
make  the  ancient  theatre  intelligible.  Mr.  Lawton  takes  the  part 
of  a  teacher  in  putting  the  play  upon  the  scene.  He  supplies 
stage  directions.  He  illustrates  freely  from  modern  life, — from 
Salvini,  Booth,  William  Morns,  Schiller,  Andrew  Lang. 

In  details,  some  exceptions  may  be  taken.  The  statement  (on 
p.  16)  that  the  tragic  buskin  '*  increased  the  natural  height  some 
eighteen  inches,"  is  certainly  exaggerated ;  the  actors  did  not 
stand  on  stilts,  and  probably  the  soles  of  the  buskins  were  not  (at 
most)  more  than  four  or  five  inches  thick.  On  p.  95,  the  author 
says  the  Medea  "  won  third  prize,"  which  is  surely  a  vague  way 
of  expressing  the  truth  that  Euripides  with  this  play  had  the  third 
of  place  among  three  contestants,  i.  e.  he  failed.  In  his  attempt 
to  "give  both  the  form  and  the  spirit"  of  the  play,  Mr.  Lawton's 
imagination  sometimes  carries  him  too  far,  and  he  makes  Theseus 
actually  lay  hands  on  his  son  Hippolytus,  and  says  that  many  step 
forth  from  the  royal  suite  (p.  238)  to  follow  the  prince, — acts  that 
are  not  required  by  the  text.  His  remarks  on  the  unities  of  the 
Greek  stage  fail  to  set  forth  the  true  foundation  of  these  laws. 
The  unity  of  action  in  any  drama  is  required  by  art.  The 
unities  of  time  and  of  place  were  required  in  general  in  the  Greek 
theatre,  since  in  general  the  chorus  was  present  in  the  orchestra 
during  the  entire  play,  after  the  prologue.  Naturally,  then,, 
with  the  chorus  before  their  eyes,  the  spectators  could  not  imagine 
a  change  of  scene  from  Sparta  to  Argos,  or  a  lapse  of  years 
between  different  scenes  of  a  play.  These  unities  of  time  and 
place  thus  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  art  of  the  Greek  drama 
but  to  be  determined  by  the  conventional  accessories  of  the  play. 

The  worst  slip  of  the  book  in  the  matter  of  Greek  religion  is 
on  p.  180,  where  Nemesis  seems  to  be  at  first  the  goddess  who 
declares  that  "  full  atonement  in  suffering  must  be  paid  by  every 
man  not  only  for  his  own  sins,  but  also  for  all  the  crimes  of  his 
ancestors,"  and  later  the  divinity  who  decrees  that  *' constant 
prosperity,  however  innocent,  must  surely  lead  to  a  precipitate 
and  ignoble  fall."  The  duty  of  the  Greek  Nemesis  was  to  humhU 
the  proudj — not  to  bring  punishment  upon  criminals  or  destruction 
upon  innocent  prosperity.  A  similar  oversight  is  that  by  which 
Apollo  is  made  out  to  be  weaker  than  Heracles,  because  the  latter 
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orercomes  Death,  before  whom  Apollo  withdraws  (merely  in  order 
to  avoid  pollation). 

The  translation  is  not  always  happy,  and  sometimes  (not  often) 
fails  to  catch  the  exact  force  of  the  Greek,  and  apprehend  the 
entire  situation,  but  in  general  both  translation  and  explanations 
are  accarate.  The  treatment  of  Enripides  is  sympathetic.  The 
style  of  the  translation  is  simple,  and  well  suited  to  the  familiar 
manner  of  the  &reek  poet.  For  the  Alcestis,  most  English 
readers  will  prefer  Browning's  Balaustion's  Adventure,  but  per- 
haps no  other  work  gives  the  ordinary  uncritical  reader  so  satis- 
factory a  view  of  Euripidean  tragedy  as  the  work  before  us. 

Bishop  Fostbb's  Studies  in  Thbolooy.* — In  these  three 
portly  and  handsome  volumes  Bishop  Foster  has  canvassed  the 
range  of  qnestions  which  are  fundamental  to  Christian  Theology. 
The  first  volume  is  philosophical,  dealing  with  the  nature  and 
method  of  knowledge,  the  source  of  theological  truth  and  the 
function  of  reason  in  its  ascertainment.  The  volume  which  comes 
next  in  order  is  apologetic,  treating  of  the  themes  which  are  com- 
prehended under  the  title,  Christain  Evidence :  Prophecy,  Mira- 
cles, the  Adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  human  needs  and  the  Testi- 
mony of  Experience  to  its  truth.  The  third  volume  is  theolog- 
ical in  the  strict  sense  and  presents  the  usual  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  God  with  refutations  of  anti-theistic  theories. 

These  are  volumes  of  unquestionable  ability,  learning,  and  can- 
dor. The  positions  taken  are  well  considered  and  defensible  and 
are  defined  and  supported  in  clear  and  eloquent  language.  The 
author  is  free  from  all  narrowness  and  bitterness,  which,  unhappily, 
characterize  and  vitiate  so  much  of  our  apologetic  literature,  and 
addresses  himself  to  his  great  theme  in  a  calm,  sober  and  positive 
temper  of  mind.  He  honors  reason,  science,  and  criticism,  and  has 
too  secure  a  faith  in  the  Christian  religion,  to  decry  the  applica- 
tion to  its  truths  and  records  of  the  tests  of  reason  and  history.  He 
quotes  at  length  and  with  approval  the  statement  of  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge  regarding  the  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  revelation  in 
which  he  afiirms  that  reason  is  presupposed  by  revelation,  is  com- 

*  Studies  in  Theology,  Three  volumes :  I.  Prolegomena ;  PhiloBophlcal  Basis  of 
Theologj,  or,  Rational  Principles  of  religious  Faith.  II.  Evidences  of  Chrislian- 
ity;  The  Supernatural  Book.  IIL  Theism;  Cosmic  Theism,  The  Theism  of  Nature, 
Bt  Rev.  Rakdolph  S.  Fostbb,  D.D.,  LL.I).,  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  Hunt  k  Eaton,  New  York :  Cranston  k  Stowe,  Cincinnati.  1 889. 
$3.00  per  volume. 
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petent  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  revelation  and  to  test  itB  eyi* 
dence. 

On  the  great  problem  of  Theism,  Dr.  Foster's  position  is  that 
''from  the  things  which  are  known,  by  a  law  of  reason,  we  are 
compelled  to  affirm  the  existence  of  an  eternal,  all  powerful,  and 
infinitely  wise  God,  who  is  the  free  personal  cause  of  whatever  ex- 
ists in  time,  himself  on]y  being  external  and  underived.  The 
proof  is  absolute  and  must  stand  while  reason  holds  its  throne"' 
(Theism  442). 

No  doubt  these  volumes,  in  view  both  of  their  author's  position 
and  ability,  will  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum  required  of  can- 
didates for  the  Methodist  ministry  in  preparation  for  their  exam- 
inations for  orders ;  and  we  are  confident  that,  not  only  the  Meth- 
odist church,  but  the  ''Holy  Catholic  church"  will  be  profited 
by  the  teaching  of  a  ministry  who  shall  be  nourished  by  the  study 
of  such  strong  and  wholesome  thought. 

GsoaaB  B.  Stevens. 
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UNIVERSITY    TOPICS. 


Abticlb  ISL— president  WOOLSEY. 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS   DELIVERED  IN  BATTELL   CHAPEL, 
JUNE  24th,  1890,  BY  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT. 

Db.  Theodobe  Dwight  Woolsby — what  was  his  life  in  Yale 
GoUege,  and  what  was  his  work  for  it  2  Let  me  try  to  give  yon 
the  simple  story  as  best  I  may,  and  thns  recall  to  yonr  minds 
the  thonghts  and  memories  of  other  days.  They  will  be  inspir- 
ing memories  and  pleasant  thonghts,  I  am  snre,  and  will  come 
to  yon  most  fittingly  on  this  new  anniversary  of  onr  University 
— ^the  one  which  first  follows  the  date  of  the  ending  of  his  long 
career. 

I  look  backward  in  my  thought,  quite  beyond  the  limits  of 
my  vision,  to  a  fair  autumn  day  in  the  year  1816,  and  I  seem  to 
see  a  slender,  gentle  youth  coming  forward  with  hesitation,  and 
yet  with  confidence,  to  the  doorway  of  entrance  into  the  College 
life.  His  dear  and  penetrating  eye  bears  witness  of  the  intel- 
lect which  illumines  it,  and  his  s%htly  bent  figure  suggests  the 
scholarly  habit  and  taste  which  soon  make  themselves  manifest. 
Evidently  of  a  cultured  family  and  carrying  in  himself  the  in- 
heritance of  character  and  refinement,  he  wins  the  interest  of 
all  who  test  his  fitness  for  the  course  of  study  which  he  desires 
to  begin.  Because  of  his  name  he  is,  of  necessity,  placed  last 
in  the  list  of  the  classmates  who  form  the  newly-entering  com- 
pany, but  by  reason  of  his  power  he  gives  promise  at  the  out* 
set  of  what  is  realized  at  the  end.  He  is  to  be  first  among 
them  all  in  the  honors  and  successes  belonging  to  the  college 
years,  and  in  the  work  and  fame  which  pertain  to  the  future. 
For  the  College  itself  and  the  students  gathered  within  it  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  he  is  to  become  a  vitalizing,  energizing 
force  of  intellectual  and  moral  life.  What  an  interesting  day 
that  autumn  day  was,  when  viewed  as  the  opening  of  the  com- 
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ing  time.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  life-course,  whose  record 
will  ever  remain  as  a  cherished  possession  of  this  home  of 
learning.  The  youth,  who  passed  within  the  gates  as  its  houra 
were  closing,  was  in  later  years  the  man  whom  we  revered  as 
he  walked  along  his  scholarly  and  Christian  way,  beneath  the 
elms,  and  ever  turned  our  thoughts  to  the  higher  things. 

We  may  trace  the  influences  which  rested  upon  him  as  he 
entered  on  his  College  life  as  far  back  as  the  earliest  days  of 
the  College  history.  In  the  year  1709,  his  great-grandfather 
on  the  paternal  side  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  from  the  Col- 
legiate school  which  had  been  founded  only  nine  years  before. 
Eleven  years  later,  in  1720,  his  ancestor  of  the  same  generation 
on  the  maternal  side,  was  sent  forth  as  a  young  graduate  to  be- 
gin his  illustrious  career.  It  seems  more  than  a  fancy  or  a 
dream  of  the  imagination  that,  from  these  two  men,  there  came 
down,  through  the  century  that  intervened,  the  power  which 
made  his  life  what  it  was,  and  was  to  be.  The  intellectual  and 
spiritual  force  which  dwelt  in  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  consti- 
tuted the  grand  inheritance  that  he  gave  to  his  children,  may 
well  have  passed,  in  somewhat  of  its  fullness,  to  this  descen- 
dant of  his  family,  as  it  had  done  to  others  in  an  earlier  genera- 
tion. And  the  inspiration  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  College 
itself  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  come  to  him  from  one  who 
had  breathed  it  into  himself  at  the  very  beginning,  as  had  Ben- 
jamin Woolsey.  The  youth  had  surely  a  noble  birth-right,  and 
there  was,  as  we  might  almost  say,  a  Divine  pointing,  far  away 
in  the  distance,  toward  the  sphere  and  the  character  of  his 
work,  when  the  time  for  it  should  arrive.  With  these  influences 
of  the  past,  those  which  surrounded  him  as  he  began  his  course 
of  study  in  the  College  must  have  cooperated  most  happily. 
The  men  whom  he  met  here  were  men  of  inspiring  power,  and 
men  who,  in  the  manliest  and  most  generous  way,  had  consecra- 
ted themselves  to  the  institution.  The  chief  among  them  was 
the  great  teacher  of  his  generation — a  man,  according  to  the 
universal  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  and  pupils,  of  lofty 
character,  of  pecuHar  magnetic  power,  and  of  wonderful  gifts 
of  mind  and  heart.  He  was  nearly  allied  by  blood  to  the 
youthful  student,  and  had  been  an  object  of  his  admiration 
in  his  earlier  years.     The  life  of  this  honored  man  came 
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to  its  end,  indeed,  a  few  months  after  the  date  of  which  we 
are  thinking,  but  we  cannot  donbt  that  the  relationship  and 
association  between  the  two  had  given,  before  the  end,  much 
of  the  best  impulse  for  true  living  to  the  one  who  was  so 
ready  to  receive  it.  The  other  teachers  were  the  men,  then  in 
the  freshness  and  vigor  of  their  manly  years,  who  carried  for- 
ward the  institution  so  brilliantly  and  successfully  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century — Day  and  Silliman  and  Kings- 
ley.  These  men  were  full  of  tilie  scholarly  life  and  spirit  which 
was  then  beginning  to  be  awakened  in  the  country.  They  were 
enthusiastically  given  up  to  the  studies  which  they  had  chosen, 
and  as  enthusiasticaUy  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  students 
and  the  College.  They  had  taken  into  themselves  the  spirit  of 
the  founders  of  the  institution.  They  were  heirs  of  its  freedom, 
its  genuineness,  its  love  of  true  learning,  and  its  honest  Chris- 
tian faith.  They  believed  in  it,  and  lived  for  it.  The  lessons 
which  such  men  taught  were  lessons  characteristic  of  the  place. 
They  spoke  not  only  of  learning  in  itself,  but  of  this  home 
of  learning,  and  carried  always  to  the  student's  mind  the 
influence  of  the  latter  intermingled  with  the  more  general  influ- 
ence of  the  former.  The  atmosphere  of  the  College  was  thus 
adapted  to  the  youth  who  was  enrolling  himself  in  its  member- 
ship. It  quickened,  as  he  breathed  it,  the  life-powers  which 
had  been  given  him  from  his  ancestors.  The  Divine  working 
for  the  early  development  of  his  educated  life  was  in  the  line 
of  the  Divine  pointing  long  before  it  began.  The  manhood, 
which  was  to  be  the  result,  could  scarcely  realize  in  itself  any 
other  character  than  that  which  had  been  prepared  for  it. 
The  inheritance  and  the  education  united  in  making  the  intel- 
lectual scholar  fashioned  after  the  Yale  type  and  characterized 
by  the  Yale  spirit. 

Such,  as  we  picture  him  to  ourselves,  was  Dr.  Woolsey  in 
the  autumn  of  1816 — a  bright,  intelligent,  studious  youth,  just 
closing  his  fifteenth  year,  with  a  mind  eager  for  knowledge,  a 
heart  full  of  good  impulBCS,  a  soul  deep  and  rich  enough  to 
receive  into  itself  whatever  might  strengthen  it  for  right  liv- 
ing. The  gifts  imparted  by  nature  to  himself  and  those  which 
were  transmitted  to  him  from  liis  ancestry  combined  to  fit  him 
for  a  life  of  highest  usefulness  in  the  intellectual  sphere.    They 
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combined  also,  and  in  like  measure,  to  make  him  ready,  in  his 
preparatory  years,  for  everything  pertaining  to  that  sphere 
which  conld  be  offered  to  him.  Once  entered  upon  his  College 
course,  he  gave  himself  readily  and  appreciatiyely  to  the 
appropriate  work  of  the  place.  Immediately  he  took  a  promi- 
nent position  as  a  scholar,  commanding  thereby  the  respect  and 
esteem  alike  of  his  teachers  and  his  f  eUow-students.  He  was 
retiring  in  his  manner,  unassuming  in  his  disposition,  indis- 
posed to  press  himself  forward.  His  intellectual  clearness  and 
vigor,  however,  were  recognized  by  all.  He  grasped  every 
subject,  to  which  his  thought  was  turned,  with  ease  and  with 
force.  His  mind  was  open  on  many  sides.  He  was  thought- 
ful, conscientious,  earnest.  He  was  sincere  and  truthful,  hav- 
ing deep  convictions,  and  being  true  to  them  with  a  manly 
honesty.  He  followed  a  quiet  pathway  through  his  coUege 
life,  but  it  was  a  pathway  of  honor  and  success.  Jle  moved 
along  his  course  in  closest,  yet  friendly,  rivalry  with  Solomon 
Stoddard,  his  classmate  who  afterwards  stood  in  the  foremost 
rank  among  the  Latin  scholars  of  his  generation,  and  in  kindly 
association  with  Leonard  Bacon,  who  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  men  for  the  fifty  years  that  followed.  He  surpassed  the 
former  in  his  scholarly  record  in  the  college  years,  and  won 
from  the  latter  the  word  of  commendation  which  pronounced 
him  the  first  of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  the  class  as  a  man 
of  intellectual  power. 

On  leaving  College  he  gave  himself,  for  a  year,  to  the  study 
of  law  under  the  instruction  of  the  eminent  jurist,  Mr.  Charles 
Chauncey,  of  Philadelphia,  and  then,  for  nearly  two  years,  to 
the  study  of  theology  at  Princeton.  The  former  study  he 
seems  to  have  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  mental  discipline 
and  the  broadening  of  his  education,  but  without  any  intention 
of  entering  upon  the  legal  profession.  The  latter  study  was 
the  one  which  he  thought  of  as  opening  the  way  for  him  to 
the  work  of  life.  The  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College  was 
not  established,  as  a  separate  part  of  the  iostitution,  when 
he  went  to  Princeton,  but  after  his  return  to  New  Haven  as  a 
Tutor  in  the  College,  in  1823,  he  was  connected  with  the 
school  for  a  year.  He  received  license  to  preach  near  the 
end  of  his  theological  course,  and  we  may  believe  that,  for  a 
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time,  he  regarded  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  preacher's 
office.  Hjb  self-distrust,  however,  with  reference  to  his  fitness 
to  reach  the  high  standard  of  this  office,  as  he  conceived  of  it, 
made  him  hesitate  to  undertake  its  duties.  Moreover,  the 
scholarly  tastes,  which  had  grown  stronger  with  the  passing  of 
the  few  years  since  his  graduation,  were  turning  his  mind  and 
his  desires  towards  another  sphere  of  life.  We  may  not  doubt, 
also,  that  the  keen-sighted  mind  of  Professor  Kingsley,  under 
whose  charge  the  linguistic  studies  in  the  College  were  then 
placed,  perceived  the  capacity  for  true  scholarship  which  the 
young  graduate  possessed,  and  that  he  used  his  strong  influence 
to  secure  him  for  the  scholar's  field.  The  call  to  the  Tutor- 
ship therefore  came  to  him,  no  doubt,  as  a  helpful  thing  in 
the  determination  of  the  question  respecting  his  future  career. 
While  the  position  would  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  further 
prosecuting  studies  which  were  congenial  to  him,  it  would  also 
give  him  a  quiet  resting-time  for  reflection  and  decision.  To 
the  College  officers  his  acceptance  of  their  invitation  must 
have  been  most  satisfactory,  for  it  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  test  thoroughly  his  powers  as  a  teacher,  as  they  had  already 
tested  his  capabilities  as  a  student.  In  those  days,  the  Tutors, 
to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  three  younger  classes  was 
almost  entirely  intrusted,  took  charge,  each  of  them,  of  all  the 
studies  of  a  particular  division  of  a  class.  They  were  thus 
unable  to  concentrate  their  time  and  attention  upon  one  branch 
of  learning,  as  they  may  do  now.  It  is  easy  to  believe  however, 
that,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the  new  Tutor  turned  his  thought 
to  linguistic  studies.  That  he  was  of  service  to  his  pupils,  by 
reason  of  his  high  ideal  of  scholarship,  as  well  as  his  faithful- 
ness as  a  teacher,  is  evident  from  the  success  of  his  subsequent 
career  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  time.  He  continued  in 
his  office  for  two  years,  and  then  laid  down  its  duties  that  he 
might  engage  in  further  study.  Fortunately  he  was  not 
limited  in  means,  as  many  of  his  associates  were.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  handsome  property  for  that  day,  and  was  thus 
able  to  afford  the  son  the  privilege  of  a  life  in  the  foreign  Uni- 
versities— ^a  privilege  the  enjoyment  of  which  was  much  less 
frequent  then,  than  it  is  at  present.  He  pursu^  his  Greek 
stadies — ^the  studies  to  which  he  particularly  devoted  himself 
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— at  Leipsic,  Berlin  and  Bonn.  In  these  places  he  came  under 
the  guidance  and  influence  of  the  great  Greek  scholars  of  the 
period,  Hermann,  Boeckh,  and  Welcker.  These  learned  and 
remarkable  men  were  in  the  prime  of  life  when  he  met  them 
as  a  student — ^the  oldest  being  fifty-six  years  old,  and  the  othera 
forty-three  and  forty-four.  They  were  working  under  the 
impulse  and  inspiration  of  their  growing  fame.  To  sit  in  their 
lecture  rooms  and  listen  to  their  words  was,  for  such  a  young- 
man,  a  privilege  indeed.  With  all  the  facilities  which  we  now 
enjoy,  and  with  the  results  of  German  learning  so  largely  in  our 
hands,  we  can  scarcely  realize  what  an  impulse  must  have  been 
given  him,  as  he  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  those  Universities 
and  received  the  instruction  of  their  Professors.  It  was  a  n&io 
world  for  the  mner  life  which  he  found  himself  continually 
entering,  as  he  was  passing  three  happy  years  in  the  old  world 
of  which  he  had  often  thought  in  the  former  days.  It  was  a 
world  in  which  he  was  always  receiving  new  knowledge,  new 
life-power  as  a  scholar,  and  new  thoughts  which  would  become 
seed-thoughts  for  all  the  future.  The  best  influence  of  a 
student's  life  abroad  is  this  stimulating  and  quickening  influ- 
ence. But,  in  that  day,  this  influence  added  its  gift  to  a 
measure  of  learning  which  was  inaccessible  at  home,  and  a 
twofold  blessing  was  thus  bestowed  upon  the  receptive  mind^ 
"We  cannot  doubt  that  the  blessing  came  in  both  of  its  forms 
to  the  earnest  young  graduate  and  tutor  from  Yale. 

When  the  three  years  of  foreign  residence  and  travel  had  come 
to  their  end,  he  turned  his  face  homeward.  These  years,  with 
all  which  they  had  given  him  in  the  matter  of  inspiration  and  of 
learning,  had  borne  him  forward  towards  the  hour  of  inevita- 
ble decision  as  to  his  life's  career.  The  self-distrust  vrith 
reference  to  his  fitness  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  had  not 
diminished.  At  the  same  time,  his  love  for  the  scholar's  work 
and  his  desire  to  devote  himself  to  it  had  naturally,  and  as  if 
of  necessity,  increased.  He  returned  to  America,  therefore, 
with  doubtful  mind.  The  opportunities  might  not  open  in 
the  direction  in  which  his  wishes  were  moving.  He  must  wait 
for  the  light  which  a  day  still  in  the  future  might  throw  upon 
his  pathway.  The  Divine  caU  would  come,  no  doubt,  in  its 
own  time,  but  it  was  not  as  yet  possible  to  hear  it.     His  ex- 
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perience  was  like  that  of  many  a  young  scholar,  since  that 
day,  who  has  left  the  student-years  abroad  with  mingled  joy 
and  sorrow — ^joy  in  the  brightness  and  certainty  of  the  season 
just  closing  for  him,  and  sorrow  for  the  uncertainty  and  possi- 
ble disappointment  of  the  season  just  opening.  For  more  than 
one  of  us  here  present  to-day,  the  voyage  homeward  from  the 
old  world  has  been  attended,  as  we  may  weU  remember,  with 
the  same  questioning  as  to  the  summons  of  duty  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future.  But  the  uncertainties  must  have  been 
much  greater  sixty  years  ago  than  they  are  now,  for  that  was  a 
time  of  small  things  in  the  field  of  University  education. 
Places  were  few,  endowments  were  very  limited,  the  public 
demands  were  in  their  beginnings  rather  than  their  fullness. 
College  teaching  was  scarcely,  as  yet,  in  any  such  sense  a  pro- 
fession that  a  young  man  could,  without  presumption,  choose 
it  for  "himself,  after  the  manner  in  which  he  might  choose  one 
of  the  other  professions.  We  are  living  to-day  in  a  far  hap- 
pier period,  in  this  regard,  than  that  in  which  the  determine!^ 
tion  of  this  youthful  scholar's  course  had  to  be  made. 

The  plan  of  God  for  his  life,  however,  was  developing  itself, 
though  its  clear  revelation  was  delayed  a  little.  The  labors, 
and  even  the  questionings,  of  the  years  had  not  been  without  a 
purpose.  The  mind  and  character  were  fitted  by  them  for  the 
sphere  which  would  be  divinely  opened,  and  in  which  all  the 
preparation  would  work  into  large  and  rich  results. 

When  he  reached  his  home  on  his  return  from  Europe,  he 
was  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He  seems  not 
to  have  waited  long  before  he  received  some  signs  of  recogni- 
tion as  a  scholar  of  promise.  One  or  two  offers  were  made  to 
him  of  professorships,  or  permanent  positions  in  different 
institutions  of  learning.  But  none  of  these  offers  seemed  to 
him  to  bear  in  themselves  the  call  of  duty,  and  he  declined 
them.  I  well  remember  the  words  which  he  said  to  me,  thirty 
years  afterwards,  concerning  one  of  these  positions,  when,  on  a 
certain  day  in  1858, 1  went  to  his  room  to  consult  with  him 
respecting  the  offer  of  a  place,  which  I  had  myself  just  then 
becm  asked  to  consider.  "  When  I  was  young,  as  you  are,"  he 
said,  '^  I  was  called  to  a  professorship  in  a  distant  state,  and  I  was 
almost  ready  to  accept  it.    But,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  did 
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not  accept  it;  and  a  little  while  afterwards  I  was  called  to 
New  Haven,  and  my  life  has  been  spent  here.  Wait  a  little, 
as  I  did,  if  you  ccm  wait,  is  my  advice  to  you." — And  by  the 
blessing  of  God  I  followed  his  advice. 

The  little  time  passed  by,  and  the  way  was  opened  for  him  to 
come  to  Yale  College.  He  entered  on  the  professorship  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  when 
he  was  just  at  the  end  of  his  thirtieth  year.  The  faculty  of 
the  Academical  Department  of  the  College  consisted  at  that 
time  of  five  professors,  besides  himself,  seven  tutors,  and  the 
President.  President  Day  and  Professors  SiUiman  and  Eings- 
ley  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  College,  as  permanent 
officers,  since  1808  to  1805.  They  were,  accordingly,  in  the 
faculty  of  instruction  when  he  entered  college,  and  had  been 
in  their  work  for  more  than  ten  years  before  that  time.  Pro- 
fessors Fitch  and  Goodrich  had  received  their  appointment 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Dwight,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Wool- 
sey's  Sophomore  year.  Professor  Olmsted  had  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  1825.  The  reception  into  their  company  and  fellow- 
ship of  such  an  intelligent  and  gifted  student,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  chair  for  his  occupancy,  must  have  been  a  mat^ 
ter  of  deepest  satisfaction  to  all  these  older  professors.  The 
foundation  of  a  new  chair  was  a  rare  thing  in  those  days.  The 
discovery  of  such  a  man  is  a  rare  thing  in  any  age.  There 
were  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  students  in  this  department 
of  the  College  at  the  opening  of  that  year.  The  relation  of 
this  number  of  students  to  the  number  of  permanent  officers, 
which  has  just  been  mentioned,  is  suggestive  for  the  men  of 
to-day,  and  especially  when  we  think  of  the  work  of  education, 
which  was  done  here  for  years  through  the  efforts  of  these  self- 
denying  teachers. 

Lnmediately  upon  the  entrance  of  Professor  Woolsey  on  the 
duties  of  his  office,  the  work  of  the  Greek  department,  of 
which  Professor  Kingsley  had  previously  had  charge  in  con- 
nection with  the  Latin  department,  was  passed  into  his  hands. 
He  brought  with  him  to  the  work  the  accuracy  and  breadth  of 
Bcholarship,  which  had  been  acquired  or  developed  in  Germany, 
and  the  inspiration  of  mind  which  had  there  been  given  him. 
Not  far  from  the  age  of  the  students,  comparatively  speaking, 
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and  with  the  freshness  of  new  ideas  and,  in  some  degree,  of 
new  methods,  he  naturally  stirred  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to 
a  deeper  and  more  permanent  interest  in  the  studies  to  which 
he  called  them.  They  saw  in  him  the  true  scholar,  who  had 
gained  much  for  himself  from  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
languages,  and  they  were  impelled  by  the  manifestation  of 
his  scholarly  life,  as  well  as  by  his  daily  instructions.  My  own 
personal  recollections  do  not  go  back  to  that  time.  But  I 
remember  what  I  heard  as  a  young  boy,  ten  or  twelve  years 
later,  from  those  who  were  older  than  myself,  and  I  am 
assured  that  much  of  new  life  came  into  the  whole  College 
community  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  young  professor. 
His  thoughts  moved  in  many  directions;  his  reading  waa 
extensive;  his  intellectual  interests  were  wide-reaching;  and 
his  aspirations  in  the  sphere  of  learning  and  truth  were  high 
and  manly.  He  was,  therefore,  always  ready  to  cooperate  with 
others  like  himself  in  all  that  would  elevate,  in  a  literary  and 
scholarly  way,  the  dafly  life  of  the  College  conmiunity,  and 
the  social  life  of  the  educated  circle  of  the  city  in  which  he 
moved. 

Very  soon  after  he  began  his  work  of  instruction  as  a  pro- 
fessor,  he  undertook  the  preparation  of  text  books  for  his 
students.  The  editions  of  the  Greek  classics  which  were  then 
at  conunand  in  this  country  were  very  imperfect.  Nothing  of 
value,  or  very  little,  had  yet  been  published  as  the  result  of 
American  scholarship.  The  riches  of  German  learning  and 
G^erman  methods  had  not  been  placed  in  our  possession.  Per- 
ceiving the  need,  he  set  himself  to  the  work  of  supplying  it. 
With  the  inspiration  of  his  fine  taste  and  his  sense  of  beauty 
in  thought  and  in  poetry,  he  directed  his  studies  to  the  trage- 
dies of  the  great  Greek  poets,  and  brought  them  before  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  His  editions  of  different  plays  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  appeared  as  early  as 
1834, 1835,  and  1837.  They  introduced  a  new  era  in  Greek 
scholarship  for  our  Colleges,  and  were  so  abundant  in  learning 
and  so  fully  in  accordance  with  the  true  method,  that  they 
long  retained  their  complete  hold  upon  teachers  everywhere. 
Even  now,  after  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  these  works  have  the  recognition 
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of  all  scholars,  who  look  into  them,  as  worthy  of  the  highest 
esteem.  A  few  years  later  than  1837,  he  tmned  his  thought 
to  the  work  of  editing  Plato's  Dialogues,  and  in  1848  the 
edition  of  the  Gorgias  was  published.  This  volume  was 
characterized  by  the  same  excellences  as  those  which  had 
marked  the  volumes  containing  the  tragedies.  His  intention, 
it  is  believed,  was  to  prepare  a  series  of  such  volumes  for  the 
illustration  of  Plato's  thoughts.  But  this  proved  to  be  the 
only  one,  to  the  publication  of  which  he  was  able  to  give  his 
efforts.  By  reason  of  the  new  office  which  he  was  called  three 
years  afterwards  to  assume,  his  sphere  of  teaching  was  changed, 
and  his  scholarly  efforts  were  demanded  in  other  and  far  differ- 
ent lines.  He  laid  aside  his  Greek  instruction  and  his  special 
work  as  a  Greek  scholar  with  reluctance.  The  summons  of 
duty,  however,  was  too  clear  to  be  refused.  He  was  to  become 
a  greater  and  more  useful  man  elsewhere. 

The  period  of  Mr.  Woolsey's  professorship  eictended  from 
1831  to  1846.  During  this  period  he  was,  beyond  question, 
the  rising  scholar  of  the  College — ^the  one  to  whom  the  younger 
men  looked  with  peculiar  hope  for  the  future,  and  the  one  in 
whom  the  older  men  trusted  for  the  continuance  to  another 
generation  of  that  spirit  of  sound  learning  which  had  dwelt  in 
themselves.  In  the  review  of  his  professorial  life  we  must 
take  hold  upon  the  recollections  of  men  who  are,  at  the  present 
date,  from  sixty-five  to  eighty  years  of  age.  To  most  of  the 
graduates  now  living  it  is  a  review  of  a  historical  period,  almost 
half  a  century  having  elapsed  since  it  came  to  its  close.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  of  the  men  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  and  whose  time  of  College  study  was  in  that  period, 
there  are  none  who  do  not  recall  with  pleasure  the  Greek 
instructor  of  their  youth.  They  saw  in  him  an  honest 
student;  a  man  of  true  culture;  a  teacher  who  demanded 
much  of  them,  indeed,  but  was,  at  the  same  time,  ready  to 
open  much  before  their  vision;  a  friend  who  would  ever 
inspire  them  with  his  own  love  of  knowledge,  and  show  them 
by  his  own  example,  how  much  better  it  was  to  be,  than  only 
to  seem  to  be.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  was  strict,  but  yet 
always  just.  He  was  quick  in  temper,  in  decision,  and  in 
action,  and  was  ready  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  College 
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gOYemment  at  all  times.  Bat  he  was  never  disposed  to  play, 
as  some  men  are,  with  suspicions  or  half  suspicions,  and  thus 
try  to  involve  a  supposed  offender — ^by  assuming  to  know  more 
than  was  really  known — in  a  confession  of  what  he  had  done, 
or  perchance  of  what  he  had  not  done.  He  was  a  manly  man 
here,  as  everywhere.  Though  sometimes  stem,  he  was  acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  be  even-handed  and  fair-minded.  He  was  thus 
respected,  even  by  those  with  whom  he  felt  compelled  to  deal 
severely.  They  were  persuaded  that  he  intended  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  was  right ;  and  they  honored  the  man,  though  they 
might  suffer  from  his  act. 

The  discipline  of  the  CoUege  community  was  a  different 
matter  in  those  days  from  what  it  is  now,  and  a  matter  which 
involved  many  more  difficulties.  The  system  adopted  and 
carried  out  was  largely  the  same  with  that  which  had  been 
in  existence  a  hundred  years  before.  It  was  founded  on  the 
idea  that  a  College  government  must  be  displaying  its  authority 
all  the  time.  It  took  little  account  of  the  differences  between 
young  men  and  old  men.  It  was  suspicious  of  wrong  every- 
where, and  had  no  thought  of  removing  wrong  except  by 
violent  measures.  It  lost  sight  of  human  nature,  and  attempted 
to  regulate  everything  by  a  theory.  "We  may  not  wonder  that 
its  successes  were  not  uninterrupted,  and  that  when  they  were 
realized,  it  was  often  after  a  hard  struggle  in  which  evil  passion 
had  been  largely  aroused.  It  was  an  unpropitious  day  for  a 
young  professor  to  attempt  to  introduce  new  ideas.  It  was  a 
day  in  which  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  such  ideas. 
The  most  that  he  could  do  was  to  carry  on  the  system,  so  far 
as  he  was  himself  concerned,  in  a  just  and  honorable  way. 
This  Mr.  Woolsey  did;  and  he  did  it  fearlessly,  as  he  did 
everything.  It  ought  to  be  said  also,  that  the  student  com- 
munity was  itself — independently  of  the  government  and  its 
measures  or  theories — of  a  less  orderly  character  than  it  is 
to-day.  The  progress  of  half  a  century  and  more  has  done 
much  to  humanize  the  subjects  of  College  authority,  as  well 
as  much  to  soften  and  make  more  reasonable  the  administration 
of  it.  The  rebellions  of  sixty  years  ago  and  the  disorders  of 
ten  and  twenty  years  later  were  not  due  simply  to  the  methods 
of  governing.    They  were  due  also,  and  in  no  inconsiderable 
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measure,  to  the  half-civilized  condition — ^if  we  may  use  this 
strong  expression  to  describe  it,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis — ^in 
which  the  students  themselves  were  when  they  came  into  the 
College  community.  Happily  those  days  have  passed  away — 
as  we  may  trust,  forever.  It  is  a  rare  thing  in  this  better  age, 
when  some  unworthy  alien  to  the  true  University  spirit  breaks 
in  upon  the  quiet  and  orderly  life  of  the  home  of  learning  with 
some  act  of  violent  disturbance  or  vandalism,  such  as  was  often 
repeated,  in  all  our  institutions,  in  the  earlier  days.  And  if  such 
an  act  ever  occurs  now,  it  violates  the  spirit  of  the  students,  as 
truly  it  does  that  of  other  educated  gentlemen. 

The  change  in  the  system  of  government  had  its  earliest 
beginnings  some  years  after  the  close  of  Mr.  Woolsey's  term 
as  professor,  and  at  a  time  which  is  remembered  as  coincident 
with  the  official  life  of  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  officers  now 
in  active  service.  The  beginning  was  the  work  of  one  or  two 
of  the  young  men  holding  tutorships  in  the  College,  who  had 
breathed  a  new  spirit  and  were  believers  in  a  new  era.  They 
believed  in  other  young  men  a  little  younger  than  themselves, 
and  in  governing  them  by  persuasion,  and  friendship,  and  sweet 
reasonableness ;  and  as  they  believed,  they  tried  the  new 
system,  with  the  happiest  results  for  themselves  and  the  most 
hopeful  promise  for  the  future.  There  are  letters  of  Dr. 
Woolsey  which  I  have  seen  since  his  death,  and  other  letters 
also  addressed  to  him,  which  show  who  led  in  this  movement 
for  the  better  time.  The  reward  of  the  movement  is  enjoyed 
by  the  faculty  and  students  alike  to-day.  The  teachers  and 
their  pupils  are  friends  in  the  kindliest  friendship  now,  and 
the  sons  of  the  University,  whether  younger  or  older,  are  what 
they  ought  to  be — a  true  brotherhood.  It  was  an  honor  to  Dr. 
Woolsey's  administration  that  the  change  began  in  its  earlier 
years,  and  that  he  had  the  open  mind  to  appreciate  the  possi- 
bilities of  good  which  it  might  involve  in  itself. 

His  administration  had  its  beginning  in  the  autumn  of  1846. 
He  was  at  that  time  just  forty-five  years  of  age — one  year 
older  than  President  Day  was  when  he  entered  upon  the 
Presidential  office,  and  two  years  older  than  the  first  President 
Dwight,  when  he  was  called  to  the  same  duties.  He  was  thus 
at  the  opening  of  the  most  mature  and  vigorous  portion  of  hia 
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life.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  thoughts  and  wants  of  the 
new  generation,  while  he  was  old  enongh  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings of  his  older  colleagnes,  and  to  keep  firmly  what  they  com- 
mitted to  him.  He  was  an  intelligent,  cnltnred  scholar,  jnst 
ready  for  the  dawning  scholarly  age.  It  was  said,  twenty  years 
ago,  by  a  prominent  graduate  of  our  College,  when  comparing 
this  institution  with  another  which  he  mentioned,  that  men  had 
made  the  Presidents  of  that  institution,  but  God  had  made 
the  Presidents  of  Yale,  ^o  wonder  that  he  made  this  state- 
ment respecting  Yale  College,  as  he  was  thinking  of  President 
Woolsey,  whose  term  of  oflSce  was  not  then  ended,  and  of  his 
two  predecessors.  For  the  great  creative  period  of  the  College 
history,  when  new  and  comprehensive  plans  for  the  long  future 
were  to  be  laid,  and  far-reaching  thoughts  of  what  the  institution 
ought  to  be,  and  might  become,  were  to  be  originated,  no  man 
oould  have  been  more  wonderfully  fitted  by  qualities  both  of 
mind  and  soul,  than  was  the  first  President  Dwight.  For  the 
generation  which  followed,  in  which  the  results  of  the  former 
work  were  to  be  gathered,  and  the  foundations  already  laid 
were  to  be  made  secure, — ^when  traditions  were  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  quiet  order  of  successful  movement  \^as  to  be 
realized,  President  Day  was  the  man  of  all  men.  Calm,  peace- 
ful, wise  with  the  wisdom  of  conservatism,  venerable  in  char- 
acter at  the  beginning,  and  in  years  also  at  the  end, — his  digni- 
fied bearing  a  reminder  of  order  and  stability,  and  his  very 
presence  a  benediction, — who  could  have  appeared  to  preside 
over  the  quieter  age  so  fitly  as  he  ? 

The  time  had  arrived,  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Day's  administra- 
tion, when  a  new  forward  movement  was  needed.  Everything 
wag  ready  for  the  development  of  sound  learning,  and  of  true 
scholarship  in  every  line,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  had  been 
known,  or  had  even  been  possible,  at  any  earlier  period.  A 
man  adapted  to  the  time  was  needed.  For  such  a  man  a  grand 
opportunity  was  presenting  itself.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  when,  to  the  regret  of  all.  Dr.  Day  felt  obliged  by  reason 
of  his  far  advanced  age  to  resign  his  office,  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  College  were  at  once 
turned  to  Professor  "Woolsey  as  the  one  to  succeed  him.  Mr. 
Woolsey  had  been  absent  from  home,  and  residing  or  traveling 
VOL,  xvn.  6 
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in  Europe,  for  several  months  previous  to  this  time,  and  was 
intending  to  remain  abroad  until  the  opening  of  the  next  Col- 
lege year.  Without  his  knowledge,  therefore,  and  apparently 
without  any  thought  on  his  part  as  to  what  was  taking  place, 
public  opinion  in  the  institution  was  settling  itself  in  the  con- 
viction that  he  ought  to  be  made  the  new  President.  His 
friend  Professor  Kingsley,  who  had  watched  his  career  from 
the  beginning  with  deep  interest,  communicated  to  him  the 
sentiment  in  his  favor  a  short  time  before  his  return  to 
America.  Mr.  Woolsey  appears  to  have  been  genuinely  sur- 
prised at  the  choice  which  his  friends  and  associates  seemed,  in 
their  own  thoughts,  to  be  determining.  He  had  no  desire  for 
the  position,  and  did  not  regard  himself  as  specially  fitted  for 
it.  By  reason  of  the  extraordinarily  high  esteem  which,  in 
common  with  all  his  colleagues,  he  had  for  President  Day,  he 
doubtless  felt  a  pecidiar  distrust  of  himself  as  the  thought  of 
entering  into  the  office  which  had  been  so  honorably  filled  was 
presented  to  him.  How  could  he  take  the  place  and  carry  for- 
ward the  work  of  so  wise,  so  able,  so  serene,  so  holy  a  man — 
the  holiest  and  most  blameless,  as  he  afterwards  said  when 
speaking  of  him,  of  all  the  men  whom  he  had  ever  known. 
His  reply  to  Professor  Kingsley  was  an  unfavorable  one ;  and 
subsequently  when  the  Corporation  elected  him  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  formally  offered  it  to  his  acceptance,  he  gave  a  nega- 
tive answer  to  their  request. 

In  the  light  of  the  following  time,  such  a  feeling  of  hesita- 
tion and  inadequacy  seems  strange  to  the  reader  of  the  history. 
That  one  who  accomplished  so  great  a  work,  and  whose  success 
was  assured  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  administration, 
should  have  deemed  himself  unequal  to  the  requirements  of 
the  place,  may  well  appear  remarkable.  That  one  whose 
Christian  character  was  a  power  for  good  in  hundreds  of  lives 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  whose  prayers  and  preaching 
impressed  every  hearer  with  a  sense  of  the  reality  and  richness 
of  the  soul's  life  beneath  and  behind  them,  should  have  doubted 
his  fitness  for  ordination  to  the  Christian  ministry,  will  seem 
even  more  remarkable.  But  so  it  was.  These  scruples  and 
questionings  as  to  himself  and  his  qualifications  had  to  be  over- 
come by  the  earnest  persuasion  of  his  friends,  before  he  would 
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consent  to  withdraw  his  refusal  of  the  offer  of  the  Corporation 
and  accept  the  new  position.  With  reluctance,  however,  and 
at  a  late  moment,  he  yielded ;  and  every  one,  except  himself, 
had  an  nnmingled  satisfaction.  This  satisfaction  grew  deeper 
and  more  satisfying  as  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  Presidency 
moved  forward.  He  was  the  man  for  the  era,  even  as  those 
who  had  preceded  him  had  been  the  men  for  their  times.  He 
was  summoned  of  God,  as  all  believed,  to  a  work  the  import- 
ance and  blessing  of  which  for  our  College  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

He  was  inaugurated  as  President  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1846.  On  the  same  day,  he  received  ordination  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  thus  realized  the  fuU  significance  of  his 
early  thought  and  study  in  preparation  for  the  preacher's  work. 
That  the  setting  apart  of  the  new  President  to  the  ministerial 
office  was  the  initial  step  in  the  entrance-way  to  the  Presiden- 
tial duties  was,  in  Dr.  Woolsey's  case,  a  ground  for  thankful- 
ness on  the  part  of  every  friend  of  Yale  College  and  every 
student  within  its  walls.  The  life  of  Dr.  "Woolsey  would  have 
lost  a  large  part — ^the  richest  and  most  useful  part — of  its  fruit- 
bearing  power  in  other  lives,  had  he  not  lived  among  his 
pupils  as  a  Christian  minister.  The  character  of  many  noble 
men,  who  studied  here  during  the  years  of  his  administration, 
bears  witness  to-day  of  what  he  did  for  them  by  reason  of  his 
testimony,  as  a  preacher,  to  the  truth  of  God.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  College  was  purer,  and  the  standard  of  its  living 
higher,  because  he  told  here  so  often  the  Christian  story.  His 
administrative  work,  his  instruction,  and  his  preaching  moved 
to  a  common  end — ^the  end  of  right  thinking  and  pure  living 
on  the  part  of  all  who  came  under  his  influence. 

The  four  main  thoughts  of  Dr.  Woolsey's  inaugural  address 
surest  to  us  the  great  ideas  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
carried  forward  his  work.  He  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the 
Christian  teacher  and  the  character  of  his  teaching.  It  is 
impressive  to  our  minds,  as  we  think  of  the  man  to-day,  to 
recall  what  he  said  at  the  beginning  of  his  new  service  in  the 
College.  The  Christian  instructor,  he  said,  will  value  training 
more  than  knowledge ;  he  will  study  to  improve  all  parts  of 
the  mind;  he  will  estimate  education,  not  so  much  by  its 
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relation  to  immediate  ends  of  a  practical  sort,  as  by  its  relation 
to  higher  ends,  far  more  important  than  success  in  a  profession 
and  the  power  of  acquiring  wealth  and  honor ;  and  he  will,  as 
far  as  lies  within  the  range  of  his  department,  lead  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  up  to  God.  How  characteristic  these  thoughts 
were  of  the  man.  How  suggestive  they  were  of  that  develop- 
ment of  scholarship  and  learning  under  the  power  and  guiding 
influence  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  he  was  to  be  instru- 
mental in  securing  on  these  grounds  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  that  followed.  How  strikingly  they  lead  us  backward 
to  the  early  days  when  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Benjamin 
Woolsey  breathed  the  College  atmosphere,  and  when  the 
founders  of  the  institution  consecrated  it  to  the  work  of  diffus- 
ing light  and  truth,  as  they  asked,  first  of  all,  the  benediction 
of  the  Divine  Father. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  Dr.  "Woolsey's  official  term, 
the  President  had  had  under  his  charge  the  instruction  of  the 
Senior  Class  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  In  the  year 
1846,  however,  a  Professorship  in  this  department  of  study 
was  established.  A  new  arrangement  of  duties,  accordingly, 
became  necessary,  and  the  incoming  President  turned  aside  to 
other  studies.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  department  of  His- 
tory, for  the  instruction  in  which  he  had  conspicuous  qualificar 
tions  and  a  strongly-developed  taste.  He  added  to  his  work 
in  History  the  teaching  of  Political  Economy  during  the  later 
portion  of  the  Senior  year.  In  connection  with  this  arrange- 
ment, a  much  more  f  uU  preparation  of  the  students  in  these 
important  branches  was  secured,  than  had  been  possible  before. 
Dr.  "Woolsey's  knowledge  of  history  was  abundant  and  accu- 
rate. He  had  a  remarkable  tenacity  of  memory,  which  enabled 
him  to  hold  in  his  mind  a  great  mass  of  facts  and  events.  He 
had  also  the  philosophical  faculty,  which  fitted  him  to  adjust 
the  relations  of  things,  and  which  made  History  for  him  not 
merely  a  collection  of  facts,  but  a  science.  This  latter  faculty 
was  so  dominant  in  his  mind  that,  though  himself  possessed  of 
such  unusual  power  of  recollecting  all  that  he  had  learned,  he 
was  impatient  of  memoriter  recitations  on  the  part  of  his 
students,  and  tliought  little  of  the  youth  who  could  not  rise 
above  them.    He  desired  his  pupils  to  reason  about  what  they 
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knew ;  and  tried,  according  to  his  ability  and  opportunity,  to 
make  them  thinking  men.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  con- 
tinned  his  instmction  of  the  classeB  in  History.  The  founda- 
tion for  a  chair  in  this  branch  of  study,  however,  having  been 
secured  in  1865,  he  willingly  passed  this  portion  of  his  teaching 
to  another  and  younger  man,  and  gave  himself  to  the  more  full 
development  of  the  other  section  of  his  work.  From  this  time 
forward  he  accomplished  more  and  more  in  Political  Science 
and  International  Law — studies  in  which  he  had  already,  before 
this,  rendered  important  service.  He  became,  as  we  all  know, 
a  distinguished  authority  in  International  Law — recognized  for 
his  ability  and  learning  in  Europe,  as  well  as  throughout 
America.  The  first  edition  of  his  work  on  this  subject  was 
published  as  early  as  1860,  but  it  was  enlarged  and  improved 
afterward,  and  passed  through  five  editions  in  this  country, 
and  two  in  England — the  last  having  appeared  in  1879  in  New 
York  and  London.  His  large  work  on  Political  Science  was 
published  several  years  after  the  close  of  his  Presidential  term, 
in  1877,  and  was  an  evidence  of  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and 
of  bis  earnestness  in  work,  even  when  he  had  already  become 
an  old  man.  His  power  as  a  teacher  was  more  conspicuous  in 
these  departments  than  it  had  been  in  history.  His  influence 
was  a  constantly  growing  one,  and  the  young  men  in  the  suc- 
cessive Senior  Classes  met  him  with  an  ever-increasing  admira- 
tion. Had  he  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  magnetism  as  a  teacher 
— a  gift  which  he  was  himself  conscious  of  not  possessing,  as 
he  once  frankly  stated  to  me,  and  a  gift  which,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  teachers  extends,  is  far  more  rare  than  any  other 
— he  would  have  realized  a  completeness  in  his  work  for  his 
students,  in  some  aspects  of  it,  which  was  not  fully  attained. 
But  he  had  other  and  perhaps  greater  gifts  in  an  extraordinary 
measure,  and  by  means  of  them  he  left  an  impression  on  the 
students'  minds  which  could  never  be  forgotten.  He  had  not 
the  peculiar  personal  gift  of  inspiration  for  others  which  so 
strikingly  characterized  the  late  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  but  he  lived 
as  truly  in  the  inmost  lives  of  his  pupils,  though  after  a  some- 
what different  manner,  as  did  that  eminent  College  teacher. 
To  his  instruction  and  the  inspiring  power  of  his  scholarship, 
as  I  met  him  in  the  earliest  years  of  my  life  as  a  graduate,  I 
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owe  my  own  best  impulses  as  a  student,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  experience  of  many  others  bears  the  same  testimony 
which  mine  bears.  He  was,  of  all  the  men  whom  I  have  ever 
seen,  the  one  who  most  fully  realized  my  ideal  of  a  scholar. 

It  is  remarkable  how  widely  his  scholarly  power  reached* 
He  turned  his  course  from  that  of  a  Greek  professor,  whose 
studies  and  attainments. had  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank, 
to  that  of  a  teacher  of  History  and  Political  Science,  and  then 
to  that  of  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  International  Law ;  and  in 
each  science,  in  its  order,  he  was  as  successful  and  able  as  he 
had  been  in  the  field  which  he  first  entered.  Moreover,  wheu 
he  had  finished  his  whole  work  in  the  College,  he  returned  to 
that  first  field,  once  more,  as  he  was  called  to  a  membership  in 
the  Committee  for  the  Revision  of  the  English  Version.of  the 
New  Testament.  In  that  body  of  leading  scholars  in  their 
own  department,  he  was,  all  things  considered,  the  leading 
man.  His  scholarship,  for  breadth  and  richness  and  accuracy, 
when  measured  together  and  in  their  mutual  relations,  was 
unequaled  by  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  Company.  His 
theological  learning  was  also  abundant,  and  as  a  preacher  of 
intellectual  force,  of  suggestive  thought,  of  insight  into  the 
human  soul,  and  of  clear  apprehension  of  the  gospel  truth,  he 
was  among  the  ablest  in  the  country.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
keen  observer  of  public  life,  an  independent  thinker  in  politics, 
an  educated  citizen  of  the  highest  type,  and  fully  qualified  to 
discuss  the  most  important  questions  with  men  who  had  given 
all  their  thoughts  and  studies  to  the  consideration  of  them. 
The  fact  that  such  a  man  was  in  the  College  conmiunity  and 
that  each  Senior  Class  could  meet  him  daily  in  the  lecture- 
room  was,  indeed,  an  inspiration  for  all.  Every  graduate,  as 
he  left  the  institution,  was  conscious  that  he  had  been  in  con- 
tact with  a  truly  great  man. 

In  the  administrative  work  of  the  College  pertaining  to  the 
Presidential  office.  Dr.  Woolsey  was  successful.  The  govern- 
mental element  was  strong  in  his  character.  He  was  bom  to 
command.  But  as  he  grew  older,  and  as  the  changes  of  time 
came,  he  was  able  to  appreciate  the  weaknesses  of  the  old  system 
of  government  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  He 
could  understand  the  authority  of  love,  as  well  as  that  of  force^ 
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and  was  far  from  thinkiiig  that  because  a  thing  had  come  down 
from  the  past,  it  must  necessarily  be  firmly  held  as  an 
undoubted  good.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  official  term, 
he  relaxed  the  rule  of  early  morning  prayers,  so  far  that  they 
were  placed  half  an  hour  later  than  they  had  been,  in  the  time 
of  his  predecessor.  Ten  years  afterwards,  he  consented  to  the 
entire  abolishing  of  the  old  arrangement,  and  established  the 
present  system,  in  accordance  with  which  we  meet  together 
for  our  daily  worship  at  eight  o'clock.  In  his  intercourse  with 
students  under  discipline  also,  he  dealt  with  them  in  a  manly 
way,  as  has  been  said  a  few  moments  since,  and,  though  strict 
and  firm  in  his  application  of  the  law,  he  respected  the  man- 
hood in  every  man  whom  he  met.  The  true  proportion  of  the 
paternal  and  governmental  elements  in  administration  is  never 
realized  in  this  world.  Men  are  ever  excessive  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  the  result  is  ever  more  or  less  of  weak- 
ness. That  Dr.  "Woolsey  had  more  of  the  governmental  ele- 
ment in  his  work  as  an  administrative  officer  of  the  College, 
than  was  in  accordance  with  the  ideal  measure,  cannot  be 
questioned  So  had  all  the  College  officers  of  his  generation, 
and  he  was  in  a  peculiar  degree  a  man  of  imperious  nature. 
But  he  had  much  of  tenderness  in  the  depths  of  his  soul,  and 
he  did  not  have  a  closed  mind. 

So  far  as  discipline  was  related  to  studies,  Dr.  Woolsey 
made  a  marked  advance  upon  the  preceding  time.  He  was 
enabled  to  do  this  partly  by  the  additions  to  the  force  of 
instructors  which  the  increase  of  endowments  rendered  possible. 
But  it  was  partly  the  result  of  his  high  ideal  of  scholarship  and 
his  views  respecting  the  demands  for  more  thorough  education. 
The  Senior  year  was  made  much  more  ejBEective  and  useful 
than  ever  before.  Examinations  of  a  far  higher  order  were 
introduced,  and  the  spirit  of  study  throughout  the  entire  Col- 
lege was  called  forth.  Every  student  felt  that  a  new  life  was 
infused  into  the  institution.  Every  one  knew  that  the  original 
source  of  that  life  was  the  President.  His  inspiration,  his 
courage,  and  his  example  moved  the  whole  (Community.  He 
did  a  great  work,  in  this  way,  not  only  for  this  College,  but  for 
all  Colleges  throughout  the  country.  He  was  a  light  and  a 
power  in  the  opening  era  of  true  scholarship. 
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To  be  Buch  a  light  and  power,  and  to  do  such  a  work  for 
this  institntion,  was  his  mission,  to  which  he  was  called  of  God. 
The  three  successive  eras  had  discovered  their  own  men.  It 
was  a  divine  blessing  to  Yale  College,  that  they  were  raised 
np  to  meet  its  needs,  and  that  they  appeared  in  the  true  order. 
That  no  one  of  them  did  the  work  of  another,  was  no  lessen- 
ing of  their  greatness.  They  moved  forward  to  the  limit  of 
their  time,  and  left  the  future,  and  its  planning  and  working, 
for  those  who  should  follow  them.  That  future,  whatever 
may  be  accomplished  within  it,  will  rest  in  no  small  measure 
upon  what  they  did  in  their  day. 

The  passing  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the  date  of  his 
entering,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  upon  tike  Presidency  reminded 
Dr.  Woolsey  that  he  was  reaching  the  limit  of  seventy  years. 
He  had  long  since  determined  to  offer  his  resignation  when  he 
should  arrive  at  this  age,  and  no  change  of  purpose  came  at 
the  end.  He  laid  aside  his  office  when  he  was  yet  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  mental  power,  and  when  his  associates  in  instruc- 
tion and  government  would  have  willingly  seen  him  still  longer 
continuing  his  duties.  He  was  himself  persuaded,  however,  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  decision.  He  was  assured  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  fitting  time  for  him  to  retire  had  come.  I  recall  an 
interview  which,  by  accident,  I  myself  had  with  him  just  at 
that  season,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said — ^in  response  to  my 
suggestion  that  his  resignation  would  be  a  loss  to  the  College: 
— No :  the  hour  has  arrived  for  others  to  carry  forward  the 
work;  His  wisdom  was  greater  than  that  of  those  who  wished 
him  to  remain  in  his  office.  He  retired  to  a  rich,  honorable, 
grand  life  of  old  age — ^with  confidence  in  those  whom  he  left 
behind  him  in  the  institution  which  he  loved,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  reverential  regard  of  all. 

The  years  from  1871  to  1881 — from  the  close  of  his  own 
seventieth  year  to  the  close  of  his  eightieth — ^were  filled  with 
scholarly  work.  He  devoted  his  time  largely  to  preparing  or 
revising  his  books  which  were  issued  during  this  period,  and 
to  the  studies  in  the  New  Testament  Greek  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  Bible  Revision.  It  was  most  pleasant 
to  see  how  interested  he  was  in  this  quiet  work.  His  mind 
moved  towards  the  new  things  as  happily  as  it  had  moved,  in 
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other  days,  towards  the  old  things.  The  evening  time  was 
bright  with  its  own  peculiar  light.  The  kindly  affection  and 
esteem  of  all  men,  far  and  wide  through  the  land,  gathered 
abont  him  more  largely  than  ever  before,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
manifestation  of  the  feeling  with  a  deep  and  tender  satisfac- 
tion. With  all  his  force  and  energy  and  self-reliance,  he  had 
a  sort  of  childlike  dependence  on  others,  which  it  was  most 
interesting  to  witness  in  such  a  man.  When  the  days  of 
administration  and  teaching  and  public  duty  were  ended,  he 
seemed  to  enter  into  an  appreciative  sense  of  the  loving  rela- 
tion between  himself  and  other  men,  which  was  new  in  its  full- 
ness and  its  blessing. 

His  connection  with  the  College  was  not  wholly  severed 
during  these  years,  for  at  the  termination  of  his  Presidency  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Corporation.  His  advice  and 
the  results  of  his  experience  were  thus  easily  made  available, 
whenever  there  was  need.  The  frequent  consideration  of 
important  questions,  also,  kept  alive  his  interest  in  the  present 
life  of  the  College.  He  rendered  the  institution  the  service 
whidi  he  could  give  as  a  friend  who  had  long  known  its  history 
and  its  wants,  and  quickened  his  love  for  it  by  means  of  every 
service.  Even  until  he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  he  retained  this  office,  leaving  it  only  a  single  year  before 
the  close  of  the  Presidency  of  his  successor.  The  relations 
between  him  and  President  Porter  were  ever  most  intimate 
and  confidential.  It  will  always  be  a  pleasant  remembrance  to 
me,  that  his  last  official  act,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  was  in  con- 
nection with  my  own  entrance  upon  the  Presidential  office. 
His  presence  at  the  services  of  the  inauguration  seemed  to 
unite  the  present  with  the  past,  and  to  make  the  line  of  historic 
development  in  the  institution  a  continuous,  unbroken  line. 

The  three  years  that  followed  brought  for  him  with  them- 
selves greater  infirmities  of  far  advanced  life,  and  the  work  of 
his  long  career  of  necessity  ceased.  The  passing  to  the  other 
life,  he  said  to  a  friend,  was  that  to  which  he  looked  forward 
as  the  next  great  event  which  now  awaited  him.  The  days 
and  months  moved  onward  through  these  years,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  July,  1889,  the  end  came.  We 
laid  his  body  tenderly  and  lovingly  in  its  last  resting  place, 
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four  dajB  afterwards,  on  a  beautiful  Bummer  afternoon.  Our 
thouglite  followed  him  within  the  veil,  and  we  rejoiced  in  hope 
of  the  future. 

Such  is  the  story,  briefly  told  in  an  hour — to  be  filled  out 
into  completeness,  and  perfected  as  with  a  living  reality,  by  the 
grateful  memories  of  all  who  have  listened  to  it.  The  man, 
of  whom  it  has  given  its  picture,  was  a  man  of  clear  and  vig- 
orous  and  powerful  mind,  of  tender  and  loving,  yet  strong 
heart,  of  rich,  deep,  earnest  soul.  He  was  a  scholar  unsur- 
passed in  his  generation;  a  teacher  who  impressed  all  his 
pupils,  and  moved  to  earnestness  in  study  and  life  the  best 
among  them ;  a  preacher  whose  thoughts  were  ever  fresh  and 
stimulating,  and  whose  insight  into  the  workings  of  human 
character  was  so  penetrating  that  his  words  had  for  every 
hearer  the  emphasis  of  the  truth.  He  was  honest,  sincere, 
faithful,  just — a  manly  man ;  a  believing  Christian ;  a  disciple 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  laid  hold  upon  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  endured  as  seeing  the  invisible. 

That  Dr.  Woolsey  was  a  faultless  man,  I  would  not  say. 
He  would  not  himself  have  said  it,  nor  have  wished  it  said 
concerning  him.  He  had  faults  which,  strangely  enough, 
have  been  praised  as  striking  virtues  by  friendly  critics  since 
his  death,  and  which  were  imitated  by  some  of  his  admirers 
before  his  death  far  more  than  his  virtues  were.  But  the 
faults  were  intermingled  with  the  greatness  of  the  man,  and 
they  did  not  destroy  the  greatness.  They  belonged  to  his 
native  character,  partly,  and  partly  to  the  age  in  which  he  was 
educated.  He  fought  them  manfully  wherever  he  recognized 
them,  and  grew,  as  all  noblest  Christian  men  do,  into  the  good, 
and  out  of  the  attendant  evil,  more  and  more  as  life  passed  on 
to  its  later  stages.  He  was  indeed  a  noble  Christian  man, 
whose  life  was  a  testimony  to  manliness  and  truth,  and  an 
inspiration  to  duty  for  us  all.  My  office  is  not  to  be  his 
biographer — would  that  some  truly  appreciative  friend  might 
render  this  loving  service.  It  is  not  to  dissect,  and  describe  in 
every  part,  his  character.  The  historian,  at  some  future  day, 
may  do  this,  when  the  pupils  and  the  friends  who  revered  him 
have  passed  on  in  their  journey.  We  knew  him,  and  we  thank 
Gk)d  that  we  did.     We  believe  in  the  true,  sincere,  deep  life  of 
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the  hnman  soul  more  fully  and  undoubtingly  because  we  knew 
him,  and  we  tliank  God  for  the  blessing  of  the  belief. 

Rather  would  I  turn  aside  from  all  that  the  biographer 
might  think  of  or  describe,  and  bring  these  commemorative 
words  to  their  ending  with  the  remembrance  of  what  he  did 
for  myself ;  of  the  impulse  which  he  gave  me  in  my  studies 
long  years  ago  when,  with  two  or  three  young  graduates,  I 
met  him  in  the  freedom  of  his  own  room,  and  read  Thucydides 
and  Pindar  under  his  instruction ;  and  of  the  generous  express- 
ion of  his  approval  of  my  course  in  the  Tutorial  oflSce,  where  I 
thought  I  saw  a  light  sometimes  and  followed  it,  which  he  did 
not  see ;  and  of  the  kindly  advice  he  gave  me  with  reference 
to  my  life-work  when  I  was  questioning,  in  a  German  Uni- 
versity, what  that  work  should  be ;  and  of  the  equal  kindness 
of  his  judgment,  as  he  asked  me  to  remain  at  Yale  in  a  pro- 
fessorship; and  of  the  confidence  which  he  ever  afterwards 
manifested  in  me  and  my  associates,  as  we  were  building  up 
one  of  the  schools  of  learning  here ;  and  of  the  hearty  wel- 
come which  he  gave  me  as  I  entered  into  the  succession  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  institution.  He  was  a  generous  friend 
through  aU  the  course,  whose  life  was  vitally  related  to  my 
own  at  different  stages,  and  whose  thoughts  never  changed 
from  the  beginning.  From  out  of  the  enjoyment  and  rich 
experience  of  my  own  life  in  Yale  College,  I  look  forth  upon 
hifi  life,  and  1  feel  that  it  may  well  be  a  sacred  memory. 
And  then,  as  I  look  upon  one  and  another  of  the  educated  men 
who  are  now  before  me,  and  think  of  the  College  where  they 
were  taught  and  the  University  into  which  it  has  grown,  I  find 
the  answer  coming  from  vi^ithin  myself,  and  from  within  their 
minds  and  hearts  also,  to  the  question :  What  was  the  life  in 
this  home  of  learning — our  early  home — and  what  was  the 
work  on  its  behalf,  which  are  represented  to  our  thought  and 
memory  by  the  name  of  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey. 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT  AT  THE 

OPENING  OP  THE  CHITTENDEN 

LIBRARY  BUILDING. 

By  a  fidmple  service,  this  afternoon,  we  consecrate  the  building 
in  which  we  meet  together  to  its  appropriate  uses.  The  central 
point  of  the  intellectnal  life  of  a  University  is  its  Library.  On 
its  shelves  are  preserved  the  works  of  scholars  and  wise  men  of 
all  ages,  which  become  the  treasures  of  learning  for  the  entire 
student  brotherhood.  In  the  development  of  its  resources  all 
teachers  and  pupils  are  alike  interested.  Por  its  safe-keeping 
may  every  true  son  of  the  University  pray  sincerely,  even  as  he 
prays  for  the  welfare  of  the  University  itself.  When  a  home 
for  the  library  is  secured,  therefore,  or  the  means  of  increasing 
constantly  the  numbers  of  its  books  are  provided,  there  may  well 
be  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  all,  and  gratitude  also.  The  future 
becomes  more  hopeful,  and  the  blessing  of  the  future  more  cer- 
tain, as  the  present  witnesses  the  realization  of  such  results. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  our  Academic  community  to-day,  that  we 
see  our  library-home  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  this  building  to 
the  one  which  we  have  known  so  well  in  the  former  years.  We 
shall  dedicate  it  with  a  peculiar  satisfaction  and  thankfulness. 
The  older  building  was  the  result  of  much  effort  and  self-denying 
generosity,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  At  that  time,  the  resources  of 
the  College  were  very  limited,  and  its  friends  were  by  no  means 
rich.  The  work  of  securing  the  necessary  funds  was  continued 
for  more  than  two  years,  but  was  only  partially  successful — ^the 
sum  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  College  authorities 
being  a  little  more  than  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  while  the  ex- 
pense of  the  building  was  somewhat  above  thirty  thousand.  It 
is  a  suggestive  fact,  as  indicating  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing 
such  a  work  at  that  period,  that  of  the  amount  finally  secured 
nearly  two-thirds  were  given  by  officers  of  the  College.  We 
may  also  find  a  suggestion  as  to  the  changes  of  time,  in  the  fact 
that  such  a  building  could  then  be  built  for  so  moderate  a  sum. 
The  work  was  completed  and  the  building  opened  in  1845.  Its 
plan  was  in  accordance  with  the  best  ideas  of  adaptation  for 
library  purposes  which  were  then  accepted.  The  architecture  was 
borrowed  from  University  buildings  in  England,  and  the  building 
was,  not  without  reason,  thought  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  Col- 
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lege  grounds.  The  space  for  books  which  the  building  afforded 
seemed  sufficient,  not  only  for  the  then  present  needs,  but  also 
for  the  needs  of  long  years  to  come.  The  year  1890  appeared  ta 
the  friends  and  officers  of  the  College,  at  that  day,  to  be  in  the 
far  distance.  They  did  not  realize,  and  could  not,  what  would 
be  the  immense  progress  both  of  learning  and  wealth  before  the 
year  1890  should  arrive.  They  did  a  great  work  as  they  placed 
the  building  here,  and  we  may  well  remember  the  service  which 
was  generously  rendered  by  such  leading  men  among  them  as 
Professor  Salisbury  and  Dr.  Woolsey. 

It  was  about  twelve  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  effort 
and  work  just  alluded  to,  that  Simeon  B.  Chittenden  left  the  home 
of  his  boyhood,  and  came  to  New  Haven  to  become  a  clerk  in  a 
dxygoods  store.  He  was,  at  that  time,  of  course,  a  stranger  here, 
and  doubtless  had  much  of  the  solitary  feeling  which  a  young 
boy,  under  such  circumstances,  might  naturally  have.  As  the 
accident  of  life  would  have  it,  however,  there  was  in  the  College 
a  friend  of  his,  from  his  own  town,  who  had  been  here  for  a  year 
or  more,  and  was  thus  familiar  with  the  place.  To  this  friend's 
room  he  often  turned  his  footsteps,  and  in  it  he  found  a  welcome 
always,  not  only  from  the  friend  himself,  but  from  another  stu- 
dent who  was  the  friend's  room-mate.  This  other  student,  it  is 
interesting  for  us  all  to  learn,  was  the  kindly  man  of  the  after 
years  whom  we  have  known  so  long  as  President  Porter — a  man 
in  whose  room  many  friendships  have  been  formed  and  strength- 
ened siQce  those  earlier  days,  and  to  whose  genial  welcome  at  the 
beginning  the  thoughts  of  many  men,  who  are  widely  scattered 
now,  return  with  most  pleasant  remembrance.  To  an  eager  and 
active  mind,  like  that  of  Mr.  Chittenden,  the  revelation  of  the 
privilege  of  the  College  life,  which  the  often-repeated  and  de- 
lightful interviews  with  the  two  friends  afforded,  must  have  been 
most  suggestive,  as  well  as  most  interesting.  The  value  of  the 
privilege  may  have  seemed  greater,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  the 
unlikeness  of  the  life  of  which  he  was  an  observer  to  that  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself.  The  two  friends  were  moving 
along  one  pathway,  while  he  was  moving  along  another.  It 
could  scarcely  be  possible  that  the  outlook  upon  the  two  paths 
should  not  have  stimulated  his  thought,  and  have  led  him,  even 
in  those  days  of  boyhood,  to  appreciate  what  the  College  was 
doing.  We  may  not  doubt  that,  in  that  well-known  room,  the 
first  movement  of  the  generous  affection  for  our  University  had 
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its  origin,  whose  final  result  was  manifested  in  the  gift  of  this 
beautiful  building. 

As  we  stand  here  to-day,  it  is  interesting  thus  to  look  back* 
ward.  But  all  the  way,  which  we  retrace  that  we  may  reach  the 
beginning,  is  a  way  marked  by  the  evidences  of  a  generous  spirit. 
The  early  impulses  of  the  boy  moved  after  the  same  manner  as 
the  later  impulses  of  the  man.  The  boy  began  to  give,  from 
his  small  resources,  more  than  many  of  those  around  him  gave. 
The  resources  increased  as  time  moved  on,  and  the  giving  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  means,  until  at  last,  when  wealth  had 
been  secured  by  his  large  wisdom  and  business  energy,  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  man  became  known  wherever  the  knowledge  of  the 
man  extended. 

To  Yale  College  he  was  a  giver  many  times — ^the  total  amount 
of  his  benefactions  being  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  us,  as  friends  of  the  University,  that 
the  largest  gifts  which  he  made  will  ever  connect  his  name 
with  the  two  central  things  in  the  University  life — religion  and 
learning.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  observing  that  the  fund 
which  was  designed  to  sustain  the  constant  preaching  of  the 
•  gospel  in  the  College  was  but  a  small  one  received  in  1746  and 
1755,  he  devoted  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  this  object. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  infinite  value  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  the  permanent  power  of  the  Christian  truth.  Under  the  in- 
spiration of  this  belief,  he  was  glad  to  take  his  part  in  perpetua- 
ting here  the  influence  of  the  truth  and  the  faith.  The  gift  was 
made  with  confidence  and  hope  respecting  the  future ;  and  the 
future,  which  then  began  to  open,  has  already,  in  its  measure, 
realized  the  results.  The  working  of  the  gift  towards  its  legiti- 
mate end  has  been,  in  the  years  since  it  was  received, — ^and  it 
will  always  be, — ^in  the  line  of  the  thought  and  the  prayers  of  the 
fathers  who  founded  the  institution.  The  blessing  arising  from 
it  will  be  seen,  as  it  has  been,  in  the  Christian  lives  of  many  ed- 
ucated and  earnest  men. 

Time  moved  on,  and  the  advancing  years  brought  increased 
responsibility  and  honor  and  wealth.  Sorrow  also  entered  deeply 
into  the  life's  experience,  and  the  manly  soul  grew  gentler  in  its 
feelings  and  sympathies  by  reason  of  its  lesson,  even  as  it  grew 
stronger  and  more  heroic,  through  the  influence  of  duty  fulfilled 
and  success  achieved.  With  the  heroic  spirit  he  moved  forward 
vigorously  and  enthusiastically,  becoming  a  leader  and  inspirer 
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of  others  in  the  good  enterprises  which  commended  themselves 
to  his  approval.  With  tender  sympathy  he  cherished  the  remem- 
brance of  those  whom  he  loved,  and  was  ever  ready  to  render 
them  service  or  to  bear  them  in  his  thought  At  last,  life  closed 
in  apon  him  largely  and  he  was  much  alone  with  himself.  It 
was  in  the  last  years,  that  he  began  to  think  of  some  fitting  me- 
morial building,  which  should  be  helpful  to  the  best  interests  of 
men,  and  should  at  the  same  time  be  commemorative  of  his 
daughter  whose  death,  in  1871,  was  an  ever  fresh  sorrow  for  his 
heart.  Such  a  memorial  building  would,  in  the  way  most  pleas- 
ant to  his  generous  and  his  tender  sentiment,  carry  the  thought 
of  her  life  and  of  his  own,  as  united  together,  far  into  the  future. 
Where  should  it  be  placed  ?  His  old  affection  for  our  University 
returned  to  him  with  new  life  and  force,  as  he  asked  himself  this 
question.  The  more  he  reflected  on  the  subject,  the  more  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  true  place  for  his  gift  was  here.  Where 
could  the  memorial  of  the  two  lives  be  so  fitly  erected,  as  in  an 
institution  in  which  learning  and  religion  had  their  permanent 
home  ;  and  what  institution  of  this  order  could  be  found  so  near 
to  his  life,  and  its  history,  as  this  University.  The  question  was 
answered,  and  the  resolution  was  formed. 

As  he  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  buildings  here,  and  took 
counsel  as  to  the  needs  of  the  University  in  this  regard,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  building  most  appropriate  as  a  memorial  such  as 
he  desired  would  be  one  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Univer- 
sity Library.  With  the  hearty  approval  of  the  authorities  of 
the  institution,  he  accordingly  offered  a  gift  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  such  a  building.  The  building  was  planned, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  wishes  and  with  ours,  as  we  now  see 
it — involving  a  reading-room,  apart  from,  and  in  a  wing  adjoin- 
ing the  main  edifice,  which  should  have  within  itself  the  me- 
morial feature.  This  plan,  it  was  found,  would  render  necessary 
a  larger  outlay  of  money  than  had  been  at  first  contemplated. 
So  soon,  however,  as  this  fact  was  ascertained,  he  cheerfully  of- 
fered an  additional  sum,  which  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  made  the  total  gift  for  the  building  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  He  also  provided,  beyond  the  gift 
thus  mentioned,  for  the  expense  of  the  beautiful  memorial  win- 
dow which  adorns  the  reading  room. 

The  work  upon  the  building  was  began  in  the  spring  of  1888. 
Hr.  Chittenden  was  greatly  interested  in  it,  and  was  desirous 
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that,  in  every  respect,  it  might  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed.  He  hoped  that  he  might  live  to  see  it 
completed,  and  to  see  the  beginning  of  its  witnessing  for  the 
loving  life  of  the  daughter  and  the  living  love  of  the  father, 
which  it  should  commemorate.  We  joined  our  hope  with  his, 
and  trustfully  waited  the  ending  of  the  work.  But  the  hope 
was  disappointed.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1889,  after  a  long 
struggle  with  disease  and  suffering  which  he  endured  with  heroic 
fortitude,  he  passed  away  to  the  larger  and  better  life  beyond* 
And  so,  as  we  dedicate  the  building  to-day,  we  place  his  name 
gratefully  on  the  honored  roll  of  those  benefactors  of  our  Uni- 
versity whose  earthly  record  is  complete,  but  whose  works  of  love 
and  generosity  will  ever  abide  as  a  blessing  for  the  future  gener- 
ations. 

The  development  of  our  University  in  respect  to  its*  buildings 
within  the  past  twenty  years,  and  even  within  the  past  five  years, 
gives  us  great  promise  for  the  future.  The  removal  of  the  older 
buildings  and  those  which  are  of  an  inferior  character  may  be 
hoped  for,  and  when  this  desired  end  shall  be  realized,  the  new 
generation  will  have  the  full  vision  of  what  we  might  well  wish 
to  see.  The  older  buildings  have  nothing  attractive  in  themselves, 
except  their  age  and  the  fact  that  memories  rest  upon  them  which 
are  pleasant  to  those  whose  College  home  was  within  their  walls. 
The  age  of  architecture  in  our  country  had  its  beginning  long 
after  they  were  erected.  They  were  not  located  in  the  best  posi- 
tion, if  we  view  them  as  related  to  the  true  arrangement  for  the 
grounds.  They  do  not  partake,  as  the  older  buildings  of  the 
English  Colleges  do,  of  the  ideal  character  of  the  University. 
We  may  see  them  pass  away  therefore  without  regret,  when  the 
appropriate  time  shall  have  arrived,  and  when  other  buildings, 
bearing  in  themselves  the  lessons  of  art  and  architecture,  shall 
have  been  provided.  The  quadrangle  will  be  a  beautiful  one,  if 
the  plan  for  it  is  rightly  carried  out,  and  the  Academic  life  within 
it  will  have  a  new  inspiration  and  new  blessing  for  every  student, 
whose  privilege  it  shall  be  to  spend  the  years  of  his  education 
here. 

But  in  the  future  to  which  we  look  forward,  even  more  truly, 
if  possible,  than  now,  the  Library  Building — still  further  en- 
larged, and  in  its  older  part  perhaps  remodeled — will  be  the 
central  one  among  aU  the  buildings  of  the  College  grounds.  Its 
presence  here  will  teach  the  lessons  of  learning  and  of  wisdom 
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with  greater  fnllneBS  and  wider  influence.  The  good  which  will 
be  effected  by  it  will  be  ever  increasing.  The  gift  which  we 
make  our  own  on  this  auspicious  day,  therefore,  is  a  gift  of  good 
omen.  It  carries  our  thoughts  forward  to  the  future  years,  and 
assures  us  of  the  better  things  which  it  shall  realize  for  those 
who  come  after  us. 

The  givers  of  these  buildings  which  we  have  seen  rising  on 
these  grounds  in  the  recent  years  will  have  the  highest  honor 
which  the  University  can  give  them  in  return  for  their  gener- 
osity. They  will  have  a  lasting  remembrance  within  the  walls  of 
its  home,  and  the  sincerest  gratitude  of  all  its  sons. 

SOME   STATEMENTS   BESPEOTiyO  THE   BUILDIKO. 

The  position  and  plan  of  the  building  were  determined  in 
great  measure  by  the  ne^d  of  reserving  as  much  space  as  possible 
for  future  extension.  The  present  building  is  not  more  than  one- 
third  part  of  that  contemplated,  which,  when  complete,  will  have  a 
frontage  of  350  feet  and  a  capacity  of  at  least  1,000,000  volumes. 

Plans  for  a  building  to  cost  $100,000  (Mr.  Chittenden's  first 
proposed  gift)  were  drawn  in  the  summer  of  1887,  and  re-drawn  in 
the  following  winter,  after  the  additional  gift  of  $26,000. 

Ground  was  broken  in  April,  1888,  and  in  the  following  August 
the  walls  were  complete,  but  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing the  terra-cotta  roofing-blocks,  the  building  was  not  en- 
closed until  winter  had  set  in. 

This  circumstance,  and  the  changes  which  were  afterward 
thought  desirable  in  the  setting  of  the  memorial  window,  have 
delayed  the  opening  until  now.  In  this  there  is,  however,  no 
cause  for  regret ;  the  building  is  much  the  better  for  the  delay. 

The  construction  is  thoroughly  fire-proof.  Neither  in  the  walls, 
floors,  ceilings,  or  roof  is  any  wood  employed. 

Perfect  ventilation,  on  the  exhaust  system,  is  provided  for  by  a 
fan  in  the  basement  of  the  building  driven  by  an  electric  motor. 

In  the  basement  there  is  ample  room  for  the  unpacking  and 
temporary  storage  of  books. 

On  the  first  floor,  the  most  striking  feature  is  naturally  the 
reading  room  with  the  memorial  window  (the  cost  of  which  with 
the  recent  changes  must  exceed  $10,000).  The  wall  cases  will 
hold,  besides  the  current  numbers  of  numerous  periodicals, 
three  or  four  thousand  books  of  reference,  and  the  tables  accom- 
modate ninety  readers.  A  folding  gate  in  the  lobby  will  make  it 
VOL.  xvn.  7 
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possible  to  shut  off  the  rest  of  the  library  and  give  access  to  the 
reading-room  alone  for  evening  use.  In  the  delivery  room,  there 
will  be  space  for  additional  tables  for  readers,  if  required.  Oat 
of  this,  open  in  front,  three  rooms,  one  of  which  may  be  used  for 
the  coin-collection  and  the  others  for  offices  of  the  librarians. 
Behind  the  delivery  counter,  are  shelves  for  25,000  volumes  of 
books  most  in  demand,  and  back  of  these  open  space  sufficient 
for  the  cataloguing  work. 

The  second  and  third  floors  are  book  rooms,  holding  each 
80,000  volumes,  all  conveniently  placed  within  reach  of  the  hand 
and  free  from  the  danger  to  which  the  bindings  of  books  are  ex- 
posed in  the  superheated  air  of  high  galleries.  Speaking-tubes 
and  a  dumb-waiter  connect  the  different  stories  of  the  building 
and  will  thus  make  the  library  service  more  easy  and  more 
prompt. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  architects,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Cady  &  Co.,  for 
the  successful  solution  of  a  problem  presenting  not  a  few  diffi- 
culties,— ^to  the  sculptor,  Mr.  J.  Edwin  Elwell,  for  the  bust  of 
Mr.  Chittenden,  and  the  bas-reliefs  over  the  windows  of  the  read- 
ing-room,—to  Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  who  designed  the  memorial 
window, — to  the  mason,  Mr.  George  M.  Grant,  and  to  the  car- 
penters, Messrs.  Clark  &  Thompson,  for  solid  and  thorough  con- 
struction. 
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TALE  Ul!JITERSITT  BULLETIK 


No.  128.>-Webk  ending  Mat  8,  1800. 

Sunday,  April  27.— Pu&Zic  W<yr8hip—BaMxXL  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m.  Rev. 
Ptofessor  Brastow.  Qeneral  BeUgums  Meeting^Dwight  Hall,  6.80  p.  m. 
Address  by  Professor  E.  L.  RichardB. 

Monday,  April  28.— Development  and  Structure  of  the  Vertebrate 
Brain  (University  Lecture)— Professor  Williston.  Room  11,  Medical 
College,  8  P.  M.  BatteU  Profeeaorship  of  iftmo— Inaugural  Exercises. 
Boom  Al,  Osbom  Hall,  7.80  p.  M.  Followed  by  Opening  of  Music 
Rooms,  8  and  4  Treasury  Building.  Philosophical  Club^Mx,  Kumato 
Morita,  on  Confucianism :  its  Doctrine  of  Benevolence.  Room  D,  East 
Divinity  Hall,  8  p.  M. 

Tuesday,  April  29.  —  Classical  and  PhUological  Society— FroteBaor 
Seymour,  on  the  Logical  Value  of  the  Homeric  Caesura.  Room  C, 
East  Divinity  Hall,  8.10  p.  m. 

Wednesday,  April  90.— The  Historical  Element  in  Prophecy  (Univer- 
aity  Bible  Club  Lecture)— Professor  Harper.  Lecture  Room  Al,  Osbom 
Hall,  5  p.  M.  Class  Prayer  ifee^tn(/0— Dwight  Hall,  6.40  p.  M.  Semitic 
ChUb—Pw^T  on  the  Titles  of  the  Psalms,  Professor  Wm.  Henry  Oreen, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Princeton.    Room  Al,  Osbom  Hall,  7.15  p.  m. 

Thursday,  May  \.—John  A.  Porter  Prize  Essays  due,  106  Grove  St. 
Town9end  Premium  Essays  due,  171  Famam  Hall. 

Friday,  May  2. — Development  and  Structure  of  the  VerUfyrate  Brain 
(University  Lecture)— Professor  Williston.  Room  11,  Medical  College, 
8  p.  M.  Berkeley  Association  (Evening  Prayer)~Room  89,  Dwight  Hall, 
6.45  p.  M.  Lecture  Preparatory  to  Communion  Service — ^Dwight  Hall, 
7.80  P.  M. 

Saturday,  May  9,^8enior  and  Junior  Elective  Betums,  Tale  College, 
due  118  North  CoUege. 

Oraduate  Fellowships  and  Scholarships.—yLemberB  of  the  Senior  Class 
in  College,  or  recent  graduates  in  Arts,  who  wish  to  be  considered  as 
candidates  for  any  Graduate  Fellowships  or  Scholarships  which  may 
fall  vacant  at  Commencement,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Dexter  before  May  15. 

Berkeley  Scholarship— Yale  CoUege.  The  annual  examination  for  the 
Berkeley  Scholarship,  yielding  about  $55.00  a  year  to  a  resident  gradu- 
ate for  the  three  years  after  graduation,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
ICay  6.  Any  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  propose  to  enter  the  ex- 
amination must  present  their  names  to  Bfr.  Dexter  on  or  before  Satur- 
day, May  8. 
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No.  124.— Week  ending  May  10, 1890. 

Public  Worship^  foUoioed  hy  Communion  Service— BatteU  Chapel, 
10.30  A.  M.  Rev.  President  Dwight.  Gfeneral  Bdigious  Meeting— 
Dwight  Hall,^6.80  P.  M. 

Monday,  May  b.— Development  and  Struciure  of  the  Vertebrate  Brain 
(University  Lecture)— Professor  Williston.  Boom  11,  Medical  College, 
8  P.  M.  PhUoaophieal  Club— Mi,  J.  G.  Hume,  of  Harvard  University, 
on  Method  in  Political  Economy  and  Ethics  and  the  Interrelation  of 
Ethics  and  Political  Economy.  Room  D,  East  Divinity  Hall,  8  P.  M. 
University  -Reception— Dwight  Hall,  8-11  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  May  (^.—Berkeley  Scholarship  Examination,  in  Greek— 121 
North  College.  9-11  a.  m.  Berkeley  Scholarship  Examination^  in  Latin 
—Professor  Peck's  Study,  No.  124  High  street,  4-6  p.  m.  The  Evolution 
of  the  Piano,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  (University  Lec- 
ture, under  the  direction  of  Professor  Stoeckel) — Mr.  H.  E.  Erehbiel,  of 
New  York  City,  assisted  by  Mr.  M.  Steinert  and  Mr.  Ansorge.  Room 
Al,  Osbom  Hall,  7.80  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  May  1.— Class  Prayer  Meetings— lyKight  Hall,  6.40  P.  M. 

Friday,  May  H.— Development  and  Structure  of  the  Vertebrate  Brain 
(University  Lecture) — Professor  Williston.  Room  11,  Medical  College, 
8  p.  M.  Berkeley  Association  (Evening  Prayer)— Room  89,  Dwight  Hall, 
6.45  P.  M. 

University  Receptions. — President  and  Mrs.  Dwight  will  hold  an  in- 
formal reception  for  the  University,  at  Dwight  Hall,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, May  5,  from  8  to  11  o'clock.  This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  recep- 
tions to  be  given  in  Dwight  Hall,  on  the  first  Monday  evening  of  each 
month,  to  which  all  members  of  the  University  are  invited. 


No.  126.— Week  endinq  May  17,  1890. 

Sunday,  May  11,— Public  Worship— B&tteU  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m.  Rev. 
P.  S.  Moxom,  of  Boston.  Anniversary  Sermon  before  the  Graduating 
Class  of  the  Divinity  School — Rev.  Mr.  Moxom.  Center  Church,  7.80 
p.  H. 

Monday,  May  12,— Philosophical  C{ti6— Professor  George  S.  Fullerton, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Study  of  Metaphysics.  Room 
D,  East  Divinity  HaU,  8  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  May  19,— Greek  Religion,  and  Apollo  at  Delphi  (Illustrated 
Lecture)— Louis  Dyer,  Esq.,  of  Oxford,  England.    Art  School,  8  p.  m. 

Wednesday,  May  14.— Fafe  Divinity  School  Anniversary— Addieaaes 
by  members  of  the  Graduating  Class.  Battell  Chapel,  10  a.  m.  Yale 
Divinity  School  Anniversary- Alumni  Meeting,  and  Discussion.  Mar- 
quand  Chapel,  2.80  P.  M.  Clcus  Prayer  Meetings— Dwight  Hall,  6.40 
p.  H. 

Thursday,  May  16,— Last  Day  for  filing  applications  for  Graduate 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 
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Friday,  May  V^.— Berkley  AaaoeuUion  (Evening  Prayer)— Room  89, 
Dwight  Hall,  6.45  P.  M.  Political  Science  CZm6— Paper  by  Mr.  Irving 
Fisher,  on  the  Railroad,  Steamship,  and  Telegraph  in  International 
Politics.    Room  E  2,  Osbom  Hall,  7.80  p.  M. 

Scott  Prize  in  Oerman^-Yale  College.— The  examination  for  the  Scott 
Prize  in  Grerman  will  be  held  on  Monday,  May  19.  Those  intending  to 
take  the  examination  should  report  to  Mr.  Goodrich  on  or  before 
Thnisday,  May  15. 

Winthrop  Prize  Examination — YcUe  College, — ^Members  of  the  Junior 
Class  who  wish  to  compete  for  the  Winthrop  Prizes,  are  requested  to 
report  their  names  to  Mr.' Dexter,  on  or  before  Friday,  May  16. 

Woolsey  Scholarship  Examination— Yale  College.— Members  of  the 
Freshman  Class  who  desire  to  compete  for  the  Woolsey  Scholarship, 
are  requested  to  report  their  names  to  Professor  Goodell,  on  or  before 
Friday,  May  16. 

Oraduate  Fellowships  and  Scholarships. —Members  of  the  Senior 
Class  in  College,  or  recent  graduates  in  Arts,  who  wish  to  be  considered 
as  candidates  for  any  Graduate  Fellowships  or  Scholarships  which  may 
fall  vacant  at  Commencement,  are  requested  to  see  Mr.  Dexter  before 
May  15. 

Anniversary  of  the  Divinity  School — May  14.  Addresses  will  be 
delivered  by  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  in  the  Battell  Chapel, 
banning  at  10  A.  M.  In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  and  Friends  of  the  School  in  the  Marquand  Chapel,  beginning 
at  half  past  2  o'clock,  and  including  a  Discussion  on  the  desirability  of 
changing  the  present  method  among  Congregationalists  of  conducting 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  for  a  representative  system : — ^the  Discus- 
sion to  be  opened  by  the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Gihnan,  D.D.,  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  Rev.  William  F.  Blackman,  of  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


No.  126.— Week  ending  May  24,  1890. 

Sunday,  May  IS.— PiMic  Warship— BsLttelL  Chapel,  10.30  a.  m.  Rev. 
Henry  H.  Stebbins,  D.D.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  General  Religious 
Meeting— Dwight  HaU,  6.80  P.  H.    Address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins. 

Monday,  May  19. — Woolsey  Scholarship  Examination,  in  Greek — 
Alumni  Hall,  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  Winthrop  Prize  Examination,  in  Greek 
—Alumni  Hall,  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  Scott  Prize  Examination,  in  German 
—Alumni  Hall,  9  a.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  Solutions  of  Mathematical  Prize 
Problems  from  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  College,  due  before  10  p.  m. 
Professor  Newton's  Study,  185  Elm  st. 

Tuesday,  May  20.  —  Woolsey  Scholarship  Examination,  in  Latin- 
Alumni  HaU,  9  A.  M.  to  1  p.  M.  Winthrop  Prize  Examination,  in  Latin 
—Alumni  Hall,  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  Berkeley  Premium  Examination,  in 
Latin  Composition — ^Alumni  Hall,  9  4-.  m.  to  1  P.  M.  Mathematical 
0Iu6— Prof  essor  Gibbs,  on  New  Methods  in  the  Determination  of  Par- 
abolic Orbits.    Sloane  Laboratory,  7.80  p.  H. 
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Wednesday,  May  21. — Woolsey  Scholarship  Examination^  in  Mathe- 
matics—Alumni Hall,  2  to  6  p.  M.  Claris  Prayer  ifeefin^^— Dwight 
Hall,  7  P.  M. 

Friday,  May  2^,— Berkeley  Association  (Evening  Prayer)— Room  89, 
Dwight  Hall,  7  P.  M .  Oxford  CZu&— Half -hour  meeting,  to  he  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Chapman,  D.D.    Room  91,  Dwight  Hall,  7  P.  M. 

Saturday,  May  24— Z.a«t  day  for  reserving  rooms  in  College  for  next 
year. 

College  Rooms. — Occupants  of  rooms  on  the  College  Square  who  wish 
to  retain  their  rooms  for  another  year  must  leave  a  notice  in  writing  at 
the  Dean's  ofiSce,  No.  186  Famam  Hall,  on  or  before  Saturday,  May  24. 

College  Mathematical  Prizes, — Solutions  of  Problems  in  competition 
for  the  Prizes  from  the  De  Forest  Mathematical  Fund  are  due  from 
Seniors  and  Juniors  on  Monday,  May  19,  before  10  p.  H.,  and  are  to  be 
handed  to  Professor  Newton. 


No.  127— Wkek  ending  May  31,  1890. 

Sunday,  May  26.— Public  TTorship— Battell  Chapel,  10.30  a.  m.  Rev. 
Leander  T.  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  G^enercU  Religious 
Meeting— Dwight  Hall,  6.80  p.  M.  Address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain. 

Tuesday,  May  21.— Juniors  apply  for  College  Rooms  for  the  next 
year— Room  F  2,  Osbom  HaU,  9.80  A.  M. 

Wednesday,  May  2S.— Class  Prayer  Meetings— Dwight  Hall,  7  P.  M. 
Elective  Returns  due,  from  Juniors  and  Sophomores  in  College,  186 
Farnam  Hall. 

Thursday,  May  29. — Sophomores  apply  for  College  Rooms  for  the  next 
year— Room  A  1,  Osbom  Hall,  9.80  a.  m. 

Friday,  May  dO.— Berkeley  Association  (Evening  Prayer)— Room  98, 
Dwight  Hall,  7  P.  M.  Lecture  Preparatory  to  Communion  Service— 
Dwight  Hall,  7.80  P.  M. 

Saturday,  May  SI.— Solutions  of  Mathematical  Prize  Problems  for 
Freshmen  in  College,  due  before  10  p.  H.    Professor  E.  L.  Richards. 

lAJunus  F.  Robinson,  Latin  Prizes,  Yale  College. — ^The  competition  for 
these  prizes  will  be  at  Alumni  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  June  8,  from  2  to  6 
p.  M.  Candidates  should  hand  in  their  names  on  or  before  Friday,  May 
80, — Seniors  and  Juniors  to  Professor  Peck,  and  Sophomores  to  Profes- 
sor H.  P.  Wright. 

Date  of  Beginning  the  FaU  Term.— The  First  Term  of  the  next  Col- 
lege year,  in  the  Academical  Department,  the  ShefiSeld  Scientific  School, 
the  Courses  of  Graduate  Instruction,  and  the  Divinity  School,  wiU  be- 
gin on  Thursday,  September  25  (instead  of  on  September  18,  as  previ- 
ously announced). 

The  examinations  in  September  for  admission  to  the  College  and  the 
Scientific  School  (held  in  New  Haven  only)  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  the 
28d,  at  9  A.  M. 
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No.  128.— Week  ending  June  7,  1890. 

Sunday,  June  1,— Public  Warship,  followed  by  Communion  Service— 
Battell  Chapel,  10.30  a.  h.  Rev.  President  D wight.  General  Religious 
Meeting— T>wi^\it  HaU,  6.30  p.  M.    Address  by  the  President. 

Monday,  Jxine  2.— University  Reception — Dwight  Hall,  8-11  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  June  3. — Examinations  for  Ludv^s  F,  Robinson  Latin  Prizes 
—Alumni  Hall,  3-6  P.  M.  Anntual  Reception  of  the  Art  School— Art 
Building,  8-10  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  June  4.— College  Semi- Annual  Examinations  begin,  4 
P.  M.  Class  Prayer  Meetings— Dwight  Hall,  7  P.  M.  University  Concert^ 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Stoeckel— Battell  Chapel,  7.30  p.  M. 
(Admission  by  ticket  only.) 

Friday,  June  ^,— Berkeley  Association  (Evening  Prayer)— Room  98, 
Dwight  HaU,  7  p.  M. 

Programme  of  Commencem£nt  Week, — Saturday,  June  21,  10  a.  m. 
Speaking  for  the  DeForest  Prize  Medal,  in  the  Battell  Chapel,  by  six 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  in  College.  Sunday,  June  23,  10  A.  H. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon,  by  the  President,  in  the  Battel!  Chapel.  7.30 
p.  M.  Praise  Service,  in  the  Chapel.  Monday,  June  23,  11  a.  m.  Pres- 
entation Exercises  of  the  Graduating  Class  of  College,  with  the  Class 
Oration  and  Poem,  in  the  Battell  Chapel.  2  P.  H.  Reading  of  Class 
Histories  on  the  College  Square,  followed  by  planting  of  the  class  ivy. 
5-6  P.  M.  Opening  of  the  Chittenden  Library  to  the  graduates  and  the 
public.  8  P.  M.  Anniversary  Exercises  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
in  North  Sheffield  Hall.  9  P.  M.  Promenade  Concert  of  the  Senior 
Class,  in  Alumni  Hall.  Tuesday,  June  24,  9.30  a.  m.  Meeting  of  the 
Alumni,  in  Alumni  Hall.  11.80  A.  M.  Memorial  Address  on  the  late 
President  Woolsey,  by  the  President,  in  the  Chapel.  2  P.  m.  Address  in 
Medicine,  in  the  Chapel,  by  Professor  Francis  Delafield,  M.D.,  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City.  2-3.30  p.  M.  Polls 
open  in  the  Library  for  election  of  a  member  of  the  Corporation. 
8.80  P.  M .  Anniversary  Exercises  of  the  Law  School,  in  the  Cente  r 
Church,  with  Address  by  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  and 
Townsend  Prize  Speaking  by  three  members  of  the  Senior  Class. 
Meetings  will  also  be  held,  at  different  hours  on  Tuesday,  of  members 
of  the  College  Classes  of  1840,  1850,  1855,  1860,  1865,  1870,  1875,  1880, 
1884,  and  1887.  Wednesday,  June  25,  9  a.  m.  Commencement  Exer- 
dses  in  the  Center  Church.  2  P.  M.  Dinner  of  the  Alumni,  in  Alumni 
HalL  8-11  P.  M.  Reception  by  the  President,  in  the  Art  School. 
Thursday,  June  26,  9  a.  m.  Entrance  flxaminations  to  Yale  College  and 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  begin. 

Examinations  for  Admission,— Exaxain&tionB  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class  in  Yale  College  and  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
will  be  held  in  the  following  places,  at  the  same  time  as  in  New  Haven, 
beginning  on  Thursday,  June  26,  at  9  A.  M.  :  In  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  the 
rooms  of  St.  Paul's  School ;  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  the  rooms  of  Phillips 
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Academy;  in  Andover,  Mass.,  in  the  rooms  of  Phillips  Academy; 
in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  in  the  rooms  of  Williston  Seminary  ;  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  in  the  Slater  Memorial  Building  of  the  Norwich  Free 
Academy;  in  New  York  City,  on  the  fourth 'floor  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Building,  28d  street,  corner  4th  avenue ;  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Albany  Academy ;  in  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Canandaigua  Academy  ;  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
in  the  Buffalo  Library ;  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Shady- 
side  Academy  ;  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  the  Hughes  High  School  building, 
6th  street,  head  of  Mound;  in  Chicago,  lU.,  in  the  rooms  of  Bryant's 
Commercial  College,  North-East  comer  of  Wabash  avenue  and  Wash- 
iDgton  street ;  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Barnard  School, 
Selby  avenue,  near  Western  ;  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
High  School ;  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Urban  School, 
1017  Hyde  street ;  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Bishop 
Scott  Grammar  School. 

Cobden  Clvh  Es8ays,^BB8&ya  in  competitiou  for  the  Cobden  Club 
Medal  are  to  be  handed  in,  at  118  North  College,  not  later  than  12 
o'clock,  noon,  of  Saturday,  May  31. 

Special  Honors— Tale  College, — Theses  from  candidates  for  Special 
Honors  must  be  handed  in,  not  later  than  Saturday,  May  81. 

University  Receptions. — President  and  Mrs.  Dwight  will  hold  an 
informal  reception  for  the  University,  at  Dwight  Hall,  on  Monday 
evening,  June  2,  from  8  to  11  o'clock.  This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of 
Receptions  to  be  given  in  Dwight  Hall,  on  the  first  Monday  evening  of 
each  month,  to  which  all  members  of  the  University  are  invited. 

Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts. — The  School  year  closes  on  Saturday, 
May  81.  On  Tuesday  evening,  June  8,  from  8  to  10  o'clock,  the  twenty- 
first  Annual  Reception  of  the  School  will  be  held,  in  the  Art  Building  ; 
members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  of  other  departments  are 
invited  to  be  present. 


No.  .129.— Week  Ending  Junk  14,  1890. 

Sunday,  June  S.— Public  Worship— ^B&tteU  Chapel,  10.30  A.  M.  Rev. 
Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  the  Center  Church.  Oeneral  'Beligiotis 
Meeting— Dwight  Hall,  6.30  p.  M.    Address  by  the  President. 

Wednesday,  June  11.— Class  Prayer  Meetings— jywight  Hall,  7  p.  M. 

Friday,  June  18. — Ixist  Day  for  return  of  Books— Linonian  and 
Brothers  Library,  10  a.  h.  to  12  m.,  and  1.80  to  4  P.  M.  Berkeley  Associ- 
ation (Evening  Prayer) — Room  93,  Dwight  Hall,  7  P.  M. 

Library  Notice.— All  books  belonging  to  the  linonian  and  Brothers 
Library  must  be  returned  on  or  before  Friday,  June  13.  All  books  be- 
longing to  the  Greneral  Library  of  the  University  must  be  returned  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  June  18. 
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Abticle  I— the  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE. 

Eighty-seven  years  ago,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  where  St.  Louis  now  stands,  with  its  mammoth  store- 
houses, magnificent  pablic  buildings,  and  nearly  haK  a  million  of 
inhabitants — then  a  mere  trading  post,  with  a  little  cluster  of 
log  cabins  and  cheap  houses  to  shelter  the  traders  from  the 
heat  of  summer  and  the  driving  winds  of  winter — there  was 
to  be  seen  a  party  of  thirty  persons,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Clark,  constructing  three  rough  flat- 
bottom  boats,  one  of  twenty-two,  one  of  seven,  and  one  of  six 
oars,  in  which,  with  their  supplies,  they  were  to  ascend  and 
explore  the  Missouri  River,  and  all  the  vast  unknown  region 
drained  by  its  waters,  now  est^imated  to  be  618,000  square 
miles  of  territory.  Truly  an  insignificant  outfit  for  so  great 
an  undertaking ! 

Capt.  Merriweather  Lewis  was  bom  in  Virginia,  August 
17th,  1774.  He  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  troops  called  out 
to  suppress  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  in  1796, 
and  became  Captain  in  1800.    Capt.  William  Clark  was  bom 
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in  Virginia,  August  1st,  1770.  He  entered  the  army  as  a 
private,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  spent  six  or  seven  years  in 
active  service,  engaged  in  a  crusading  warfare  against  the 
Indians.  He  was  made  Lieutenant,  March  7th,  1792,  became 
Quartermaster  in  1793,  and  served  till  1796,  when  he  resigned. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  coming  to  the  Presidency  March  4th, 
1801,  selected  Capt.  Lewis  to  be  his  private  secretary.  On  the 
30th  of  April,  1803,  Jefferson,  through  his  accredited  agents 
and  ministers,  bought  of  the  French  nation  a  large  farm,  and 
his  practical  eye  selected  these  two  young  men,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  to  look  it  over.  His  instructions  were  very  explicit,  to 
examine  minutely  into  the  condition,  traditions,  and  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  physical  geography  of 
the  country,  its  rivers,  mountains,  temperature,  animals,  min- 
erals, and  vegetable  products,  and  to  make  report  of  their 
doings  and  findings  to  Congress. 

A  herculean  task  was  before  them;  but  these  brave  men 
comprehended  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  entered 
upon  their  work  with  heroic  zeal  and  patriotic  purpose. 

Lewis  was  the  scientific  and  Clark  the  military  director  of 
the  expedition,  both  by  fitness  and  common  consent,  but  Lewis 
was  senior  oflScer,  to  whom  instructions  were  committed. 

Completing  their  outfit  at  St.  Louis,  they  slipped  their 
moorings,  swung  their  floating  craft  out  into  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  pulled  up  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
Eiver,  about  twenty  miles  above  St.  Louis. 

Here  they  met  with  an  obstacle  not  anticipated.  The  com- 
mandant of  a  Spanish  post  at  that  place,  in  conformity  with 
the  policy  of  his  government,  refused  to  let  the  expedition 
pass,  and  they  retired  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  within  the  unquestioned  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  communicated  the  cause  of  their  delay  to  the 
President  at  Washington.  The  difficulties  of  communication 
at  that  early  date  were  so  great,  that  they  were  obliged  to  go 
into  winter  quarters  where  they  were,  in  sight  of  the  Spanish 
flag  that  proclaimed  the  omnipotence  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment over  aU  of  the  territory  beyond. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States  was  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  Spanish  flag 
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floated  over  the  territory  west  of  that  river  from  the  British 
Possessions  on  the  north  to  Brazil  on  the  south. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  was  the  Slst 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  Spanish  Floridas  occupied  all  the 
intervening  country  below  that  line  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  completely  shutting  off  the  American 
people  from  all  communication  with  the  Gulf. 

About  forty  years  before  this  period,  seven  years  of  bloody 
war  had  come  to  an  end  in  Europe,  in  1762.  Victory  had 
perched  upon  the  English  banners  both  upon  land  and  upon 
sea,  in  Europe  and  America.  Quebec  had  surrendered  to  the 
victorious  army  of  General  Wolfe  in  1759,  and  soon  after  the 
French  government  ceded  to  the  British  crown  all  of  her 
Canadian  possessions  stretching  westward  from  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  England 
over  the  Canadian  Provinces. 

A  few  years  later,  November  3d,  1762,  France  ceded  to 
Spain  "  that  portion  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana  lying  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  City  of  New  Orleans ;"  and  on 
the  13th  of  the  same  month,  by  a  separate  transaction,  ceded 
"the  said  country  and  colony  of  Louisiana,  and  the  posts 
thereon  depending,  likewise  the  City  and  Island  of  New 
Orleans,  to  Spain,"  thereby  parting  with  her  entire  American 
dominions. 

Shortly  after,  Spain,  February  10,  1763,  ceded  to  England 
all  of  her  American  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
except  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  we  were  exposed  to  be 
harassed  by  a  British  army  upon  the  north  and  south,  and  by 
her  navy  on  the  east.  British  exactions  culminated  in  the 
stirring  events  of  the  Revolution.  The  disasters  of  that  war 
so  embarassed  England  in  the  control  of  Florida,  that,  in  1783, 
the  government  ceded  it  back  to  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  flag 
once  more  floated  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida  to  the 
Pacific.  October  1st,  1800,  Spain,  by  a  secret  treaty,  trans- 
ferred "  the  Colony  or  Province  of  Louisiana  back  to  France, 
with  no  restrictions  as  to  limits,  but  with  her  ancient  bounda- 
ries as  they  were  when  France  in  1762  had  ceded  the  province 
to  Spain." 
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October  16, 1802,  two  years  after  the  cession,  Don  Morales, 
Spanish  intendant  of  Louisiana,  issued  a  proclamation  prohib- 
iting the  further  use  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  merchandise,  and 
free  transit  for  our  ships  down  the  river  to  the  sea. 

December  15,  1802,  President  Jeiferson  notified  Congress  of 
the  secret  transfer  of  Louisiana  by  Spain  back  to  Prance,  and 
of  the  Spanish  pronunciamento,  prohibiting  American  citizens 
from  using  the  wharves  of  New  Orleans. 

Great  excitement  ensued  throughout  the  country.  Congress 
remonstrated  against  the  manifesto,  and  the  Western  States 
threatened  to  resist  the  edict  by  force  rather  than  submit  to  ita 
exactions. 

January  10,  1803,  James  Monroe  was  appointed  special 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  di- 
rected to  proceed  at  once  to  Paris,  to  act  in  concert  with  our 
Ministers,  Livingston  at  Paris  and  Pinckney  at  Spain,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty,  and  securing  commercial  privi- 
leges at  New  Orleans.  Congress  granted  $2,000,000  for  the 
purposes  of  this  mission. 

At  that  time  war  clouds  were  again  hanging  thick  and 
threatening  over  England  and  France.  England  was  arrogant 
and  powerful.  France  was  huiniliated  and  in  want  of  money. 
England  was  preparing  to  seize  the  French  possessions  in 
America,  which  had  two  years  before  been  ceded  back  by 
Spain  to  France,  and  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  River 
were  the  objective  points  of  attack.  Twenty  ships  from  the 
British  navy  were  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  waiting  for  the  conflict.  Napoleon  was 
alive  to  the  situation,  and  resolved  to  checkmate  England  in 
her  plan  to  obtain  the  coveted  prize. 

Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1803,  Napoleon  an- 
nounced to  two  of  his  counselors,  that  he  had  determined  to 
sell  his  American  possessions  to  the  United  States,  which  had 
so  gallantly  defeated  the  English  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
His  startling  proposition  met  with  opposition.  The  next  day 
he  held  audience  with  them  again,  and  when  the  latest  dis- 
patches were  read,  it  was  then  and  there  decided  that  war  with 
England  was  inevitable,  that  money  was  needed  to  carry  it  on, 
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that  they  conld  not  hold  their  American  territory  against 
England — and  the  only  alternative  being  an  immediate  sale  of 
the  cduntry  for  money,  or  a  seizure  without  it,  they  resolved 
to  sell. 

Livingston,  our  Minister  at  Paris,  was  apprised  of  this 
proposition,  but  it  so  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  instruc- 
tions, that  he  could  not  negotiate  without  authority  from 
Washington. .  To  commxmicate  with  Washuigton,  and  obtain 
a  reply,  would  occupy  about  three  months.  Such  a  delay  would 
be  hazardous  to  the  interests  of  France  and  the  United  States. 
But  the  new  Minister,  James  Monroe,  was  already  on  his  way 
to  Paris,  and  fortunately  arrived  there  April  12th,  1803.  The 
proposition  was  submitted  to  him,  and  though  it  exceeded  his 
instructions,  he  took  the  responsibility  of  making  the  treaty, 
and  it  was  signed  April  30th,  1803.  It  stipulated  that  the 
United  States  should  pay  80,000,000  francs ;  and,  as  part  of 
the  same  transaction,  twenty  million  francs  should  be  applied 
by  the  United  States,  at  Washington,  to  the  payment  of  certain 
claims  owed  by  France  to  American  citizcAB,  if  they  should 
amount  to  that  sum.  The  amount  finally  agreed  upon  was 
$3,738,268.98. 

The  whole  sum  actually  paid  was  in  round  numbers  $16,- 
000,000 — ^less  than  two  cents  for  each  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  conveyed. 

Never  before  was  a  treaty  between  National  Powers  hur- 
ried to  conclusion  so  rapidly.  The  matter  was  conducted  so 
secretly  and  expeditiously,  that  the  Minister  of  England  at 
Paris  knew  nothing  of  the  negotiations  till  after  the  treaty 
was  signed.  On  learning  that  fact,  he  at  once  demanded  his 
passports  and  left  for  England. 

The  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  also 
took  his  passport  and  left.  These  two  eminent  men,  between 
whom  ties  of  personal  friendship  existed,  on  their  way  to  their 
respective  governments  met  at  Dover,  amid  the  shadows  of 
the  great  calamity,  which  each  felt  was  soon  to  break  upon  the 
world  in  terrible  reality. 

The  events  which  foUowed  need  no  description  here.  The 
dash  of  arms  between  these  two  great  powers  and  their  allies 
shook  the  world  from  center  to  circumference.     Napoleon, 
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who  had  carried  the  eagles  of  France  in  triumph  through  a 
hundred  battles,  went  down  in  the  conflict  at  Waterioo,  and 
the  Iron  Duke  mounted  the  pedestal  of  fame,  as  the  conquer- 
ing hero  of  the  world.  The  armies  of  England  and  her  allies 
dictated  terms  of  peace  and  conquest  in  the  French  Capital, 
and  Napoleon,  a  prisoner  of  State,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1815, 
turned  his  face  in  banishment  from  the  city  and  people  he 
loved  so  well,  and  went  into  exile  at  St.  Helena,  to  behold 
them  no  more  forever. 

The  light  of  his  life  went  out  May  15,  1821,  and  his  bones 
rested  on  the  wave-washed  shores  of  St.  Helena,  till  1840, 
when  they  were  brought  back  to  his  beloved  Paris,  amid  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  the  plaudits  and  peans  of  a  nation  devoted 
to  his  name. 

Americans  who  visit  his  tomb  should  remember  that  it  was 
his  act  that  gave  us  the  title  deeds  to  the  greatest  real-estate 
transaction  ever  recorded.  The  "Louisiana  Purchase"  was 
hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
in  the  history  of  our  government. 

Although  Spain  had  ceded  the  Colony  or  Province  of  Louis- 
iana back  to  France  two  years  before  France  ceded  it  to  the 
United  States,  yet  France  had  never  taken  formal  possession 
of  any  part  of  it.  Not  a  Spanish  flag  had  been  lowered,  or  a 
French  flag  raised  any  where,  to  indicate  that  there  had  been 
a  change  of  national  sovereignty  or  of  national  supremacy. 
Even  at  New  Orleans,  Spanish  rule  continued,  and  we  had 
paid  tribute  for  the  right  to  deposit  our  products  and  mer- 
chandise for  export  and  import,  and  for  the  right  of  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  even  those  rights  had 
been  suspended  by  Spain  in  an  imperious,  arrogant  manner, 
without  protest  from  France.  Spanish  rule  had  become  odious 
to  the  American  people,  especiaUy  to  those  living  in  the 
Western  States,  and  they  chafed  for  deliverance  from  their 
exactions  and  prohibitions.  Congress  was  even  debating  the 
question  of  removing  them  by  force  of  arms,  and  of  seizing 
New  Orleans.  A  crisis  would  have  been  precipitated  but  for 
the  cool,  calculating,  far  reaching  wisdom  of  Jefferson,  who 
had  plans  for  a  peaceable  acquisition,  not  then  divulged  to  the 
public  ear.     But  Jefferson  could  not  long  have  kept  the  people 
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quiet,  if  tlie  treaty  had  not  been  made.  Spanish  restrictionfi 
and  the  geographical  lines  favored  an  enterprise  for  the  con- 
qnest  of  the  country,  and  the  people  were  ripe  for  the  under- 
taking. England  was  also  about  to  attempt  the  seizure ;  and 
England  and  America  would  have  contended  for  the  prize,  as 
they  afterwards  did  in  the  war  which  culminated  in  victory  for 
our  forces  under  Gen.  Jackson,  January  8th,  1815,  which 
saved  New  Orleans  and  the  river  from  British  interference. 

The  treaty  having  arrived  in  this  country  July  1st,  1803, 
President  Jefierson  called  an  extra-«e8sion  of  Congress,  which 
assembled  October  17th,  1803;  and,  two  days  after,  ratified 
the  treaty,  clothing  JefEerson  with  authority  to  enforce  it.  He 
lost  no  time  in  taking  possession,  and  proclaiming  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  United  States  over  it  as  fast  as  events  would 
justify.  The  ships,  on  the  coast,  carrying  the  figure-head  of 
the  British  Lion  on  their  bows,  and  flying  the  flag  of  St. 
Gleorge  at  the  mast  head,  ready  to  seize  New  Orleans  and  all 
other  French  American  territory,  retreated  from  the  Gulf 
without  a  shot,  at  the  sight  of  the  American  flag,  and  New 
Orleans  was  ours.  England  had  lost  her  opportunity,  and 
America  had  gained  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Spanish  officials,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  river  and  other  points  in  the  territory,  had  been  noti- 
fied that  they  were  no  longer  needed  to  stand  sentinel  at  the 
opening  gate-way  of  a  country  larger  in  extent  than  Spain  and 
France  together,  and  that  the  United  States  had  acquired  pos- 
session of  all  the  vast  realm  beyond,  to  provide  homes  for  its 
rapidly  increasing  family.  Accordingly,  Lewis  and  Clark  now 
received  instructions  to  move  on;  and  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1804,  armed  with  passports  from  foreign  ministers,  and  backed 
by  the  United  States  Government,  they  again  started  on  their 
mission,  passed  without  opposition  the  Spanish  post,  where  the 
autumn  before  they  had  been  turned  back ;  and,  bidding  fare- 
well to  civilization,  entered  the  unknown  country,  to  open  up 
to  the  eye  of  civilization  the  value  of  the  "Louisiana  Pur- 
chase." 

The  Territory  covered  by  this  "Purchase"  was  of  vast 
extent  and  undefined  proportions.  Not  a  boundary  line  was 
given  or  referred  to  in  the  treaty,  and  the  only  reference  to  the 
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lo<m%  m  qtu>  was  "  the  Colony  or  Province  of  Louisiana  with 
the  same  extent  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it 
had  when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  should  be  after 
the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other 
States." 

Could  language  make  anything  more  ambiguous  and  uncer- 
tain ?  At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  treaty  and  cession  car- 
ried all  the  Floridas,  but  Spain  claimed  the  Floridas  under 
conquest  and  cession  from  Great  Britain,  and  refused  to  sur- 
render possession ;  but  did  surrender  New  Orleans  and  the 
Province  of  Louisiana  to  France,  November  30th,  1803,  only 
twenty  days  before  France  formally  surrendered  them  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Henry  Clay,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  other 
able  statesmen  claimed  that  the  treaty  covered  Florida  and 
the  whole  of  Texas  to  the  Eio  Grande.  But  this  claim  was 
denied  by  Spain. 

The  American  Government  claimed  that  the  purchase 
embraced  all  the  Northern  portion  of  the  country  bordering 
the  British  possessions  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  claim  was  on  the  strength  of  the  French  explo- 
rations by  Marquette  in  1663  on  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  followed  by  French  explorations  of  the 
river  and  country  under  Lasalle  in  1680.  . 

The  United  States  also  set  up  an  independent  claim  to  the 
Oregon  country,  based,  first,  upon  its  original  discovery  by 
Captain  Robert  Gray,  an  American  navigator,  who  discovered 
and  sailed  up  the  Columbia  River  in  1791,  giving  to  the  river 
the  name  of  his  ship :  secondly,  upon  the  fact  that  a  trading 
post  had  been  established  by  Americans  on  Snake  River,  west 
of  tJtie  mountains,  in  1808,  and  thirdly,  that  another  trading 
post  had  been  established  at  Astoria,  in  Oregon,  by  John 
Jacob  Astor,  who  gave  the  town  his  own  name. 

Thus  the  discovery  of  Oregon  by  Americans  had  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  actual  settlements  in  the  country. 

These  claims  to  the  Oregon  country  were  denied  by  Spain, 
which  contended  that  all  the  region  west  of  the  mountains 
was  Spanish  Territory,  stretching  from  Mexico  to  the  British 
possessions,  basing  their  rights  on  prior  discovery,  and  the  fact 
that  Spanish  settlements  had  been  made  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 
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Which  of  the  two  claimfl  was  the  stronger,  and  the  better 
founded  in  national  or  international  law,  in  fact  or  in  pre- 
sumption, we  need  not  discnss.  The  subject  of  the  boundaries, 
and  the  right  of  national  supremacy  in  the  Oregon  country,  in 
Texas,  and  the  complicated  relations  in  the  Spanish  Floridas, 
were  matters  of  grave  dispute  and  serious  concern  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  to  be  settled  either  by  the  arbi- 
trament of  war  or  by  diplomacy.  General  Jackson,  in  his 
hot  chase  after  the  Seminole  Indians,  followed  them  with  his 
army,  without  the  orders  or  consent  of  his  Government,  across 
our  Southern  boundary  into  Florida  in  1818,  where  he  burned 
Spanish  towns,  shot  Spanish  subjects  upon  Spanish  soil,  seized 
a  trader  at  a  Spanish  post  and  an  Englishman — court-mar- 
shalled them,  hung  one  upon  the  yard-arm  of  an  English  ves- 
sel of  which  he  was  an  oflScer, — ^riddled  the  other  with  Ameri- 
can bullets,  as  he  sat  upon  his  cofSn  with  arms  pinioned  and 
eyes  bandaged,  captured  Spanish  Forts  along  the  gulf,  and 
garrisoned  them  with  American  forces.  England,  Spain,  and 
other  foreign  powers  were  greatly  exasperated  over  what  was 
deemed  a  flagrant  violation  of  national  compact,  and  interna- 
tional law  by  Jackson  in  tliis  raid  and  murder  upon  foreign 

80il. 

War  with  Spain  was  imminent,  and  England  threatened  re- 
taliation for  the  murder  of  her  subjects  upon  Spanish  soil,  and 
was  contemplating  an  alliance  with  Spain  for  offensive  opera- 
tions against  the  United  States. 

Bitter  feelings  and  divided  sentiment  among  eminent  states- 
men in  Congress  also  sprung  up  over  the  lawless  acts  of 
Jackson,  which  crystallized  into  political  parties,  that  lasted 
while  Jackson  lived,  and  lived  after  Jackson  died. 

James  Monroe,  who  secured  the  treaty  with  France,  was 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  his  practical  wisdom 
did  much  to  keep  down  the  turbulent  elements  of  political 
animosities,  and  guide  the  affairs  of  State  into  a  channel  of 
peaceful  deliverance  from  threatened  danger.  Knowing  the 
absence  of  definite  boundaries,  the  inherent  obscurities  and 
patent  ambiguities  in  the  Articles  of  cession  which  conveyed 
the  purchase,  Monroe  regarded  the  matter  of  suflScient  impor- 
tance for  negotiation  and  compromise.     Negotiations  were 
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opened,  and  to  secure  a  final  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States,  a  Treaty  was  formed? 
February  22d,  1819,  and  ratified  February  22d,  1822,  by 
which  we  gave  up  our  claim  to  Texafi  from  the  Sabine  to  the 
Kio  Grande,  and  Spain  gave  up  Florida  and  abandoned  all  the 
rights  that  she  had  claimed  to  the  North  land,  west  of  the 
mountains.  Our  release  of  Texan  territory  was  regarded  by 
many  as  an  unnecessary  surrender  to  Spanish  demands,  but  the 
settlement  freed  us  from  complications  which  Spain  could  not 
overlook,  and  our  Government  could  not  justify. 

The  acquisition  of  Florida  not  only  added  to  our  national 
domain  a  territory  more  than  seven  times  larger  than  Massa- 
chusetts, but  gave  us  an  unbroken  line  of  sea  coast  from  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  north  to  the  Sabine  Pass,  on  the  south,  with  no 
foreign  waters  washing  our  shores,  and  no  unfriendly  settle- 
ments to  embarrass  our  commerce. 

Thus  a  full  settlement  of  our  boundary  lines  and  border  difli- 
culties  wafi  effected.  The  soil  of  Florida,  moistened  by  Span- 
ish and  English  blood  spilled  by  Jackson,  peacefully  passed 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  Spanish  grievances 
were  ended. 

England,  learning  the  turn  that  events  had  taken  with  Spain, 
blustered  for  a  while,  then  bandaged  the  eyes  of  her  lions,  and 
we  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  with  a  country  united 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

Jackson,  was  rewarded  for  his  audacity,  made  United  States 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  then  President  of  the  United 
States  from  1829  to  1837 ;  and  tradition  has  it,  that  there  were 
those  who  continued  to  vote  for  him  for  that  office  long  after 
his  death,  June  8th,  1846. 

The  extent  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase is  but  little  known,  understood,  or  comprehended  by  the 
people  of  this  country  to-day.  It  is  a  territory  larger  in  extent 
than  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Union,  it  is  greater  in 
agricultural  resources,  it  is  richer  in  mineral  wealth,  it  has  a 
greater  variety  of  climate  and  soil.  Its  mountains  are  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  in  grandeur  on  the  continent,  its 
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scenery  is  the  finest,  its  natural  curiosities  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  country ;  and  its  river  courses  are  the  longest  in  the 
world. 

This  whole  territory  was  shut  up  in  seclusion,  with  its  soli- 
tudes unbroken,  except  by  the  war-whoop  of  the  Indian,  and 
the  growl  of  wild  beasts  echoing  through  the  forests.  The 
buflEalo  and  wild  horse  roamed  at  will  over  its  vast  prairies ;  the 
stately  elk,  the  timid  deer,  and  the  sprightly  antelope,  chewed 
their  cuds  in  contentment.  The  bear  and  the  wolf  were  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest,  and  snapped  their  teeth  at  settlers  as  they 
reared  their  rude  cabins  in  the  wilderness.  The  beaver  built 
its  damys,  and  the  otter  gambolled  in  its  waters  unmolested. 
Feathered  game  and  feathered  songsters  reared  their  young 
undisturbed,  and  caroled  their  songs  upon  morning  air,  laden 
with  the  perfumes  of  eternal  summer.  Tropical  fruits  ripened 
and  dropped  in  abundance  upon  the  land  at  one  extremity, 
while  icy  chains  locked  the  water  springs,  and  covered  the 
earth  with  snowy  mantles  at  the  other ;  gentle  breezes  from 
graBsy  plains,  and  sea  air  from  salted  waves,  swept  the  land, 
over  a  region  of  country  stretching  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes, 
and  the  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  country  large  enough  for 
an  empire,  and  rich  enough  for  the  ambition  of  kings. 

In  the  history  that  we  are  so  rapidly  making,  in  the  marvel- 
ous achievements  that  we  are  familiar  with,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member the  beginnings,  that  we  may  the  better  appreciate 
results.  The  human  mind  is  aided  in  comprehending  magni- 
tudes by  familiar  comparisons. 

To  this  end  we  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Connecti- 
cut has  only  a  territorial  area  of  4,990  square  miles ;  Massa- 
chusetts 8,316;  and  the  State  of  New  York  49,170  square 
miles. 

Now,  the  "  Louisiana  Purchase,"  excluding  Texas,  embraced 
a  territorial  area  260  times  larger  than  Connecticut ;  150  times 
larger  than  Massachusetts,  and  26  times  larger  than  New  York. 

What  have  we  done  with  this  magnificent  empire  farm,  pur- 
chased 87  years  ago ) 

In  1812,  we  admitted  Louisiana  as  a  State  into  the  Union, 
with  48,720  square  miles. 
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In  1821,  we  admitted  Missouri,  with  69,415  square  miles. 

In  1836,  we  admitted  Arkansas,  with  52,260  square  miles. 

In  1845,  we  admitted  Iowa,  with  56,025  square  miles,  and 
the  same  year  admitted  Florida  with  58,680  square  miles. 

In  1858,  we  admitted  Minnesota,  with  83,365  square  miles. 

In  1861,  we  admitted  Kansas,  with  82,080  square  miles. 

In  1867,  we  admitted  Nebraska,  with  76,855  square  miles. 

In  1876,  we  admitted  Colorado,  with  108,925  square  miles. 
A  portion  of  this  State,  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
was  not  included  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  but  was  obtained 
by  the  "  Gaudalupe  Hidalgo  Treaty "  which  gave  us  Utah, 
Arizona,  etc.  So  we  will  put  down  for  Colorado  only  60,000 
square  miles  as  obtained  by  the  "  Purchase." 

February  22,  1889,  at  one  dash  of  the  pen,  we  admitted 
North  and  South  Dakota,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  160,932 
square  miles,  and  Montana,  with  146,080  square  miles. 

Wyoming  with  97,890  square  miles  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1890. 

Twelve  great  States,  each  nearly  double  the  size  of  New 
York,  have  already  been  admitted  into  the  Union  out  of  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  we  have  in  addition, 
the  Indian  Territory,  with  64,690  square  miles,  and  the  Yellow- 
stone, or  National  Park,  with  3,575  square  miles. 

The  strip  of  land,  like  an  index-linger  pointing  westward, 
seen  on  the  map  of  the  Indian  Territory,  was  ceded  by  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  December  13,  1850.  Call  the  Indian 
Territory  55,000  square  miles  under  the  Purchase. 

There  was  abo  taken  from  Florida  south  of  the  31st.parallel 
of  latitude  2,300  square  miles  to  be  added  to  Alabama,  and 
also  3,600  square  miles  which  was  added  to  Mississippi  to  give 
to  those  two  States  a  water  front  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  the  territory  west  of  the  mountains,  we  have  Oregon, 
with  96,030  square  miles,  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
in  1859;  Washington,  with  69,994  square  miles,  which  was 
admitted  as  a  State,  February  22, 1889 ;  and  Idaho,  with  84,800 
square  miles,  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1890 ;  mak- 
ing fifteen  States  already  admitted  out  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. 
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Whether  all  these  political  divisions  of  territory  west  of  the 
moontaiiis  and  Florida  were  actually  embraced  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  or  not,  that  Purchase  was  the  key  that  confirmed  our 
tide,  and  gave  us  quiet  possession  of  a  land  that  receives  the 
last  golden  baptism  of  the  sxm,  ere  he  sinks  behind  the  billows 
of  the  Pacific ;  and  also  gave  us  the  land  of  flowers  and  trop- 
ical fruits,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Florida. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  as  though  there  might  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  whether  this  North  Land,  west  of  the 
mountains  was  included  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  An  emi- 
nent historian  gives  the  crest  of  the  Bocky  Moimtains  as  the 
western  boxmdary  of  the  "  Purchase,"  but  the  first  time 
we  find  that  boundary  line  mentioned,  is  in  our  treaty  with 
Spain  in  1819,  when  we  were  settling  disputes  and  diflBcultieB 
growing  out  of  disputed  boundaries  and  other  complicated 
relations. 

The  Congressional  Eecords  compiled  in  1884,  which  describe 
the  public  domain  that  we  have  acquired  by  treaties,  cessions, 
and  conquests,  after  careful  investigation  and  analysis  of  each, 
elasfiify  these  three  political  divisions  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho  as  embraced  within  the  Louisiana  Purchase.* 

Take  another  fact.  Kemove  aD  the  65,000,000  people  of 
the  United  States,  into  the  States  and  Territories  covered  by 
the  ^'Louisiana  Purchase,"  and  it  would  give  less  than  50 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  while  the  Census  of  1880  gives 
Connecticut  one  hundred  and  thirty-three ;  Massachusetts  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  the  State  of  New  York,  one 
hundred  and  six  to  the  square  mile. 

*We  find  on  examination  of  "Congressional  Records*'  concerning 
this  North  Land,  the  following  bit  of  history. 

''  The  French,  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana  and  pos- 
sessions to  the  United  States,  claimed  the  country  south  of  the  British 
possesBions  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by 
reason  of  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  claim 
the  United  States,  being  the  successor  of  France,  also  urged  and  stood 
upon." 

"  The  United  States  held  an  independent  claim  to  that  portion  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  known  as  Oregon,  based  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Goliunbia  River  in  May  1791,  by  Capt.  Gray,  of  Boston,  in 
the  ship  Ck>lumbia,  naming  the  river  after  the  name  of  his  ship." 
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Let  us  now  go  back  to  our  starting  point,  a  period  of  time 
covered  by  the  memory  of  men  living  to-day,  an  inconsiderable 
period  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  and  behold  the  rapid  strides 
we  have  made,  in  all  the  physical  realities  of  life.  Take  one 
more  look  at  the  little  band  of  explorers,  toiling  up  at  the 
expense  of  sinews  of  flesh  and  blood,  paddling,  wading,  push- 
ing and  pulling  their  rough  boats  up  the  turbulent  waters  of 
the  Missouri,  filled  with  snags  and  sand-bars,  its  banks  lined 
with  trees  and  tangle  wood,  and  foUow  them  in  imagination  as 
they  overcome  one  obstacle,  just  in  time  to  encounter  another, 
stopping  where  night  overtakes  them  to  gather  strength  for 
the  next  day's  experiences.  Think  of  them  in  the  wilderness, 
in  the  years  of  isolation  from  civilized  life,  mindful  only  of  the 
scenes  they  are  passing  through,  and  of  the  great  work  before 
them ;  then  drop  a  memorial  leaf  to  the  memory  of  faithful 
men,  who  served  well  their  country  in  their  day  and  generation. 

We  annually  set  apart  one  day  in  tfiree  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  to  recount  the  brave  deeds,  and  strew  flowers  upon  the 
graves,  of  the  heroic  dead  who  fell  in  the  great  struggle  for  a 
nation's  unity,  and  we  do  well ;  but  no  one  generation  has  the 
exclusive  honor  of  furnishing  heroes  who  faU  in  life's  battles. 
Struggles  for  a  fuller  and  a  higher  development  of  all  the 
agencies  that  crown  duty's  call  and  life's  faithful  work  every- 
where call  for  gratitude.  In  the  sweep  of  events,  where  brave 
deeds  and  heroic  work  are  forgotten,  let  us  not  forget  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark,  whose  memory  should  be  cherished  while 
years  revolve  and  the  sun  shines.  They  did  their  work  faith- 
fully, grandly,  well,  and  we  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  Since  their  day,  how  changed  the  realities  of  our 
national  life.  The  mighty  Missouri  river — with  its  swift  cur- 
rent, its  shifting  sand-bars,  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow, 
filled  with  snags  which  have  come  down  from  mountain  forests 
— still  rolls  its  floods  to  the  sea,  in  some  places  miles  distant 
from  where  those  first  explorers  passed  over  its  murky  bosom, 
not  then  as  now  bearing  the  wealth  of  a  nation. 

Instead  of  boats  creeping  up  its  waters  and  propelled  by  oars, 
now  steam  power,  harnessed  to  great  ships,  more  numerous 
than  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  laden  with  passengers  and  freight, 
plow  up  and  down  its  waters  for  thousands  of  miles,  opening 
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up  to  settlement  aud  civilization  a  vast,  rich  country,  whicli 
our  countrymen  can  have,  almost  for  the  asking. 

Great  cities  line  the  river  banks.  Eailroad  bridges  span  its 
waters  from  shore  to  shore,  civilized  homes,  cultivated  fields, 
and  rich  harvests  brighten  the  landscape,  greeting  the  eye  in 
all  directions.  Ponderous  raiboad  trains  move  over  its  vast 
plains,  winding  through  dismal  chasms,  and  climbing  along 
frightful  precipices,  drawing  the  wealth  of  nations  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  guK. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  cargo  of  two  thousand  tons  of  tea  from 
Tokahama,  arrived  at  Tacoma,  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
consigned  to  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  To  move  this 
tea,  required  twenty  freight  trains  of  ten  cars  each,  at  an 
erpense  of  $35.  a  ton — or  If  of  a  cent  a  pound,  to  transport  it 
from  Tokahama  to  its  destination.  This  tea  came  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Kailroad,  over  a  route  part  of  which  was 
traversed  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  their  expedition  to  the 
Pacific.  Its  transit  from  Tacoma  to  New  York  occupied  eight 
days  and  four  hours.  It  took  Lewis  and  Clark  two  years,  four 
months,  and  nineteen  days  of  weary  travel  to  make  the  journey 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  back. 
Now  railroad  trains  with  luxurious  compartments  come  and  go 
regularly  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Mississippi  River,  with 
civilized  homes  brightening  the  landscape  in  all  directions, 
where  not  one  in  aU  the  region  greeted  the  eyes  of  Lewis  and 
Clark. 

This  Territory  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific 
ocean,  then  an  imbroken  wilderness,  is  to-day  a  great  empire, 
bustling  with  activities — its  development  too  rapid  to  be  cal- 
culated, and  its  possibilities  too  great  to  be  guessed  at. 

Railroads  penetrate  the  country  in  all  directions.  Iowa  alone 
has  more  miles  of  railroad  than  all  the  six  New  England 
States  combined. 

The  telegraph  flashes  daily  inteUigence  from  Rocky  Moun- 
tain homes  into  editorial  rooms  in  New  York,  London,  Paris, 
and  St.  Petersburg ;  the  steam  press  catches  it  up,  sending  it 
off  at  the  rate  of  100,000  impressions  an  hour,  and  it  is  read  in 
every  part  of  the  civilized  globe,  in  different  languages,  before 
the  pointers  on  the  dial-plate  complete  their  circuit. 
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The  widely  separated  dates  between  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  at  Paris,  April  30th,  and  its  arrival  at  Washington, 
July  1st, — ^between  the  draft  of  instructions  to  Capt.  Lewis  in 
April,  and  the  signing  of  them  June  30th,  seems  almost 
incredible  to  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  quick  thinking  and 
rapid  execution,  but  when  we  remember,  that  it  was  in  1807 
that  the  first  steamboat  plowed  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  to 
Albany,  that  it  was  in  1826  that  the  first  railroad  was  con- 
structed, running  four  miles  from  the  Quincy  quarries  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  tide  water,  that  not  a  telegraph  wire  was  then 
stretched  in  the  land,  that  87  years  ago,  the  Post  Bider  mounted 
his  horse  with  mail  pouch  and  saddle  bags,  and  traveled  on 
horseback  through  the  wilderness  and  over  the  mountains  from 
Washington  to  the  Mississippi  River,  we  can  realize  in  some 
measure  the  delays  and  difficulties  of  the  journey  of  Lewis  and 
Clark. 

It  took  President  JefEerson  weeks  to  communicate  a  line  or 
a  word  from  Washington  to  the  Mississippi  River  in  any 
direction.  Now  when  the  President  deliveres  his  inaugural 
message  at  Washington,  one  telegraph  wire  catches  it  up  and 
sends  it  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  though  it  covers  a  printed 
page  of  a  newspaper,  it  is  there  received,  three  thousand  miles 
distant,  three  hours  in  point  of  time  before  its  delivery, — ^is 
there  published,  without  the  loss  of  a  word  or  omission  of  a 
comma,  and  read  simultaneously  in  point  of  time  with  its 
delivery  in  Washington.  Another  wire  starts  it  down  to 
Mexico  and  the  South  American  States;  another  sends  it 
through  the  ocean  to  London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  on 
to  the  Isles  of  the  Sea. 

We  had  supposed  that  the  telegraph,  having  annihilated 
distance  and  time,  could  have  no  rival  in  the  field ;  but  lo  1  the 
telephone  appears,  a  man  may  sit  at  one  end  of  the  wire,  and 
call  to  a  friend  at  the  other,  who  listens  to  the  words  of  a 
familiar  voice,  delivers  his  commercial  orders,  and  pockets  his 
ducats,  before  a  telegraphic  message  could  reach  its  destination. 

These  magic  wires  stretching  over  all  lands — ^through  all 
waters — are  earth's  heart-cords,  making  this  planet  of  ours  a 
living  creature,  sensitive  through  every  fiber  of  its  gigantic 
frame,  along  whose  quivering  nerves  and  throbbing  pulses^ 
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the  great  human  mind  thinks,  and  the  great  human  voice  speaks 
of  realities  that  crown  our  national  life  with  achievements, 
greater  than  JefEerson  comprehended  or  dreamed  of. 

Instead  of  wind-bound,  storm-baffled  sailing  craft,  with  forty- 
day  manifests  from  London,  Liverpool,  or  Paris,  such  as  Jef- 
ferson depended  upon  for  means  of  communication  in  his  day ; 
now  great  floating  steam  palaces,  with  home  comforts,  come 
and  go  in  their  six  day  pastimes,  regardless  of  wind  or  weather, 
with  holiday  entertainments  the  journey  over.  Instead  of  a 
mail  pouch  hung  across  the  saddle-tree,  carrying  a  week's  mail 
from  Washington  to  the  Mississippi  river  in  a  month's  time  as 
in  Jefferson's  day,  now  thirty  span  of  horses  could  not  haul  one 
day's  mail  from  Washington  to  St.  Louis,  in  any  one  month  of 
the  year. 

No  man,  however  extensive  his  reading,  his  knowledge  of 
statistics,  can  have  by  such  means  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
vastness  and  value  of  the  ''  Louisiana  Purchase."  He  will  fall 
short  of  the  great  reality,  which  can  only  open  before  him  as 
he  journeys  over  it  by  steam  power  day  after  day,  week  in  and 
week  out,  in  a  continuous  direction,  and  comprehends  by  com- 
parison and  contrast,  that  the  great  Empire  State  of  New  York 
is,  after  all,  a  mere  speck  upon  the  surface,  but  dust  in  the 
balance,  when  weighed  against  the  mighty  Empire  embraced 
within  the  "  Louisiana  Purchase." 

Much  of  the  historical  influence  leading  up  to  the  negotia- 
tions and  acquisition  of  this  territory  was  due  to  a  Connecticut 
man,  John  Ledyard,  bom  in  Groton,  in  that  State,  in  1751. 
He  entered  Dartmouth  College  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to 
prepare  himself  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  He  left 
college  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  shipped  as  a  sailor  to 
Gibraltar,  there  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  Obtaining  his  discharge, 
he  accompanied  Capt.  Cook  in  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific  in 
1776.  He  revisited  Connecticut  in  1782,  but  neither  the  quiet 
old  town  of  Groton  or  the  State  possessed  attractions  for  him. 
His  restless  spirit  chafed  with  the  love  of  adventure.  He 
recrossed  the  Atlantic,  and  went  to  Paris  to  persuade  a  mer- 
cantile firm  there  to  enter  into  the  fur  trade  on  the  west  coast 
of  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
VOL.  xvn.  0 
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While  in  Paris,  in  1787,  lie  had  frequent  interviews  with 
Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  sent  by 
Congress  to  Paris  with  treaty-making  powers  for  commercial 
purposes.  His  conversation  was  upon  the  subject  and  desira- 
bility of  this  government  acquiring  possession  and  control  of 
the  territory  between  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

So  firmly  was  the  frontier  guarded  against  incursions  into 
it  from  our  side,  that  Jefferson  says  he  proposed  to  Ledyard  to 
go  by  way  of  Kamskatska,  cross  over  in  some  Russian  vessel 
to  Nootka  Sound,  fall  down  into  the  latitude  of  Missouri,  and 
then  penetrate  through  to  the  United  States. 

Jefferson  says :  "  Ledyard  eagerly  seized  the  idea,  and  only 
asked  to  be  assured  of  the  permission  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  the  undertaking."  Jefferson  interested  himself  in 
obtaining  that  permission,  and  Ledyard  started  with  a  passport 
obtained  through  Jefferson's  agency  for  that  purpose. 

At  200  miles  from  Kamskatska,  Ledyard  was  pursued, 
overtaken,  and  arrested  by  an  ofiicer  of  the  Empress,  who  had 
changed  her  mind,  forbidding  him  to  proceed.  He  was  put 
into  a  close  carriage,  and  conveyed  back  without  stopping,  day 
or  night,  till  they  reached  Poland,  where  he  was  left  with  a 
warning  not  to  return,  and  his  undertaking  was  abandoned. 
Chagrined  at  the  disappointment,  he  resolved  upon,  and  after- 
wards undertook,  a  journey  into  Egypt,  but  with  health  shat- 
tered by  fatigue  and  exposure,  he  died  at  Cairo  on  the  way, 
January  17th,  1789. 

So  interested  had  Jefferson  become  through  his  interviews 
with  Ledyard,  as  to  the  desirability  of  our  government  acquir- 
ing this  territory,  that  in  1792  he  proposed  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  to  start  a  subscription  and  engage  some 
competent  persons  to  explore  this  region  by  ascending  the 
Missouri  River.  This  was  done.  Capt.  Lewis  and  a  French 
botanist  were  selected  for  the  undertaking.  They  started,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  they  were  over- 
taken by  an  order  from  the  Minister  of  France  to  the  French 
botanist,  to  relinquish  the  expedition,  and  it  was  given  up. 

But  Jefferson  never  lost  sight  of  the  Star  of  Empire  which 
seemed  to  him  to  hang  over  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
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River,  and  his  sleepless  eye  watched  with  jealous  care  aU  the 
movements  in  reference,  not  only  to  Spanish  possessions 
stretching  westward  from  the  east  coast  of  Florida  to  the 
Mississippi  Kiver,  but  also  he  had  longing  desires  to  extend 
our  domain  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  M^^nroe  felt 
authorized,  by  conversations  with  JefEerson,  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  his  instructions,  and  he  took  the  whole  of  the  French 
possessions  in  America,  pledging  the  credit  of  the  nation  for 
its  purchase.  It  was  a  large  sum  for  our  country  to  assume  at 
that  early  date,  and  yet,  the  sum  paid  for  the  entire  purchase 
is  not  equal  to  the  product  of  the  mines  in  Montana  for  one 
year,  or  the  wheat  of  Kansas,  or  the  corn  of  Iowa,  for  a  single 
year. 

Jefferson,  though  doubting  his  constitutional  right  to  make 
the  purchase,  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations, though  many  of  his  countrymen  were  displeased  with 
what  seemed  to  them  the  enoimous  price  to  be  paid.  Jefferson 
encountered  fierce  opposition  by  reason  thereof  throughout  our 
scattered  population,  but  Congress  promptly  ratified  the  treaty, 
and  opposition  soon  turned  to  praise. 

When  Jefferson  prepared  his  instructions  to  Lewis  and 
Clark,  he  spoke  of  all  that  western  territory  as  foreign  land. 
We  find  in  his  instructions  the  following : 

"  As  your  movements  while  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
will  be  better  directed  by  occasional  communications  adapted  to  cir- 
cninstancee  as  they  arise,  will  not  be  noticed  here.  What  follows  will 
reepect  your  proceedings  after  your  departure  from  the  United  States. 

*'Tour  mission  has  been  communicated  to  the  Ministers  here  from 
France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  and  through  them  to  their  govern- 
ments and  such  assurances  given  them  as  to  its  objects  as  we  trust  will 
satisfy  them.  The  country  of  Louisiana,  having  been  ceded  by  Spain 
to  France,  the  passport  you  have  from  the  Minister  of  France,  the  rep- 
reeentatiye  of  the  present  sovereign  of  the  country,  will  be  a  protection 
of  all  its  subjects,  and  that  from  the  Minister  of  England  will  entitle 
you  to  the  friendly  aid  of  the  traders  of  that  allegiance  with  whom  you 
may  happen  to  meet." 

Armed  with  these  passports,  and  backed  with  assistance  and 
orders  of  oui*  government,  the  expedition  started,  and  faith- 
fully completed  the  work  assigned  them,  returning  to  St. 
Louis,  September  23d,  1806,  having  crossed  the  country  from 
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the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  back  again. 

General  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  was  not  attended  with 
more  anxiety  to  the  government  and  the  country  than  was  the 
absence  of  tthis  little  band  unheard  of  for  more  than  two  years. 
Their  return  to  St.  Louis  was  heralded  with  delight  all  over 
the  country,  and  a  great  burden  of  suspense  lifted  from  the 
heart  of  the  nation. 

Many  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  rocks,  and  places  received 
names  from  them  which  they  bear  to-day. 

Their  observant  eyes,  practical  wisdom,  and  marvelous  sur- 
motmting  of  difficulties,  will  not  cease  to  be  a  wonder  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  their  great  work.  The  writer,  having 
traveled  by  easy  conveyance  thousands  of  miles  over  the  coun- 
try by  the  route  they  pursued,  can  never  cease  to  wonder  at 
the  marvelous  achievements  of  those  brave,  persevering  men. 

Capfc.  Lewis  soon  after  his  return  was  made  Governor  of  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  and  Capt.  Clark,  General  of  its  Militia, 
and  agent  of  the  United  States  for  Indian  affairs  in  that 
department. 

Lewis,  with  poor  health,  and  a  constitution  shattered  by  the 
fatigues  and  exposures  of  the  expedition,  committed  suicide 
near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  his  way  from  St.  Louis  to  Wash- 
ington, October  11th,  1809. 

President  Madison  appointed  Capt.  Clark  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri in  1813,  which  position  he  held  tmtil  Missouri  was 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

In  1822  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  aflEairs, 
which  office  he  held  at  his  death  in  St.  Louis,  Sept.  1st,  1838. 

A  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  men  who  composed  the"  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition  was  recognized  by  Congress,  and  a  dona- 
tion of  public  lands  was  made  which  at  that  early  day  was  of 
small  value.  Men  of  less  public  consideration  have  received 
greater  public  rewards. 

How  much  this  nation  and  the  world  at  large  is  indebted  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Monroe,  for  the  peaceful  acquisi- 
tion of  this  territory  amid  threatening  and  impending  difficul- 
ties, can  never  be  told  or  comprehended. 
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This  purchase  gave  us  the  breadth  of  the  continent  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  the  command  of  its  rivers  and  harbors,  the 
wealth  of  its  mountains,  its  plains  and  valleys,  a  country 
sweeping  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Leikes  and  the  Lakes  to  the 
Sea,  in  which  is  being  worked  out  the  sublimest  problems  of 
human  life  and  of  self-government  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

We  cannot  speak  particularly  of  each  State  and  Territory 
carved  out  of  the  "  Louisiana  Purchase."  A  country  so  vast, 
extending  through  so  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
embracing  so  many  States  and  Territories,  such  a  variety  of 
climate  and  natural  features,  cannot  be  individualized  or 
grouped  together  in  a  single  paper. 

Each  State  and  Territory  has  its  own  individuality,  in  many 
respects  different  from  its  fellows.  The  writer  has  only  shown 
the  Genealogical  Tree  from  which  these  several  States  and 
Territories  have  sprung,  and  brought  together  such  data  as  it 
may  be  desirable  to  remember. 

Possibly  enough  has  been  said  to  lead  up  to  other  fascinating 
fields  of  inquiry,  where  investigation  will  be  rewarded  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 

L.  E.  MuNsoN. 
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ABncLE  IL— A  POETICAL  HEART-BREAK. 

Some  years  since  the  writer  while  idling  in  a  London  hotel 
reading-room  casually  picked  tip  a  copy  of  the  St.  Jamie^s 
Oazette  of  the  day,  and  in  glancing  over  the  pages,  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Ola/ra 
Vere  de  Vere  to  her  niece^  who  (as  it  appeared  by  the  context) 
had  repeatedly  importuned  her  aunt  to  give  her  the  true 
version  of  the  tragic  incident  of  the  suicide  of  "  young  Lau- 
rence," so  unsparingly  denounced  by  the  poet  as  being  the 
direct  result  of  this  haughty  lady's  unfeeling  coquetry  in  her 
youthful  days.  The  letter  was  a  most  admirable  and  artistic 
piece  of  literary  work;  assuming  and  maintaining  a  veri- 
similitude of  reality  in  all  of  its  details,  and  reproducing 
in  a  very  life-like  way  the  characteristics  of  the  famous  "  Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere,"  as  stamped  upon  her  portraiture  for  all 
time  in  the  poet's  scathing  lines.  There  were  the  same  patri- 
cian calmness  and  impassivity  in  the  tone  of  the  reply  which 
she  made  to  her  young  correspondent's  inquiries  that  might  be 
expected,  but  along  with  this,  and  in  place  of  the  lofty  super- 
ciliousness with  which  she  might  be  supposed  to  treat  the 
subject,  the  easy  dignity  and  apparent  sincerity  with  which  she 
met  and  repelled  the  early  poetic  scandal  attached  to  her  name 
were  a  surprise  to  the  reader.  In  effect  (as  it  is  now  recalled) 
her  version  was  that  the  "young  person"  referred  to  by  the 
poet  was  no  other  than  the  son  of  the  head-gardener  (or 
perhaps  game-keeper)  of  the  family  estate,  whom  she  knew 
merely  as  such,  and  was  scarcely  aware  of  his  existence  at  all 
until  some  circamstances  connected  with  his  untimely  death 
(entirely  dissociated  from  herself  in  their  origin)  brought  him 
to  her  notice,  when  she  rendered  some  kindly  service  to  the 
mother  of  the  young  man,  for  which  instead  of  the  "bitter 
word  "  which  the  poet  alleges  he  "  heard  "  the  mother  speak, 
she  received  appropriate  thanks,  and  was  regarded  somewhat 
as  a  benefactress.  I  am  not  able  from  memory  to  do  any 
justice  either  to  the  substance  or  style  of  the  very  cleverly 
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conceived  disclaimer  made  by  the  "Lady  Clara"  of  any 
personal  responsibility  for  or  concern  in  this  famous  poetic 
tragedy ;  but  it  was  so  very  good  in  its  way  that  it  made  some- 
thing more  than  a  passing  impression  as  a  literary  trifle ;  so 
much  so  that  it  led  to  a  careful  re-reading  of  "  Lady  Clara's  " 
letter  with  a  view  to  get  from  it  a  more  distinct  impression  of 
the  suggestion  it  contained  of  some  new  fact  underlying  this 
episode  which  was  made  to  appear  like  a  bit  of  genuine 
biography.  This  closer  reading  led  to  the  imagined  discovery, 
under  the  calm  and  high-bred  mixture  of  frankness  and  reserve 
with  which  the  "Lady  Clara"  brushed  aside  an  unfounded 
poetic  slander,  of  an  unmistakable  undertone  of  regretful 
reminiscence  in  which  she  was  concerned,  and  in  which  some 
one  else  than  "young  Laurence"  was  concerned  with  her, 
namely,  the  poet  himself.  This  suggestion,  combined  with  the 
significant  dating  of  the  letter  from  "  The  Towers,"  indicating 
that  she  had  never  changed  her  residence  from  the  time  when 
she  was  scornfully  left  to  "  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers," 
and  the  signature  of  her  madden  name  of  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
pointed  to  the  possibility  of  there  being  qidte  another  side  to 
this  story  which  has  never  been  told.  This  new  view  of  the 
matter  was  followed  by  a  kind  of  idler's  revery  of  trying  to 
imagine  what  kind  of  a  reply  certain  other  ladies,  whose  names 
have  become  almost  household  words  through  the  medium  of 
the  same  poet,  would  make  to  similar  inquiries  about  the  reputed 
escapades  in  which  they  are  made  to  figure  in  the  earlier  Ten- 
nysonian  verses.  Of  these,  the  first  to  occur  to  mind  was 
"Cousin  Amy,"  almost  or  quite  a  contemporary  of  "Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere"  in  her  poetic  advent  upon  the  scene, 
where  she  is  first  made  the  subject  of  ecstatically  amatory 
followed  by  bitterly  cynical  verses  in  "  Locksley  Hall."  Then 
came  "Maud"  of  the  Garden  and  the  dark  tragedy  so  despair- 
ingly bewailed.  Again,  meitiory  recalled  the  lighter  and  rather 
grimly  amusing  escapade  of  "  little  Letty  "  by  the  "  Lake  " — 
each  and  all  bearing  the  common  impress  of  a  "  course  of  true 
love  that  did  not  run  smooth,"  and  each  by  incidents  and 
catastrophe  suggesting  one  and  the  same  severe  heart-break, 
with  a  never-ending  heart-ache  venting  itself  in  different  moods. 
Without  attempting  to  invent  any  such  clever  correspondence 
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as  that  by  which  an  anonymous  contributor  to  the  St.  Jamef^s 
Gazette  brought  out  the  supposably  true  story  of  the  "  Lady 
Clara  Yere  de  Vere "  episode,  the  writer  came  by  degrees  to 
recall  some  of  his  own  early  impressions  in  regard  to  these 
poems,  and  to  see  or  imagine  such  resemblances  in  these 
differing  phases  of  the  grand  passion  as  to  indicate  one  and  the 
same  origin  for  all,  and  that  one  a  reality  which  evidently 
UMide  and  left  its  life-mark  on  the  poet's  heart  and  mind. 
Probably  nothing  in  his  known  biography  may  point  with  any 
certainty  to  the  true  history  of  this  suspected  heart-tragedy, 
but  as  his  verses  are  public  property  it  is  allowable  to  indulge 
in  such  speculation  as  they  seem  to  warrant.  The  more  so  if 
it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the  poet  has  given  form  and 
voice  to  a  real  or  imagined  personal  experience  that  sounds  all 
the  heights  and  depths  of  a  lover's  bliss  and  woe,  and  that  wiU 
find  an  echo  in  the  endless  recurrence  of  this  experience 
through  all  time.  Most  certain  it  is  that  with  it  began  the 
higher  lyrical  inspiration  of  this  bard,  and  equally  certain  that 
it  is  this  inspiration  that  will  carry  some  of  his  verses  down 
among  the  very  latest  that  will  be  forgotten  in  the  surviving 
pages  of  his  contribution  to  the  world's  poetry. 

Assuming  then  that  there  is  such  a  reality  within  and 
between  the  lines  of  the  poems  referred  to  (as  well  as  in  some 
others  in  a  lesser  degree),  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  this  reality, 
almost  step  by  step,  through  its  idealized  transformations,  from 
its  first  appearance  in  what  another  poet  (Coleridge),  in  his 
own  regretful  and  penitential  confession  of  a  similar  but  much 
briefer  experience,  calls 

The  frantic  burst  of  outrage  keen, 
And  the  slow  pang  that  gnaws  unseen, 

down  through  all  of  its  later  and  more  subdued  phases,  to  the 
tender  regrets  and  loving  memories  in  wliich  it  finally  dies  out 
from  public  utterance  in  the  silence  of  accepted  fate.  It  wiU 
perhaps  be  rather  hard  at  first  to  believe  that  the  lady  depicted 
as  the  proud  and  scornful  and  utterly  heartless  "  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Vere  "  is,  in  reality,  the  same  person  who,  in  another 
mood  of  the  poet,  appears  as  "  Cousin  Amy,"  and  in  still  other 
moods  as  "Maud,"  and  "little  Letty,"  and  finally  as  aU  of 
these  and  much  more,  combined  in  a  nameless  ideal  that 
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hannts  mnch  of  the  poet's  contemporary  and  somewhat  later 
verse ;  yet  it  needs  no  very  close  scrutiny  to  discover  that  the 
story  and  catastrophe  are  essentially  the  same  in  each  and  all 
of  these  different  revelations.  It  is  the  story  of  an  ardent  and 
highly  sensitive  yonng  lover,  who,  even  in  his  first  reputed 
enconnter  with  the  '^  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls,"  does  not 
faQ  to  receive  a  certain  degree  of  encouragement,  but  meeting 
with  or  imagining  some  slight,  or  rushing  impetuously  against 
some  of  the  many  obstacles  that  would  be  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  serious  suit  in  that  direction,  in  his  first  great  out- 
burst of  wounded  pride  and  unreasoning  love  charges  the  mis- 
fortune directly  upon  his  sweetheart's  coquetry ;  no  doubt  very 
unjustly,  since  it  can  hardly  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  lady 
of  the  recognized  position  of  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere"  was 
wantonly  flirting  when  she  "smiled"  upon  this  ardent  and 
doubtless  attractive  young  admirer,  nor  that  she  was  setting  a 
"  snare "  for  the  younger  son  of  the  village  rector  merely  to 
kill  time  in  a  dull  country  parish.  This  would  have  been  too 
much  of  an  actual  condescension  for  such  a  cold-blooded  aris- 
tocrat as  she  is  represented  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  as  read 
both  in  and  between  the  Knes,  it  may  much  more  reasonably 
be  conjectured  that  the  poet  not  only  had  been  but  was  even 
then  irretrievably  in  love  with  the  lady  whom  he  was  scolding 
and  berating  so  outrageously.  The  rage  is  much  too  earnest  to 
be  affected.  It  is  also  much  more  than  likely  that  she  on  her 
part,  instead  of  being  the  miracle  of  incrusted  indifference  and 
impassivity  pilloried  for  all  time  on  the  poet's  page,  was  in  fact 
quite  a  flesh  and  blood  woman,  who  not  only  pitied  but  recipro- 
cated the  poet's  tender  sentiment,  and  it  was  only  when  she 
found  it  impossible  to  overstep  the  conventionalities  of  her 
station,  still  less  to  rise  to  the  fuU  height  of  a  poet's  rhapsodies, 
that  this  "lover's  quarrel"  began  which  was  never  to  end. 
This  fact  comes  out  much  more  plainly  when  she  is  next  pre- 
sented in  the  character  of  "  Cousin  Amy."  Here  the  mutual 
love  is  fuUy  recognized  in  all  of  its  ecstasy,  and  again  it  is 
when  obstacles  intervene,  and  a  supposed-to-be  successful  rival 
is  conjured  up,  that  the  poet  cries  out,  in  a  more  subdued  but 
still  intensely  bitter  upbraiding,  mingled  with  the  very  waQ  of 
desolation : 
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O  my  cousin,  shAllow-hearted !    O  my  Amy,  mine  no  more ! 
O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland !    O  the  barren,  barren  shore  I 

Followed  by  lines  which  change  the  accusation  of  cold  pride 
and  selfishness  made  against  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere "  to 
one  of  a  different  kind  : 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs  have  sung, 
Fuppet  to  a  father's  threat ,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish  tongue! 

which,  if  not  flattering,  or  respectful  to  "Cousin  Amy's" 
parents,  at  least  seem  to  indicate  that  her  only  fault  was  that 
of  being  forced  into  a  disagreeable  and  unwelcome  match, 
which  nevertheless  did  not  take  place,  since  we  have  this 
elusive  lady-love  again  presented  in  the  gentle  and  loving 
"Maud,"  with  a  new  night-mare  of  difficulties  encompassing 
the  unfortunate  lover,  wherein  all  responsibility  for  the  catas- 
trophe is  changed  over  from  her  to  himself,  in  the  hasty  blow 
and  fatal  duel  with  her  brother — ^the  inevitable  rival,  the  "  babe- 
faced  lord,"  gloomily  shading  the  background,  and  the  remorse- 
ful cry  coming  back  across  the  now  impassable  gulf : 

"  The  fault  was  mtne,  the  fault  was  miner 

Still  again,  and  finally,  we  have  the  story  told  over  once  more 
in  the  much  more  matter  of  fact  garb  of  the  almost  typically 
idyllic  rendezvous  with  "  Little  Letty  "  by  the  "  Lake,"  wherein 
all  of  the  tragic  elements  are  toned  down  to  a  very  natural  and 
quite  possible  escapade  of  two  young  lovers,  of  whom  the  poet 
was  one,  and  the  other  a  very  brave  little  girl  who  escaped  from 
the  dragons  that  guarded  her,  according  to  the  promise  implied 
in  her  motto :  ^^JSlle  vans  suiV^  So  far  well,  and  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  at  last  of  bidding  defiance  to  the  inexorable  conven- 
tionalities of  English  match-making,  when  down  swoop  the 
"  trustees  and  aunts  and  cousins,"  and  carry  off  the  struggling 
girl  to  be  afterward  married  to  "  lands  in  Kent  and  messuages 
in  York,  and  slight  Sir  Robert  with  his  watery  smile  and 
educated  whisker,"  leaving  the  finally  frustrated  lover  and 
almost  venomously  satirical  poet  either  to  face  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  sheriff  as  a  trespasser,  or  make  a  hasty  escape 
out  of  the  "  rainy  isle  "  that  recognizes  only  a  "  rent-roll  Cupid." 
It  is  curious  to  notice,  in  this  connection,  the  dates  of  these 
different  phases  of  the  same  passion,  so  far  as  these  can  be 
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gathered  from  the  published  volnmes.  Thus  we  find  that  in 
the  very  first  book  of  verses  in  which  this  author  was  alone 
concerned,  issaed  in  1830,  the  poet  (then  a  young  man  of  20) 
is  clearly  heart-whole,  and  his  Muse  is  quite  passionless ;  such 
sentimentality  as  there  is  being  of  the  artificial  and  conven- 
tional order,  somewhat  as  young  Romeo  played  at  love-making 
with  Boxalinda  in  stilted  rhymes  before  his  "  betossed  soul " 
met  its  fate  in  Juliet.  The  same  is  proximately  true  of  the 
second  issue,  published  in  1832;  the  qualification  in  this 
instance  being  that  it  contains  the  first  of  the  series  of  personal 
lyrics  now  under  consideration,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  phase  of  life-experience  in  the  bold  and,  as  it  afterward 
proved,  youthfully  rash  defiance  and  challenge  of  the  Boy-god 
in  "Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere."  Then  foUows  a  silence  of 
some  ten  years,  during  which  interval  there  was  abundant  time 
for  the  development  of  this  new  experience,  and  the  great 
upheaval  of  a  strong  nature  which  it  involved,  and  which  next 
finds  expression  in  that  most  remarkable  poem  of  the  volume 
issued  in  1842  which  was  the  first  to  find  an  imiversal  audience 
by  its  clear  ring  of  true  human  feeling  combined  with  perhaps 
the  highest  lyrical  expression  ever  reached  by  this  poet.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  tins  poem  is  "  Locksley  Hall,"  nor 
to  add  that,  in  the  view  we  are  now  taking,  this  maturer  lyric 
is  almost  a  necessary  sequel  to  its  earlier  forerunner  "Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere  " — both,  as  has  just  been  surmised,  having 
their  origin  and  inspiration  in  the  same  source,  and  that  a  deep 
personal  disappointment  and  heart^ache,  with  the  touch  of 
bitterness  and  resentment  that  attend  a  first  disillusion.  Note 
also  that  his  friend,  Arthur  Hallam,  died  in  1833,  nine  years 
before  this  volume  appeared,  and  yet  not  a  verse  of  the  elegiac 
In  Memaricmh  was  given  to  the  public  till  still  eight  years 
later,  in  1850 — a  circumstance  that  will  be  adverted  to  again  in 
commenting  on  that  poem.  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  nor 
important  to  prove  or  claim  any  strict  chronological  sequence 
of  dates  in  tracing  the  shifting  phases  of  romantic  love.  It  is 
sufiicient  for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  the  dates  of  the 
published  poems  coincide  remarkably  with  the  view  which  is 
now  being  taken  of  the  personal  heart-history  written  in  many 
of  these  lines.    In  the  absence  of  any  actual  knowledge  of  this 
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supposed  fact,  or  of  the  personality  of  the  real  lady  who 
inspired  these  poetic  creations,  it  would  be  a  curious  specula- 
tion to  attempt  to  fashion  one  who  should  combine  them  all, 
and  yet  retain  such  identity  as  to  be  easily  recognized  as  one 
and  the  same  person.  Certainly  it  would  seem  to  require  a 
very  wild  flight  of  even  a  poet's  imagination  to  transform  the 
simple  and  confiding  "little  Letty"  into  a  "Clara  Vere  de 
Vere,"  or  vice  versa.  Yet  there  is  no  accounting  for  the 
vagaries  that  float  through  the  brain  of  a  baffled  and  perplexed 
lover  even  of  the  commonplace  order,  much  less  that  of  a 
highly  sensitive  and  poetic  one,  whose  galled  spirit  chafes  itself 
into  a  frenzy  in  its  futile  attempts  to  burst  through  the 
unyielding  environments  of  circumstance  that  close  and  tighten 
the  more  against  its  hopeless  struggles,  until  it  finally  loses 
consciousness  of  all  else  in  a  blind  ra^  that  vents  itself  in 
unreasoning  denunciation  of  this  supposed  oppression.  This 
would  make  a  "Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere"  out  of  a  possibly 
very  amiable  and  affectionate  though  high-spirited  girl,  who 
was  not  to  be  had  merely  for  the  asking,  and  who  regarded  at 
first  with  amazement,  and  afterward  with  indi^^nation  and  high- 
bred scorn,  her  lover's  unfounded  and  unjust  reproaches.  This 
also  would  not  hesitate  to  call  cousin  Amy  "shallow-hearted," 
when  in  reality  she  was  perhaps  quite  as  broken-hearted  as  the 
poet  himself.  In  a  word,  we  are  brought  by  the  poet's  own 
successive  admissions  almost  face  to  face  with  the  real  "  sweet- 
heart," who  comes  through  all  this  storm  of  bitter  denunciation 
and  upbraiding  in  the  silence  and  forbearance  of  a  true  and 
loving  woman.  In  effect,  a  veritable  "little  Letty"  who 
fulfils  her  part  quite  as  well  as  her  lover  does  his  in  aU  that 
pertains  to  the  heaa*t^  but  who  was  not,  and  could  not  be^  a 
mate  for  him  in  that  larger  world  of  the  poet  when  he  felt 

The  strong  imagination  roil 
A  sphere  of  stars  about  his  soul. 

This  conclusion  is  reached  not  merely  by  conjecture  but  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  poet  himself  in  all  of  his  later  and 
retrospective  references  to  this  early  experience,  wliich  brings 
us  to  the  consideration  of  some  passages  in  the  In  Memoriarrij 
wliich  must  be  interpreted  by  it.     This  poem  purports  to  be  a 
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monody  of  grief,  and  philosophicnspiritual  self-consolation  for 
the  loss  of  his  early  friend,  and  doubtless  had  its  first  sugges- 
tions and  inspirations  in  real  and  lasting  regrets  for  that  loss ; 
but  it  cannot  be  read  in  its  full  significance  by  this  light  alone. 
It  has  already  been  noticed  that  an  interval  of  seventeen  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Arthur  Hallam,  and  before 
these  commemorative  verses  were  made  public,  though  doubt- 
less some,  perhaps  many,  of  them  had  been  written  consid- 
erably earlier.  But  in  the  meantime  there  cannot  be  much 
question  that  a  greater  loss  and  a  deeper  grief  had  overtaken 
the  poet  in  a  heart  tragedy  of  which  we  have  had  many 
glimpses.  Here  then,  in  this  retrospective  poem,  is  an  almost 
unconscious  blending  of  these  heart  wounds,  affording  a  key  to 
many  passages  that  would  appear  to  be  almost  fantastic  and 
overwrought,  as  well  as  inconsequent,  irrelevant,  and  well-nigh 
unintelligible  as  pertaining  to  the  main  theme  proposed,  but 
which,  when  read  in  the  clearer  light  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
past  which  has  just  been  reviewed,  assume  a  new  meaning,  and 
a  far  more  touching  tone  of  pathetic  revelation.  Let  us  read 
again  some  of  these  passages,  and  see  if  we  do  not  find  in  them 
unmistakable  reminiscences  of  all  these  different  phases  of 
early  love  and  early  disappointment,  softened  by  time  and 
resignation  to  the  inevitable — purged  of  all  the  dross  of  unjust 
suspicion,  unfounded  jealousy,  harsh  judgment,  and  unreas- 
oning invective ;  leaving  only  the  tender  regrets  and  longing 
memories  that  mark  the  lasting  effect  of  a  first  and  last  and 
only  great  and  true  love. 

The  passages  that  might  be  cited  from  the  In  Memoria/m 
for  this  purpose  are  so  many  that  they  may  be  said  to  constitute 
almost  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  entire  poem,  since  they  run 
through  the  whole  fabric  in  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Still 
some  of  the  more  striking  verses  may  be  quoted  and  italicized 
to  illustrate  the  significance  now  claimed  for  them.  A  key  to 
the  poet^s  own  interpretation  of  much  of  his  inspiration  is  found 
in  one  of  the  earlier  quatrains,  where  he  says : 

But  ere  the  lark  hath  left  the  lea 

I  wake,  and  I  discern  the  truth  ; 

It  is  the  trotible  of  my  youth 
That  foolish  sleep  transfers  to  thee. 
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Again : 

My  centred  passion  cannot  move, 

Nor  will  it  lessen  from  to-day ; 

But  ril  have  leave  at  times  to  play 
As  with  the  creature  of  my  love. 

And  80,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  poem,  he  blends  his 
lost  friend  and  his  lost  love ;  the  transition  from  one  to  the 
other  being  sometimes  almost  imperceptible  at  first,  but  grow- 
ing and  glowing  into  a  higher  strain  and  a  more  musical 
rhythm  as  the  friend  ifi  merged  in  the  lover,  as  in  the  verses 
commencing : 

I  cannot  see  the  features  right 
When  on  the  gloom  I  strive  to  paint 
The  face  I  know ;  the  hues  are  faint, 

And  mix  with  hollow  masks  of  night. 

This  would  apply  to  his  dead  friend,  but  the  closing  verse 
evidently  has  another  inspiration : 

Till  all  at  once  beyond  the  will 

I  hear  a  wizard  music  roll ; 

And  through  a  lattice  on  the  soul 
Looks  thy  fair  face  and  makes  it  still. 

Again,  it  is  with  the  sweetheart  only  that  he  communes  in  the 
verses  commencing : 

O*  wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  then 
WhUe  I  rose  up  against  my  doom. 

So  in  these  and  following  lines  : 

Sweet  soul,  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt, 
I  lull  a  fancy  trouble  tost. 

Here  are  some  verses  which  either  "Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere "  or  "  Cousin  Amy "  might  accept  as  a  special  apology 
for  the  violence  of  his  early  outbursts  against  them : 

Whatever  I  have  said  or  sung. 
Some  hitter  notes  my  harp  would  give ; 
Yea,  though  there  often  seemed  to  live 

A  contradiction  on  the  tongue. 

Yet  Hope  had  never  lost  her  youth : 
She  did  but  look  through  dimmer  eyes  ; 
Or  Love  bat  played  with  gracious  lieSy 

Because  he  felt  so  fixed  in  truth. 
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And  if  the  song  were  full  of  care, 

He  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  song ; 

And  if  the  words  were  sweet  and  strong, 
He  set  his  royal  signet  there. 

Again,  apparently  seeking  reconciliation  with  this  living  sweet- 
heart: 

My  heart  though  widowed  may  not  rest 
Quite  in  the  love  of  what  is  gone, 
But  seeks  to  beat  in  time  with  one 
That  warms  another  human  breast. 

Ah !  take  the  imperfect  gift  I  bring, 

Knowing  the  primrose  yet  is  dear ; 

The  primrose  of  the  later  year, 
As  not  unlike  to  that  of  spring. 

Note  Represent  tense  employed  in  expressing  these  longings, 
pointing,  not  backward  to  the  long-closed  grave  of  Arthur 
Hallam,  bnt  to  the  still  open  grave  of  a  love  not  wholly  dead 
but,  as  it  were,  buried  alive  in  hopeless  estrangement. 

From  what  precedes  we  are  prepared  to  understand  in  its 
full  significance  the  infinite  pathos  of  the  following  verses, 
standing  by  themselves  in  one  of  the  many  intimate  commun- 
ings of  the  poet  with  his  ever-present  and  ever-living  ideal : 

You  thought  my  heart  too  far  diseased ; 

You  wonder  when  my  fancies  play 

To  find  me  gay  among  the  gay, 
Like  one  with  any  trifle  pleased. 

The  shade  by  which  my  life  was  crost ; 

Which  ma^kes  a  desert  in  the  mind  ; 

Has  made  me  kindly  with  my  kind. 
And  like  to  him  whose  sight  is  lost. 

Whose  feet  are  guided  through  the  land  ; 

Whose  jest  among  his  friends  is  free ; 

Who  takes  the  children  on  his  knee, 
And  winds  their  curls  about  his  hand  : 

He  plays  with  threads,  he  beats  his  chair 

For  pastime— dreaming  of  the  sky ; 

His  inner  day  can  never  die  ; 
His  night  of  loss  is  always  there. 

These  quotations  may  be  concluded  aptly  with  the  series  of 
verses  in  which  the  poet  submits  his  heart-ache  to  a  psycho- 
logical analysis,  bringing  himself  and  his  idealized  love  face  to 
face,  and  telling  pretty  much  the  whole  story  in  a  yqtj  signifi- 
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cant  way,  every  line  of  which  may  be  read  as  if  italicized  with 
personal  meaning : 

These  ftuo— they  dwelt  with  eye  on  eye ; 

Their  hearts  of  old  have  beat  in  tune ; 

Their  meetings  made  December  June ; 
Their  every  parting  was  to  die. 

Their  love  has  never  i>assed  away ; 

The  days  she  never  can  forget, 

Are  earnest  that  he  loves  her  yet, 
Whatever  the  faithless  i)eople  say. 

Her  life  is  lone — he  sits  apart ; 
He  loves  her  yet,  she  wiU  not  weep, 
Though  wrapt  in  matters  dark  and  deep, 

He  seems  to  slight  her  simple  heart. 

He  thrids  the  labyrinth  of  the  mind  ; 

He  reads  the  secret  of  the  star ; 

He  seems  so  near  and  yet  so  far  ; 
He  looks  so  cold  :  she  thinks  him  kind. 

She  keeps  the  gift  of  years  before ; 

A  withered  violet  is  her  bliss ; 

She  knows  not  what  his  greatness  is ; 
For  that,  for  all,  she  loves  him  more. 

Her  faith  is  fixed  and  cannot  move  ; 

She  darkly  thiuks  him  just  and  wise ; 

She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful  eyes ; 
"  I  cannot  understand — I  love." 

Thus,  at  length,  the  poet  rights  all  wrongs  (so  far  as  this  is 
now  possible)  done  to  his  sweetheart,  whether  in  the  guise  of 
"Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,"  "Cousin  Amy,"  "Maud,"  or 
"little  Letty,"  by  frankly  confessing  that  he  has  so  idealized 
his  love  that  she  "cannot  understand"  him,  nor  fulfil  the 
visions  of  beauty  which  have  led  his  poetic  fancy  far  beyond 
and  above  the  realm  of  possible  human  .womanhood,  and  held 
him  spell-bound  there,  while  he  has  become  more  and  more  a 
stranger  to  the  "simple  heart"  that  still  remains  true  and 
faithful  within  the  narrower  Kmits  of  its  own  woman's  world 
of  reality  and  trusting  affection.  Of  course,  it  would  be  an 
impertinence  to  attempt  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further  by 
trying  to  surmise  who  it  was  (and  perhaps  still  is)  that  was  left 
so  long  ago  to  "  pine  amid  her  halls  and  towers  "  in  a  lover's 
petulance ;  but  not  until  after  she  had  wrought  such  havoc  in 
the  poet's  heart  and  mind  that 
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** .  .  not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  in  the  world," 

could  henceforth  "  medicine  "  them  into  forgetfulness.  Even 
poets,  however,  have  certain  reserved  rights  which  we  are 
bound  to  respect.  Hence,  let  the  secret  remain  undisturbed. 
Meantime  it  is  permitted  to  say  that  what  may  have  been  his 
own  great  and  lasting  misfortune  has  had  its  compensations  in 
giving  to  literature  some  of  his  best  inspirations.  The  strong 
and  ultimately  prevailing  manhood  did  not  fail  to  reassert 
itself,  as  nobly  resolved  in  the  verse  which  amiounced  that 
these  wounds  if  not  healed  were  stanched : 

My  ptdses  therefore  beat  again 

For  other  friends  that  once  I  met ; 

Nor  can  it  suit  me  to  forget 
The  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 

Kor  has  the  poet  hesitated  to  give  to  the  world,  without  much 
reserve,  the  f tdl  benefit  of  these  fierce  heart-struggles  through 
which  he  fought  his  way  to  peace  if  not  to  happiness.  In  this 
respect  he  may  be  said  almost  literally  to  have  "  coined  his  heart 
and  dropped  his  blood  for  drachmas  "  which  the  kindly  Muses 
have  changed  into  pearls.  Who  can  wonder,  then,  if  in  all  of 
his  later  verse  the  intellect  prevails  over  the  heart,  and  philos- 
ophy subordinates  passion,  calling  the  poet  away  from  that 
glorious  if  hapless  spring-time  when  "a  young  man's  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love,"  to  deal  with  graver  and  less 
personal  themes  in  graver  and  less  stirring  tones.  The  old 
time  rhythm  remains,  and  the  wealth  of  choicest  words  cloth- 
ing elevated  poetic  thought  and  imagery,  but  it  is  the  light 
without  the  heat.*  The  fancy  no  longer  kindles  and  glows 
from  the  same  inner  source.  It  is  no  longer  Euterpe  and 
Erato  mingling  their  melody  and  fire  in  lyrics  that  throb 
with  life,  but  stately  Calliope  commemorating  in  classic  verse 
the  epic  of  the  Arthurian  knights.  The  heart  is  dead  and 
dying  sang  its  o^n  requiem.  Let  it  rest  in  peace ;  and  if  in 
**LockBley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After"  there  is  a  tinge  of  morbid 

♦  This  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  the  recent  volume  of  new 
poems  by  the  Poet-Laureate,  which  certainly  contains  some  lyrics  that 
are  a  strong  reminder  of  the  earlier  days.  At  least  verifying  his  own 
lines  already  quoted  in  the  text  that  the  '*  primrose  of  the  later  year" 
10  **  not  unlike  to  that  of  spring." 
VOL.  xvn.  10 
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pessimisra  in  contrast  with  the  brave  struggle  and  hopeful 
outlook  of  the  earlier  day,  it  is  only  as  another  great  poet  and 
wise  man  looked  back  over  a  life-time  which  to  ordinary 
mortals  would  se^m  to  have  reached  the  culmination  of  human 
felicity,  and  wrote  upon  it:  all  is  vanity — the  despair  of  the 
Finite  groping  in  the  shadow  of  the  Infinite. 

Other  poets  have  had  their  heart-breaks.  Indeed,  it  is  an 
experience  rather  common  to  the  favorites  of ,  the  Muses.  The 
exceptions  are  mostly  in  the  cases  where  the  lover  precedes  the 
poet,  and  forestalls  illusion  with  the  cares  of  matrimony ;  as 
when  Shakespeare  marries  Ann  Hathaway  before  he  begins 
to  imagine  such  women  as  Portia  and  Eosalind.  Even  among 
the  more  precocious  bards  who  have  mingled  the  ideal  and  the 
real  in  a  hopelessly  inextricable  maze  there  are  many  types, 
each  differing  from  the  other  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
man  who  stands  behind  the  poet.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
wholly  spiritualized  Beatrice  of  Dante,  and  the  partly  genuine 
but  rather  more  than  half  affected  sighs  of  Petrarch  and  Tasso, 
we  find  Byron,  after  apostrophising  an  impossible  lamihcy 
turning  misanthropic  and  dissipated.  Coleridge  bids  a  fond 
and  apparently  a  final  adieu  to  his  idealized  love  in  one  of  the 
most  musical  and  regretful  sonnets  in  the  language,^  then 
turns  his  eye  inward  and  becomes  metaphysical  and  snuffy. 
Swift,  with  his  coarse  nature,  after  tantalizing  "Stella"  and 
"  Vanessa,"  becomes  wholly  grim  and  sardonic.  Et  alii  aUter. 
Tennyson,  almost  alone  of  the  heart-broken  poets,  is  in  genuine 
and  dead  earnest  throughout,  and  fights  the  battle  out  honestly 
and  bravely  to  the  end,  and  shows  only  honorable  scars  in  his 
defeat.    Of  no  one  can  it  better  be  said  than  of  himself  that  he 

.  .  touched  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 
But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true. 

And  stiU  more  emphatically  that 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength  ; 

He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind ; 

He  /ooed  the  spectres  of  the  mind, 
And  laid  them. 

One  phase  of  this  struggle,  and  probably  the  chief  one,  is 
graphically  outlined  in  the  poem  entitled  "  Love  and  Dnty," 

*  Sonnet  n.,  "  On  a  Discovery  made  too  Late.'' 
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whicli  might  well  be  quoted  at  length,  since  it  is  in  itself  a 
whole  heart  history  compressed  into  a  few  lines  of  gravely 
intense  and  realistic  force,  wherein  Duty  conquers  at  the 
expense  of  young  life  blood ;  first  asking 

Of  love  that  never  found  his  earthly  close 

What  sequel ?  Streaming  eyes  and  breaking  hearts? 

And  answers  these  questions  as  a  mam,  disciplined  and  tried  as 
by  fire  rather  than  as  a  poet,  or  a  mere  lover.  Yet  in  this  final 
triumph  of  a  wholesome  nature,  and  with  the  crown  of  laurel, 
and  the  coronet  of  four  pearls  achieved,  who  can  doubt  that  he 
looks 

.  .  back  on  what  hath  been 
As  some  divinely  gifted  man 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began, 

and  remembers  the  day  when  the  lack  of  such  honors,  and  the 
conventional  prestige  they  are  supposed  to  confer,  appeared  to 
his  heated  imagination  to  have  cost  the  aspiring  younger  son 
of  the  rector  of  Somersby  his  heart.  Probably  it  would  not 
have  made  the  slightest  diflference,  either  in  the  wooing  or  in 
the  catastrophe,  if  the  young  poet  had  brought  both  of  his  later 
titles  of  Laureate  and  Lord  to  aid  his  suit.  Being  a  poet  first 
of  all,  he  could  see  only  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  feed  his  heart 
only  upon  the  utterly  unattainable  visions  of  a  poet's  dreams — 

''  A  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land." 

This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  himself,  at  the  end  of  all  this 
long  heart-ache,  in  the  final  confession  addressed  directly  to 
the  nameless  some  one  whom  he  had  pursued  as  an  ideal 
through  all  the  regions  of  love  and  despair : 

I  send  you  here  a  sort  of  allegory, 
(For  you  will  understand  it)  of  a  soul,' 
A  sinful  soul  possessed  of  many  gifts, 
A  spacious  garden  full  of  flowering  weeds, 
A  glorious  Devil,  large  in  heart  and  brain, 
That  did  love  Beauty  oiily*  (Beauty  seen 
In  all  varieties  of  mould  and  mind). 
And  Knowledge  for  its  beauty ;  or  if  Good, 

*  Byron  reaches  the  same  conclusion,  but  in  quite  a  different  spirit, 
in  the  verse  in  '^  C^ilde  Harold"  commencing :  ''Of  its  own  beauty  is 
the  mind  diseased." 
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Good  only  for  its  beauty,  seeing  not 

That  Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge,  are  three  sisters 

That  dote  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man, 

Living  together  under  the  same  roof, 

And  never  can  be  sunder'd  without  tears. 

And  h^  that  shuts  Love  outy  in  turn  shall  he 

Shut  out  from  Love,  and  on  her  threshold  lie 

Howling  in  outer  darkness.    Not  for  tWs 

Was  common  clay  ta*en  from  the  common  earth 

Moulded  by  Gkni,  and  tempered  with  the  tears 

Of  angels  to  the  perfect  shape  of  man. 

Thus  he  ends,  by  taking  upon  himself  all  the  blame,  and 
bearing  like  a  martyr  all  the  penalty  of  a  poeffs  love.  This  is 
his  side  of  the  story,  very  poetically,  and  upon  the  whole  very 
frankly  and  manfully  told,  interfused  not  only  with  genuine 
and  lasting  regrets  and  self-reproach  for  early  rashness  and 
injustice,  but  with  many  efforts  to  "  set  matters  right "  which, 
though  wholly  unsuccessful,  were  nevertheless  earnestly  tried 
and  reluctantly  abandoned.  What  the  lady  chiefly  concerned 
in  all  this  might  say,  if  she  were  equally  gifted,  is  left,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  so  much  in  the  dark  of  womanly  silence 
and  reserve  as  to  afford  no  clue  for  conjecture  or  speculation. 
It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  hope  that  the  mere  fact  of  having 
inspired  such  a  love  in  the  foremost  of  living  poets,  and  to 
have  retained  it  so  long  even  as  an  idealj  is  (or  has  been)  some 
compensation  for  all  the  faithfulness  and  trust  attributed  to 
her,  to  say  nothing  of  her  share  of  heart-ache.  Evidently  she 
needs  but  a  name  to  take  her  place  in  immortality  with 
Beatrice^  Laura,  and  Leonora.  Till  such  name  be  found  let 
her  be  called  Inspiranda.  For  the  rest,  and  to  the  world  at 
large,  it  is  a  revelation,  that  to  the  ordinary  and  casual  reader 
may  convey  no  other  impressions  than  those  awakened  by 
following  the  flight  of  a  highly  imaginative  fancy  wandering 
and  playing  at  will  among  "  airy  nothings ;"  while  to  others, 
perhaps  more  nearly  akin  to  the  poet  in  sensibility  and  tem- 
perament, and  possibly  with  similar  though  unsung  and  un- 
spoken heart-wrenchings  of  their  own,  it  is  a  key  that  unlocks 
a  psychological  my8ter5^  Hence,  whether  or  not  the  conjec- 
tured significance  of  these  poems  as  applied  to  the  author  is 
true  or  merely  fanciful,  all  these  latter,  and  doubtless  many 
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yet  to  come  can  say :  mutatis  mutandis  de  me  haec  fahvla 
na/rratur. 

Stripped  of  its  poetry  and  sentiment,  and  reduced  to  the 
plainest  and  most  matter-of-fact  form  of  statement,  it  means 
simply  this :  That  for  all  classes  of  the  human  family,  from  the 
lowest  and  most  insignificant  up  into  and  through  the  average 
and  commonplace,  and  in  exceptionally  favorable  instances, 
much  higher  in  the  social  and  intellectual  scale,  nature  has 
kindly  provided  some  sort  of  counterparts  in  the  opposite  sexes, 
more  or  less  suited  to  the  mutual  need  in  quality  of  head  and 
heart  (and  usually  the  less  of  either  the  more  practically  adapted 
to  fulfil  the  primordial  mandate  "  to  increase  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth"),  but  for  the  specialized  supersensitive 
organisms — ^the  poetic  in  sentiment,  aspiration,  and  inspiration 
— ^to  look  for  Tn/ites  behind  the  shallow  masks  that  inspire  ideals^ 
is  to  seek  the  impossible,  to  struggle  with  mockeries,  and  to  end 
— sometimes  in  despair  and  madness,  more  frequently  in  misan- 
thropy and  gloom,  but  very  rarely  in  such  a  melodious  outpour- 
ing of  a  troubled  spirit  of  its  unsatisfied  longings,  disappointed 
hopes,  and  lingering  regrets,  tempered  and  finally  subdued  to 
philosophic  calmness  and  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  inevitable, 
as  in  this  record  of  a  real  or  wondrously  well-feigned  Poetical 
Heart-break. 

Doubtless  a  shorter  and  more  worldly-wise  statement  and 
solution  of  the  same  enigma  are  found  in  Touchstone's  motley 
philosophy  (in  which  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Shakes- 
peare may  have  had  some  reminiscences  of  his  own  days  of 
sonnet  writing) :  "  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood, 
nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child,  under- 
gtanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in 
a  small  room.  Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poeti- 
cal." Equally  worthy  of  remembering  is  the  very  practical 
and  philosophical  remedy  which  this  wisest  of  fools  applies  to 
himself  by  taking  Audrey  as  she  isj  and  making  the  best  of  it : 
**  An  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own." 

Meantime,  westward  across  the  wide  Atlantic  and  eastward 
to  Australian  shores,  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  known, 
these  melodious  lyrics  have  travelled,  and  will  continue  to 
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travel  with  the  language  they  beautify  and  enrich,  carrying 
with  them  the  grace  and  fervor  of  a  purified  Anacreon  or 
Sappho,  the  rhythmic  perfection  and  wholesome  philosophy  of 
a  christianized  Horace,  with  something  added,  better  and  far 
more  grateful  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ear  and  mind,  and  heart — 
something  that  can  be  known  hereafter  only  as  Tennysonian. 
University  Club,  New  York. 
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Article  UL— GEORGE  ELIOT  AS  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
OF  HER  TIMES. 

The  theory  that  thought  flows  over  the  world  in  waves  has 
been  expounded  so  often  within  this  century  that  it  is  not 
necessary  now  for  us  to  enter  into  reasons  for  it,  or  give  varied 
illustrations.  We  may  venture  to  accept  it  as  a  fact.  These 
thought-waves  have  difEerent  manifestations  in  government, 
society,  religion,  and  literature.  Indeed  literature  may  be 
called  their  index,  giving  often  a  perfect  reflection  of  their 
manifestations  in  society  and  religion.  Justin  McCarty  says 
that  each  reform  or  era  of  reform  has  its  accompanying  wave  of 
writers  as  well  as  statesmen.  Whipple  believes  that  every 
change  in  the  habit,  opinions,  manners,  government,  and  relig- 
ion of  society  calls  for  and  creates  a  new  epoch  in  literature,  and 
Bascom  has  made  the  presence  of  these  literary  waves  the  basis 
of  his  philosophical  survey  of  English  literature.  Moreover 
there  have  been  borne  on  every  new  flood  of  thought  that  has 
swept  over  the  world  some  individuals  who  have  personifled 
the  predominant  idea  of  their  era ; — men  whose  antecedents, 
education,  and  temperament  have  made  them  typical  of  the 
mass  of  their  cotemporaries ;  men  whose  actions  or  whose 
words  have  voiced  the  peculiar  theories  of  their  times.  They 
have  not  only  been  prominent  for  their  intrinsic  genius,  but 
types  of  thjeir  era — either  in  action,  iq  philosophy,  or  in  litera- 
ture. 

The  present  century  has  been  what  the  Germans  would  call  a 
Sttt/rnv^wnd-JDrang  period.  It  began  in  revolutions,  and  at  times 
seems  likely  to  end  in  the  same  turbulent  fashion.  The  over- 
powering rush  of  new  ideas  has  been  made  manifest  by  the 
excitable  Freiich  in  bloody  revolutions  and  the  establishment 
of  futile  republics,  by  the  phlegmatic  and  dreamy  Germans  in 
new  and  startling  philosophies,  by  the  conservative  and  practi- 
cal English  in  peaceful  political  reforms  and  fresh  and  highly 
imaginative  literature. 
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The  philosophical  exposition  of  the  different  mental  attitudes 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  may  be  found  in 
Hegel's  definition  of  dogmatism,  scepticism,  and  mysticism. 
The  abstract  or  dogmatic  thinker,  he  says,  fixes  his  eyes  on  the 
ideal  forms  in  their  purity  and  unity,  he  believes  the  object  of 
his  adoration  to  be  simple  and  disconnected  from  its  surround- 
ings, he  ignores  natural  phenomena  where  this  uniformity  and 
simplicity  are  wanting.  The  sceptic  or  negative  reasoner 
appeals  to  reality,  shows  that  identity  and  permanence  of  forms 
are  contradicted  by  nature  and  human  history.  Instead  of 
unity  he  sees  multiplicity,  instead  of  a  whole,  parts.  He 
represents  the  spirit  of  unrest,  of  progress,  of  change ;  he  is 
the  enemy  of  convention,  of  conservatism.  But  reason  is  not 
negative  only,  it  is  constructive  as  well.  The  mystic  or  the 
constructive  reasoner  holds  to  the  primal  unity  without  ignor- 
ing the  diversity  of  phenomena.  The  universe  is  a  process  or  , 
development  of  the  primal  ideal — a  manifestation  of  God. 
During  this  century,  thought  has  rushed  from  the  extreme  of 
dogmatism  to  the  extreme  of  scepticism  and  is  but  now  begin- 
ning to  find  its  way  back  to  the  equilibrium  of  mysticism. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  this  dogmatic,  arbitrary 
tenor  of  mind  was  represented  in  religion  by  a  lifeless  set  of 
mere  forms ;  in  statesmanship,  by  the  despotism  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  France,  and  the  domination  of  the  aristocracy  in  Eng- 
land ;  in  literature,  by  the  servile  imitation  of  Boileau  and  Pope. 
The  beginning  of  the  change  from  dogmatism  is  described  by 
George  Eliot's  own  words  :* — "  Our  civilization,  and  yet  more, 
our  religion,  are  an  anomalous  blending  of  lifeless  barbarisms, 
which  have  descended  to  us  like  so  many  petrefactions  from 
distant  ages,  with  living  ideas,  the  offspring  of  a  true  process 
of  development.  We  are  in  bondage  to  terms  and  conceptions, 
which  having  had  their  roots  in  conditions  of  thought  no 
longer  existing,  have  ceased  to  possess  any  vitality,  and  are  for 
us  as  spells  that  have  lost  their  virtue.  The  endeavor  to 
spread  enlightened  ideas  is  perpetually  counteracted  by  these 
idola  theatric  which  have  allied  themselves,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  men's  better  sentiments,  and  on  the  other,  with  institutions 

*  Westminster  Beview,  Jan.  1851  (Review  of  Mackay's  Progress  of  the 
Intellect). 
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in  whose  defence  are  arrayed  the  passions  and  interest  of 
dominant  classes.  Now  although  the  teaching  of  positive 
truth  is  the  grand  means  of  expelling  error,  the  process  will  be 
very  much  quickened  if  the  negative  argument  serves  as  its 
pioneer — ^the  master-key  to  this  revelation  is  the  recognition  of 
the  presence  of  undeviating  law  in  the  material  and  moral 
world — of  that  invariability  of  sequence  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  basis  of  physical  science,  but  which  is  still  perversely 
ignored  in  our  social  organization,  our  ethics,  and  our  religion. 
It  is  this  invariability  of  sequence  which  can  alone  give  value 
to  experience,  and  render  education,  in  the  true  sense,  possible. 
The  divine  yea  and  nay,  the  seal  of  prohibition  and  sanction 
are  effectually  impressed  on  human  deeds  and  aspirations,  not 
by  means  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  by  that  inexorable  law  of 
consequences  whose  evidence  is  confirmed  instead  of  weakened 
a£  the  ages  advance;  and  human  duty  is  comprised  in  the 
earnest  study  of  this  law  and  patient  obedience  to  its  teaching. 
While  this  belief  sheds  a  bright  beam  of  promise  on  the  future 
career  of  our  race,  it  lights  up  what  once  seemed  the  dreariest 
region  of  history  with  new  interest,  every  past  phase  of  human 
development  is  part  of  that  education  of  the  race  in  which  we 
are  sharing;  every  mistake,  every  absurdity,  into  which  poor 
human  nature  has  fallen,  may  be  looked  on  as  an  experiment 
of  which  we  may  reap  the  benefit.  In  this  view,  religion  and 
philosophy  are  not  merely  conciliated,  they  are  identical,  or 
rather,  religion  is  the  crown  and  consummation  of  philosophy 
— ^the  delicate  corolla  which  can  only  spread  out  its  petals  in 
all  their  symmetry  and  brilliance  to  the  sun  when  root  and 
branch  exhibit  the  conditions  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  life." 

This  is  the  new  doctrine  seen  in  the  roseate  of  dawn. 
Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed,  the  heat  of  day  has  scorched 
the  plants  rooted  in  the  barren  ground  of  theory,  and  looking 
at  the  drooping  stems  and  the  dry  seed-stalks  we  cannot  but 
agree  with  Thos.  Hughes  when  he  says : — 

"  I  think  this  method  is  worth  using  now  and  then  because, 
no  doubt  the  popular  verdict  of  this  time  is  against  idealism. 
If  you  have  not  already  felt  it,  you  will  assuredly  feel,  as  soon 
afi  you  leave  these  walls,  that  your  lot  is  cast  in  a  world  which 
longs  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  succeed  in  shaking  off  all 
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belief  in  anything  which  cannot  be  tested  by  the  senses,  and 
ganged  and  measured  by  the  intellect,  as  the  trappings  of  a 
worn  out  superstition.  Men  have  been  trying,  so  runs  the  new 
gospel,  to  live  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight,  ever  since  there  is 
any  record  at  all  of  their  lives,  and  so  they  have  had  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves  the  faith  they  were  to  live  by.  What 
is  called  the  life  of  the  soul  or  spirit,  and  the  life  of  the  under- 
standing, have  been  in  conflict  all  this  time,  and  the  one  has 
always  been  gaining  on  the  other.  Stronghold  after  strong- 
hold has  fallen  till  it  is  clear  almost  to  demonstration  that 
there  will  be  soon  no  place  left  for  that  which  was  once 
deemed  all-powerful.  The  spiritual  life  can  no  longer  be  led 
honestly.  Man  has  no  knowledge  of  the  invisible  upon  which 
he  can  build.^  Let  him  own  the  truth  and  turn  to  that  upon 
which  he  can  build  safely — the  world  of  matter,  his  knowledge 
of  which  is  always  growing,  and  be  content  with  the  things  he 
can  see,  and  taste,  and  handle.  Those  who  are  telling  you 
still  in  this  time  that  your  life  can  and  ought  to  be  lived  in 
daily  communion  with  the  unseen — that  so  only  can  you 
loyally  control  the  visible — ^are  either  wilfully  deceiving  you 
or  are  dreamers  or  visionaries. 

"So  the  high  priests  to  the  new  gospel  teach,  and  their 
teaching  echoes  through  our  literature,  and  colors  the  life  of 
the  streets  and  markets  in  a  thousand  ways ;  and  a  mammon- 
ridden  generation,  longing  to  be  rid  of  what  they  hope  are 
only  certain  old  and  clumsy  superstitions  which  they  try  to 
believe  injurious  to  others,  and  are  quite  sure  make  them 
uneasy  in  their  own  efforts  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry — 
applauds  as  openly  as  it  dare,  and  hopes  soon  to  see  the 
millenium  of  the  flesh-pots  publicly  declared  and  recognized." 

These  represent  the  beginning  and  the  culmination  in  idea 
of  the  movement  peculiar  to  this  century — the  exaltation  of 
man  and  law. 

This  movement  might  be  more  accurately  compared  to  a 
tide  than  a  flood,  for  it  had  its  ebb  and  flow,  its  spring  and 
neap  tide,  its  law  of  action  and  reaction.  Starting  from  con- 
ventionalism in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  has  not  been 
one  grand  sweep  on  to  a  Utopia  of  perfect  liberty  in  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth.     Although  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  close  of 
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the  century  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
great  idea — ^liberty,  and  see  that  it  has  limitations  and  a  law 
of  control 

The  first  political  wave  appeared  in  the  French  Eevolution 
of  1792,  when  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  representing  the  tyranny 
of  the  feudal  system  was  overthrown.  The  tide  rose  to  a 
destructive  height  in  the  Eeign  of  Terror.  License  was  found 
to  be  a  greater  tyrant  than  an  absolute  monarch.  Popular 
feeling,  especially  in  England,  revolted  from  the  new  move- 
ment. This  high  tide  was  followed  by  an  ebb  in  the  emperor- 
ship of  Napoleon  I.,  and  the  new  movement  seemed  utterly 
defeated  and  conservatism  to  be  again  in  the  ascendant  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was  during  this  period  of  reaction 
when  the  old  dogmatism  was  again  dominant,  and  new  idea£ 
were  fermenting  in  secret,  that  George  Eliot  was  bom  and 
attained  maturity.  The  new  movement  broke  forth  again  in 
the  French  Eevolution  of  1848.  With  minor  tides  of  success 
and  defeat,  political  freedom  has  since  steadily  advanced  in 
France,  and  by  reflex  action  in  England  also. 

The  American  Revolution  of  1776  had  shaken  England  out 
of  some  of  her  old  ideas,  when  by  the  constitutional  monarchy, 
inaugurated  by  William  III.,  she  had  already  placed  herself 
one  step  in  advance  of  other  European  countries.  For  this 
reason  and  because  of  the  natural  conservatism  of  English 
people,  the  danger  of  bloody  political  revolutions  was  not 
great  in  England,  but  her  peaceful  reforms  indicated  the 
growth  of  the  liberating  impulse.  The  labor  trouble  and  plots 
that  were  brewing  under  the  arbitrary  policy  of  Castlereagh 
were  counteracted  by  the  liberal  policy  of  Canning.  In  1829, 
England  emancipated  the  Catholics.  In  1832  she  passed  the 
Reform  Bill  which  gave  the  large  towns  representatives  in 
Parliament,  and  two  years  later  restored  to  tiiem  their  right 
of  seK-govemment.  This  was  the  most  important  step  in  her 
political  refonn.  In  1833,  she  abolished  slavery,  and  struck  a 
blow  at  monopolies  in  commerce  by  opening  the  East  India 
trade  to  all  merchants.  In  1846,  the  protective  Com  Laws 
were  repealed  and  the  principle  of  free-trade  established.  In 
1867,  the  new  Reform  Bill  and  national  education  made  the 
last  steps  to  political  freedom.     All  these  changes  were  per- 
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meated  by  that  spirit  of  democracy  and  charity  towards  one's 
fellow  men,  that  is  the  best  element  of  the  nineteenth  century 
movement. 

Lecky*  says :  "  Men  like  Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  and  Locke 
have  probably  done  more  than  any  others  to  set  the  current 
of  theii-  age.  They  have  formed  a  certain  cast  and  tone  of 
mind.  They  have  introduced  pecuHar  habits  of  thought,  new 
modes  of  reasoning,  new  tendencies  of  inquiry.  The  impulse 
they  have  given  to  the  higher  literature  has  been  by  that  lit- 
erature communicated  to  the  more  popular  writers,  and  the 
impress  of  these  master  minds  is  clearly  visible  in  the  writings 
of  multitudes  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  their  works." 

The  minds  of  men  at  any  one  era  might  be  represented  by 
a  placid  lake,  into  which  the  theory  of  some  great  thinker, 
tlirown  like  a  pebble,  creates  ripples,  at  first  small,  but  gradu- 
ally widening  to  the  farthest  shore.  If  several  pebbles  were 
thrown  about  the  same  time,  the  result  would  be  more  or  less 
confusion  of  ripples  upon  the  water.  This  was  somewhat  the 
condition  of  thought  in  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Dowden  says,  in  speaking  of  an  earlier  part  of  the  century  : 
"  When  the  Church  had  forgotten  Christ,  when  the  State  had 
forgotten  man,  the  French  philosophers  came  to  mock  away 
old  hypocrisies  and  to  pluck  at  the  roots  of  selfish  power  and 
privilege  which  overshadowed  the  life  of  society.  They 
eflfected  a  clearance  and  opened  a  vista  beyond  which  new 
ideals  might  arise  before  men's  eyes.  A  positive  faith  and  a 
creative  sentiment  underlay  their  rage  of  destruction — a  faith 
in  human  intellect,  and  the  sentiment  of  social  justice." 
Comte's  positivism  was  one  of  the  important  influences  of  the 
time,  and  a  review  of  it  may  open  our  eyes  to  the  prevailing 
philosophical  ideas,  and  help  us  to  understand  other  thinkers 
and  writers.  In  1822,  Comte  said :  "  Modem  society  is  pass- 
ing through  a  great  crisis  due  to  the  conflict  of  two  opposing 
movements — ^the  first  a  disorganizing  movement  owing  to  the 
break-up  of  old  institutions  and  beliefs ;  the  second  a  move- 
ment towards  a  definite  social  state,  in  which  all  means  of 
human  prosperity  will  receive  their  most  complete  develop- 
ment and  most  direct  application." 

*  Rise  of  Rationalism  in  Europe, 
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Comte  tried  to  formulate  a  philosophy  of  the  second  move- 
ment (towards  regeneration)  in  his  science  of  sociology.  The 
basis  of  this  was  his  classification  of  the  sciences,  and  his  Law 
of  the  Three  States.  The  first  state  of  thought,  or  tlie  theologi- 
cal, attributes  every  thing  to  a  supreme  or  supernatural  power ; 
the  second,  or  the  metaphysical,  to  an  abstract  force  residing 
in  the  object,  yet  existing  independently  of  it ;  and  the  third, 
or  the  positive,  acknowledges  neither  outside  power  nor  inter- 
nal force,  but  simple  law  or  regularity  of  action  and  growth. 
His  classification  of  the  sciences  was  founded  on  the  theory 
that  each  science  was  dependent  upon,  and  rose  out  of  the  one 
preceding  it,  and  was  as  follows :  (1)  mathematics,  (2)  astronomy, 
(3)  physics,  (4)  chemistry,  (6)  biology,  (6)  sociology.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  facts  of  human  society  cannot  be  discovered  without 
reference  to  the  conditions  of  animal  life ;  the  conditions  of 
animal  life  cannot  be  understood  without  the  laws  of  chem- 
istry, and  so  on. 

It  is  natural  that  the  sixth  should  remain  longest  under  the 
influence  of  theological  dogmas,  and  should  be  the  last  to  come 
into  the  positive  stage.  But  the  facts  of  history  must  be  ex- 
plained, not  by  providential  intervention,  but  by  referring  them 
to  conditions  inherent  in  the  successive  stages  of  social  exist- 
ence. The  predominant  agency  in  social  development  has 
been  the  reason.  The  history  of  intellectual  development  is 
the  key  to  social  evolution.  The  key  to  social  regeneration, 
according  to  Comte,  is  the  victory  of  the  social  feeling  over 
self-love,  or  Altruism  over  Egoism.  No  change  in  political 
mechanism,  or  violent  and  artificial  redistribution  of  wealth, 
but  a  moral  transformation  must  precede  any  real  social 
advance.  Patriotism  is  a  loftier  feeling  than  mere  family  or 
feudal  spirit,  but  higher  yet  is  the  brotherhood  of  humanity. 
The  deity  of  positivism  is  humanity,  past,  present,  and  future, 
conceived  as  a  Great  Being — a  God.  That  Great  Being  is 
governed  by  its  own  inalienable  laws  which  must  be  studied. 
Under  this  religion,  women  were  to  be  the  priests — to  be 
highly  educated,  yet  excluded  from  gross  contact  with  the 
public,  human  sympathy  was  to  be  the  sublimest  feeling,  and 
utility  the  supreme  test  of  every  act  or  institution. 

This  religion  of  humanity  is  the  key  note  to  the  most  liberal 
thought  of  the  century.    The  ideas  expressed  by  Comte  have 
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been,  in  one  form  or  another,  either  partially  or  wholly 
believed  by  almost  every  prominent  man  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  published  in  every  popular  magazine.  Even  the 
conservative  element — ^the  mystics  as  Hegel  would  call  them — 
who  still  held  to  their  belief  in  a  Supreme  Power  outside 
humanity,  dwelt  more  often  than  formerly  upon  Christ's  second 
commandmeut  and  preached  more  frequently  from  the  text  of 
"  the  good  Samaritan." 

The  bitter  contest  between  science  and  religion  has  now 
settled  down  into  an  amiable  compromise  in  which  religioo  has 
adopted  science ;  but  we  are  principally  interested  in  the 
St/wrrnrAmd-Dram^  period  when  this  conflict  was  one  of  the 
straws  of  the  popular  current.  The  great  age  of  the  earth,  as 
told  by  geology,  was  an  agitating  missile  thrown  by  science, 
but  probably  the  largest  pebble  from  that  source  was  Darwin's 
theory  of  evolution.  This  may  be  considered  both  as  a  result 
and  a  cause.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  system  of  investiga- 
tion and  method  of  thought  used  by  Darwin  and  his  scientific 
cotemporaries.  It  has  been  also  a  great  impetus  to  the  growth 
of  the  materialistic,  as  opposed  to  the  spiritualistic,  theory  of 
the  origin  of  man.  A  belief  in  the  law  of  evolution  does  not 
now  necessarily  imply  a  disbelief  in  a  divine  Creator,  but  for 
a  long  time  it  did.  The  fallacy  lay  in  the  supposition  that  law- 
was  itself  a  creator,  and  not  a  method  of  action.  The  scientists 
of  the  century  have  done  a  missionary  work  in  discovering  and 
explaining  laws  of  nature  ;  but  they  have  made  the  mistake  of 
deifying  law,  as  the  positivists  have  man. 

A  third  pebble  was  John  Henry  Newman,  and  the  Oxford 
movement.  The  Tractarian  gospel  was  a  protest  against  the 
formaUsm  of  the  Established  Church.*  It  wished  to  convince 
churchmen  that  they  did  not  belong  to  a  mere  national  institu- 
tion, but  to  a  living  branch  of  that  great  Catholic  Church 
which  Christ  had  founded  eighteen  centuries  ago.  They 
wished  to  make  the  dry  bones  live,  to  turn  formal  devotions 
into  joyous  acts  of  faith  and  piety.  Coleridge  had  partly  paved 
the  way  for  this  movement  in  calling  attention  to  the  writings 
of  the  earlier  Anglican  divines  and  in  his  transcendental  philos- 
ophy. Both  Newman  and  Coleridge  were  as  far  as  possible 
*  Senkmer^  June,  1888,  Cardinal  Newman  by  Augustine  Birrell. 
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from  the  materialists  in  most  points ;  they  only  agreed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  old  dogmatism,  and  in  belief  in  a  divine  element 
in  man.  They  differed  on  the  source  of  this  divinity — Cole- 
ridge and  Newman  deriving  it  from  God,  the  materialists  from 
nature.  Coleridge,  being  most  of  a  philosopher,  turned  to 
Unitarianism ;  Newman,  a  devotionist,  to  Koman  Catholicism. 
The  apparent  result  of  Tractarianism  was  the  rise  of  ritualism, 
and  a  great  revival  in  the  charities  which  had  become  a 
neglected  fringe  upon  the  garment  of  the  Church.  The  practi- 
cal outeome  of  positivism  and  ritualism  was  the  same — ^a  greater 
devotion  to  the  needs  of  humanity. 

Another  pebble  in  the  pool  of  English  thought  was  the 
iconoclast,  Thomas  Carlyle.  He  was  not  the  founder  of  any 
philosophy,  but  as  a  fearless  disciple  of  truth  he  demolished 
many  idols  of  Dogmatism.  He  might  be  called  the  Grand 
English  Sceptic.  If  Uke  a  reckless  pioneer  he  sometimes  blazed 
the  wrong  tree,  yet  he  most  effectively  cleared  out  the  under- 
brush, and  gave  those  who  came  after  him  a  chance  to  see  his 
mistakes  and  avoid  them.  He  carried  with  him  a  healthful 
mental  breeze  that  has  cleared  the  fogs  from  the  brain  of  many 
a  young  student. 

In  the  literature  proper  of  England  during  the  century,  we 
can  even  more  easily  trace  the  ebb  and  flow  qi  this  religion  of 
Humanity  and  Nature.  While  Cowper  and  Bums  were  both 
unconsciously  rebels  against  the  literary  canons  of  their  times. 
Bums  also  joined  with  it  the  intense  love  of  his  human 
brothers.  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  is  one  of  the  first  notes 
in  the  literature  of  manly  independence.  Wordsworth  was 
consciously  rebellious  against  literary  canons  of  style  and  sub- 
ject. He  worshiped  the  abstraction  known  as  humanity,  not 
concrete  men,  and  in  spite  of  his  natuiral  conservatism  it  raised 
him  to  the  heights  of  enthusiasm  over  the  French  Revolution, 
and  sunk  him  in  despair  at  its  failure.  Coleridge's  speculative 
mind  was  more  affected  by  German  mysticism  than  by  French 
iconoclasm.  The  popular  exponent,  however,  of  the  ideas  of 
the  first  part  of  the  century,  of  the  first  French  revolutionary 
period,  was  Lord  Byron.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  idealized 
the  thought  of  the  time  and  colored  it  by  their  own  individu- 
ality ;  but  Byron  had  no  individuality  that  would  modify  the 
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French  popular  ideas.  He  possessed  by  nature  the  extrava- 
gance, the  rebellion  against  outward  tyranny,  the  selfishness, 
the  daring  of  the  dominant  element  during  the  Revolution  and 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  Shelley  was  a  more  ethereal  embodiment 
of  the  best  of  these  revolutionary  impulses.  It  is  only  in  Man- 
fred's defiance  to  the  lower  spirits  that  Byron  touches  on  the 
real  divinity  of  man,  which  Shelley  understands  much  better. 
Both  Byron  and  Shelley  were  a  bundle  of  impulses,  the  only 
difference  lies  in  the  source,  which  in  one  was  pure  and  in  the 
oth^r  vile.  It  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  this  first  outburst  of 
belief  in  humanity  that  it  believed  in  impulses,  rather  than 
customary  restraint  or  duty.  Whatever  is  natural  to  humanity 
is  right,  and  impulses  are  natural,  therefore  right,  was  their 
crude  syllogism.  Man  had  not  yet  learned  the  philosophy  of 
self-control  or  internal  restraint.  The  wild  enthusiasm  and 
extravagance  of  youth  spent  itself,  and  the  young  nineteenth 
century  settled  down  to  business  in  the  form  of  science. 
Scientists  crowded  out  the  poets  in  popular  esteem,  and  why 
not  when  they  had  more  interesting  stories  to  teU  ?  Spencer, 
Lewes,  Huxley,  Miller,  and  Darwin  were  the  eminent  men  in 
literary  circles.  The  poets  were  of  the  conservative,  philosoph- 
ical type,  Tennyson  and  ]4atthew  Arnold  preeminently;  for 
Browning  does  not  in  spirit  belong  to  that  period,  but  to  the 
present  when  spirituality  is  again  on  the  increase  in  popular 
favor.  Novels  became  the  popular  form  of  literature,  because 
they  presented  humanity  in  all  its  phases ;  and  man  and  nature 
were  the  principal  studies  of  men.  To  the  enthusiastic, 
Dickens  became  the  great  expositor,  and  his  works  almost  their 
bible ;  to  the  cynical,  the  realistic, — who  could  not  help  seeing 
how  far  short  man  came  of  his  ideal  standard,  and  yet  who  had 
lost  faith  in  a  Supreme  Power  that  should  raise  him  again — 
Thackeray  became  the  enlightener  and  his  books  their  manual. 

To  this  period,  sceptical  in  religion,  scientific  in  method, 
philosophical  in  thought,  fond  of  prose  drama  and  the  novel  in 
literature,  belongs  George  Eliot.  We  now  wish  to  show  that 
in  antecedents,  education,  temperament,  and  in  her  writings  she 
represents  the  mass  of  her  contemporaries — is  a  type  of  her  era. 
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Her  birthplace  was  in  the  Midlands  where  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  agricultural  and  Tory  element  was  just  beginning  to 
feel  the  encroachments  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  but  had 
not  yet  lost  the  rural  characteristics.  Mr.  Cross  says  of  her, 
"  Her  roots  were  down  in  the  pre-railroad,  pre-telegraphic 
period — the  days  of  fine  old  leisure — ^but  the  fruit  was  found 
during  an  era  of  extraordinary  activity  in  scientific  and  mechani- 
cal discovery." 

Her  father  was  a  Tory  of  the  best  type— conscientious  in  his 
business,  thorough  in  his  work,  and  naturally  conservative. 
She  has  represented  him  in  Adam  Bede  and  Caleb  Garth. 
And  what  she  says  of  Caleb  Garth  was  no  doubt  true  of  her 
father :  "  Though  he  had  never  regarded  himself  as  other  than 
an  orthodox  Christian,  and  would  argue  on  prevenient  grace  if 
the  subject  were  proposed  to  him,  I  think  his  virtual  divinities 
were  good  practical  schemes,  accurate  work,  and  the  faithful 
completion  of  undertakings,  his  prince  of  darkness  was  a  slack 
workman."  Her  mother  was  a  shrewd,  practical  woman  of 
much  natural  force,  and  with  a  dash  of  Mrs.  Poyser's  wit. 

This  origin  and  these  surroundings  account  for  the  conserva- 
tive element  in  her,  the  expression  of  which  crops  out  in  all  her 
books,  from  the  opening  of  Clerical  Sketches j  where  she  says : 
— "Mine,  I  fear,  is  not  a  well  regulated  mind:  it  has  an 
occasional  tenderness  for  old  abuses ;  it  lingers  with  a  certain 
fondness  over  the  days  of  nasal  clerks  and  top-booted  parsons, 
and  has  a  sigh  for  the  departed  shades  of  vulgar  errors,"  to 
"  Looking  Backward  "  in  TheophTa,8tu%  Such.  The  fine  eulogy 
at  the  close  of  the  third  chapter  of  Adam  Bede^  on  "  Fine  Old 
Leisure ;"  was  no  doubt  prompted  by  the  feeling  she  expresses 
as  Theophrastus  Such :  "  To  me,  however,  that  paternal  time, 
the  time  of  my  father's  youth,  never  seemed  prosaic,  for  it 
came  to  my  imagination  first  through  his  memories,  which 
made  a  wonderous  perspective  to  my  little  daily  world  of  dis- 
covery." 

This  love  of  the  old,  and  aversion  to  change,  link  her  with 
her  countrymen.  The  average  Englishman  of  the  middle  of 
the  century  had  his  origin  in  such  communities  as  those  described 
in  Ada/m  Bede^  Silas  Ma/mer^  Fdix  Holt^  and  Mill  on  the 
Floss.  To  fully  understand  the  average  man  of  the  century, 
VOL.  xvn.  11 
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we  must  know  not  only  the  French  influences  that  worked 
upon  him  but  the  good  English  soil  from  which  he  sprung ; 
not  only  the  liberal  thought  of  his  later  life,  but  the  narrow 
conventionalism  of  his  childhood.  "I  share  with  you  this 
sense  of  oppressive  narrowness;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  feel  it,  if  we  care  to  understand  how  it  acted  on  the 
lives  of  Tom  and  Maggie — how  it  has  acted  on  yoimg  natures 
in  many  generations,  that  in  the  onward  tendency  of  human 
things  have  risen  above  the  mental  level  of  the  generation 
before  them,  to  which  they  have  been  nevertheless  tied  by  the 
strongest  fibers  of  their  hearts."*  Both  the  beauty  and  the 
narrowness  of  this  life  of  our  grandfathers  is  reflected  from 
her  novels ;  the  beauty  especially  in  Adam  Bede^  and  the 
narrowness,  in  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Another  fine  old  English  trait  that  is  inherent  in  George 
Eliot  is  love  of  home.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  Sara  Hennel 
she  says,  "  I  must  have  a  home^  not  a  visiting  place."  In  all 
her  writings  she  makes  prominent  the  soothing,  strengthening 
influence  of  home  life,  the  sacredness  of  home  loves  and  home 
duties.  Even  the  mistakes  of  her  life  do  not  contradict  this, 
for  in  her  union  with  Mr.  Lewes  she  made  a  new  home,  and 
did  not  violate  a  former  one,  for  it  did  not  exist. 

Her  middle-class  birth,  also,  makes  her  a  representative  of  a 
numerous  class  of  Englishmen.  The  well  to-do  farmer,  the 
intelligent  artisan,  and  tradesman,  form  the  bulk  of  her  charac- 
ters. The  very  aristocratic,  or  the  very  poor,  enter  upon  her 
pages  but  as  supernumeraries.  In  this  she  is  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  her  age.  The  great  struggles  of  the  century  have 
been  to  emancipate  this  middle-class,  and  place  them,  socially, 
mentally,  and  politically,  on  a  level  with  the  highest.  They 
have  become  in  reality  the  ruling  power  in  England. 

In  looking  at  her  life,  we  see  then  a  child  of  middle  class 
parents,  bom  and  bred  in  middle  England  among  a  rural  old- 
fashioned  people,  and  surrounded  by  conservative  influences. 
Upon  this  foundation  of  conservatism  is  engrafted  a  capability 
of  intense  feeling.  She  says  of  herself :  "  I  never  can  live  long 
without  enthusiasm  in  some  form  or  other."  This  capability 
for  feeling  is-  the  main  element  of  a  religious  character,  if  as 
Adam  Bede  says,  "  religion  's  something  else  besides  notions  and 
*  MVl  on  the  Floss. 
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doctrines.  It  isn't  notions  sets  people  doing  the  right  thing — 
it 's  feelings." 

With  this  emotion  there  was  in  her  mind  as  in  Dorothea's  "  a 
current  into  which  all  thought  and  feeling  were  apt  sooner  or 
later  to  flow — ^the  reaching  forward  of  the  whole  consciousness 
toward  the  fullest  truth,  the  least  partial  good." 

"  She  yearned  toward  the  perfect  right,  that  it  might  make  a 
throne  within  her,  and  rule  her  errant  wiU."* 

In  communities  where  it  was  held  that  "  it  does  as  much 
harm  as  good  to  give  a  too  familiar  aspect  to  religioue  teach- 
ing,"f  and  whose  inhabitants  like  those  of  Raveloe,"  were  not 
severely  regular  in  their  church  going,  and  perhaps  there  was 
hardly  a  person  in  the  parish  who  would  not  have  held  that  to 
go  to  church  every  Sunday  in  the  calendar  would  have  shown 
a  greedy  desire  to  stand  well  with  Heaven,  and  get  an  undue 
advantage  over  their  neighbors  ":(: — in  such  communities  there 
would  not  be  an  intense  religious  feeling.  But  to  one  of  strong 
feelings,  and  having  an  innate  love  of  truth,  an  active  religion 
was  a  necessity.  Therefore  it  was  but  natural  that  Marian 
Evans  should  become  imbued  with  tlie  first  intense  religious 
fervor  she  became  familiar  with.  This  was  in  Coventry,  at  the 
school  of  Miss  Franklin,  whose  father  was  a  Baptist  minister, 
said  to  be  portrayed  in  Mr.  Lyon  of  "  Felix  Holt."  Though 
she  never  joined  the  Baptist  communion  she  returned  from 
school  with  ultra-Evangelical  tendencies.  No  doubt  her  own 
religious  experience  at  this  time  is  portrayed  in  Maggie  TuUi- 
ver^s  "  some  have  an  emphatic  belief  in  Alcohol,  and  seek  their 
ekstasis  or  outside  standing-ground  in  gin,  but  the  rest  require 
something  that  good  society  calls  enthusiasm,  something  that 
will  present  motives  in  an  entire  absence  of  high  prizes,  some- 
thing that  wiU  give  patience  and  feed  human  love  when  the 
limbs  ache  with  weariness,  and  human  looks  are  hard  upon  us 
— something,  clearly,  that  lies  outside  personal  desires,  that  in- 
cludes resignation  for  ourselves  and  active  love  for  what  is  not 
oorselves.  Now  and  then  that  sort  of  enthusiasm  finds  a  far- 
echoing  voice  that  comes  from  an  experience  springing  out  of 
the  deepest  needs.  And  it  was  by  being  brought  within  the 
long  lingering  vibrations  of  such  a  voice  that  Maggie,  with  her 
•  Mtddlemarch.  f  ^''nos  Barton,  t  SHas  Mamer, 
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girl's  face  and  unnoted  sorrows,  found  an  effort  and  a  hope 
that  helped  her  through  years  of  loneliness,  making  out  a  faith 
for  herself  without  the  aid  of  established  authorities  and  ap- 
pointed guides — ^f  or  they  were  not  at  hand,  and  her  need  was 
pressing.  From  what  you  know  of  her,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised that  she  threw  some  exaggeration  and  wilfulness,,  some 
pride  and  impetuosity,  even  into  her  self-renunciation ;  her 
own  Ufe  was  still  a  drama  for  her,  in  which  she  demanded  of 

herself  that  her  part  should  be  played  with  intensity 

That  is  the  path  we  all  like  when  we  set  out  on  our  abandon- 
ment of  egoism — ^the  path  of  martyrdom  and  endurance,  where 
the  palm-branches  grow,  rather  than  the  steep  highway  of 
tolerance,  just  allowance,  and  self-blame,  where  there  are  no 
leafy  honors  to  be  gathered  and  worn."* 

Her  lingering  tenderness  for  Evangelicism  is  shown  in  her 
loving  portrayal  of  Dinah  Morris,  and  Mr.  Tryan.  Although 
religious  in  feeling  she  is  antagonistic  to  all  mere  piety,  or  any- 
thing that  savora  of  hypocrisy.  In  Mr.  Bulstrode,  a  perfect 
representation  of  a  natural  hypocrite,  she  has  entered  her 
protest  against  the  "  I  am  holier  than  thou"  religion. 

Mr.  Cross  speaks  of  her  "  chameleon-like  nature."  This  ig 
due  not  only  to  the  activity  of  her  sympathies,  but  to  her  quick- 
ness in  comprehending  ideas.  To  the  capacity  for  deep  feeling, 
she  also  adds  the  keen,  investigating  intellect  that  brings  her  in 
harmony  with  the  thought  of  her  era  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England.  Her  true  intellectual  development  began  during 
her  life  at  Coventry,  after  her  brother's  marriage.  There  she 
came  in  direct  contact  with  town-life,  with  the  eager,  restless 
spirit  of  the  artisan,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  laborer ;  and  by 
social  intercourse  with  the  Brays  and  Hennels  into  contact 
with  religious  scepticism.  This  is  the  opening  of  the  revo- 
lutionary and  sceptical  period  of  her  life.  Although  not  an 
ultra-revolutionist,  nearly  all  her  books  have  a  revolutionary 
spirit — some  one  character  that  goes  contrary  to  the  conserva- 
tism of  its  surroundings.  If  those  surroundings  are  not  Treby, 
they  are  the  Dobsons  and  Maggie  is  the  rebellious  radical,  or 
Dorothea  and  Lydgate  in  Middlemarch.  Her  strongest  em- 
bodiment of  political  radicalism  is  Edix  3blt. 

*  Mill  on  the  FI088, 
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The  keystone  of  the  intellectual  f acnltieB  is  the  reason,  and 
George  Eliot  had  a  thoroughly  logical  mind.  In  one  of  her  let- 
ters she  speaks  of  a  book  that  is  full  of  wit  to  her.  "  It  gives 
me  that  exquisite  kind  of  laughter  that  comes  from  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  reasoning  faculties."  This  book — Mr.  HennePs 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity — was  the  awak- 
ener  of  her  scepticism.  It  expressed  the  reaction  of  reason 
against  the  arbitrary  or  miraculous  system  of  explaining  the  facts 
in  the  New  Testament.  He  attempted  to  show  that  leaving  out 
of  account  miractdous  agencies,  Christ's  life  could  be  explained 
in  a  logical  way.  His  proof  in  detail  is  not  conclusive  to  us, 
but  its  significance  lay  in  the  fact  that  men  were  beginning  to 
dare  to  apply  reason  to  the  fundamental  facts  of  Christianity. 
George  Eliot  expressed  this  daring  when  she  said :  "  To  fe(»r 
the  examination  of  any  proposition  appears  to  me  an  intel- 
lectual and  a  moral  palsy,  that  will  ever  hinder  the  firm  grasp- 
ing of  any  substance  whatever.  For  my  part,  I  wish  to  be 
among  the  ranks  of  that  glorious  crusade  that  is  seeking  to  set 
Truth's  Holy  Sepulchre  free  from  a  usurped  domination." 
Carlyle  was  a  leader  in  this  cmsade  that  fearlessly  said  :  '*  Two 
and  two  make  four,  in  religion,  and  society,  as  well  as  mathe- 
matics." 

A  further  educator  in  the  same  line  was  her  translation  of 
Siflraus^  lAfe  of  Christ,  Here  a  slight  mental  reaction  sets  in, 
as  from  an  overdose  of  intellectual  physic.  She  says :  "  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  made  this  dull  part  of  Strauss  (the  Crucifix- 
ion and  the  Eesurrection)  even  as  tolerable  as  it  might  be,  for 
both  body  and  mind  have  recoiled  from  it."  "I  am  never 
pained  when  I  think  Strauss  is  right ;  but  in  many  cases  I 
think  him  wrong,  as  every  man  must  be  in  working  out  into 
detail  an  idea  which  has  general  truth,  but  is  only  one  element 
in  a  perfect  theory — not  a  perfect  theory  in  itself."  Her 
logical  faculty  is  as  strong  an  element  in  her,  as  her  emotions, 
and  her  life  from  this  on  is  a  struggle  between  religious  feel- 
ing and  intellectual  scepticism.  Of  other  writers  of  this  era, 
Tennyson  mirrors  the  same  struggle  in  In  Memoria/niy  and 
Matthew  Arnold  in  his  futile  attempts  to  be  an  agnostic.  It 
was  truly  the  Strum-mtd-Drang  period,  and  these  men  and 
women  of  the  time  were  tossed  about  between  the  buffets  of 
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dogmatism  and  scepticism  till  their  poor  weather-beaten  boats 
were  almost  unseaworthy. 

George  Eliot's  life  in  London  as  Mr.  Chapman's  assistant  on 
the  Westminister  Review^  and  her  union  with  Mr.  Lewes 
strengthened  her  scepticism,  and,  at  least  outwardly,  identified 
her  with  positivism.  Let  us  next  consider  in  how  far  she 
agreed  with  the  main  ideas  of  Comte's  theory.  She  believed 
there  was  a  law  governing  human  society ;  that  nothing  came 
by  chance ;  that  every  event  had  its  logical  cause  in  preceding 
events ;  that  every  act  had  its  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Mr.  Irwine  says  in  Adam  Bede : — "  A  man  can  never 
do  anything  at  variance  with  his  own  nature.  He  carries 
within  him  the  germ  of  his  most  exceptional  action;  and  if 
we  wise  people  make  eminent  fools  of  ourselves  on  any  particu- 
lar occasion,  we  must  endure  the  legitimate  conclusion  that  we 
caiTy  a  few  grains  of  folly  to  our  ounce  of  wisdom."  Again 
she  says  in  Silas  Ma/mer : — "  Favourable  Chance  is  the  god  of 
all  men  who  follow  their  own  devices  instead  of  obeying  a  law 
they  believe  in.  .  .  .  The  evil  principle  depreciated  in  that 
religion  is  the  orderly  sequence  by  which  the  seed  brings  forth 
a  crop  after  its  kind."  And  in  Romola : — "  Tito  was  experienc- 
ing that  inexorable  law  of  human  souls,  that  we  prepare  our- 
selves for  sudden  deeds  by  the  reiterated  choice  of  good  or  evil 
which  gradually  determine  character."  "  Our  deeds  are  like 
children  that  are  bom  to  us ;  they  live  and  act  apart  from  our 
own  will.  Nay,  children  may  be  strangled,  but  deeds  never : 
they  have  an  indestructible  life  both  in  and  out  of  our  con- 
sciousness." 

In  the  delineation  of  her  principal  characters  she  follows  a 
natural  law  and  not  a  false  criterion  of  perfection.  "The 
blessed  work  of  helping  the  world  forward,  happily  does  not 
wait  to  be  done  by  perfect  men ;  and  I  should  imagine  that 
neither  Luther  nor  John  Bunyan,  for  example,  would  have 
satisfied  the  modem  demand  for  an  ideal  hero,  who  believes 
nothing  but  what  is  true,  feels  nothing  but  what  is  exalted,  and 
does  nothing  but  what  is  graceful.  The  real  heroes  of  God's 
making  are  quite  diffei'ent ;  they  have  their  natural  heritages 
of  love  and  conscience  which  they  drew  in  with  their  mothers' 
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milk;  they  know  one  or  two  of  those  deep  spiritual  truths 
which  are  only  to  be  won  by  long  wrestling  with  their  own 
sins  and  their  own  sorrows ;  they  have  earnest  faith  and  strength 
so  far  as  they  have  done  genuine  work ;  but  the  rest  is  dry, 
barren  theory,  blank  prejudice,  vague  hearsay.* 

In  her  fictitious  world,  the  heroes  and  heroines  grow  by  a 
series  of  misfortunes  and  mistakes  to  know  their  weaknesses 
and  conquer  them.  "No  man  is  matriculated  to  the  art  of 
life  till  he  has  been  well  tempted."  f  Heroism  consists  in 
facing  the  results  of  mistakes,  not  succumbing  to  them. 
Dorothea  bore  with  self  control  the  yoke  she  assumed  in  ignor- 
ance. Adam  Bede  learned  charity  in  the  one  way  a  strong  and 
determined  soul  can  learn  it — by  getting  his  heart  strings 
bound  around  the  weak  and  erring  "Hetty"  so  that  he  must 
share  not  only  the  outward  consequences  of  her  error,  but  her 
inward  suffering.  Komola  learned  humility  and  patience. 
"Was  she,  then,  something  higher,  that  she  should  shake  the 
dust  from  off  her  feet,  and  say,  '  This  world  is  not  good  enough 
for  me?'  If  she  had  been  really  higher,  she  would  not  so 
easily  have  lost  all  her  trust."  Janet  Dempster  conquers  her 
acquired  taste  for  liquor,  and  Maggie  Tulliver  flies  from  sin 
even  after  she  had  begun  to  yield  to  her  temptation. 

George  Eliot's  princes  of  darkness  are  not  intrinsically  bad ; 
but  are  fallen  angels  like  Tito  Melema,  Hetty  Poyser,  and 
Bosamond  Vincy — ^fallen  through  a  persistent  course  of  self- 
indulgence.  Or  they  err  "  in  one  of  those  lawless  moments  that 
come  to  us  all  if  we  have  no  guide  but  desire,  and  if  the  path- 
way where  desire  leads  us  seem  suddenly  closed ;  *  ready  to  fol- 
low any  beckoning  that  offers '  an  inmiediate  purpose."  X  No 
supernatural  power,  either  good  or  evil,  intervenes  to  assist  or 
hinder  the  acts  of  her  characters.  Each  man  is  his  own  spirit 
of  evil,  and  within  himself  lies  the  feelings  that  are  to  be  his 
regeneration. 

Bat  as  Mr.  Farebrother  says :  "  You  have  not  only  got  the 
old  Adam  within  yourself  against  you,  but  you  have  got  all 
those  descendants  of  the  original  Adam  who  form  the  society 
about  you."  How  to  conquer  the  external  Adam  is  the  prob- 
lem of  social  regeneration.  In  solving  this  problem  the  posi- 
♦  JaneVs  Repentance,  \  Romola.  X  Romola. 
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tivists  have  deduced  from  experience  the  same  law  that  the 
Christians  hare  by  revelation ;  that  self-interests  must  be  sacri- 
ficed where  they  interfere  with  the  interest  of  all.  We  are  too 
closely  bound  together  to  have  separate  interests.*  ''  So  deeply 
inherent  is  it  in  tliis  life  of  ours  that  men  have  to  suffer  for 
each  others  sins,  so  inevitably  diffusive  is  human  suffering, 
that  even  justice  makes  its  victims,  and  we  can  conceive  no 
retribution  that  does  not  spread  beyond  its  mark  in  pulsations 
of  unmerited  pain."  "We  are  children  of  a  large  family  and 
must  learn,  as  such  childi'en  do,  not  to  expect  that  our  hurts 
will  be  made  much  of — to  be  content  with  little  nurture  and 
caressing,  and  help  each  other  the  more."t  Brotherly  love 
then  is  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  world  and  self- 
sacrifice  is  its  natural  attendant.  To  love  we  must  know,  and 
to  know  we  must  look  carefully  for  the  good  as  well  as  the 
evil  in  man.  As  Dinah  Morris  says :  "  That  is  our  trial :  we 
must  learn  to  see  the  good  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is 
unlovely." 

"  Surely  the  only  true  knowledge  of  our  fellow  man  is  that 
which  enables  us  to  feel  with  him — which  gives  us  a  fine  ear 
for  the  heart  pulses  that  are  beating  under  the  mere  clothes  of 
circumstance  and  opinion.  Our  subtlest  analysis  of  schools 
and  sects  must  miss  the  essential  truth,  unless  it  be  lit  up  by 
the  love  that  sees  in  all  forms  of  human  thought  and  works, 
the  life  and  death  struggles  of  separate  human  lives."  This 
seems  like  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  why  need  Comte  start  any 
new  doctrine  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  You  and  I  looking 
down  at  these  positivists  from  the  superior  height  of  the  last 
of  this  century — ^made  superior  by  the  general  diffusion  of 
liberal  thought — enjoying  the  fruits  of  such  thinkers  as  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  Browning,  and  George  Eliot  herself,  can  well  be  in  a 
position  to  criticise  Comte.  But  George  Eliot:}:  replies :  "  I  am 
not  poised  at  that  lofty  height.  I  am  on  the  level  and  in  the 
press  with  him,  as  he  struggles  his  way  along  the  stony  road, 
through  the  crowd  of  unloving  fellow  men.  He  is  stumbling ; 
perhaps,  his  heart  now  beats  fast  with  dread,  now  heavily  with 
anguish;  his  eyes  are  sometimes  dim  with  tears,  wliich  he 
makes  haste  to  dash  way ;  he  pushes  manfully  on,  with  fluct- 
*  MUl  on  the  Floss,        \  Adam  Bede.        X  Janefs  Repentance. 
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uating  faith  and  courage,  with  a  sensitive,  failing  body ;  at  last 
he  faUs,  the  struggle  is  ended,  and  the  crowd  closes  over  the 
space  he  has  left." 

Our  duty,  however,  is  not  to  extol  nor  condemn  this  religion 
of  humanity.  Simply  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  we  can,  its 
place  and  value  as  a  regenerator.  The  general  theory  of  mono- 
theism is  that  there  is  a  divine  being,  a  God  who  created  the 
universe  and  man.  Man  is  dual  consisting  of  an  earthly  or 
bodily  life  connecting  him  with  the  material  universe,  and  a 
spiritual  or  soul  life  connecting  him  with  his  Creator.  The 
generally  accepted  religion  of  the  western  world — Christianity 
— ^has  two  laws;  Love  thy  God,  and  Love  thy  neighbor. 
These  two  were  meant  to  be  equally  binding ;  but  gradually  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  the  second  fell  into  disuse.  The  church 
imagined  it  was  fulfilling  the  first  law,  but  it  is  hard  to  love  a 
being  of  whom  one  has  no  immediate  knowledge.  The  idea 
of  God  became  more  and  more  indistinct.  Theologians 
created  gods  from  their  own  minds  whom  they  set  up  for 
worship,  and  these  became  the  deities  of  the  Christian  church. 
This  error  would  have  been  avoided  if  the  second  law  had  been 
rigorously  obeyed ;  for  man  was  originally  created  in  his 
Maker's  image,  and  the  love  of  one's  neighbor,  and  the  self- 
denial  necessaiy  thereto,  would  have  taught  man  some  of  the 
most  important  attributes  of  divinity.  The  spark  of  divinity 
which  God  had  placed  in  man — the  soul — was  smouldering  for 
lack  of  fuel,  and  that  once  out,  man  would  be  forever  alienated 
from  his  Creator.  Man  had  lost  faith  in  the  divinity  within 
him,  and  was  by  his  theology  putting  his  God  farther  and 
farther  away.  Since  the  time  of  Luther  there  had  been  no 
widespread  Beformation  among  Christian  natiohs,  and  they 
had  reached  such  a  state  of  religious  torpor  that  one  was 
necessary.  The  Eeformation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there- 
fore, has  been  to  revivify  the  second  commandment.  Love  thy 
neighbor. 

"  The  movement  was  good,  though  it  had  that  mixture  of 
folly  and  evil  which  often  makes  what  is  good  an  oflEense  to 
feeble  and  fastidious  minds,  who  want  human  actions  and 
characters  riddled  through  the  sieve  of  their  own  ideas,  before 
they  can  accord  their  sympathy  or  admiration."  * 

*  JaneVs  Repentance, 
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Th^  folly  lay  in  ignoring  the  first  law,  Love  thy  God.  Dog- 
matism said,  "  There  is  a  God ; "  and  scepticism  reacting  from 
that  said,  "  How  do  you  know  ?  We  know  nothing  but  what 
we  can  prove."  They  denied  in  toto  the  divine  authority  of 
both  commandments:  but  deduced  the  second  from  human 
e3q)erience.  God  has  two  means  of  revelation — his  material 
creation,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  creature,  man.  Com- 
municating through  the  spiritual  natures  of  the  first  races  of 
men,  he  had  by  inspiration — so  called — produced  a  Bible  or 
written  law,  and  afterward  through  his  special  prophet  Christ, 
a  more  advanced  gospel.  This  had  been  accepted  by  the 
church  as  sole  authority,  and  its  correlative,  nature,  had  been 
ignored.  Without  this  key,  or  safeguard  against  misinterpre- 
tation, God's  written  law  became  a  blind  guide.  In  the  course 
of  time,  man  so  tortured  its  meaning,  so  overlaid  it  with  his 
own  misconceptions,  that  church  Christianity  became  null  as  a 
means  of  regeneration  to  the  average  man.  The  reformers 
very  naturally  took  the  other  extreme,  and,  ignoring  God's  writ- 
ten law,  exalted  his  natural  law.  They  would  believe  only  in 
such  a  god  as  they  could  learn  from  nature.  As  far  as  it  goes, 
nature  is  a  more  accurate  expositor  of  God  than  the  revealed 
word;  but  it  is  incomplete  since  it  cannot  reveal  man's  spiritual 
nature,  nor  its  own  origin.  The  Bible  and  nature  were  meant 
to  be  complements,  and  by  adopting  one  and  denying  the  other, 
the  reformers  made  themselves  liable  to  error. 

The  natural  scientists  were  the  most  liable  because  their 
investigations  ceased  at  animal  nature,  and  it  was  easier  there 
to  deny  a  Creator,  than  for  the  sociologists  who  carried  their 
studies  on  to  man's  social  and  higher  nature.  Thus  arose 
materialism  which  would  naturally  become  popular  with  a 
large  class  of  people  who  were  ready  to  accept  any  religion 
that  released  them  from  obedience  to  a  spiritual  law. 

"  Eeligious  ideas  have  the  fate  of  melodies,  which,  once  set 
afloat  in  the  world,  are  taken  up  by  all  sorts  of  instruments, 
some  of  them  woefully  coarse,  feeble,  or  out  of  tune,  until 
people  are  in  danger  of  crying  out  that  the  melody  itself  is 
detestable."  * 

*  Janefs  Repentance, 
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The  sociologists,  like  Comte,  advancing  one  step  farther  and 
detecting  the  presence  of  a  higher  spirit  in  man,  deified  him  as 
the  culmination  and  highest  evolution  of  natural  law.  Some 
stopped  here  and  began  to  worship  Humanity.  Others  dis- 
criminated two  natures,  an  animal  and  a  spiritual,  and  the 
supreme  law  of  this  spiritual  nature  was  love.  These  were  the 
most  devout  followers  of  the  law,  Love  thy  neighbor.  Living 
up  to  this  law  of  love,  and  studying  man's  spiritual  nature 
more  closely,  learning  accurately  its  dependence  on  the  material 
nature,  and  so  also  its  independence,  they  were  gradually  led 
to  believe  in  its  divine  origin,  and  thus  to  a  behef  in  a  Supreme 
Creator.  But  this  was  a  slow  growth  and  required  years  of 
study  and  experiment.  Indeed  we  have  but  just  arrived  at  it 
now,  and  the  liberal  Christianity,  mysticism — call  it  what  you 
may— of  to-day  is  its  expositor.  The  errors  of  materialism, 
which  would  cut  man  and  nature  off  from  thqir  divine  source, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent;  but  in  the  time  of 
which  we  are  writing  they  were  partly  hidden. 

Each  new  thinker — ^in  this  new  movement — took  a  step  in 
advance,  and  we  shall  now  see  how  George  Eliot  advanced 
upon  Comte.  She  belonged  to  the  class  of  investigators  who 
were  studying  the  higher  nature  of  man.  She  beheved  in  its 
spiritual  existence,  and  in  studying  and  expounding  its  laws 
she  drew  nearer  the  truth  that  it  must  have  a  divine  origin. 
She  believed  in  a  divine  element  in  man  that  had  its  own  laws, 
and  could  live  at  least  partly  independent  of  material.  "  Justice 
is  like  the  Kingdom  of  God — it  is  not  without  us  as  a  fact,  it 
is  within  us  as  a  great  yearning." 

In  speaking  of  herself  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Hennel  she  says : 
"  Without  any  affectation,  I  feel  myself  to  be  acquiring  what 
I  must  hold  to  be  a  precious  possession,  an  independence  of  what 
is  baptised  by  the  world  external  good.  There  are  externals 
(at  least  they  are  such  in  common  thought)  that  I  could  ill  part 
with — the  deep  blue  glorious  heavens — the  sights  and  sounds 
of  this  lovely  earth.  These  and  the  thoughts  of  the  good  and 
great  are  an  inexhaustible  world  of  delight,  and  the  felt  desire 
to  be  one  in  will  and  design  with  the  great  mind  that  has  laid 
open  to  us  these  treasures  is  the  sun  that  warms  and  fructifies 
it."     Here  she  is  recognizing  nature,  and  man's  spiritual  life 
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as  akin,  and  proceeding  from  a  common  source.  While  the 
externals  to  them  are  the  laws  and  customs  made  by  man  in 
his  ignorance,  while  cut  off  by  his  own  blind  wilfulness  from 
communion  with  Divine  Truth.  This  is  illustrated  in  Doro- 
thea, who  cuts  herself  loose — too  violently  perhaps — from 
externals,  and  lives  out  the  interior  law  of  her  nature. 

Duty  as  an  external  obligation  had  little  force  with  George 
Eliot.  She  made  her  heroines  act  as  if  they  believed  "the 
real  tie  lies  in  the  feehngs  and  expectations  we  have  raised  in 
other's  minds."*  Duty  without  some  affection  to  prompt  it 
was  void  of  force.  "  What  force  was  there  to  create  for  her 
that  supremely  hallowed  motive  which  men  call  duty,  but 
which  can  have  no  inward  constraining  existence  save  through 
some  form  of  believing  love." 

In  this  last  sentence  lies  the  germ  of  the  distinction  between 
the  idea  of  duty  as  it  had  become  under  the  old  religion,  where 
fear  was  the  compelling  force,  and  the  new  idea  of  duty  where 
love  is  the  compelling  force.  Still  she  is  conservative  enough 
to  see  the  expediency  of  fear  while  love  is  so  feeble  a  force  in 
the  world.  "That  guardianship  (of  fear)  may  become  need- 
less— ^but  only  when  all  outward  law  has  become  needless — only 
when  duty  and  love  have  united  in  one  stream  and  made  a 
common  force*" 

Then  comes  the  practical  difficulty.  There  are  various  affec- 
tions in  the  world.  When  their  interests  clash,  which  shall 
give  way  ?  Without  a  formal  rule  called  duty,  how  is  one  to 
determine  the  higher  bond  ? 

Poor  Maggie  Tuiliver  faces  this  difficulty,  and  after  a  bitter 
struggle  decides  that,  "  Love  is  natural ;  but  surely  pity,  and 
faithfulness,  and  memory  are  natural  too.  And  they  would 
live  in  me  still  and  punish  me  if  I  did  not  obey  them."t 

But  each  individual  has  'to  decide  this  matter  for  himself, 
has  to  say  which  affection  is  the  holier  and  shall  be  obeyed. 
Whereas  under  the  old  regime,  an  ironclad  law  of  duty, 
enforced  by  fear,  and  promulgated  throughout  the  world, 
would  always  ensure  correct  action  without  individual  decision. 
But  in  experience  did  it  work,  were  there  not  always  rebels  in 
spite  of  punishments,  and  as  the  rebels  increased  did  it  not 
*  Mill  on  the  Floss.  +  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
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destroy  the  law?  May  it  not  be  God's  design  that  there 
should  be  individual  judgment  and  choice?  Is  it  intended 
that  the  actions  of  men  should  be  perfect  in  this  world,  or  that 
men  should  grow  perfect  in  character  and  judgment  through 
struggles  and  mistakes  ? 

Gheorge  Eliot  not  only  had  faith  in  the  divine  element  in 
man  to  help  him  make  this  decision — "You  must  have  it 
inside  you  that  your  plan  is  right —  ;*  but  she  believed  in  its 
partial  independence  of  material  causes ;  in  this  she  advanced 
upon  Comte. 

She  believed  also  that  this  divinity  grew,  and  by  its  growth 
came  human  regeneration.  The  method  of  its  growth  was  by 
sorrow  and  by  love.  "  It  would  not  be  well  for  us  to  overleap 
one  grade  of  joy  or  suffering ;  our  life  would  soon  lose  its 
completeness  and  beauty."t 

She  expresses  the  philosophy  of  sorrow  in  speaking  of  Adam 
Bede :  "  For  Adam,  though  you  see  him  quite  master  of  him- 
self, working  hard  and  delighting  in  his  work  after  his  inborn 
inalienable  nature,  had  not  outlived  his  sorrow,  had  not  felt  it 
slip  from  him  as  a  temporary  burden,  and  leave  him  the  same 
man  again.  Do  any  of  us  ?  God  forbid.  It  would  be  a  poor 
result  of  all  our  anguish  and  our  wrestling,  if  we  were  nothing 
but  our  old  selves  at  the  end  of  it — if  we  could  return  to  the 
same  blind  loves,  the  same  self-confident  blame,  the  same  light 
thoughts  of  human  suffering,  the  same  frivolous  gossip  over 
blighted  lives,  the  same  feeble  sense  of  that  unknown,  toward 
which  we  have  sent  forth  irrepressible  cries  in  our  loneliness. 
Let  us  rather  be  thankful  that  our  sorrow  lives  in  us  aa  an 
indestructible  force,  only  changing  its  form,  as  forces  do, 
and  passing  from  pain  into  sympathy — ^the  one  poor  word 
which  includes  all  our  best  insight  and  our  best  love.  .  .  . 
Desire  is  chastened  into  submission;  and  we  are  contented 
with  our  day  when  we  have  been  able  to  bear  our  grief  in 
silence,  and  act  as  if  we  were  not  suffering.  For  it  is  at  such 
periods  that  the  sense  of  our  lives  having  visible  and  invisible 
relations  beyond  any  of  which  either  our  present  or  prospective 
self  is  the  center,  grows  like  a  muscle  that  we  are  obliged  to 
lean  on  and  exert." 

♦  Middlemarc?L  t  Letters. 
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^he  believed  in  the  self -regenerating  power  of  love,  not  to 
the  recipient  but  to  the  lover.  With  Komola,  Dorothea,  and 
Milly  Barton,  to  love  was  a  "  divine  necessity ;"  they  had  a 
'' sublime  capacity"  for  it.  Dempster's  love  for  his  mother 
was  the  only  hope  of  regeneration  in  his  degraded  nature. 

"  In  old  days  there  were  angels  who  came  and  took  men  by 
the  hand  and  led  them  away  from  the  city  of  destruction. 
We  see  no  white-winged  angels  now.  But  yet  men  are  led 
away  from  threatening  destruction ;  a  hand  is  put  into  theirs, 
which  leads  them  forth  gently  towards  a  calm  and  bright  land, 
so  that  they  look  no  more  backward :  and  the  hand  may  be  a 
little  child's."*  So  Silas  Mamer  was  saved  from  becoming  a 
soul-dwarfed  miser. 

The  love  of  the  best  we  know,  is  Oarlyle's  idea  of  hero- 
worship  : 

**  We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it."t 

Through  the  best  human  love.  Browning  leads  his  men  and 
women  up  to  a  Divine  love.  And  George  Eliot  also  in  Adam 
Bede  says : — "  Our  love  at  its  highest  flood  rushes  beyond  its 
object  and  loses  itself  in  the  sense  of  divine  mystery."  And : 
"  The  growth  of  higher  feeling  within  us  is  like  the  growth  of 
faculty,  bringing  with  it  a  sense  of  added  strength :  we  can  no 
more  wish  to  return  to  a  narrower  sympathy,  than  a  painter  or 
musician  can  wish  to  return  to  his  cnider  manner,  or  a  philoso- 
pher to  his  less  complete  formula." 

The  feeling  that  there  is  some  one  in  the  world  better  than 
ourselves  gives  us  spiritual  rest  and  strength  as  it  did  Romola 
when  she  recognized  the  truth  of  Savonarola's  teaching.  As 
Adam  Bede  said  of  his  love  for  Dinah  Morris ;  "  I  shall  look 
to  her  to  help  me  see  things  right.  For  she's  better  than  I  am 
— there's  less  o'  self  in  her  and  pride.  And  its  a  feeling  as 
gives  you  a  sort  o'  liberty,  as  if  you  could  walk  more  fearless, 
when  you've  more  trust  in  another,  than  y'  have  in  yourself. 
I've  always  been  thinking  I  knew  better  than  them  as  belonged 
to  me,  and  that 's  a  poor  sort  o'  life,  when  you  can't  look  to 
them  nearest  t'  you,  t'  help  you,  with  a  bit  better  thought  than 
what  you've  got  inside  you  a'ready." 

•  Silas  Mamer,  \  Tennyson. 
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The  necessity  of  human  love  to  lead  ns  to  God's  love  is  felt 
by  ns  all  sometimes.  Janet's  experience  is  not  strange  to  most 
of  us. 

"  Janet's  nature  did  not  belie  her  grand  face  and  form ;  there 
was  energy,  there  was  strength  in  it ;  but  it  was  the  strength 
of  the  vine,  which  must  have  its  broad  leaves  and  rich  clusters 
borne  up  by  a  firm  stay.     And  now  she  had  nothing  to  rest  on 

— ^no  faith,  no  love She  was  tired,  she  was  sick  of 

that  barren  exhortation — Do  right,  and  keep  a  clear  conscience, 
and  God  will  reward  you,  and  your  troubles  will  be  easier  to 
bear.  She  wanted  strength  to  do  right — she  wanted  something 
to  rely  on  besides  her  own  resolutions ;  for  was  not  the  path 
behind  her  all  strewn  with  hrohen  resolutions  ?  How  could  she 
trust  in  new  ones  ?"  So  she  pours  out  her  troubles,  unlocks 
the  chambers  of  her  soul  to  Mr.  Tryan,  and  finds  in  him  the 
human  mediator  between  herself  and  God. 

This  belief  in  the  power  of  human  beings  to  save  each  other 
from  soul  destruction  by  leading  them  to  a  Divine  love,  is  a 
great  advance  upon  Comte ;  because  it  implies  a  God,  and  his 
direct  communication  with  at  least  some  of  his  creatures. 
There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  all  when  the  human  helpers 
fail.  Janet's  last  temptation  came  when  she  was  alone,  and 
it  was  an  impulse  rather  than  a  resolution  that  finally  caused 
her  to  dash  the  brandy  bottle  down.  Romola,  after  she  lost 
faith  in  Saronarola,  fled  again  froin  duty,  until  some  unseen 
power  floated  her  to  the  pestilence-stricken  village,  and  she 
learned  God's  love  afresh. 

To  what  then  has  George  Eliot's  conscientious  study  of 
humanity  led  her,  and  how  far  from  the  materialists  and 
Comte  ?  To  a  belief  in  the  divinity  in  man  that  is  directly 
dependent  on  a  Divine  source.  That  she  does  not  altogether 
believe  her  own  conclusions,  seems  to  be  proven  by  her  life. 
That  she  had  learned  to  depend  on  human  love,  without  look- 
ing sufliciently  at  the  Divine  love  beyond,  seems  to  be  the 
secret  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Cross.  She  dreaded  loneliness. 
She  felt  no  compcmionship  with  an  unseen  power,  though  she 
might  believe  in  its  existence.  She  had  worked  out  her  prob- 
lem carefully  and  slowly ;  but  in  so  doing  she  had  exhausted 
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her  strength  and  was  not  sure  of  her  conclusions.  Like  Amos 
Barton  she  could  tkmh  herself  strong  but  noty*^^  herself  so. 

Her  religious  belief  cannot  be  put  into  a  formula.  As  Mr. 
Cross  says:  "Her  whole  soul  was  so  imbued  with,  and  her 
imagination  was  so  fired  by  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age — ^by 
the  constant  rapid  development  of  ideas — that  she  could  not 
conceive  that  there  was,  as  yet,  any  religious  formula  suflicient 
to  be  final."  She  herself  says :  "  Speculative  truth  begins  to 
appear  but  a  shadow  of  individual  minds.  Agreement  between 
intellects  seems  unattainable,  and  we  turn  to  the  t/ruth  of  feel- 
ing as  the  only  universalbond  of  union." 

Her  religion  was  a  growth.  "  I  have  always  been  finding 
out  my  religion  since  I  was  a  little  girl."  And  in  the  same 
place  she  defines  that  religion  to  be,  "  That  by  desiring  what 
is  perfectly  good,  even  when  we  don't  quite  know  what  it  is, 
and  cannot  do  what  we  would,  we  are  part  of  the  divine  power 
against  evil — widening  the  skirts  of  light  and  making  the 
struggle  with  darkness  narrower." 

Thus  George  Eliot  living  in  a  period  of  change  and  upheaval 
represents  the  conflict.  By  her  antecedents  and  early  sur- 
roundings she  is  joined  in  the  bonds  of  love  to  her  countrymen ; 
by  her  intellectual  development  she  is  linked  to  the  democratic, 
active  spirit  of  her  mature  age.  Her  innate  love  of  truth,  her 
fearless  avowal  of  it,  and  her  contempt  for  dogmatism,  are 
common  attributes  of  her  contemporaries.  By  her  capability 
for  deep  emotion,  and  by  her  lingering  affection  for  the  old, 
she  more  truly  represents  her  countrymen  than  more  skeptical 
thinkers  do.  Like  the  mass  of  the  people  through  all  the  con- 
flict she  held  latent  in  her  the  capability  of  evolving  a  new 
religion.  In  her  faith  in  the  truth  of  feMng  she  foreshadows 
the  present  era,  which  would  guide,  not  repress  emotion  by- 
reason.  If  she  had  lived  after  the  struggle  of  opinions  was 
over,  and  a  new  peace  and  joy  were  lighting  the  world  with 
promise,  we  know  not  how  much  more  perfect  her  life  and 
philosophy  would  have  been. 

But :  "  Many  Theresas  have  been  bom,  who  found  for  them- 
selves no  epic  life,  wherein  there  was  a  constant  unfolding  of 
far-resonant  action ;  perhaps  only  a  life  of  mistakes,  the  oflE- 
spring  of  a  certain  spiritual  grandeur,  ill-matched  with   the 
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meaimeaB  of  opportunity ;  perhaps  a  tragic  failure,  which  found 
no  eacred  port  and  sank  unwept  into  oblivion.  With  dim 
lights  and  tangled  circumstances,  they  tried  to  shape  their 
thoughts  and  deeds  in  noble  agreement ;  but  after  all,  to  com- 
mon eyes  their  struggles  seemed  mere  inconsistency  and  form- 
lessness; for  these  later-bom  Theresas  were  helped' by  no 
coherent  social  faith  and  order  which  could  perform  the  func- 
tion of  knotvledge  for  the  ardently  willing  soul.  Their  order 
alternated  between  a  vague  ideal  and  the  conmion  yearning  of 
womanhood ;  so  that  the  one  was  disapproved  as  extravagance, 
and  the  other  condemned  as  a  lapse." — Middlema/rch  (Pre- 
lude). 

^*  Certainly  those  determining  acts  of  her  life  were  not 
ideally  beautiful.  They  were  the  mixed  result  of  young  and 
noble  impulse  struggling  amidst  the  conditions  of  an  imperfect 
social  state,  in  which  great  feeling  will  often  take  the  aspect  of 
error,  and  great  faith  the  aspect  of  illusion.  For  there  is  no 
creature  whose  inward  being  is  so  strong  that  it  is  not  greatly 
determined  by  what  lies  outside  it." — MiddXemarch  (Finale). 

Ida  M.  Stbbbt. 


VOL.  xvn.  12 
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Abticlb  IV.— what  is  ATMOSPHERE  IN  A  PICTURE? 

WiTHOTTT  atmosphere,  no  outdoor  picture  can  be  accurate  or 
faithful ;  nor,  it  may  be  added,  can  it  be  successful.  As  is  the 
.case  in  nature's  own  work,  this  same  atmosphere  must  abound 
— ^ven  more  than  that,  it  must  literally  be  omnipresent. 

Without  this  presence,  whether  in  broad  eflEect  or  minute 
detail,  there  can  be  no  truthful  reproduction  of  any  view  as 
God  made  it — ^no  genuine  work  of  art — ^no  picture  worthy  the 
name. 

This  is  a  point  which  has  been,  at  times,  singularly  ignored 
by  painters  of  too  much  experience  not  to  know  better,  and 
that  too  under  circumstances  where  ignorance  is  not  to  be 
excused. 

And  as  ink,  in  literary  work,  when  unfecundated  by  brains, 
must  always  be  sterile  or  unfruitful,  so,  in  the  case  of  a  pic- 
ture, pigment  untempered  by  atmosphere  may  be  applied  to 
canvas  not  only  without  profit,  but  with  positive  waste  of  good 
material. 

It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  word  atmosphere  is  often 
employed  in  metaphor  and  for  expression  of  thought  wholly 
foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand — as,  for  instance,  ^^the  entire 
neighborhood  was  drowsy  with  an  atmosphere  of  peace."  But 
that  meaning  or  idea  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  which  we  now  speak.  The  one  we  are  now  con- 
cerned with  is  an  entity,  actual,  and  copied  from  nature  as 
closely  as  ability  allows. 

Mathematically  stated  and  reduced  to  lowest  terms,  our 
equation  reads — pictorial  atmosphere  =  sky  reflexions. 

Foliage  is  no  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  production  of 
visible  atmosphere.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  note  the 
different  effect  on  the  grand  total  produced  by  trees  wholly 
unlike  in  limb  and  leaf.  The  maple  leaves,  for  instance,  are 
broad,  numerous  and  close.  They  overlap  each  other  and  thus 
form  a  substantial  thatch  over  the  rafter  twigs  and  branches. 
These  leafy  roofs,  regularly  irregular,  mount  like  a  flight  of 
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Btairs  to  the  very  top.  Every  step  of  these  sweeping,  graceful 
arches  invites  and  receives  the  snnlight.  In  clear  sunshine, 
each  separate  leaf  seizes  upon  its  own  high-light  of  bine-gray 
or  gray-bine. 

To  see  into  aU  this  movement  and  surprise  our  tree-leaves  in 
the  very  act,  there  is  no  better  moment  than  just  after  a  pass- 
ing shower,  when  the  hidden  sun  again  breaks  out,  and  when, 
glancing  round  a  tree,  its  brilliance  seems  everywhere  caught 
on  nature's  own  fresh  varnish. 

Now  it  cannot  be  diflBicult  to  conceive  that  a  quantity  of 
gray  reflexions  should  be  given  off  by  this  tree,  and  thus,  as 
atmosphere,  pass  into  the  landscape,  or  to  remember  that  this 
tree  is  one  of  uncounted  millions. 

And  besides,  the  maple  leaves  being  large,  the  inner  shadows 
made  by  them  will  be  dense,  sombre,  and  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  outer,  sim-lit  surface.  Consequently,  the  self -^wsertion 
of  this  tree  will  be  positive,  and  as  part  of  the  landscape  it  will 
be  strong  and  heavy,  or  as  painters  say  ^^  harder"  than  its 
neighbor  the  elm.  Elm  leaves  being  smaller,  less  pendulous, 
and  attached  to  a  more  open  construction  of  twigs  and  branches, 
the  tree  exhales  atmosphere  less  sensibly,  but  melts  into  it 
more  freely.  When  both  are  in  easy  sight  and  equally  distant 
from  the  eye,  the  inner  shadows  of  the  elm  are  weaker,  warmer, 
and  more  transparent  than  those  of  the  maple. 

But  now  another  look,  stiU  farther  away,  brings  us  to  the 
horizon.  There  the  terminal  line  of  foliage,  in  spite  of  gaps 
and  breaks  and  general  unevenness,  appears,  in  various  lights, 
darker  and  more  substantial  than  it  redly  is. 

And  here,  before  this  view  the  beginner  adjusts  his  easel. 
Working  with  more  or  less  inexperienced  sight,  he  paints  what 
he  thinks  he  sees,  and  in  tone  as  he  really  supposes  it  to  be. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  hit  upon  the  actual  tint  visible  in 
nature.  But  even  then  he  may  be  counted  upon  to  leave  out 
the  atmosphere,  and  of  course  the  work  cannot  fail  to  look 
unnatural,  or  to  be  hard.  Thus  painted,  no  sketch  can  repro- 
duce the  effect  of  nature.  The  sketcher  is  at  his  wits  end  to 
know  why.  But  to  those  who  are  in  the  secret,  the  reason  is 
not  far  to  find. 
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Now,  if  snch  be  the  case  on  terrorfi/rma — ^if  the  moderately 
ghiny  surfaceB  of  land  and  leaf  thus  receive  the  sunlight  and 
give  it  back  in  pictorial  atmosphere,  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  shimmering  swells  on  lake  or  sea,  or  from  the  broad 
expanse  of  ocean  ? 

There  the  ever-present  vapor  or  mist,  peculiar  to  bodies  of 
water,  has  its  own  softening  effect  on  aU  surroundings.  This 
all-becoming  haze  really  is  exaggerated  atmosphere  and  sug- 
gests as  a  second  definition,  pictorial  atmosphere  =  visible  air. 
In  theatric  effect,  we  are  familiar  with  the  expedient  of  inter- 
posing invisible  lace  between  the  stage-scene  and  the  audience. 
This  beauty-giving  artifice  is  common  to  pageants  on  the  grand- 
est public  stage,  and  to  modest  "  tableaux"  at  home.  In  the 
effect  thus  produced,  this  lace  curtain  for  the  time  being  prac- 
tically becomes  atmosphere.  Its  excellent  imitation  acts  on 
and  sets  off  the  mimic  scene  indoors  very  much  as  the  genuine 
article  assimilates  and  combines  everything  in  the  widest  view. 

Of  course,  what  is  true  in  landscape  is  true  in  figure-painting. 
Flesh  tints  are  always  and  distinctly  toned  by  sky-reflexions, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  model  is  out  of  doors. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  studio  efforts  to  reproduce  natural 
color  in  portraiture  without  the  tone  reaction  of  these  reflexions, 
must  prove  to  be  only  waste  of  time.  To  the  layman  or  non- 
student,  it  may  seem  strange  to  be  assured  that  woman's  fairest 
forehead,  cheek,  and  chin — and  lips  as  well — ^are  gray  with 
pictorial  atmosphere!  On  the  warm  reds  and  yellows  that 
largely  compose  flesh  tints  and  combine  to  produce  what 
painters  call  the  local  tone,  fall  countless  and  ubiquitous  sky- 
reflexions.  These  blue-grays  are  simply  pictorial  atmosphere. 
They  soften  the  complexion  on  canvas,  and,  of  themselves,  go 
far  to  supply  the  natural  look  that  is  so  much  prized  in  the 
painted  likeness.  They  introduce  tone  reaction  accordrog  to 
color-law. 

Thus,  in  a  line  or  two,  there  \a  revealed  one  of  the  grand 
secrets  of  natv/re  in  portraiture  1 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  hardness — the  metalic  or 
wooden  hardness — ^the  stony  stare  of  the  unhappy  likeness 
painted  without  abounding  atmosphere. 
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Just  as  for  animal  life,  air  is  indispensable,  so,  in  the  '^  life"  of 
pictorial  art,  the  presence  and  aid  of  its  atmosphere  is  needful 
to  harmonize  and  unify  items  too  distinctly  and  persistently 
individual — ^to  reconcile  neighbors,  sullen  and  surly  if  not 
actually  warring — or  in  studio  parlance,  to  make  the  picture 
"  go  together.'' 

F.  Waylaud  Fbllowbs. 
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CURRENT     LITERATURE. 


Uabvabd  Gbaduatbs  whom  I  UAVB  Known.* — ^Two  years  ago, 
we  called  attention  in  this  Rbyibw  [July  number,  p.  58],  to  a 
charming  book  which  had  then  just  been  given  to  the  public  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  which  contained  his  "  rem- 
iniscences '*  of  some  seventy  of  the  college  officers  at  Harvard, 
whose  names  had  appeared  with  his  in  the  several  catalogues  in 
which  he  had  been  registered  as  student  and  instructor.  Dr. 
Peabody  has  lately  added  to  the  obligations  under  which  he  then 
placed  all  college  men,  by  publishing  a  companion  volume,  in 
which  he  has  given  his  reminiscences  of  twenty  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  he  has  known  personally,  who  have  been  either  benefactors 
of  Harvard,  or  members  of  one  or  more  of  the  boards  of  govern- 
ment or  instruction.  Of  this  second  volume,  we  can  say  nothing 
better  in  its  praise,  than  that  it  is  fully  equal  in  interest  to  the 
first,  which  was  published  in  1888.  We  may  add,  also,  that 
there  is  no  place,  outside  of  Cambridge  itself,  where  it  will  be 
read  with  more  interest  than  in  New  Haven.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  names,  which  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the  University 
at  Cambridge,  Yale  men,  as  they  turn  over  the  pages,  might 
feel  that  they  are  reading  about  the  sons  of  their  own  cUma  mater. 
They  will  certainly  find  references  to  the  same  college  experiences 
that  characterized  life  in  New  Haven  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
men  who  are  spoken  of  go  through  the  same  curriculum  which 
was  prescribed  at  Yale ;  they  have  the  same  obstacles  to  meet,  in 
prosecuting  their  studies ;  they  are  exposed  to  the  same  tempta- 
tions; they  were  subjected  to  substantially  the  same  discipline. 

For  instance.  Dr.  Peabody,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Joshua  Fisher, 
tells  us  that  he  graduated  in  1706,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  of 
Nathan  Dane,  that  he  prepared  himself  for  college  in  eight 
months,  '*  with  little  or  no  aid  from  teachers."  So,  in  New 
Haven,  in  1716,  according  to  the  biographer  of  Jonathan 
Ed  wards,  *  that  distinguished  man  entered  college  a  few  days 
before  the  completion   of  his  thirteenth   year.     In   1783,   also, 

*  Harvard  OradwUea  whom  I  Jiave  Known.  By  Akdbew  Pbistok  Peabodt, 
D.D.,  LL.D.    Boston:  1890.    Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.    12mo,  pp.  266. 
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President  Stiles  examined  Lncinda  Foot  (of  the  family  in  Chesh- 
ire, Conn.,  from  which  the  late  Admiral  Foot  descended)  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  found  that  her  proficiency  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  was  such,  that  he  gave  her  the  following  certifi- 
cate, written  on  parchment,  that  she  was  fally  qualified,  except  in 
regard  to  sex,  to  be  received  as  a  member  of  the  Freshman  class. 
"  Prseses  CoUegii  Yalensis  omnibus,  S.  P.  D. — Vobis  notum  sit 
quod  Dominam  Lucindam  Foot,  M\2X,  12,  Examine  probavi,  eam- 
que  in  Unguis  edoctis,  Latina  et  Grseca,  laadabilem  progressum 
fecisse ;  et,  ut  f amiliariter  et  reddidisse  et  tractasse  repirivi,  tum 
verba  tum  Sententias,  alibi  in  ^neidi  Yirgilii,  in  selectis  Ciceronis 
orationibus,  et  in  Graeco  Testamento.  Testorque  omnino  illam, 
nisi  sexus  ratione,  idoneam  ut  in  classem  Recentium  in  TJniversi- 
tate  Yalensi  alumna  admitteretur.  Datum  ^  Bibliotheca  Collegii 
Yalensis,  2d  die  Decembris,  Anno  Salutis,  M.  DCC.  LXXXIIL 
Ezra  Stiles,  Prseses."  In  the  last  century,  such  an  early  preparation 
for  college  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing.  And,  not  less  sur- 
prising, was  the  rapidity  with  which  this  preparation  was  often 
made,  as  appears  from  what  is  said  in  this  volume  of  Daniel 
Appleton  White.  '^  He  studied  never  less  than  fourteen,  often 
sixteen  hours  in  the  day ;  and  he  computed  the  actual  period  in 
which  he  worked  at  that  rate,  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  college, 
at  seven  months  and  a  half."  In  connection  with  this  statement, 
Dr.  Peabody  remarks :  '*  We  are  sometimes  surprised  in  learning 
bow  little  time  was  spent  in  preparation  for  college  by  men  of 
earlier  days,  and  are  apt  to  underrate  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion. But  when  we  consider  that  about  a  third  of  the  school 
year  is  now  consumed  in  vacations  and  holidays,  and  that  games 
and  athletics  occupy  fully  half  of  the  normal  school- day,  young 
White's  amount  of  study  would  be  equivalent  to  three  years  or 
more  of  school-life  at  the  present  time.  My  belief  is  that,  while 
the  facilities  for  certain  branches  of  study  and  the  possible  attain- 
ments in  them  were  much  less  than  now,  the  actual  amount  of 
study  performed,  and  of  knowledge  acquired,  by  an  average 
scholar,  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  years  ago,  largely  exceeded 
the  utmost  amount  now  performed  and  acquired  by  the  best 
scholars."  This  statement,  we  must  confess,  we  should  ourselves 
be  disposed  to  qualify  a  good  deal,  and  as  we  find  our  opinion 
supported  in  the  current  number  of  The  Nation  [July  10]  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Professor  T.  D.  Seymour,  we  will  quote 
what  he  says  on  the  subject.     '*  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics 
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were  so  long  the  staple  of  the  oollege  curricalnm  that  many 
believe  college  graduates  of  a  handred  years  ago  to  have  been 
more  widely  read  in  the  classics  than  men  to^ay.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. Latin  was,  indeed,  the  scholastic  language,  and  was  used 
on  many  occasions  where  men  now  use  English  ;  but  that  Latin 
was  in  quality  not  unlike  the  French  of  those  boarding-schools 
where  '  no  language  but  French  is  allowed  at  the  table.'  The  MB. 
of  the  Latin  Valedictory  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  at  Tale  College, 
in  1720,  is  in  existence,  and  its  latinity  is  (to  say  the  least)  no 
better  than  that  of  the  average  Latin  Salutatory  of  1890.'' 

But  we  will  pass  to  another  point  of  similarity  between  the  ex- 
periences of  the  students  at  Harvard  and  those  at  New  Haven — 
the  difficulty  of  procunng  Latin  and  Oreek  books.  We  are 
told  by  Dr.  Peabody  that  John  Pickering,  in  May,  1794,  wrote 
to  Philadelphia,  to  his  father,  Timothy  Pickering,  who  was  then 
a  member  of  Washington's  Cabinet,  ^'  expressing  his  desire  for  a 
copy  of  Tacitiuiy  telling  him  that  none  is  to  be  had  in  Boston, 
and  asking  him  to  procure  one,  if  possible,  in  Philadelphia.  His 
father  could  find  no  copy  there.  The  son,  in  September,  1795, 
begs  his  father  to  make  a  second  search.  In  November,  he 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  copy,  and  then  asks  his  father 
whether  by  any  chance  a  second  copy  can  be  found  for  a  friend 
of  his  who  wants  one."  There  was  the  same  difficulty  in  Con- 
necticut. It  may  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  for  the  present 
writer  to  say  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  which  was  obtained  by  a  young  man  who  was  prepar- 
ing for  Yale  about  the  time  that  there  was  such  a  search  for  a 
copy  of  Tacitus  ;  when  the  Greek  Testament  was  finally  obtained, 
it  was.  only  a  second-hand  copy,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, but  it  was  the  only  copy  that  could  be  found  after  long  and 
diligent  search,  far  and  near.  Prof.  Seymour,  speaking  of  the 
same  period,  says:  '^  A  hundred  years  ago,  neither  Yale  or  Harvard 
had  a  copy  of  JSschylus,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  copy  of  that  *  father  of  Greek  tragedy '  in  the  libraries 
of  Columbia  or  Princeton  at  that  time.  Harvard  seems  to  have 
had  no  complete  copy  of  the  Attic  orators  in  1790." 

The  administration  of  what  is  commonly  called  "  college  dis- 
cipline "  was  also  substantially  the  same,  at  Harvard  and  Yale. 
Dr.  Peabody  says :  "  College  laws  and  rules  were  at  that  time 
needlessly  rigid,  and  irrespective  of  the  moral  distinctions  that 
should  have  been  first  of  all  recognized.     An  irreverent  word  to 
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an  intrasive  proctor,  who  might  himself  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
was  punished  with  a  severity  befitting  an  absolately  vicious  act. 
The  omission  of  a  necktie  in  the  early  darkness  of  morning 
prayers  incurred  for  the  offender  an  admonition  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  parietal  board ;  the  throwing  of  a  snow-ball  was 
reported  to  the  Faculty;  the  question  was  raised  whether  the 
making  of  a  snow-ball  without  throwing  it  did  not  deserve  cen- 
sure ;  and  the  blowing  of  a  horn  was  a  capital  crime.''  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  a  hundred  years  ago  the  state  of  things 
on  the  college  campus  at  both  Tale  and  Harvard  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now.  Dr.  Peabody  says :  "  The  French 
Revolution  in  its  demoralizing  influence  was  strongly  felt  in 
college,  and  Paine's  scurrilous  attacks  on  Christianity  were  dili- 
gently circulated.  The  early  college  law  which  forbade  the  use 
of  *  distilled  spirits,  or  any  such  mixed  drinks  as  flip  or  punch' 
had  been  so  far  modified  as  to  license  punch,  ^  it  being,  as  now 
generally  made,  not  an  intoxicating  drink ;'  why,  it  does  not 
appear.  In  the  Buttery  kept  in  Massachusetts  Hall  by  a  salaried 
graduate,  wine  and  stronger  drinks  were  for  sale  to  the  students 
— ^an  arrangement  sagaciously  devised  to  prevent  them  from 
purchasing  such  commodities  at  shops  and  taverns,  and  of  great 
convenience  to  the  young  men,  as  such  purchases  were  charged 
on  the  term  bills.  At  least  one-fourth  of  every  class  became  sots. 
The  Galilean  spirit  rendered  many  of  the  students  restive  under 
due  restraint,  and  there  were  never  wanting  embers  of  mutinous 
discontent  which  a  mere  breath  might  kindle  into  open  rebellion. 
College  work  was  sometimes  suspended  for  several  days,  the  en- 
tire Faculty  being  employed  in  inquest  into  some  recent  escapade 
or  outrage.  Discipline  was  publicly  administei-ed  in  the  chapel 
at  morning  prayers,  and  Judge  White  relates  one  instance  in 
which  a  student  met  a  sentence  of  rustication  by  brandishing  a 
huge  cane  and  swearing  at  the  Faculty.  On  this  occasion,  one 
of  the  Faculty  moved  a  change  of  the  sentence  to  expulsion ;  the 
question  was  instantly  put  by  the  President,  and  the  vote  was 
passed  unanimously."  We  fear  that  at  the  same  period,  and  espe- 
cially about  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Presii- 
dent  Clap,  there  was  much  that  took  place  at  Tale  that  was  as 
little  creditable. 

We  cannot  forbear  making  reference  to  one  more  trait  of 
Harvard  men,  as  it  is  illustrated  in  this  volume,  which  will  be 
appreciated  and  honored  by  the  graduates  of  Tale — we  refer  to 
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their  loyalty  to  their  alma  mater.  The  beautiful  tribute  which 
Dr.  Peabody  pays  to  the  Rev.  John  Pierce,  of  Brookline,  who 
graduated  in  1793,  will  be  read  by  all  college  men  everywhere 
with  sympathetic  appreciation.  We  quote  his  opening  paragraph. 
"I  now  commemorate  a  third  benefactor  of  the  college,  who 
bestowed  not  money,  indeed,  but  the  loyal  service,  devotion,  and 
love  of  a  lifetime,  and  who  of  all  its  friends  that  I  have  ever 
known  was  the  stanchest  and  firmest.  To  him  its  site  was  the 
dearest  and  most  sacred  spot  on  the  earth ;  its  prosperity  and 
honor  were  held  second  only  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  of  which  he  was  a  faithful  minister.  In  his  boyhood  he 
used  to  walk  to  Cambridge,  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  the 
college.  He  attended  sixty-three  out  of  sixty-foar  saccessive 
Commencements ;  the  record  broken  only  by  his  mother's  funeral 
on  Commencement  Day,  while  he  was  an  undergraduate,— an 
occasion  which  in  his  memory  evidently  had  its  sadness  intensi- 
fied by  the  time  when  it  occurred.  He  was  a  tutor  in  his  early 
manhood,  an  overseer  ex-officio  for  fifty-two  years.  Secretary  of 
the  Board  for  thirty-three  years,  and  probably  never  absent  from 
a  meeting  till  his  last  illness.  His  genial  presence  carried  with  it 
whole  stacks  of  sunbeams,  and  there  never  was  a  college  occasion 
of  any  kind  that  was  not  graced  and  blessed  by  its  full  radiance. 
What  he  did  not  know  aboat  the  University  no  man  knew ;  what 
there  was  in  it  that  merited  praise  had  no  so  hearty  eulogist ;  its 
short-comings  no  man  was  so  ready  to  condone,  so  earnest  to 
retrieve.  If  he  desired  length  of  days,  it  was  that  he  might  live 
to  be  its  oldest  graduate ;  and  if  there  were  among  the  added 
stars  in  the  successive  triennial  catalogues  any  as  to  which  a  ray 
of  comfort  blended  with  the  unfeigned  sorrow  of  his  vividly  sym- 
pathetic nature,  it  was  in  those  classes  earlier  than  his  own.  His 
social  relations  among  liberal  givers  were  large  and  intimate,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  of  how  many  benefactions  to  the  college, 
he  may  have  been  purposely  or  unconsciously  the  inspirer.'' 

We  should  fail  of  doing  full  justice  to  the  book,  if  we  did  not 
at  least  refer  to  the  fund  of  anecdotes  with  which  it  is  enlivened* 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  repeating  only  a  single  one. 
Of  the  celebrated  Nathan  Dane,  to  whom  the  University  owes 
the  gift  of  "  Dane  Hall,"  Dr.  Peabody  says  that  he  was  severely 
simple  in  his  personal  habits.  <^  After  the  dedication  of  Dane  hall, 
at  which  he  was  present,  he  dined  with  President  Quincy,  who 
told  me  that  when  their  usual  desert  of  dried  fruit  was  put  upon 
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the  table,  and  Dr.  Dane  was  asked  to  take  some,  he  replied:  '  I 
will  depart  so  far  from  my  invariable  rale  as  to  take  three 
almonds.'  Yet,  however  little  of  a  sybarite  himself,  he  lived 
elegantly,  hospitably,  and  generously." 

Books  like  the  one  before  as  are  valuable  in  very  many  ways. 
It  is  not  alone  that  they  preserve  college  traditions,  bat  they 
help  the  men  of  later  generations  to  understand  the  spirit  which 
animated  their  predecessors  in  the  past. 

William  L.  Kingbley. 

PsBSONAL  Cbeebs.* — These  are  words  of  sincerity  and  truth. 
They  bear  evidence  of  the  preacher's  insight  into  the  needs  of  a 
class  of  men  who  are  perhaps  increasingly  numerous  in  many  of 
our  more  intelligent  Christian  congregations,  and  of  his  genuine 
sympathy  for  others  in  their  mental  perplexities.  They  reveal 
also  an  apprehension  of  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  religious  life 
and  of  the  practical  working  aspects  of  some  of  the  truths  of 
our  religion  which  can  not  fail  to  be  e£fective  in  any  man's 
ministry.  They  are  helpful  words  of  practical  wisdom  and  they 
are  words  most  fitly  and  felicitously  spoken.  They  do  not  under- 
take to  go  far  into  the  depths  of  the  subjects  discussed,  but  they 
often  strike  a  good  way  down  without  seeming  or  affecting  to  do 
so.  They  do  not  enter  the  higher  ranges  of  Christian  truth,  but 
the  truths  they  touch  are  not  insignificant  and  in  the  utterance  of 
them  the  preacher  reaches  a  high  elevation  of  Christian  feeling 
and  his  words  are  suggestive  and  quickening.  There  are  eight 
discourses  whose  design  is  to  emphasise  the  close  connection 
between  faith  and  life.  Here  faith  appears  in  its  true  ethical 
significance  and  the  content  of  faith  is  vitalized  and  made  real  by 
personal  conviction.  Who  can  deny  that  this  is  the  true  con- 
ception of  the  Christian  creed,  that  it  shall  be  a  personal  ex- 
pression of  that  which  is  real  to  the  experience  of  the  inner  life  ? 

Lewis  O.  Brabtow. 

Pboblems  in  American  Society.! — A  collection  of  lectures 
and  pamphlets  in  book  form.  They  are  on  the  whole  worth  col- 
lecting and  preserving.  They  discuss  social  questions,  questions 
that  are  of  special  importance  to  the  people  of  this  country  and 

*  Personal  Oretda^  or  How  to  form  a  Working  Theory  of  Life.  By  Newman 
Smtth.    Kew  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1890. 

t  PrMana  in  American  Society.  Some  Social  Studies.  Bj  Joseph  Henrt 
Cbookeb.    Boston:  George  H.  Ellis,  1889. 
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in  which  they  are  specially  interested.  In  his  preface  the  author 
says  :  *^  One  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of  the  hour  is  this 
growinfir  interest  in  all  matters  which  pertain  to  the  problem  of 
living."  This  is  true  and  the  fact  that  books  like  this  find  ready 
sale  is  evidence  of  it.  The  theological  tendencies  of  the  writer 
make  themselves  easily  manifest  in  some  of  the  papers  and  some* 
times  warp  his  judgment.  In  discussing  ^*  The  Religious  Destitu- 
tion of  Villages  "  he  recommends  the  substitution  of  naturalistic 
theology  and  rationalistic  ethics  for  the  presentation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  church.  The  charge  that  the  pulpits  of  our 
country  churches  are  manned  by  men  who  are  intellectually 
inferior  to  the  people  to  whom  they  preach  and  that  they  preach 
the  old  church  doctrine  in  a  dry  and  ineffective  manner,  and  that 
this  accounts  for  the  decay  ot  religious  life  in  the  country,  is 
based  on  a  narrow  observation  of  facts.  The  defect  of  preach- 
ing in  our  day,  whether  in  the  country  or  elsewhere,  is  not  that 
it  is  excessively  doctrinal,  but  that  it  almost  wholly  lacks  this 
quality..  And  the  notion  that  the  utterance  of  humanitarian 
sentiment  can  be  sucessfuUy  substituted  for  the  content  of  super- 
natural revelation  as  the  subject  matter  of  preaching  is  irrational 
and  without  the  support  of  human  experience. 

Lewis  O.  Bbastow. 

How  Shall  wb  Revise?* — ^These  "papers "all  relate  directly 
or  remotely  to  that  exceedingly  interesting  question  which  is  at 
present  agitating  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  country,  the 
revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  They  have  been  col- 
lected and  edited  by  Prof.  Briggs,  who  furnishes  an  appropriate 
preface.  Three  of  the  papers,  the  most  important  of  them  all, 
as  bearing  upon  the  subject  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  book, 
are  from  his  hand.  Some  of  the  papers  discuss  the  general 
question  without  reference  to  the  method  of  revision.  Others 
intimate,  but  not  very  definitely,  the  character  of  the  revision 
demanded.  Dr.  Vincent  presents  a  very  successful  exposition  of 
Paul's  argument  in  Romans  x.'Xi.,  but  makes  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  question  in  discussion.  Prof.  Briggs  deals  with 
the  question  definitely,  and  in  his  vigorous  and  straight-forward 
manner,  in  the  first  paper  entitled  ^<The  Advance  toward  Re- 

*H9W  S?Mtt  we  Beviae  (h*  WesiminiHer  Confeatum  cf  Faith  t  A  Bundle  of 
Papers.  By  Llwblltn  J.  Evans,  Erseik  N.  Whitb.  Mabtdt  R.  Vdvoemt, 
Charles  H.  Pabxhttrst,  Samusl  M.  Hamilton,  Charlxs  L.  Thompson, 
Chablbs  a.  Bbigos. 
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yision."  It  appears  that  he  does  not  advocate  revision  at  all, 
either  by  omission,  insertion,  or  reconstruction.  He  woald  have 
the  confession  stand  as  it  is,  and  would  supplement  it  by  a  new 
creed  that  shall  be  adapted  to  liturgical  or  devotional  use,  one 
that  shall  express  the  common  experience  of  the  Christian  life, 
that  shall  be  used  in  the  religious  education  of  children  and  in 
the  training  of  converts,  and  that  shall  formulate  such  Articles 
of  the  Christian  faith  as  are  inadequately  stated  by  the  old 
confession,  but  are  regarded  as  of  special  importance  in  our  day, 
and  thus  shall  be  better  adapted  than  the  old  confession  to  apolo- 
getic use.  How  a  creed  can  successfullv  combine  the  liturgical 
and  apologetic  elements,  and  be  used  devotionally  in  confession 
as  a  part  of  public  worship  and  didactically  as  a  sort  of  theo- 
logical syllabus  in  the  defense  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  not  so 
manifest.  To  draft  such  a  creed  would  prove  to  be  a  very 
difficult  piece  of  work.  But  Prof.  Briggs  will  without  doubt 
find  a  very  large  number  of  people  outside  the  Presbyterian 
Church  who  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  no  effort  should 
be  made  to  revise  the  old  confession.  The  most  significant  and 
interesting  thing  in  Prof.  Briggs's  whole  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion is  his  acknowledgment  that,  after  all,  the  real  question  is  the 
question  of  subscription  and  his  advocacy  of  a  new  creed  in  the 
interest  of  honest  subscription.  But  how  a  new  creed  will  give 
permanent  relief  with  respect  to  the  ethical  difficulties  involved 
in  subscription,  without  a  well  settled  theory  of  subscription  and 
without  general  agreement  in  it,  and  how  any  theory  of  definite 
subscription  that  regards  it  as  unconditionally  valid  in  the  eccle- 
siastical sense,  that  regards  it  as  an  ecclesiastical  test  rather  than 
as  the  testimony  of  Christian  faith,  is  to  prevail  and  bring  perma- 
nent peace  and  confessional  purity  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  or 
to  any  other  church  is  not  evident  to  an  unbelieving  Congrega- 
donalist. 

Lewis  O.  Brastow. 

Holiness  ab  Undebstood  by  the  Wbitebs  of  the  Bible.*" 
— The  author  is  a  well  known  Biblical  scholar,  whose  commen- 
taries on  different  books  of  the  New  Testament,  notably  that  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  have  proved  particularly  valuable  to 
preachers.     He  shows  unusual  skill  in  detaching  the  main  from 

*  BpUneti  as  Understood  by  Gis  Writers  of  (he  Bible.  A  Bible  Studj.  By  Joseph 
Agab  Bset.  New  York:  Phillips  ft  Hunt.  Cincmiiati:  Cranston  ft  Stowe, 
18S9. 
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the  secondary  thoughts  of  a  passage  in  discussion,  in  holding 
closely  to  them  and  in  handling  them  with  brevity  and  clearness. 
His  skill  as  an  expositor  in  these  and  other  respects  appears  in 
this  little  monograph.  It  is  a  good,  thorough,  suggestive  piece 
of  work,  done  in  brief  compass.  The  conception  of  holiness  here 
presented  is  that  of  a  religious  possession.  A  holy  object  is  an 
object  that  God  has  made  his  own  special  personal  possession,  an 
object  detached  by  6od  from  secular  or  sinful  use  and  taken  to 
himself  as  his  own ;  the  recognition  of  this  fact  and  the  self- 
detachment  of  the  subject  in  accordance  therewith  constitutes  the 
human  aspect  of  holiness.  He  who  recognizes  himself  as  Gtod's 
possession  and  detaches  himself  from  all  sinful  alliances  is  holy. 
That  quality,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  that  complex  of  qualities 
in  God  that  leads  him  to  seek  out  objects  to  be  his  own  special 
possession,  is  his  holiness.  This  thought  is  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
would  prove  to  be  a  fruitful  investigation  with  reference  to 
practical  use  in  the  pulpit  for  any  preacher  to  take  this  discus- 
sion and  follow  out  its  practical  suggestiveness. 

Lbwis  O.  Bbastow. 

Mabion  GBAHAM.*~The  story  of  Marion  Graham  moves  through- 
out in  an  atmosphere  of  literary  culture,  and  of  lofty  moral  and 
spiritual  aspirations  and  character.  Its  interest  centers  on  a 
highly  educated  man  who  is  led  to  reject  Christianity  through 
identifying  it  with  harsh  and  misleading  forms  of  statement 
found  in  the  history  of  theological  doctrines,  and  who  at  last 
through  a  fuller  understanding  of  its  essential  history  and  signifi- 
cance, becomes  a  hearty  believer  in  the  historical  Christ  and  his 
kingdom  among  men,  and  in  God's  revelation  of  Himself  through 
Him. 

The  persons  in  the  story  pass  through  scenes  involving  the 

most  intense  excitement  of  feeling,  but^  the  interest  is  in  the 

inward  life,  in  the  development  of  thought  and  character,  rather 

than  in  outward  adventure.      Like  Robert  Elsmere,  the  story 

centers  on  the  religious  problems  of  the  day ;  but  the  lines  of 

thought  all  tend   to  establish  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of 

Christianity. 

Samuel  Habbib. 

*  Marum  Qraham ;  or  *'  Higher  than  Bappinesa."  By  Mrta  Lakdeb,  author  of 
"  The  Broken  Bud,"  "  Light  on  the  Dark  River,"  **  The  Tobaooo  Problem."  Boa- 
ton  :  Lee  ft  Shepard.    ]2mo,  $1.60. 
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(To  be  published  in  August  or  September.) 

SheUey^a  Defense  of  Poetry.  Edited  by  Albkbt  S.  Cook, 
Professor  in  Yale  University.     Qinn  &  Company,  publishers. 

Shelley's  Defense  of  Poeti^y. — Shelley's  Defense  may  be 
regarded  as  a  companion-pieoe  to  that  of  Sidney.  Both  are  the 
productions  of  poets  who  are  also  distinguished  for  their  prose, 
of  poets  essentially  lyrical  whose  highest  praise  is  given  to  the 
epic  and  the  drama ;  and  in  both  a  substantially  identical  philos- 
ophy is  set  forth  with  fervid  eloquence.  In  their  diction,  how- 
ever, the  one  is  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  other  of  the 
nineteenth.  For  this  reason  a  comparison  of  the  two  is  of 
interest  to  a  student  of  historical  English  style.  But,  apart  from 
thb,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Shelley's  essay  must  ever  recommend 
it  to  the  lover  of  poetry  and  of  beautiful  English.  The  truth 
which  he  perceives  and  expounds  is  one  which  peculiarly  needs 
enforcement  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  nowhere  presented  in  a 
more  concise  or  attractive  form.  This  edition  is  provided  with 
all  needful  helps,  and  is  the  only  one  now  current  of  the  Defense 
printed  by  itself,  apart  from  other  prose  works  of  Shelley. 
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UNIVERSITY    TOPICS. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  IN  MEDICINE,  YALE  UNIVER- 
SITY. BY  FRANCIS  DELAFIELD,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  IN  NEW 
YORK. 

There  are  some  subjects  and  questions  which  are  old  and 
trite,  which  have  been  discussed  and  written  about,  concern- 
ing which  we  often  have  a  feeling  of  fatigue  and  yet  which 
are  of  such  a  character  that  they  will  not  be  let  alone.  No 
matter  how  tired  we  may  be  of  hearing  about  them,  no  matter 
how  fruitless  the  discussions  concerning  them  may  seem  to  be, 
we  still  go  back  to  their  consideration  year  after  year.  We 
may  say  the  same  old  things,  we  may  strive  in  vain  for  new 
points  of  view,  but  something  we  must  say. 

Such  a  subject  is  "  Medical  Education."  We  have  all  heard 
more  than  enough  about  it,  but  we  must  all  hear  more ;  and 
the  reason  is  simple,  it  is  the  profound  dissatisfaction  that  we 
all  feel  with  medical  education  as  it  now  exists,  and  the  equally 
sincere  conviction  that  we  ought  to  make  it  better. 

In  its  broadest  meaning,  medical  education  includes  every- 
thing necessary  to  qualify  a  person  to  take  care  of  the  diseased 
conditions  of  human  beings.  A  much  narrower  view  is  the 
office  of  medical  colleges  in  fitting  persons  to  begin  their 
career.  It  is  to  this  narrower  aspect  of  the  subject  that  I  con- 
fine myself.  StiU  further  I  confine  myself  to  the  problem  as 
it  exists  at  this  time  and  in  this  country,  and  my  point  of 
view  is  that  of  a  person  who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  for 
many  years. 

The  problem  is,  given  the  present  condition  of  American 
civilization,  what  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  by  American 
medical  colleges,  and  what  is  the  best  product  they  can  turn 
out?. 
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The  evolntion  of  the  American  medical  college  and  of  the 
American  medical  student  has  been  of  the  same  character  as 
that  of  many  other  things  in  the  United  States.  For  many 
years  a  vast  country  with  a  scattered  population  and  insuflScient 
capital  has  been  rapidly  developing.  While  there  was  little 
poverty,  there  were  no  great  accumulations  of  wealth,  cities 
were  small,  distances  were  great,  the  whole  country  was  sparsely 
settled. 

But  we  have  come  now  to  a  time  in  the  nation's  history, 
when  every  one  who  reaches  any  great  proficiency  in  science  or 
learning  can  only  do  so  by  great  natural  powers  and  enormous 
industry ;  when  every  large  undertaking  is  hampered  by  the 
wimt  of  enough  money. 

The  American  railroad  had  to  be  built  with  insufficient  capi- 
tal and  through  unsettled  districts,  which  were  later  to  be  built 
up  by  the  railroad  itself.  This  meant  not  merely  economical, 
but  imperfect  construction:  single-track  roads,  light  rails, 
wooden  bridges,  miserable  stations,  even  loss  of  life.  It  was 
all  bad,  but  it  was  the  best  possible.  It  was  infinitely  better 
than  no  railroads  at  all. 

Matters  took  much  the  same  course  with  medical  colleges. 
In  some  city,  a  number  of  medical  men  would  join  together, 
raise  enough  money  to  hire  a  building,  and  establish  a  medical 
college.  The  professorships  were  easily  fiUed,  for  no  one 
doubted  his  own  ability  to  teach  in  any  department.  The 
same  man,  on  an  emergency,  would  fill  several  chairs,  or  witt 
equal  f acflity  would  be  transferred  from  one  chair  to  another. 
No  special  training,  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
taught,  waa  necessary.  A  few  books  and  some  oratorical  talent 
made  a  popular  professor. 

Neither  professors  nor  students  could  afford  long  courses. 
The  professor  wanted  his  time  to  earn  his  living  by  practice. 
The  student  was  often  obliged  to  earn  his  living  by  some  other 
occupation  while  he  was  studying  medicine,  and  was  obliged 
to  begin  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

It  was  all  poor  and  insufficient,  but  it  was  the  only  practica- 
ble kind  of  medical  coUege  at  the  time.     And  there  were 
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always  men  of  such  talent  and  industry  that,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, they  learned  their  business  and  learned  it  well. 

Now  everything  is,  not  so  much  changed,  as  changing.  The 
old  things  have  not  passed  away,  but  are  stiU  mingled  with  the 
new.  It  reminds  one  of  the  venerable  campus  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, where  the  architecture  of  the  past,  the  architecture  of 
the  present,  and  the  architecture  of  the  future,  are  seen  in  pleas- 
ing juxtaposition,  evidences  of  the  conservatism,  the  progress, 
the  versatility,  the  poverty,  the  wealth,  and  the  incompleteness 
of  things  American. 

The  State  still  does  not,  as  a  rule,  give  money  to  institutions 
of  learning.  Private  endowments  have  come,  but  are  still  few 
and  insuflScient.  A  moderate  number  of  men  have  grown  up, 
who  are  willing  to  study  and  teach  and  do  nothing  else.  A 
much  larger  number  of  students  are  able  to  devote  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  the  study  of  their  profession. 

But  yet  everything  is  still  unsettled.  There  are  medical 
colleges  which  are  partly  endowed,  and  others  conducted  on 
the  old  joint  stock  principle.  There  are  colleges  with  long 
courses,  and  colleges  with  short  courses;  colleges  with  pro- 
fessors of  all  sorts  of  degrees  of  competence ;  colleges  which 
require  some  preliminary  education,  and  colleges  which  admit 
anybody ;  colleges  which  exact  strict  examinations,  and  colleges 
which  graduate  anybody. 

Now  looking  at  things  as  they  are  and  not  as  they  might 
be, — as  they  are  in  this  country  and  not  as  they  are  in  other 
countries, — what  is  the  best  that  the  medical  colleges  and  those 
belonging  to  them  can  do  ? 

What  we  can  do  will  depend,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  mate- 
rial furnished  to  us,  out  of  which  we  are  to  make  doctors. 
We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  this  material  should  be  at 
least  a  possible  one.  We  do  not  want  men  who  have  failed 
in  other  occupations,  and  turn  to  medicine  as  a  last  resort ;  nor 
men  so  old  that  the  time  of  learning  has  passed  by ;  nor  men 
so  without  mental  training  that  most  of  their  college  course  is 
spent  in  learning  how  to  learn ;  nor  men  so  poor  that  they  have 
not  the  time  to  study  their  profession.  We  want  men  who 
begin  to  study  medicine  at  about  the  age  of  twenty  years,  with 
a  liberal  education,  and  with  sufficient  means  to  devote  their 
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whole  time  for  six  years  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  to  noth- 
ing else. 

The  changes  which  are  now  going  on  in  the  plans  of  study 
in  the  new  universities,  however  useful  they  may  eventually 
prove  to  be,  are  at  the  present  time  an  embarrassment  to  the 
medical  colleges. 

The  attempt  is  being  made  to  change  the  old  academical 
departments  into  departments  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  with 
the  idea  that  such  departments  should  be  on  the  same  plane  as 
those  of  medicine,  law,  theol(»gy,  etc.  The  complete  carrying 
out  of  this  plan  means  that  the  entrance  examinations  to  all 
the  departments  of  a  university  should  be  the  same,  that  no 
one  should  enter  any  department  until  he  was  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  old,  that  the  education  up  to  the  time  of  entrance  should 
be  carried  on  outside  of  the  university.  It  means  that  students 
of  medicine,  theology,  law,  etc.,  should  not  receive  any  thing 
corresponding  to  the  education  of  the  old  academical  depart 
ments  of  the  colleges,  but  should  enter  their  special  department 
of  the  university  directly  from  the  schools. 

Just  at  present  such  an  xmiversity  system  is  but  imperfectly 
carried  out  The  standard  of  entrance  examinations  has  been 
raised,  but  is  still  within  the  reach  of  boys  of  sixteen.  The 
preparatory  schools  keep  their  pupils  up  to  a  more  advanced 
age,  but  are  still  only  boys'  schools.  The  universities  wish  to 
retain  the  large  numbers  of  students  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed, and  fear  to  carry  out  logically  changes  which  would 
make  the  department  of  arts  and  literature  no  larger  than  that 
of  theology  or  law. 

At  the  present  time  and  with  the  present  university  system 
at  Yale  and  Harvard,  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  have  some 
sort  of  liberal  education  and  yet  to  study  medicine,  has  to  do 
one  of  three  things :  He  may  be  of  sufficient  ability  to  enter 
college  at  sixteen,  go  through  his  four  years'  course,  graduate 
and  begin  the  study  of  medicine  at  twenty.  He  may  enter 
college  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  and  leave,  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  years,  in  order  that  he  may  have  time  left  for  his 
medical  education.  He  may  not  go  to  college  at  all,  but  take 
two  or  three  years  at  a  scientific  school. 
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The  medical  colleges  can  do  the  best  with  men  who  come  to 
us  when  they  are  twenty  years  old,  not  fresh  from  school,  but 
with  the  liberal  education  and  the  maturing  influences  of  a  full 
college  course.  We  very  much  prefer  to  teach  them  medicine 
and  everything  belonging  to  it  ourselves,  and  we  find  that  we 
are  in  no  way  helped  by  the  introduction  of  preparatory  medi- 
cal studies  into  the  academical  curriculum. 

The  efficiency  of  the  medical  colleges  depends  in  the  second 
place  on  the  community  at  large.  If  the  community  wishes  to 
have  good  doctors,  it  must  help  to  make  them.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  regulates  the  number  of  doctors,  but  not 
their  quality.  The  colleges  can  furnish  any  number  of  physi- 
cians that  may  be  required  without  assistance;  they  cannot 
furnish  satisfactory  ones  without  a  sufficient  plant  and  without 
good  professors,  and  these  they  cannot  procure  without  assist- 
ance. A  sufficient  plant,  means  buildings,  apparatus,  labora- 
tories, and  hospitals,  with  funds  to  maintain  them.  Good 
professors  cannot  be  procured  or  retained  without  adequate 
pay.  The  time  has  passed  when  competent  men  will  continue  to 
teach  efficiently  for  any  length  of  time  for  pleasure,  for  reputa- 
tion, or  for  advertisement.  They  must  be  paid.  All  this 
means  endowments,  not  of  thousands,  but  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Medical  schools  need  also  the  support  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. It  must  discourage  the  formation  of  new,  unendowed, 
and  inefficient  colleges.  It  must  throw  the  weight  of  its 
influence  in  favor  of  the  colleges  which  provide  the  best 
instruction,  the  longest  courses,  and  the  most  rigid  examina- 
tions. 

The  flrst  question  to  be  asked  concerning  any  medical  school 
is  whether  it  has  a  right  to  exist  at  alL  There  is  no  evil  in  a 
considerable  number  of  medical  schools,  for  dividing  up  the 
students  makes  it  easier  to  handle  them.  There  is  no  reason 
why  good  schools  should  not  be  carried  on  in  the  smaller  cities. 
But  a  college  without  hospitals  or  dispensaries  for  clinical 
instruction,  without  dissecting  room  or  laboratories,  without 
money  to  pay  its  professors,  has  no  right  to  existence  and  should 
be  closed. 

The  education  of  students  is  not  the  only  function  of  a 
medical  school.     Such  a  school  should  be  a  place  where  medi- 
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cine  is  studied  as  well  as  taught;  a  center  around  which 
accumulate  the  men,  the  buildings,  and  the  appliances  neces- 
sary for  teaching ;  a  home  for  those  who  devote  their  lives  to 
physiology,  to  anatomy,  or  to  pathology.  Teachers  of  medi- 
cine are  both  bom  and  made.  Neither  men  of  learning  who 
have  not  the  gift  of  teaching,  nor  fluent  teachers  without 
knowledge,  wiD  answer.  There  must  be  constantly  growing 
up  in  and  about  each  college  young  men,  who  are  learning 
themselves  and  learning  how  to  teach  others,  from  whose 
numbers  professors  can  be  selected. 

The  actual  teaching  function  of  a  medical  school  embraces 
the  instruction  of  both  undergraduate  and  advanced  students. 

For  the  undergraduate  instruction  three,  or  better,  four 
years  are  required.  The  course  must  be  elementary,  simple — 
adapted  to  the  experience  of  the  students.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  three  sub- 
jects: chemistry,  physiology,  and  anatomy.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  if 
they  are  not  learned  at  this  time  they  are  not  learned  at  all. 

As  regards  chemistry,  the  most  important  things  are  a  good 
laboratory  and  an  instructor  who  knows  how  to  adapt  his 
teaching  to  the  needs  of  the  future  practitioner. 

The  chair  of  physiology  is  the  one  which  is  the  hardest  to 
fill  in  an  American  medical  school,  and  yet  no  chair  is  more 
important.  To  it  belongs  the  teaching  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern life.  The  modes  of  action  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
processes  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  the  mechanism  of  the  cir- 
culation, are  things  of  which  our  knowledge  cannot  be  too 
thorough.  Perhaps  no  one  thing  contributes  so  much  to  need- 
less and  foolish  medication  as  ignorance  of  physiology. 

Physiology  is  a  science  by  itself ;  it  can  only  be  mastered  by 
men  who  devote  their  entire  life  to  it.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  little  inducement  for  any  one  to  do  this.  So  the  num- 
ber of  physiologists  is  too  small  for  the  number  of  the  medical 
colleges,  and  so  the  teaching  of  physiology  is  at  the  present 
time  inadequate.  The  only  remedy  for  this  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  affairs  is  a  sufficient  endowment  for  each  school. 

Anatomy  has  always  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects.    Its  study  has  long  been  encumbered  by  a 
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mass  of  barbarous  names  and  by  bad  traditions  of  teaching. 
The  lessening  of  the  number  of  lectures,  the  greater  time 
spent  in  practical  work,  the  recognition  that  histology  and 
comparative  anatomy  are  of  real  value,  are  rendering  the  study 
of  anatomy  easier  and  more  complete.  There  is  no  reason 
why  students  should  not  acquire  a  good  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject  during  their  undergraduate  course. 

Materia  medica  and  therapeutics  constitute  the  most  popular 
branch  of  the  profession.  Practical  men  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  prescriptions.  It  is  a  branch  which  has  developed 
enormously  of  late  years  both  scientifically  and  commercially. 
Every  year  the  chemists  supply  us  with  new  drugs;  every 
year  the  manufacturers  send  out  more  agents  and  more  sample 
bottles.  Many  of  the  new  drugs  are  of  much  help  to  us  ;  we 
can  do  useful  things  to-day  that  we  could  not  do  some  years 
ago,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  can  also  do  harm  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways.  The  teacher  of  materia  medica  must 
be  a  man  of  judgment,  of  experience ;  so  situated  that  he  has 
personal  knowledge  of  the  action  of  every  drug  of  which  he 
speaks.  His  responsibility  is  a  great  one,  for  the  notions  con- 
cerning the  proper  use  of  drugs  which  the  students  derive 
from  him  are  apt  to  influence  them  through  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  It  wiD  depend  upon  his  teaching  whether  they  are 
careful,  discriminating,  and  scientific  in  their  use  of  medicines. 

Modem  surgery  is  the  branch  of  our  profession  in  which  the 
greatest  advances  have  been  made — advances  so  great  that 
they  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  have  witnessed  their 
development. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  required  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  be  a 
surgeon.  After  every  injury  and  every  operation  came  the 
constant  dread  of  suppuration  and  septicaemia,  two  dangers  of 
which  the  causes  were  not  known,  and  against  which  no  pre- 
cautions were  of  certain  avail.  The  most  skillful  surgeon 
knew  that  there  were  injuries  which  he  could  not  heal,  and 
operations  which  he  dared  not  perform ;  that  a  mysterious 
danger  which  he  could  not  avert  or  control  lurked  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  simplest  operation.  The  old  surgical  hospital 
ward  was  truly  a  depressing  place  in  which  to  work.  The 
compound  fractures,  the  amputations,  the  lacerated  wounds. 
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the  major  operationfl  dragged  on  their  weary  course  for  weeks 
and  months,  with  the  daily  dressings,  the  everlasting  pns,  too 
often  the  fatal  termination. 

Now  the  position  of  a  surgeon  is  a  truly  enviable  one.  His 
daily  work  is  simple  and  straightforward,  his  results  are  cer- 
tain ;  he  has  no  mysterious  dangers  to  reckon  with.  There  is 
practical  unanimity  in  most  surgical  procedures  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world.  Success  or  failure  now  depends  wholly 
on  the  surgeon  himself;  on  his  skill  in  diagnosis,  his  judg- 
ment, his  manual  dexterity,  and  his  cleanliness.  If  life  or  limb 
is  saved,  he  knows  that  he  has  saved  it ;  if  it  is  lost,  he  knows 
that  he  has  lost  it.  The  responsibility  of  success  or  failure  is 
direct  and  unquestioned. 

Of  thifi  great  art  the  student  can  learn  something.  By  lec- 
tures, by  cliniques,  by  class  instruction  in  minor  surgery  and 
dressings,  he  can  be  taught  the  principles  of  the  art.  Hardly 
more  than  this  is  possible. 

When  we  turn  to  medicine  the  picture  changes ;  there  is  no 
longer  certain  knowledge,  or  unanimity  of  opinion.  The 
diagnosis  of  medical  diseases  is  often  difficult,  sometimes 
impossible.  Of  the  causation  of  disease  we  know  but  little. 
Although  a  new  light  is  breaking  on  us,  it  is  yet  dim,  uncer- 
tain, obscured  by  clouds  of  ignorance.  There  are  some 
diseases  which  we  can  prevent,  there  are  many  more  against 
which  we  are  powerless.  We  have  every  year  at  our  disposal 
more  drugs,  we  know  more  definitely  what  drugs  can  do,  but 
we  have  no  new  specifics  for  disease.  We  can  control  many 
of  the  functions,  we  can  cause  sleep  or  wakefulness ;  we  can 
make  the  heart  beat  feebly  or  strongly;  we  can  dilate  the 
arteries,  but  we  no  more  have  antidotes  against  pneumonia  or 
typhoid  fever  than  we  did  one  hundred  years  ago. 

But  yet  we  are  not  standing  still.  It  is  about  medicine  that  the 
thickest  cloak  of  superstition  has  been  wrapped ;  we  are  begin- 
ning to  struggle  out  of  its  folds.  Although  we  know  definitely 
the  causes  of  so  few  diseases,  yet  we  are  getting  an  idea  of 
what  these  causes  are  likely  to  be  and  where  and  how  to  look 
for  them,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  definite  organic  or 
inorganic  bodies,  and  that  nothing  short  of  demonstration  is 
evidence  of  their  existence. 
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We  are  learning  not  to  try  to  cnre  diseases  for  which  there 
are  no  specifics,  but  rather  to  help  the  patient  to  bear  them 
and  get  well  of  them.  We  are  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge 
of  each  disease,  so  that  we  can  f ortell  its  natural  course  from 
day  to  day  and  judge  whether  we  are  likely  to  do  harm  or 
good  by  trying  to  interfere  with  it.  If  we  cannot  make  a 
difference  in  the  probabilities  of  life  and  death  we  can  make 
an  enormous  difference  in  the  comfort  of  our  patients.  Think 
of  the  experience  of  a  child  with  measles  some  years  ago,  and 
of  a  similar  child  at  the  present  time.  Contrast  the  poor 
creature  kept  in  a  close  room,  its  body  unwashed  and  smeared 
with  grease,  its  clothing  and  bedding  unchanged,  its  thirst  tor- 
tured by  abstinence  from  water,  its  alimentary  canal  disturbed 
by  drugs,  with  the  child  kept  in  a  well  aired  room,  its  entire 
body  washed  every  day,  its  clothing  changed,  its  thirst  grati- 
fied, and  with  no  drugs  except  those  which  add  to  its  comfort. 

Although  we  cannot  cure  many  diseases  we  can  cure  many 
diseased  conditions.  All  varieties  of  inflammation,  aU  disturb- 
ances of  function,  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the 
physician. 

We  are  learning  to  prefer  many  other  plans  of  treatment  to 
the  use  of  drugs.  We  draw  off  dropsies,  we  open  abscesses, 
we  wash  the  stomach,  we  use  massage  and  graduated  exercise ; 
we  employ  cold  baths  and  hot  batlxs,  we  regulate  the  diet  and 
mode  of  life,  we  call  climate  and  travel  to  our  aid. 

The  very  difficulties  which  attend  the  practice  of  medicine, 
the  obstacles  still  to  be  overcome,  the  great  truths  which  yet 
await  their  discoverer  give  to  its  pursuit  a  fascination  which 
once  felt  endures  through  life. 

The  teaching  of  medicine  hardly  possesses  the  same  fascina- 
tion as  its  study.  It  is  not  the  new  subjects  in  which  the  pro- 
fessor is  interested,  but  the  old  ones  of  which  he  is  tired  which 
he  must  teach.  There  is  no  escape  from  a  great  deal  of 
drudgery.  Didactic  teaching,  cliniques,  class  instruction  in 
physical  diagnosis — all  have  to  be  carried  out  thoroughly  and 
with  perseverance. 

A  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  and  chemical  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  body  by  disease  is  absolutely  essential.  All  the 
solid  advances  which  have  been  made  in  oiir  knowledge  have 
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been  of  things  demonstrable :  of  anatomical  changes,  of  micro- 
organisms, and  of  chemical  products.  Pathology,  the  study  of 
disease  for  itseK,  as  a  branch  of  natural  science,  constitutes  the 
one  central  point  about  which  medicine,  surgery,  and  all  the 
specialties  are  grouped.  It  is  pathology  that  makes  our  busi- 
ness a  profession  and  not  a  trade. 

It  is  only  the  student  of  pathology  who  can  treat  disease 
intelligently,  for  it  is  he  only  who  knows  what  he  is  treating. 
He  has  seen  the  lesions  which  belong  to  each  disease ;  he  has 
watched  their  development  from  day  to  day ;  he  knows  what 
is  their  natural  duration.  He  has  learned  how  the  symptoms 
and  the  lesions  correspond,  and  can  distinguish  between  the 
symptoms  which  belong  to  the  disease  and  those  which  belong 
to  the  individual. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  the  study  of  pathology  that  the 
student  will  begin  and  the  practitioner  will  go  on  in  his  pro- 
fession with  the  scientific  spirit,  caring  for  nothing  but  facts 
and  paying  no  attention  to  theories. 

It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  community  that  it  should 
contain  a  class  of  persons  capable  of  judging  about  the  rules  of 
health  and  about  the  medicines  and  cures  likely  to  benefit  dis- 
ease. Especially  now  when  the  world  swarms  with  charlatans 
and  cures  does  the  community  need  protection,  for  it  does  not 
know  how  to  protect  itself.  The  utmost  intelligence  and 
learning  in  other  departments  are  of  no  assistance  here.  It  is 
impossible  for  people  to  judge  wisely  concerning  matters  of 
which  they  are  profoundly  ignorant.  The  astronomer,  who 
would  be  insulted  if  you  told  him  that  the  moon  is  made  of 
green  cheese,  believes  easily  in  the  virtues  of  the  liver  pad. 
A  theologian,  who  thinks  hardly  of  Mohammedans  and  Bud- 
dhists, will  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  all  sorts  of  impossible 
"pathists."  A  financier,  who  would  be  ashamed  to  be  de- 
ceived in  his  business,  becomes  the  dupe  of  the  most  pitiful 
charlatan. 

Nor  are  physicians  who  are  ignorant  of  pathology  much 
better  oflf  than  the  laity ;  they  know  only  the  outside  of  dis- 
ease, nothing  of  its  real  nature.  In  every  civilized  country, 
however,  we  find  a  fair  number  of  scientific  physicians,  of  men 
who  put  their  whole  life  into  the  study  of  disease  without 
reference  to  anything  but  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  of 
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men  who  believe  nothing  that  cannot  be  demonstrated.  These 
men  are  not  divided  from  each  other  by  country  or  language, 
they  form  a  little  community  united  by  a  common  interest, 
they  constitute  a  supreme  court  to  which  can  be  referred  all 
questions  concerning  disease  and  its  remedies. 

Of  this  knowledge  only  a  limited  portion  can  be  imparted 
to  the  student.  But  it  is  of  importance  that  the  instructors 
should  be  competent,  the  methods  good,  and  the  facilities  of 
dead  house  and  laboratory  sufficient. 

Of  the  instruction  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  I  will  not 
speak  at  the  present  time. 

Instruction  in  the  specialities — the  diseases  of  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  nose,  the  throat,  etc.,  can  only  be  given  efficiently  to 
small  classes  of  students  with  the  aid  of  sufficient  clinical 
material.  The  facilities  for  such  special  instruction  must  be 
provided,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  students  to  study  all 
of  them  during  their  undergraduate  course.  These  studies 
must  be  put  on  the  list  of  optionals  from  which  the  students 
may  select.  The  more  serious  study  of  the  specialities  must 
be  deferred  until  after  graduation. 

The  main  object,  therefore,  of  the  undergraduate  course  in 
medicine  is  to  give  the  students  sufficient  instruction  concern- 
ing the  structure  of  the  human  body,  the  natural  functions  of 
different  parts  of  the  body,  the  natural  processes  of  gestation 
and  parturition,  the  causes  of  diseases,  the  changes  produced 
in  the  structure  and  functions  of  different  parts  of  the  body 
by  disease,  the  natural  history  of  disease,  the  action  of  drugs, 
the  principles  and  technique  of  mechanical  treatment.  All 
this  is  to  be  done  as  broadly  and  thoroughly  as  possible,  but  it 
only  constitutes  the  first  period  of  a  medical  education. 

The  second  period  of  medical  education  consists  of  eighteen 
months  spent  as  interne  in  a  hospital.  TSow  the  student 
begins  to  do  himself  the  things  which  he  has  been  taught,  to 
apply  theory  to  practice,  to  learn  the  unwritten  laws  of  his 
profession.  Month  after  month  he  grows  and  develops  as 
the  spirit  of  the  hospital,  the  graduated  responsibility,  the 
competition,  the  experience,  the  practical  instruction  exert 
their  influence. 

The  third  period  of  medical  education  lasts  also  for  eighteen 
months.     It  is  spent  entirely  in  practical  work,  in  learning  the 
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tedmiqne  and  details  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  successful 
treatment  of  disease.  The  student  by  this  time  has  found  out 
the  branches  of  the  profession  to  which  he  is  best  adapted, 
and  the  inevitable  process  of  specialization  begins.  The  in- 
struction which  the  student  now  wants  can  only  be  obtained  at 
colleges  to  which  sufficient  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  laborar 
tories  are  attached.  Whether  such  a  college  is  situated  in  this 
country  or  abroad  is  immaterial. 

The  whole  period  of  pupilage,  therefore,  lasts  for  six  or 
seven  years,  and  is  divided  into  the  three  stages  which  I  have 
described.  I  do  not  believe  that  less  time  than  this  is  suffi- 
cient, nor  that  more  time  is  necessary  or  advantageous.  Such 
a  medical  education  can  be  acquired  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time, — I  do  not  say  that  it  always  is  acquired. 
All  the  necessary  facilities  exist  for  those  who  choose  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

After  the  period  of  pupilage  is  ended,  comes  the  real  life 
work  of  self-education  from  personal  experience.  The  man 
has  been  furnished  with  the  tools  of  his  trade,  now  he  must 
show  how  he  can  use  them.  It  is  not  fair  to  expect  too  much 
at  first.  We  do  not  suppose  that  a  callow  lawyer  can  argue  a 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  that  a  young  architect  can 
build  a  satisfactory  cathedral,  nor  that  serious  surgical  opera- 
tions and  dangerous  cases  of  disease  are  likely  to  do  well  in 
inexperienced  hands. 

So  one  more  disquisition  on  medical  education  goes  into 
the  great  waste  paper  basket  of  oblivion.  Let  me  hope  that 
if  anything  of  it  lingers  in  your  recollection,  it  will  be  this : 
That  the  age  of  superstitious  medicine  has  passed  away,  and 
that  the  time  of  rational  medicine  is  already  here ;  that  the 
study  of  our  profession  is  the  study  of  a  natural  science ;  that 
of  the  members  of  our  profession  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  say : 
"  They  recognized  no  title  to  superiority  but  knowledge,  and 
confident  of  that  knowledge  they  despised  all  the  dignities  of 
the  world.  On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and 
priests,  they  looked  down  with  contempt;  for  they  esteemed 
themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a 
more  sublime  language,  nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  crea- 
tion, and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand  I" 
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SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  THAT  THE  YALE  "ASSOCIA- 
TIONS" ARE  ACCOMPLISHING. 

The  vigorous  life  which  has  of  late  manifested  itself  in  the 
different  Yale  "Associations,"  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  now  numbering  nearly  forty,  is  being  attended  by 
some  results  which  may  be  of  lasting  advantage  to  the  Univer- 
sity. We  have  space  at  present  to  do  no  more  than  allude  to 
one  or  two  of  them. 

The  first  is  the  increased  e»prit  de  corps  of  the  individual 
classes,  not  only  in  the  Academic  Department,  where  there  has 
always  been  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  also  in  the  Sheffield  School, 
and  even  in  the  different  Professional  Departments. 

This  new  manifestation  of  esprit  de  corps  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  larger  numbers  of  graduates  who  return  at  Commencement 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  meetings  of  their  class,  but  by 
the  character  of  the  reunions.  They  awaken  such  interest  that 
those  who  are  present,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  be  present, 
alike  feel  that  some  record  of  what  has  been  said  and  done  should 
be  published,  in  order  to  keep  fresh  their  attachment  to  each 
other  and  to  the  University.  Some  classes  have  even  provided 
that  an  annual  printed  letter,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  shall  be 
prepared  and  sent  to  each  classmate  with  a  few  words  of  greet- 
ing furnished  by  each  one  for  the  others.  The  tone  of  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  the  days  spent  together,  under  the  elms, 
which  pervades  these  Class  Reports  and  Class  Letters  is  very 
noticeable.  As  a  single  illustration,  we  quote  from  one  of  these 
yearly  Letters  which  lies  before  us,  in  which  we  find  a  letter  from 
the  judge  of  the  highest  court  of  a  distant  State,  who  says  : 
'^  For  all  these  years,  whenever  I  have  dreamed,  I  have  always 
imagined  myself  back  on  the  Yale  Campus,  moving  about  the 
halls  of  the  dear  old  buildings,  and  talking  with  the  old  friends 
with  whom  I  spent  so  many  of  the  years  of  my  life.  I  have  been 
told  that  some  of  the  old  trees  and  some  of  the  buildings  have 
been  taken  down,  but  no  power  can  take  them  away  from  my 
affectionate  remembrance." 

The  Report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  class  of  1850  also  lies 
before  us,  and  from  this  we  make  another  quotation.  *'The 
class  that  graduated  from  Yale  College  on  the  15th  of  August, 
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1850,  numbered  seventy-nine  men.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1890, 
there  were  forty-seven  members  of  the  class  living,  and  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  twenty-two  members  of  the  class  met  at 
New  Haven.  They  sat  down  to  tbe  dinner-table  at  half -past  six 
in  the  evening  and  rose  from  it  at  one  o'clock  next  morning." 
Then,  after  an  account  of  what  was  said  by  these  men  who  had 
been  forty  years  out  of  college,  the  chairman  in  his  Report  adds  : 
"  Many  people  suppose  that  the  value  of  a  college  education  is 
to  fit  men  for  the  learned  professions  only.  But  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  class  of  1850  who  were  present  at  that  dinner- 
table  were  not  members  of  those  professions.  They  had  taken 
hold  of  the  commercial  industries  of  the  world,  and  had  found 
that  their  college  education  had  fitted  them  for  all  the  special 
work  which  they  had  had  to  do.  While  some  of  the  class  had 
gained  eminence  in  theology,  in  politics,  in  medicine,  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy, — and  in  the  latter  case  to  such  an  extent 
that  one  has  received  from  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  Lawrence  Smith  gold  medal,  the  first  and  thus  far  the  only 
one  that  has  been  awarded  on  that  f  oundation,^-others  had  turned 
their  step'b  in  a  different  direction.  They  have  built  railroads  ; 
have  organized  banks ;  have  excavated  canals ;  have  dealt  in 
Bonds  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ;  have  published 
books,  historical,  polemical  and  scientific  ;  have  engaged  in  com- 
mercial affairs  of  various  kinds,  achieving  results  in  an  honest 
manner,  and  without  making  any  noise  about  it  in  the  newspapers. 
I  was  surprised  to  learn  what  work  had  been  accomplished  by 
these  twenty-two  men,  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  for  which 
they  had  attained  no  personal  fame.  No  doubt,  the  twenty-five 
classmates  who  were  absent  from  us  that  evening  have  accomp- 
lished works  equally  important  since  our  graduation.  It  was  a 
new  assurance  of  the  fact  that  a  college  education  not  only  fits 
men  for  the  learned  professions,  but  it  also  qualifies  them  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  for  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  It  tends  to 
make  men  intelligently  true  to  the  trusts  imposed  upon  them.'' 

But  a  still  more  important  result  of  the  new  life  that  has  of 
late  manifested  itself  in  the  different  Associations  is  the  wide- 
spread interest  that  has  been  awakened  among  the  graduates  as 
to  whether  some  large  development  of  the  University  cannot 
at  once  be  secured  by  united  effort.  The  country  is  demand- 
ing institutions  for  the  higher  education,  which,  in  all  their 
equipments,  shall  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  Universities  to  be 
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found  in  Europe.  We  shall  undoubtedly  have  such  institutions 
in  the  United  States  in  the  near  future.  But,  in  that  near 
future,  is  Tale  to  preserve  the  position  which  she  has  held  for 
two  centuries  ?  This  must  ^depend,  in  great  measure,  upon 
what  her  7,000  living  graduates  are  disposed  to  do.  In  the 
Class  Report,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  we  have  the 
answer  which  has  just  been  made  by  the  class  of  1850.  They 
say  :  '^  Since  Tale  has  qualified  the  class  of  1650  to  do  the  work 
which  its  men  have  so  successfully  done  and  are  still  doing,  can- 
not this  class  do  something  for  Tale,  that  will  increase  her  power 
to  prepare  the  young  men  of  America  to  do  well  the  work  which 
the  future  ages  will  require  ?" 

WiLUAM  L.  KlNOSLEV. 
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TALE  UNIVERSITY  BULLETIN. 

No.  180.— Week  Ending  June  21,  1890. 

Sunday,  June  15.— PiifeZic  Tror«;iip— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m.  Rev. 
Qeorge  Leon  Walker,  D.D.,  of  Hartford.  Cfeneral  Religious  Meeting — 
Dwlght  Hall,  6.80  P.  M.    Address  by  Professor  Harris. 

Wednesday,  June  18.— I<a«^  Day  for  payment  of  College  Term  Bills- 
Treasurer's  Office,  9  ▲.  M  to  8  p.  H«  Last  Day  for  return  of  Books- 
University  Library,  9.80  ▲.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  CoUege  Semi-Annrial  Exami- 
nations close,  1  P.  M. 

Saturday,  June  21,^DeForest  Prize  <SpeaA;ing— Battell  Chapel,  10  ▲.  M. 
Philosophical  FactUty  Meeting—!  Treasury  Building,  5  p.  m. 

State  Scholars,  Sheffield  Scientific  School— The  Board  of  Appointment 
to  State  Scholarships  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  for  the  year 
1890-91  will  meet  at  No.  3  Sheffield  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  June  24,  at  2  p.  M. 
All  applications  for  Scholarships  should  be  made  before  that  time,  to 
Professor  Qeorge  J.  Brush,  Secretary  of  the  Appointing  Board. 

Besults  of  College  Examinations.— Members  of  the  Junior  Class  in 
Coll^^  can  learn  the  results  of  their  semi-annual  examinations  at  the 
Dean's  office,  on  Saturday,  June  21,  between  8  and  4  P.  M. 

Winthrop  Prize  Subijects—Yale  College.— The  subjects  for  the  Win- 
throp  Prize  examination  in  the  Class  of  1892  are  as  follows : — Greek : 
JETurtpidea— Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Electra ; 
Tfceocrt^tt*— Idylls  i-iii,  vi-viii,  x,  xi,  xv-xvii — ^Latin :  Lucretitis— Book 
V ;  fForaee— Epistle,  Book  ii ;  Lucan — Book  i. 

Atcards  of  Prizes— Yale  College.Scott  Hurtt  Scholarship,  Class  of 
1892 :— James  W.  D.  IngersoU.— Woolsey  Scholarship,  Class  of  1898  :— 
Winthrop  E.  Dwight.— Hurlbut  Scholarship,  Class  of  1898 :— William 
Begg.— Third  Freshman  Scholarship,  Class  of  1898 -.—Isidore  Wachs- 
man.— Winthrop  Prizes,  Class  of  1891 :— 1st  Prize,  Curtis  C.  Bushnell ; 
2d  Prize,  William  T.  Bartley.— Scott  Prize  in  French,  Class  of  1891  :— 
Clifford  Q.  Twombly.— DeForest  Mathematical  Prizes :— Class  of  1891, 
Ist  Prize,  Joseph  Bowden,  Jr. ;  2d  Prize,  Lyle  A.  Dickey.  Class  of  1892, 
Ist  Prize,  Matthew  A.  Reynolds ;  2d  Prize,  Bernard  M.  Allen ;  8d  Prizes, 
Charles  J.  Bartlett  and  Clarence  C.  Wilson.  Class  of  1898, 1st  Prize, 
Winthrop  E.  Dwight ;  2d  Prizes,  William  Begg  and  Charles  J.  Fay ;  dd 
Prizes,  Wendell  M.  Strong  and  John  B.  Thomas. — Composition  Prizes, 
Class  of  1892:  1st  Prize,  Edward  Boltwood;  2d  Prizes,  Arthur  S. 
Brackett,  Elisha  H.  Cooper,  Alfred  B.  Palmer,  John  K.  Tibbits;  8d 
Prizes,  Bernard  M.  Allen,  Alfred  B.  Chace,  Clive  H.  Day,  James  W.  D. 
Ingersoll,  Thomwell  MullaUy,  Frank  J.  Price.— Elocution  Prizes,  Class 
of  1898 :— In  Reading,  Frank  J.  Price ;  in  Declamation,  Paul  R.  Clark, 
Benjamin  L.  Crosby,  James  W.  Husted,  Jr. — Berkeley  Premiums,  Class 
of  1892 :— Ist  Grade,  Franklin  J.  Abbe,  Charles  W.  Bosworth,  Winthrop 
E.  Dwight,  Richard  T.  Holbrook,  Harry  S.  Vaile,  Arthur  L.  Wheeler ; 
dd  Grade,  William  Begg,  Thomas  H.  Breeze,  Charles  J.  Fay,  Rufus  M. 
Gibbe,  James  E.  Grafton,  John  D.  Wamock. 
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No.  ISI.'Week  Ending  June  28,  1890. 

Sunday,  June  22,'-Public  TTors^tp— Battell  Chapel,  10.80  a.  m.  Bac- 
calaureate Sermon  by  the  President.  (The  Senior  Class  meet  at  the 
Lyceum,  at  10.15,  punctually.)  Praise  Service — ^Battell  Chapel,  5  p.  M. 
(Tickets  at  the  Treasurer's  Office.) 

Monday,  June  28. — PreeenUUion  Exercises  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
College,  with  Oration,  by  Walter  A.  DeCamp,  and  Poem,  by  Arthur  W. 
Colton— Battell  Chapel,  11  ▲.  M.  Reading  of  Class  Histories— CoUege 
Square,  2  p.  M. ;  followed  by  planting  of  the  Class  Ivy.  Opening  of  the 
Chittenden  Libraryy  with  an  Address  by  the  President — 6-6  P.  M. 
ShegUld  Scientific  School  Anniversary  Exercises—North  Sheffield  Hall, 
8  p.  M.    Promenade  Concert  of  the  Senior  Class— Alumni  Hall,  9  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  June  ^,— Meeting  of  the  ^/umni— Alumni  Hall,  9.80  a.  M. 
Memorial  Address  on  President  PTootaey— President  Dwight,  Battell 
Chapel,  11 .  80  ▲.  M.  Meeting  of  Alumni  of  the  Law  Schoolr-Corurt  House, 
12.80-8  P.  M.  Address  on  Medical  Education,  by  Professor  Francis 
Delafield,  M.D.,  of  New  York  City— Battell  Chapel,  2  p.  M.  Appointing 
Board  for  State  Scholarships  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School — ^2 
Sheffield  Hall,  2  P.  M.  Election  of  Member  of  the  Corporation^lAhrary 
2-8.80  P.  M.  Law  School  Anniversary  Exercises ,  with  Address  by 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  and  Townsend  Prize  Speak- 
ing by  three  members  of  the  Senior  Class— Center  Church,  8.80  p.  M. 

Wednesday,  June  25. — Commencem>ent  Exercises— Cemt&r  Church. 
The  Officers  of  the  University,  with  graduates,  imdergraduates,  and 
invited  guests,  will  form  in  procession  in  front  of  the  Lyceum,  at  9 
A.  M.,  in  the  following  order : — ^Muslc ;  Undergraduates ;  Candidates  for 
degrees,  (1)  in  Arts,  (2)  in  Philosophy,  (8)  in  Law,  (4)  in  Medicine,  (5) 
in  Divinity ;  the  Corporation ;  the  Faculty ;  Invited  Guests ;  Graduates, 
in  the  Order  of  Classes.  Dinner  of  the  ^IZumni— Alunmi  Hall,  2  p.  M. 
President's  Beception,  for  the  Alumni,  with  their  families,  and  other 
invited  guests— Art  School,  8-11  P.  M.  (Cards  of  admission  for  the 
Alumni,  at  the  Library,  after  Tuesday  noon.) 

Thursday,  June  26. — ESxaminations  for  Admission  to  the  College — 
Alumni  Hall,  beginning  at  9  ▲.  M.  Examinaiions  for  Admission  to  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School— North  Sheffield  Hall,  beginning  at  9  a.,  m. 
Eaximination  for  Matriculation  in  the  Medical  Department— Medical 
School,  150  York  street,  beginning  at  9  a.  m. 

Saturday,  June  2B.— Examinations  for  Admission  close,  12  M. 

Keys  to  College  Rooms,— AH  keys  to  rooms  on  the  College  Square  must 
be  left  before  vacation  in  the  letter-box  at  Room  No.  1,  Treasury 
Building. 

Vacation  Hours,— -The  General  Library  of  the  University  will  be  open 
through  July  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  only,  from  10  a.,  m.  to  12  M. 
The  Linonian  and  Brothers  Library  wiU  be  open  during  vacation  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  only,  from  10  a.  M.  to  12  M.  The  Treasurer's 
Office  will  be  open,  daily,  from  10  ▲.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  The  Exhibition  of 
Paintings  in  the  Art  School  will  be  open,  daily,  from  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  IL 
(Fee  for  admission,  25  cents.)  The  Collections  in  the  Peabody  Museum 
will  be  open,  daily,  from  9  a.  M.  to  5  p.  M.,  except  during  August,  when 
the  building  will  be  closed.  The  other  Buildings  of  the  University  will 
be  closed  during  the  vacation. 
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Article  L— THE  INVINCIBLE  ARMADA  IN  JAPAN. 

Japak  is  the  Emerald  Isle  of  the  Eaet.  Rather,  it  is  a 
group  of  Emerald  Isles,  on  the  far-oflE  edge  of  oriental  con- 
tinents ;  a  land  which  its  inhabitants  call  the  "  Empire  of  the 
Rising  Sun."  Its  sun  is  rising  fast.  The  morning  of  a 
Christian  civilization  is  pouring  new  light  over  mountain  and 
plain.  So  entire  is  the  transformation  that  the  Japan  of 
forty  years  ago  is  forever  past  and  gone.  The  scenes  I  am  to 
record  are  now  only  reminiscences,  and  fast  fading  from  the 
memories  of  men.  Very  few  are  left  of  those  who  witnessed 
them.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  survivor  of  the  famous 
Expedition,  as  he  reads  of  the  marvelous  strides  the  island 
empire  is  making  in  its  breathless  haste  to  overtake  the  civili- 
zations of  the  West,  cons  over  his  treasufed  recollections,  and 
realizes  as  no  other  can  the  immense  contrast  between  the 
present  and  the  past.  In  the  summer  of  1872  Mr.  Mori,  then 
Japanese  minister  at  Washington,  made  a  speech  in  good 
English  before  an  educational  convention  in  Boston;  and  I 
could  hardly  credit  my  senses  as  I  listened  and  thought  of  the 
VOL.  xvn.  14 
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wondrous  change.  Less  than  twenty  years  before,  I  had 
witnessed  the  strange  scenes  which  transpired  on  those  mys- 
terious shores,  where  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  it  was  death  for 
a  foreigner  to  set  his  foot ;  and  here  already  was  an  educated 
Japanese  gentleman  addressing  us  in  our  own  language !  I 
could  but  dream  over  the  novel  scenes  again  ;  and  am  minded 
to  set  them  down  as  they  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  a  young 
captain's  clerk. 

I  speak  of  the  Japan  Expedition  under  Commodore  Matthew 
C.  Perry.  The  interest  felt  in  that  resolute  little  armada  was 
not  confined  to  America.  Over  the  secluded  land  it  went  to 
open  had  always  hung  a  cloud  of  mystery ;  and  that  threw  a 
sort  of  romantic  halo  over  the  fleet  itself.  Its  progress  was 
watched  with  eager  curiosity  not  only  by  the  nation  whose 
flag  it  bore,  but  by  all  Europe  as  welL  What  was  it  fort 
What  did  this  slender  squadron  of  four  ships  hope  to  accom- 
plish in  those  distant  seas  ? 

It  was  going  to  open  Japan.  The  letter  from  our  govern- 
ment to  the  Mikado  was  originally  drafted  in  May  1851  by 
Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  signed  by 
President  Fillmore.  There  it  rested.  Whether  the  Presiden- 
tial signature  proved  too  heavy  a  dignity,  I  do  not  know; 
but  it  never  rose  after  that,  and  it  never  got  to  Japan.  In 
November  1862  Edward  Everett,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Webster, 
fished  it  out  of  its  sarcophagus  in  the  pigeon  holes  of  the 
Department,  and  endowed  it  with  new  life.  It  was  revised, 
rewritten,  and  resigned.  Three  copies  were  prepared,  in 
English,  Dutch,  and  Chinese.  They  were  splendidly  engrossed, 
and  enclosed  together  in  a  sumptuous  gold  case.  To  make  the 
whole  still  more  impressive  to  the  Japanese  mind,  the  gold 
case  was  enshrined  in  a  rich  coffer  of  rosewood.  This  letter 
asked  of  the  Japanese  court  simply  friendship  and  trade  ; 
trade,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  two  countries,  which  might 
profitably  share  each  other's  productions ;  friendship,  for  the 
protection  of  our  seamen  who  might  be  driven  into  their  ports 
by  storm  or  wrecked  on  their  rugged  coast.  Those  haughty 
i^nders  had  sometimes  welcomed  such  victims  of  the  sea  to 
a  dungeon  or  a  cage  on  shore ;  and  this  pastime  was  to  be 
stopped  at  all  hazards.    The  American  fiag  is  bound  to  pro- 
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tect  the  American  seaman  on  every  sea  and  in  every  port. 
And  it  was  high  time  that  the  Island  Empire  of  the  East 
should  learn  to  treat  the  great  Republic  of  the  West  with 
common  courtesy,  or  at  least  with  common  humanity.  Perhaps 
the  expedition  might  not  succeed  in  establishing  commerce ; 
but  Commodore  Perry  was  not  to  leave  the  waters  of  Japan 
until  he  had  extorted  a  pledge  of  better  manners. 

Friday,  the  8th  of  July,  1863.  It  seems  a  long  while  ago  ; 
but  it  was  a  red  letter  day  through  the  fleet.  It  had  been  a 
voyage  of  adventure  almost  from  the  start.  Our  ship,  the 
Saratogay  had  been  on  the  East  India  station,  cruising  up  and 
down  the  China  seas,  for  more  than  two  years  before  the 
expedition  arrived.  We  had  chased  pirates  through  the  Gulf 
of  Tonquin — ^where  we  caught  no  pirates,  but  did  catch  a 
typhoon  that  half  tore  us  to  pieces  and  nearly  sent  us  to  the 
bottom.  We  had  visited  the  Madjicosimas,  a  beautiful  group 
of  islands  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  outside  of  Formosa ; 
where  we  got  another  typhoon,  and  had  the  satisfaction  that 
time  of  getting  some  pirates  too.  Our  poor  ship  had  laid  her 
bones  on  a  reef  ofiE  .^jnoy — or  rather  her  Chinese  pilot  did  it, 
and  as  cleverly  as  though  of  all  possible  manoeuvres  that  was 
the  one  thing  he  was  paid  to  do  ;  we  only  got  clear  by 
throwing  our  starboard  battery  overboard,  with  such  other 
hamper  as  would  lighten  the  ship ;  net  loss  by  the  operation 
two  guns,  a  thirty-two  pounder  and  a  sixty-eight — ^the  rest  we 
recovered.  We  had  interviewed  the  gentle  Lew  Chewans — ^a 
charmingly  romantic  episode  in  our  common  routine.  That 
was  followed  by  a  still  more  unique  exploration  of  the  Bonins, 
a  group  of  rugged  islets  a  thousand  miles  further  out  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mighty  Pacific ;  volcanic  fragments  thrown  up 
ages  ago,  for  the  occupancy  of  wild  hogs  and  goats,  and  a 
dozen  human  waifs  who  had  drifted  there  from  whale  ships, 
and  who  represented  as  many  different  colors,  countries,  and 
religions. 

But  now  at  last  we  were  at  the  gates  of  Japan.  We  had 
plowed  through  a  solitary  sea  to  reach  it.  "  Old  Ocean's  gray 
and  melancholy  waste,"  now  Uvely  and  social  with  splendid 
lines  of  steamers  and  the  multitudinous  fleets  of  commerce, 
was  lonely  enough  then.    Not  a  sail  did  we  meet  in  all  the 
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dreary  distance.  And  when,  Friday  morning,  the  lookouts 
at  the  masthead  echoed  through  the  fleet  the  cry  "  land  ho  !" 
it  was  a  welcome  relief.  We  rushed  on  deck.  There  it  was 
at  last.  There  it  was,  a  dark  silent  cloud  on  the  horizon,  a 
terra  mcognitaj  stiU  shrouded  in  mystery,  still  inspiring  the 
imagination  with  an  indefinable  awe,  just  as  it  had  years  ago 
in  our  childhood.  We  came  up  with  it  rapidly.  But  the 
rugged  headlands  and  capes  still  veiled  themselves  in  mist,  as 
if  resolved  upon  secresy  to  the  last.  About  noon  the  clouds 
melted  away,  and  there  lay  spread  before  us  the  Empire  of  the 
Kising  Sun.  It  was  a  beautiful  panorama,  specially  to  eyes 
wearied  with  the  monotony  of  China  and  the  still  deeper 
monotony  of  the  roUing  waves.  How  fair  it  was !  A  living 
picture  of  hill  and  dale,  of  green  field  and  flowering  hedge,  of 
groves,  orchards,  boUes  of  verdure  that  tufted  the  lawns  and 
mantled  the  highlands,  of  villages  with  streets  a  trifle  wider 
and  houses  a  little  less  densely  packed  than  in  China ;  and  all 
defended  by  forts  that  were  mounted  with  small  barking 
cannon  and  stolid  ^^quakers,"  and  whose  outer  earth-works 
were  long  fences  of  black  and  white  striped  cotton  flecked 
with  the  heraldic  insignia  of  the  province.  On  the  waters  were 
strange  boats  skimming  about  impeUed  by  strange  boatmen, 
uncouth  junks  wafted  slowly  along  by  the  breeze,  vanishing 
behind  the  promontories  and  reappearing  in  the  distance,  or 
lowering  their  cotton  sails  and  dropping  their  four-fluked 
anchors  in  the  harbor  near  us.  And  towering  above  all,  forty 
miles  inland,  like  a  giant  man-at-arms  standing  sentry  over  the 
scene,  rose  the  snowy  cone  of  Fujiyama,  an  extinct  volcano 
thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  well  named  ^^the  matchless 
mountain." 

Our  squadron  comprised  the  steam  frigates  Mississippi  and 
Susquehomna ;  the  latter,  by  the  way,  in  command  of  the 
Captain  Buchanan  who  later  commanded  the  Merri/mac  in  the 
fight  with  the  Monitor  ;  and  the  sloops-of-war  Saratoga  and 
Plymouth,  We  mustered  all  told  61  guns  and  977  men ;  no 
small  force  in  those  days,  but  now  eclipsed  and  forgotten  in 
the  vaster  armaments  of  the  Civil  War.  Only  a  generation 
ago  ;  and  yet  both  countries  have  passed  through  changes  so 
many  and  so  great,  that  I  seem  to  be  writing  of  some  distant 
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event,  like  the  armadas  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  buccaneering 
voyages  of  Cavendish  and  Drake. 

Such  a  warlike  apparition  in  Tedo  bay  made  a  terrible  stir. 
Gulliver  could  not  have  startled  the  Lilliputians  more  eflEect- 
ively.  Before  our  anchors  were  fairly  down,  a  battery  on 
Cape  Kamisaki  sent  a  trio  of  rockets  or  bombshells  to  inquire 
after  our  health  ;  but  they  exploded  harmlessly  astern,  and  we 
sent  no  shells  back  to  explain  who  we  were.  Our  friends  on 
shore  knew  something  of  gunnery  evidently.  How  much,  we 
could  only  conjecture ;  but  our  glasses  showed  us  that  not  all 
the  big  black  logs  frowning  down  at  us  from  their  portholes 
were  genuine.  Some  at  least  were  "quakers,"  which  could 
not  be  fired  except  in  a  general  conflagration.  And  we  were 
reminded  of  a  droll  scene  in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki  some  old 
Dutch  traveller  tells  of,  where  a  Japanese  guard-boat  was 
capsized  in  a  squall,  and  most  of  her  guns  floated  ! 

The  alarm  on  shore  rapidly  spread.  The  "fire-vessels  of 
the  western  barbarians "  threw  the  whole  country-side  into  a 
fever  of  excitement.  The  panic  soon  reached  the  metropolis. 
We  did  not  know  it  then,  but  have  learned  since  that  "  all 
Yedo  was  in  a  frightful  state  of  commotion.  With  alarmed 
faces  the  people  thronged  to  the  shrines  to  pray,  or  hastily 
packed  their  valuables,  to  bury  or  send  off  to  the  houses  of 
distant  friends.  In  the  southern  suburbs  thousands  of  houses 
were  emptied  of  their  contents  and  of  the  sick  and  aged. 
Many  who  could,  left  their  homes  to  go  and  dwell  with  rela- 
tives in  the  country.  Couriers  on  horseback  had  first  brought 
details  of  the  news  by  land.  Junks  and  scull-boats  from  Uraga 
arrived  hourly  at  Shinagawa,  and  foot-runners  bearing  dis- 
patches panted  in  the  government  offices.  They  gave  full 
descriptions  of  what  had  been  said  and  done,  the  number, 
shape,  and  size  of  the  vessels,  and  in  addition  to  verbal  and 
written  statemeuts  showed  drawings  of  the  black  ships  and  the 
small  boats  manned  by  the  sailors."* 

By  the  time  we  had  come  to  anchor,  swarms  of  picturesque 
mandarins  came  off  to  challenge  the  strange  arrival,  and  to 
draw  around  the  fleet  the  customary  cordon  of  gunboats.  This 
looked  like  being  in  custody.      Commodore  Perry  had  not 

*  OriffiB,  Matthew  CcObraith  Perry,  p.  880. 
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come  to  Japan  to  be  put  under  sentries.  He  notified  the 
mandarins  that  his  vessels  were  not  pirates  and  need  not  be 
watched.  They  pleaded  Japanese  law.  He  replied  with 
American  law.  They  still  insisted,  when  he  finally  clinched 
the  American  side  of  the  argument  with  the  notice  that  if  the 
boats  were  not  off  in  fifteen  minutes  he  should  have  to  open 
his  batteries  and  sink  them.  That  was  entirely  convincing, 
and  the  guard-boats  "stood  not  on  the  order  of  their  going," 
but  betook  themselves  to  the  shelter  of  the  shore. 

I  weU  remember  that  still  star-lit  night  which  closed  our 
first  day  in  Tedo  bay.  Nothing  disturbed  its  peaceful  beauty. 
The  towering  ships  slept  motionless  on  the  water,  and  the 
twinkling  lights  of  the  towns  along  the  shore  went  out  one  by 
one.  A  few  beacon-fires  lighted  on  the  hill  tops,  the  rattling 
cordage  of  an  occasional  passing  junk,  the  peal  of  a  distant 
temple  bell  that  came  rippling  over  the  bay  at  intervals  during 
the  night — ^these  were  to  us  the  only  tokens  of  life  in  the 
sleeping  empire.* 

*  The  author  just  quoted  adds  a  superoatural  element  to  the  occa- 
eion  ;  '*  For  several  years  past  unusual  portents  had  been  seen  in  the 
heavens,  but  that  night  a  spectacle  of  singular  majesty  and  awful 
interest  appeared.  At  midnight  the  whole  sky  was  overspread  with  a 
luminous  blue  and  reddish  tint,  as  though  a  flaming  white  dragon  were 
shedding  floods  of  violet  sulphurous  light  on  land  and  sea.  Lasting 
nearly  four  hours,  it  suffused  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  cast  its  spec- 
tral glare  upon  the  foreign  ships,  making  hull,  rigging,  and  masts  as 
frightfully  bright  as  the  Taira  ghosts  on  the  sea  of  Nagato.  Men  now 
living  remember  that  night  with  awe,  and  not  a  few  in  their  anxiety 
sat  watching  through  the  hours  of  darkness  until,  though  the  day  was 
breaking,  the  landscape  faded  from  view  in  the  gathering  mist." — 
Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  pp.  320,  831. 

This  portent  evidently  made  more  impression  on  shore  than  it  did  on 
shipboard.  By  the  Commodore's  orders,  to  guard  against  any  possible 
surprise,  the  starboard  and  port  watches  were  kept  on  duty  that  night 
just  as  at  sea,  and  all  the  officers,  of  whatever  grade,  had  to  take  their 
turn.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  voyage  (being 
not  a  midshipman  but  the  captain's  clerk)  I  was  put  on  watch  and 
stationed  in  charge  of  the  forecastle.  But  that  was  the  first  watch, 
from  eight  to  twelve  ;  and  the  only  excitement  was  of  a  becalmed  and 
badly  frightened  junk  that  came  drifting  athwart  our  bows,  and  with 
an  immense  deal  of  jabbering  had  to  claw  off  as  best  she  could.  It  was 
during  the  mid-watch  that  the  firmament  lighted  up  its  aurora  in 
honor  of  our  arrival— but  then  I  was  sound  asleep  in  my  hammock, 
serenely  dreaming  of  home. 
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A  watchful  eye  was  kept  that  night  on  all  the  silent  shores. 
Nothing  happened,  however,  and  in  the  morning  we  were  all 
alive  and  well.  So  too  were  the  Japanese,  who  came  around 
us  during  the  day  in  great  numbers,  and  were  some  of  them 
admitted  on  board.  Our  first  interviews  with  our  oriental 
friends  were  a  constant  surprise  to  us ;  they  were  so  well 
informed,  so  quick,  so  bright.  They  questioned  us  about  the 
Mexican  war,  then  recent,  about  General  Taylor,  and  Santa 
Anna.  One  of  them  on  board  the  ^usquehmina  asked  the 
oflScer  of  the  deck  where  he  came  from  ?  "  We  came  from 
America,"  was  the  reply.  "  O  yes,  I  know,"  he  said,  "  your 
whole  fleet  came  from  the  United  States.  But  did  this  ship 
come  from  Boston  ? — or  New  York  ? — or  Philadelphia  ?"  He 
knew  enough  of  our  geography  not  to  locate  our  principal 
sea-ports  on  our  western  prairies  or  among  the  Eockies;  a 
reach  of  intelligence  unattained  by  some  of  our  European 
cousins,  and  apparently  unattainable.  One  of  them  asked  if 
the  monster  gun  on  the  quarter  deck  was  a  ^'  Paixhan  gun  ?" 
It  was,  but  how  could  he  have  known  its  name  ?  One  of  our 
midshipmen  was  taking  the  sun  at  noon,  and  laying  down  his 
sextant,  a  Japanese  gentleman  took  it  up  and  remarked  (in 
Dutch — ^most  of  these  conversations  were  carried  on  through 
our  Dutch  interpreter)  "The  best  instruments  of  this  kind  are 
made  in  London."  How  could  a  Japanese  know  that  ?  Not 
long  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,*  our 
first  consul  in  the  Empire,  was  seeking  a  permit  from  the 
governor  of  Simoda  to  fire  a  salute  on  the  twenty-second  of 
February.  The  Prince  of  Ohinano  happening  in  asked  the 
subject  of  the  conference.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  that  is  Washing- 
ton's birthday.  A  very  great  man — ^the  greatest,  I  think,  in 
the  world.    We  know  him  very  well  in  Japan." 

Whence  came  all  this  knowledge }  We  naturally  credited  it 
to  the  Dutch,  the  only  nation  besides  the  Ohinese  which  had 
for  the  last  three  centuries  maintained  its  hold  upon  the  good 
graces  and  the  commerce  of  Japan.     But  it  appears  that  the 

*  A  gentleman  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting.  I  do  not  even 
know  whether  he  is  still  living.  But  I  never  mention  his  name  without 
a  tribute  of  respect,  for  his  sagacity,  his  common  sense,  and  his  unfail- 
ing patience  and  good  nature  in  meeting  the  dijffioulties  of  his  novel 
position. 
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Japanese  printers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reprinting  in  Japan 
the  manuals  and  text-books  our  missionaries  had  prepared  for 
the  use  of  their  schools  in  China.  Their  knowledge  of  America 
came  straight  from  Dr.  Bridgman's  History  of  the  United 
StateSy  which  had  been  published  in  China,  and  which  had 
enjoyed  what  Dr.  Bridgman  had  never  dreamed  of,  a  wide 
circulation  in  the  Mikado's  dominions.  That  book  had  already 
prepossessed  them  in  our  favor. 

In  their  official  relations  however  it  was  amusing  to  see  how 
consistently  and  firmly  the  authorities  clung  to  the  time- 
honored  policy  of  exclusion.  It  was  a  curious  contest  of 
steady  nerve  on  one  side,  met  by  the  most  nimble  evasion  and 
subterfuge  on  the  other.  First  they  required  the  Commodore 
to  go  home ;  they  wanted  no  letter  from  our  President,  nor 
any  treaty.  But  the  Commodore  would  not  go  home.  Then 
they  ordered  him  to  Nagasaki,  where  foreign  business  would  be 
transacted  through  the  Dutch.  But  the  Commodore  declined 
to  go  to  Nagasaki.  If  then  this  terrible  barbarian  would  not 
budge  and  they  must  perforce  receive  his  alleged  letter,  they 
would  receive  it  without  ceremony  on  board  ship.  But  his 
Western  Mightiness  would  not  deliver  it  on  board  ship.  Then 
they  asked  for  time  to  consult  the  court  at  Yedo,  and  the 
Commodore  gave  them  three  days.  What  transpired  at  court 
in  those  fateful  days  may  remain  hidden  forever ;  all  we  need 
to  know  is  that  our  reluctant  friends  yielded  at  last,  and  the 
governor  of  XJraga  notified  the  Commodore's  aid.  Lieutenant 
Contee,  that  the  letter  would  be  received,  and  that  commission- 
ers of  suitable  rank  would  come  from  Yedo  for  the  purpose. 
Even  after  the  preliminaries  had  been  fully  settled,  the  com- 
missioners begged  to  receive  the  letter  on  board  and  not  on 
shore.    But  the  Bubicon  was  passed. 

On  the  shore  of  a  little  semi-circular  bay  some  three  miles 
below  our  anchorage  stood — and  I  suppose  still  stands — the 
village  of  Kurihama.  That  was  the  spot  chosen  for  the  meeting 
of  the  western  envoy  and  the  imperial  commissioners ;  and 
there  the  Japanese  erected  a  temporary  hall  of  audience.  It 
was  a  memorable  scene.  The  two  frigates  moved  slowly  down 
and  anchored  off  the  harbor.  How  big,  black,  and  sullen  they 
looked,  and  full  of  pent-up  force.     Our  little  fiotilla  of  fifteen 
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boats  landed  under  cover  of  their  gunB.  We  were  not  more 
than  three  hundred,  all  told,  and  found  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  four  or  five  thousand  Japanese  troops  drawn  up  on 
the  beach  to  receive  us,  with  crowds  of  curious  spectators 
lining  the  house-tops  and  grouped  on  the  hills  in  the  rear. 
But  we  were  thoroughly  armed,  and  could  take  care  of  our- 
selves in  case  of  treachery. 

I  wish  I  were  an  artist.  But  having  no  pretensions  in  that 
line  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  emblazonry  of  those 
Japanese  regiments.  Their  radiant  uniforms  and  trappings 
and  ensigns  seemed  to  have  been  cut  out  of  rainbows  and 
sunsets ;  and  the  hundreds  of  boats  fringing  the  shore  height- 
ened the  effect  with  their  fluttering  plumage  of  flags.  There 
was  one  thing  that  was  not  lively,  and  that  was  the  prim 
dignity  of  the  ofiicers,  who  sat  on  camp  stools  in  front  of  their 
gaudy  troops. 

The  situation  was  unique,  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  any 
who  participated  in  it,  either  American  or  Japanese.  It  was  a 
clear,  calm  summer  morning.  As  our  lines  formed  on  the 
beach,  the  Commodore  stepped  into  his  barge  to  follow  us. 
Instantly  the  "blswjk  fireships"  were  wrapped  in  white  clouds 
of  smoke,  and  the  thunder  of  their  salute  echoed  among  the 
hills  and  groves  back  of  the  village.  To  the  startled  spectators 
on  shore  they  must  have  seemed  suddenly  transformed  into 
volcanoes.  And  when  the  great  man  landed  they  gazed  with 
wonder — ^for  no  mortal  eye  (no  Japanese  mortal)  had  been 
permitted  to  look  upon  him  before.  During  all  the  negotia- 
tions hitherto  he  had  played  their  own  game ;  he  had  veiled 
himself  in  the  mystery  that  surrounds  and  magnifies  the  great. 
They  could  communicate  with  so  lofty  a  being  only  through 
his  subordinates.  This  was  not  mere  child's  play,  nor  an 
assumption  of  pomp  inconsistent  with  republican  simplicity. 
Commodore  Perry  was  dealing  with  an  oriental  potentate 
according  to  oriental  ideas.  He  showed  his  sagacity  in  doing 
so.  I  have  always  felt  that  his  insight  into  the  oriental  char- 
acter, his  firmness  and  persistence,  his  stalwart  physical  pres- 
ence and  stateliness  of  manner,  were  prime  fcu^tors  in  his 
success  as  a  diplomat.  He  was  just  the  man  for  our  country 
to  send  on  such  amission. 
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On  hifl  arrival  we  marched  to  the  hall  through  an  avenue  of 
soldiers.  Leaving  the  escort  drawn  np  without,  the  forty 
oflScers  entered.  We  found  ourselves  within  a  broad  covered 
court  of  cotton  hangings,  carpeted  with  white,  with  a  scarlet 
breadth  for  a  pathway  leading  along  the  center  to  the  raised 
floor  of  the  hall  beyond.  Many  officials  in  state  robes  were 
kneeling  on  either  side  of  this  flaming  track.  Within  the 
hall  sat  the  princes  of  Idzu  and  Iwami,  surrounded  by  their 
kneeling  suite.  They  were  both  men  of  years,  fifty  or  sixty 
perhaps ;  Idzu  a  pleasant,  intellectual-looking  man,  Iwami's 
features  small  and  sadly  ravaged  by  the  small-pox.  The  places 
opposite  the  commissioners  were  taken  by  the  Commodore  and 
his  staff.  Between  the  lines  were  the  interpreters — on  one  side 
a  Japanese,  on  his  knees ;  on  the  other,  the  official  interpreter 
of  the  squadron.  Dr.  Williams,  erect  and  dignified.*  Behind 
them  stood  a  large  scarlet  lacquered  chest,  destined  to  receive 
the  American  missive  for  conveyance  to  court.  Overhead 
drooped  in  rich  folds  the  purple  silk  hangings,  profusely 
decorated  with  the  imperial  arms  and  the  national  bird,  the 
stork.  I  had  scarcely  noted  these  few  particulars,  and  glanced 
at  the  genial  face  of  Bayard  Taylor  as  he  stood  behind  the 
Commodore  taking  notes,  when  the  ceremony  began.  It  was 
very  brief.  A  few  prefatory  words  between  the  interpreters, 
and  then  at  a  signal  entered  two  boys  in  blue,  followed  by  two 
stalwart  negroes  bearing  the  aforesaid  rosewood  boxes  which 
contained  the  President's  letter  and  accompanying  credentials. 
These  were  opened  in  silence  and  laid  on  the  scarlet  coffer. 
Iwami  handed  to  the  interpreters  a  formal  receipt  for  the 
documents.  The  Commodore  announced  that  he  should  return 
the  following  year  for  the  answer.  A  brief  conversation 
ensued  about  affairs  in  China,  and  the  conference  closed, 
having  lasted  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  A 
short  ceremony,  and  witnessed  by  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
persons  out  of  the  entire  populations  of  both  the  great  countries 
treating ;  but  it  "  opened  "  Japan.  It  was  the  prologue  to  the 
drama  of  the  next  year.    It  brought  togetner  as  neighbors  and 

*The  late  learned  S.  Wells  Williams,  LL.D.,  then  and  for  manj 
years  missionary  at  Canton,  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Profeasor 
of  Chinese  at  Yale  University ;  author  of  T?ie  Middle  Kinffdom.  An 
admirable  memoir  has  lately  been  published  by  his  son. 
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frieodB  two  nations  that  were  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  not 
only  in  position  on  the  globe,  bnt  in  almost  every  element  of 
their  two  types  of  civilization. 

This  done,  the  squadron  rested  from  its  labors.  A  great 
weight  was  lifted  off  its  mind.  The  next  day,  with  lightened 
conscience,  it  set  itself  to  the  mechanical  task  of  surveying  and 
sounding  the  bay,  exploring  future  harbors,  locating  islands 
and  rocks,  measuring  distances  and  plotting  charts.  Our  ship, 
anxious  to  do  her  full  share,  located  one  shoal  with  undoubted 
accuracy  by  running  onto  it,  full  sail.  Fortunately  the  wind 
was  light  and  the  bottom  smooth ;  no  harm  was  done,  to  either 
ship  or  shoal.  The  Commodore  paid  us  the  doubtful  compli- 
ment of  naming  it  the  ^'  Saratoga  spit,"  and  that  title  it  bears 
to  this  day.  Some  years  later  it  acquired  a  tragic  interest, 
when  the  XJ.  S.  S.  Oneida^  coming  down  the  bay  to  sail  for 
home,  was  run  into  in  the  night  and  sunk  by  the  British  mail- 
sliip  Bcmibay.  She  went  down  close  by  Saratoga  spit,  carrying 
with  her  a  large  number  of  her  hapless  crew. 

A  week  was  spent  in  these  hydrographic  operations.  On 
the  seventeenth  of  July,  as  silently  as  they  had  entered  nine 
days  before,  the  two  frigates  steamed  out  of  the  bay  with  the 
two  sloops  in  tow.  Outside  they  separated,  and  wended  their 
several  ways  back  to  China.  The  Swratoga  was  ordered  to 
winter  at  Shanghai  in  the  north.  The  rest  returned  to  Hong 
Kong,  Macao,  or  Cumsingmun,  in  the  south.  How  they  fared, 
where  they  met,  and  what  they  did  the  next  year,  shall  be  told 
in  another  paper. 
Bangor,  Maine.  J.  S.  Sewau.. 
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Article  IL— AN  UNNOTED  MARTYR  AMONG  THE 
DOCTORS  OF  ISLAM  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. 

Thb  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  has  been  studied 
in  all  of  its  phases,  but  the  fact  has  been  overlooked  that 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a  similar  movement  in  Muslim 
Turkey.  It  was  not  a  mere  reform  of  Mohammedanism,  but  a 
spontaneous  turning  of  Mohammedans  to  Christianity,  which 
seems  to  have  been  for  a  moment  on  the  verge  of  accomplish- 
ment. An  obscure  scholar  appeared  among  the  Muslims  of 
Eastern  Europe,  who  sought  to  exalt  Jesus  Christ  and  his  teach- 
ings above  the  traditional  dogmas  that  had  smothered  all  spiritual 
life.  The  appearance  of  such  a  reformer  among  the  Muslims 
of  Eastern  Turkey,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Western  re- 
formers were  at  the  full  tide  of  their  first  success,  is  an  inter- 
esting coincidence.  The  failure  of  the  Eastern  reformer  con- 
signed him  to  oblivion.  So  Luther  and  Zwingle  would  have 
been  long  ago  forgotten,  had  they  been  silenced  by  the  sword 
when  first  they  began  to  attack  the  errors  of  the  Church. 

According  to  the  Turkish  historians,*  this  reformer  appeared 
at  Constantinople  in  the  year  1527.  He  attacked  the  Moham- 
medan faith  in  the  very  citadel  of  its  strength  and  for  a 
moment  his  earnest  enthusiasm  and  his  clear  logic  seemed  to 
be  carrying  all  before  him.  The  highest  expounders  of  Islam 
found  themselves  powerless  to  answer  him  ;  and  the  only  argu- 
ment which  finally  proved  weightier  than  his  own,  was  that 
decisive  argument  of  the  Muslim  theologian :  "  The  sentence 
of  the  Law  is  that  he  die."  To  this  day  his  positions  have 
never  been  refuted  by  the  Doctors  of  Islam,  nor  can  they  be. 

The  details  given  by  the  Turkish  annalists  concerning  the 
origin  and  character  of  this  man  are  meager.  His  real  name  is 
lost,  for  the  name  "  Kabiz,"  by  which  he  is  known  in  liistory, 
appears  to  be  a  mere  nickname  of  contempt,  fastened  upon 
him  by  his  enemies.     He  is  described  as  ^'  a  man  of  the  East ;" 

^Solakzade,  p.  467;  Pechevi,  vol.  i.,  p.  134;  Von  Hammer ,  vol.  v., 
p.  96. 
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and  an  obscure  allusion  to  the  place  of  his  education  may 
imply  that  it  was  in  the  lands  of  the  Christians ;  but  the  object 
or  the  extent  of  such  studies  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Ulema 
does  not  appear.  He  was  a  regularly  qualified  teacher  of 
Muslim  theology,  although  he  is  called  an  ignoramus.  The 
Turkish  writers  call  him  a  "  wine-bibber,"  and  they  speak  of 
him  also  as  a  sinner  in  other  ways.  But  less  biased  evidence 
affords  ground  for  forming  a  better  opinion  of  his  moral 
character.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  friends  among 
the  Christians  of  the  city.  None  of  these  at  least  ventured 
near  him  in  the  crisis  of  his  trial.  The  story  as  it  is  told  in 
the  histories  would  imply  that  his  convictions  were  the  result 
of  his  own  independent  meditations,  and  that  he  showed  great 
zeal  in  disseminating  them. 

To  the  old  Muslims  of  the  Annals,  who  were  filled  to  the 
neck  with  the  Asiatic  respect  for  tradition,  it  was  most  sur- 
prising that  this  ^^Kabiz"  should  have  disturbed  his  mind 
about  the  meaning  of  words  and  doctrines  which  had  been 
long  ago  settled.  Especially  was  it  surprising  and  infamous 
that  he  should  have  felt  obliged  to  talk  to  the  unlettered  on 
such  subjects  as  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Muslim 
theology. 

The  one  thing  which  Kabiz  insisted  upon  in  his  discussions 
of  religious  truth  was  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
would  have  the  people  look  to  Him  as  the  true  channel  of 
instruction  in  truth.  "He  exalted  Jesus  Christ," and  under- 
took to  prove  from  the  Koran  itself  that  Jesus  was  a  greater 
than  Mohammed  ever  claimed  to  be,  and  that  therefore  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  were  teachings  to  which  Muslims  should 
give  the  first  place.  The  Koran  lends  itself  to  this  view,  for 
while  it  declares  that  Jesus  was  miraculously  bom  of  a  Virgin, 
it  ascribes  no  supernatural  origin  to  Mohanmied ;  and  while  it 
speaks  of  Jesus  as  " the  Word  of  God,"  and  "the  Spirit  of 
God,"  it  applies  no  such  awe-inspiring  titles  to  Mohammed. 
The  consciences  of  his  hearers  were  with  this  champion  of 
Jesus,  when  he  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Koran  to  Jesus.  Wherever  he  went  in  the  city  the  common 
people  began  to  hear  him  gladly,  and  many  "  were  seduced  by 
him." 
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Then  the  Uleina — ^the  Bcribea  and  Pharisees  of  the  Muslim 
system — ^became  thoroughly  alarmed.  After  some  discussion 
as  to  the  best  way  of  handling  so  thorny  a  subject,  they 
decided  to  send  a  deputation  of  learned  schoolmen  to  discuss 
with  Kabiz.  These  men  seem  to  have  failed  in  satisfying  the 
people  of  the  ignorance  of  Kabiz,  for  the  Turk,  Solakzade, 
describes  the  result  in  these  words.  "  They  were  unable  longer 
to  support  the  spectacle  of  his  confident  attitude,  and  so  they 
seized  the  apostate  by  the  collar,  and  some  pulling,  some  push- 
ing, they  dragged  him  to  the  Divan  of  Justice." 

At  that  time  there  still  prevailed  the  venerable  custom,  often 
alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  of  hearing  ^^  in  the  Gate"  all  cases  in 
which  the  people  were  interested.  At  the  gate  of  the  palace 
of  the  Sultan  was  a  hall  of  audience  where  the  Grand  Yezir  of 
the  Empire,  assisted  by  other  important  officials,  decided  the 
cases  brought  up  from  day  to  day.  The  Sultan  himself  was 
not  present  at  these  Councils  of  Justice.  But  ntor  the  seat  of 
the  Grand  Yeadr  was  a  little  latticed  window,  opening  into  one 
of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  Sultan.  Kone  could  tell 
when  the  sovereign  was  behind  the  golden  lattice  of  this  win- 
dow ;  and  the  possibility  of  a  royal  listener,  even  when  the 
rest  of  the  audience  was  most  plebeian,  led  the  turbaned  and 
bearded  Turks  of  the  Divan  to  be  uncommonly  careful  of  the 
form  of  their  utterances  and  the  quality  of  their  justice. 

To  this  Divan  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  Eabiz  was  dragged 
by  his  furious  adversaries,  fie  was  charged  with  seducing  the 
people  into  error,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  Grand  Yezir, 
ordered  the  Eaziasker  of  Koumelia,  the  President  of  the 
highest  court  of  Canon  Law,  and  the  Eaziasker  of  Anatolia, 
the  Yice-President  of  the  same  court,  to  examine  the  case  and 
settle  it. 

We  have  to  regret  that  the  only  eye-witnesses  of  this  trial 
were  Muslims;  for  they  naturally  prefer  not  to  repeat  the 
arguments  of  Eabiz.  ^1  that  we  can  gather  from  the  records 
is  that  the  two  venerable  doctors  of  the  fioly  Law  directed 
E!abiz  to  set  forth  his  creed,  and  that  they  were  afterwards 
sorry  that  they  had  done  so.  At  the  very  highest  point  of  the 
glory  and  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  this  man  "Eabiz," 
stood  up  before  its  greatest  council,  and  declared  his  belief  in 
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Jesus  Christ  as  the  chief  of  the  messengers  of  Grod  to  man- 
kind ;  and,  moreover,  he  so  stoutly  and  skilfully  defended  his 
belief  with  argument,  that  the  great  doctors  and  the  assembled 
Pashas  were  covered  with  shame  through  the  lack  of  an 
answer.  The  Turkish  historians  try  to  minimize  the  weight 
of  the  argument  of  Kabiz  by  declaring  that  the  great  function- 
aries whom  he  confounded  lacked  knowledge  of  the  dogmas, 
owing  to  their  love  for  money-getting  and  place-hunting.  But 
since  these  same  doctors  retained  their  high  offices  (the  chief 
justice  for  fourteen  years  after  the  famous  trial),  and  since  the 
subsequent  trials  of  the  case  differed  in  no  essential  particular 
from  that  conducted  before  these  men,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
they  did  their  best  and  failed.  At  all  events,  the  Turkish 
annals  declare  that  the  two  judges  found  no  words  in  which  to 
answer  Kabiz  save  a  sentence  of  death. 

The  point  attacked  was  a  vital  one.  Muslims  are  forced  by 
the  Koran  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  messenger  from 
God,  and  only  by  assuming  that  Mohammed  is  greater  than 
Jesus  can  they  justify  their  rejection  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
Kabiz  proved  to  the  council  that  such  an  assumption  is  con- 
trary to  the  Koran,  and  to  the  admissions  of  Mohammed  in 
conversation.  A  forced  interpretation  of  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion is  the  only  answer  possible  to  a  Muslim  in  this  plight. 
HoDice  the  angry  confusion  in  which  the  judges  thundered  out 
the  formula,  "  The  sentence  of  the  law  is  that  he  die !" 

But  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  Grand  Vezir,  indignantly  inter- 
vened. "  No,"  said  he :  "  Set  forth  this  man's  crime,  whatever 
it  be.  Seek  out  the  knots  which  doubt  has  tied  in  his  soul  and 
loose  them.  Then  if,  having  been  convinced  and  silenced  by 
argument,  the  man  yet  persists,  you  have  a  right  to  order  his 
death." 

But  the  doctors  could  not  answer  the  arguments  of  Kabiz, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  go  free ! 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  Grand  Yezir  should  take  such 
high  ground  in  favor  of  an  oppressed  man ;  for  the  power  of 
the  Sultans  of  Turkey  was  at  that  time  so  unlimited  that  they 
made  a  boast  of  their  submission  to  law  and  equity,  and  an 
ostentatious  display  of  instances  in  which  in  conformity  to  it 
they  suffered  in  their  personal  interests.    But  the  news  of  this 
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issue  of  the  trial  had  a  great  effect  in  the  city.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Illema  was  in  effervescence,  for  it  was  not  easy  to 
foresee  a  limit  to  the  results  which  might  flow  from  such  license 
allowed  to  objectors.  But  more  than  this,  Sultan  Suleiman 
himself  was  moved  with  anxiety  by  the  result  of  the  trial. 
Through  the  golden  lattice  he  had  followed  the  phases  of  the 
trial,  and  he  at  once  perceived  that  acceptance  of  the  Grand 
Vezir's  romantic  notions  of  the  right  of  a  man  to  his  own 
opinions  in  matters  of  faith  was  incompatible  with  a  Sultan's 
position  as  "The  Shadow  of  God  on  earth"  ruling  "in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  The  Turkish  annalists  profess  to  give  the 
very  words  of  the  rebuke  which  Sultan  Suleiman  administered 
to  his  Pasha  when  they  entered  the  presence  to  report  the 
doings  of  the  day : 

"An  apostate,"  said  he,  "comes  to  my  Divan  to-day ;  seeks 
to  diminish  the  refulgent  glory  of  our  Lord  Mohammed ;  has 
had  the  impudence  to  offer  there  the  nonsense  which  he  calls 
the  proofs  of  his  doctrine  I  Notwithstanding  all  this  he  is  not 
refuted,  and  is  permitted  to  go  away  in  freedom.  What  does 
all  this  mean?" 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  like  most  of  the  great  Pashas  of  the  earlier 
Ottoman  history,  was  a  Christian  by  birth,  taken  in  early 
childhood  from  his  parents  and  educated  as  a  Muslim.  While 
his  fine  ability  both  as  statesman  and  as  general  long  fostered 
the  renown  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  it  never  emancipated 
him  from  the  necessity  of  parading  devotion  to  Islam  as  proof 
that  Christian  blood  had  left  no  taint  in  his  nature. 

He  ct)uld  offer  no  defense  for  himself ;  and  he  excused  his 
course  by  throwing  the  blame  on  the  incompetence  of  the 
Kaziaskers.  "The  law  is  not  the  affair  of  the  Kaziaskers 
alone,"  the  Sultan  replied,  "  we  have  a  Mufti  who  will  ex- 
pound the  law.  Let  the  Mufti  and  the  Judge  of  Constanti- 
nople be  called,  and  to-morrow  let  the  case  be  judged  according 
to  the  law." 

Ibrahim  Pasha  probably  spent  the  most  anxious  period  of 
his  life  in  the  two  or  three  hours  that  followed  his  humble 
withdrawal  from  the  Imperial  presence.  The  Sultan  had  not 
spoken  of  the  need  to  re-arrest  Kabiz.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  Yezir  could  do  that.     But  supposing  Kabiz  had  made 
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uge  of  his  opportunity  to  flee  from  a  fate  which  he  must  now 
see  would  overtake  him  sooner  or  later  ?  Then  farewell  to  the 
lofty  office  of  Prime  Minister  to  the  greatest  Sovereign  in 
Europe!  Farewell  perhaps  to  life!  The  escape  of  Kabiz 
would  be  certainly  ascribed  to  Christian  leanings  on  the  part 
of  the  Grand  Vezir,  and  if  it  did  not  cost  the  Vezir  his  head 
he  would  be  lucky.  Instantly  a  swarm  of  Ohaoushes  were  sent 
out  on  the  run  to  sift  the  dust  of  the  city  and  find  Kabiz. 
Happily  for  Ibrahim,  KAbiz  had  never  thought  of  flight,  and 
was  quickly  brought  in,  heavily  chained,  and  was  safely  lodged 
in  the  darkest  of  the  dungeons  to  wait  for  the  day.  Of  course 
to  Kabiz  himself  this  arrest,  these  chains,  this  foul  imprison- 
ment, following  hard  upon  his  triumph  in  the  Divan,  had  but 
one  meaning.  This  change  of  circumstances  told  him  that  his 
life  was  again  in  jeopardy,  and  this  time  without  the  chance  of 
escape  save  by  the  road  of  recantation.  If  any  mere  whim 
had  led  him  to  teach  the  doctrines  for  which  he  was  now  again 
under  arrest,  the  reflections  of  this  terrible  night  must  have 
sufliced  to  decide  him  to  recede  from  a  foolish  position. 

The  next  day  all  the  great  men  of  the  Empire,  dressed  in 
their  splendid  robes  of  brocades  and  cloth  of  gold,  assembled  at 
the  Divan.  The  Grand  Yezir  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
hall,  his  mind  unruffled  by  a  care,  since  responsibUity  for  this 
Kabiz  no  longer  rested  on  his  shoulders.  The  Mufti,  or  as  this 
dignitary  would  now  be  called,  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam,  took  the 
seat  of  the  Kaziasker  of  Eoumelia,  as  President  of  the  Court. 
Opposite  to  the  Mufti  a  special  throne  was  placed  for  the 
Judge  of  Constantinople.  The  other  great  men  took  their 
regular  places  around  the  sides  of  the  haU. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  splendid  congregation,  under  close 
guard,  heavily  chained,  and  stained  with  the  filth  of  the 
dungeon,  came  the  pale  and  weary-eyed  Kabiz.  He  showed, 
say  the  Turks,  clear  signs  of  emotion  when  he  discovered  that 
the  place  was  not  ^^  emply  as  on  the  day  before ;''  and  well  he 
might  be  moved,  for  it  needed  no  prophet  to  tell  him  how  the 
trial  would  end. 

Bhems-ed-din  Ahmed  Effendi,  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam,  addressed 
the  prisoner  in  a  very  kindly  tone.  He  said  that  he  had  heard 
of  1dm  as  having  special  views  on  some  religious  questions,  and 
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would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  a  full  statement  of  thoee 
views.  He  added  that  as  Mnfti,  it  was  his  duty  and  his  plea- 
sure to  set  right  all  who  met  with  difficulties  in  understanding 
the  truths  of  Gk)d. 

As  the  tiger  sports  with  his  prey,  so  did  the  great  man  allow 
liberty  to  the  prisoner.  Kabiz  was  not  interrupted  as  he  gave 
at  considerable  length  his  reasons  for  exalting  Jesus  Christ; 
for  his  night  of  reflection  had  shown  him  no  cause  for  abandon- 
ing his  belief. 

The  Sheikh  ul  Islam  heard  him  patiently  to  the  end.  He 
scorned  argument  upon  the  points  at  issue,  and  in  this  respect 
made  no  effort  to  make  this  trial  differ  from  the  one  of  the 
preyious  day.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  trials  was 
that  where  the  Eaziaskers  had  resorted  to  angry  words  to  cover 
their  discomfiture,  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam  kept  his  temper.  In 
the  midst  of  that  splendid  gathering,  with  his  Sovereign  watch- 
ing his  procedure,  and  supporting  him  with  the  power  of  the 
Empire,  he  could  afford  to  be  composed.  He  sat  gravely  on 
his  seat  of  state,  and  laid  down  his  "Thus  saith  the  Lord," 
'  setting  forth  what  a  true  Muslim  must  believe  in  regard  to 
Mohammed,  and  requiring  the  prisoner  to  accept  it  without 
reserve  or  argument.  To  a  Muslim,  Mohammed  must  be 
greater  than  any  other  messenger  of  God.  Jesus  is  a  messen- 
ger of  God,  but  to  deem  him  greater  than  Mohammed  is  to 
deny  the  true  Faith.  He  then  said  to  Kabiz :  "  The  truth  is 
now  before  you,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  believe  it  as  it  has 
been  set  iortii.  Do  you  now  abandon  the  false  doctrines  which 
you  have  held,  and  profess  the  right  and  the  true  ?" 

What  a  thrill  of  gratified  pride  must  have  passed  over  this 
august  body  when  this  great  man  so  skilfully  recovered  the 
ground  lost  the  day  before  and  threw  upon  Kabiz  the  burden  of 
proof !  But  there  was  a  greater  than  he  before  that  assembly, 
when  Kabiz,  knowing  from  his  youth  the  law  of  Islam,  know- 
ing that  this  law  would  take  his  life  that  very  hour  unless  he 
would  deny  that  Jesus  whom  somehow  he  had  been  brought  to 
know,  made  answer  to  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam  that  his  belief  was 
unchanged.  "  The  apostate,"  says  the  historian  Pechevi,  **  per- 
sisted in  his  wicked  belief  and  refused  to  turn." 
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NevertheleBB  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam  kept  his  temper  and 
showed  no  harshness  toward  Kabiz.  He  tnmed  to  the  Judge 
of  Constantinople,  saying : 

"  The  statement  of  the  doctrine  required  to  be  accepted  by 
the  people  of  our  glorious  Prophet  is  now  finished.  It  de- 
volves upon  you  to  declare  what  the  Holy  Law  demands  in 
this  case." 

Then  said  the  Judge  to  Kabiz :  "  You  have  heard  the  faith 
of  the  congregation  of  the  orthodox  followers  of  the  Holy 
Prophet.  You  know  that  no  man  who  has  been  illuminated 
by  this  glorious  faith  and  afterwards  denies  the  truth  of  God 
can  be  permitted  to  live.  Do  you  agree  to  leave  all  error,  and 
to  walk  in  the  truth?" 

AU  eyes  were  turned  on  the  manacled  wretch  standing  in  the 
midst.  It  was  natural  that,  aa  it  is  written,  he  should  have 
been  pale  and  even  trembling  under  the  pressure  of  this  tre- 
mendous crisis.  He  had  no  friends  to  encourage  his  steadfast- 
ness, no  advisers  to  help  him  shape  his  defence  of  the  truth,  no 
fellow-believers  to  mourn  his  death.  Yet  doubtless  some  of 
his  enemies  pitied  him.  Perhaps  some  of  those  great  men, 
who  every  day  did  lightly  deeds  positively  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  Islam,  wished  that  he  would  yield,  saying  that  he 
believed,  while  reserving  to  himself  the  definition  of  his  belief. 
But  the  most  of  those  present  would  regard  the  persistence  of 
any  man  in  a  creed  which  superior  authority  had  commanded 
him  to  give  up,  as  treason  and  rebellion.  And  in  the  face  of 
all  this  Kabiz  gave  his  momentous  decision.  He  again  refused 
to  abandon  his  faith. 

An  angry  murmur  sounded  through  the  hall.  "  He  is  an 
obstinate  sinner !"  was  the  verdict  of  the  assembly.  But  the 
Judge  of  Constantinople  now  turned  with  perfect  composure 
to  the  Grand  Vezir,  and  slowly  said,  "  The  sentence  of  the  Law 
is  that  he  die !" 

An  officer  of  the  Bostanjis  among  the  attendants  of  the 
Grand  Yezir  had  already  expectantly  raised  his  eyes  to  his 
master's  face.  Toward  this  officer  Ibrahim  Pasha  looked,  and, 
scarcely  lifting  his  hand  he  made  a  motion  with  his  fingers  as 
if  brushing  away  an  insect.  Instantly  the  Bostanji  stepped 
forward.     Three  or  four  of  his  men  surrounded  the  prisoner, 
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and  dragged  him  from  the  hall,  strikiiig,  pushing,  and  pulling 
him  in  the  eagerness  of  their  religions  feeling.  They  had  him 
into  the  court,  and  made  him  kneel  on  the  pavement  bowing 
forward  his  head.  Then  there  was  the  quick  flash  of  a  heavy, 
keen  sword,  and  the  testimony  of  Kabiz  to  his  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ  was  accomplished. 

The  crowd  of  dignitaries  coming  from  the  Divan,  exchang- 
ing courtly  greetings  as  they  went  their  several  ways,  passed 
by  the  headless  trunk.  Some  paid  attention  to  it  long  enough 
to  spit  upon  it.  The  most  passed  on  without  so  much  as  turn- 
ing the  head  or  suspending  the  flow  of  their  elegant  conversa- 
tion. And  Sultan  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  behind  the 
golden  lattice  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  was  well  pleased  with 
the  work  of  his  servants. 

Where  this  unnoted  martyr  learned  the  faith  for  which  he 
died  is  not  known.  Why  he  felt  impelled  to  speak  for  Christ, 
when  even  Christians  bom,  were  silent,  in  all  that  city  does 
not  appear.  But  that  reformer,  who  failed  in  an  enterprise  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  one  in  which  Luther  succeeded ;  that 
man  who  stood  up  for  his  faith  after  he  had  been  the  second 
time  clutched  by  the  emissaries  of  the  ulema ;  who  met  the 
menaces  of  all  the  Grandees  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  a 
renewed  declaration  of  his  faith  in  Christ ;  and  defended  bis 
creed  in  the  midst  of  that  host  of  Muslims  with  arguments, 
which,  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire  of  Islam,  had  to  be  silenced 
with  the  sword,  was  surely  one  of  the  world's  heroes. 

CSonstantinople,  Turkey.  Hbnbt  O.  Dwiort. 
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Article  III— CORAfiS :   A  MODERN  GREEK  SCHOLAR 
AND  PATRIOT. 

With  regard  to  the  distinguished  Greek  scholar  and  patriot, 
whose  name  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  very 
little  is  known,  even  among  the  best  Greek  scholars,  and  that 
little  is  often  vagae  and  inaccurate. 

Finlay,  in  his  history  of  the  Greek  revolution,  does  not  say 
one  word  about  Coraes.  Yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
characters  of  modem  times.  Although  he  waa  for  some  time 
a  humble  pensioner  of  Napoleon,  it  is  a  question  whether  his 
work,  as  regards  the  loftiness  of  his  aims  and  the  enduring 
character  of  its  results,  will  not  rank  as  high  in  the  minds  of 
scholars  of  future  ages,  as  that  of  Napoleon  himself.  Now, 
who  was  Coraes,  and  what  was  his  work?  The  first  question 
may  be  readily  answered ;  he  was  a  Greek  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  a  physician,  scholar,  and  patriot,  who  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Paris ;  to  the  second,  posterity  alone  can 
give  an  adequate  reply.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  briefly,  that  he 
was  the  one  man  to  whom  the  modem  Greek  language  owes 
its  present  form ;  further,  to  him  more  than  to  any  one  person, 
the  regenerative  movement  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
glorious  Greek  revolution  of  1821  owes  its  birth. 

It  is  our  purpose,  in  this  Article,  to  give  the  leading  facts  of 
his  Uf  e,  together  with  the  salient  points  of  his  character ;  we 
shall  also  try  to  show,  from  the  material  which  we  have  at 
hand^  what  was  the  life  of  a  European  philologist  in  the  last 
centuiy ;  and,  in  conclusion,  to  set  forth  a  picture,  which  we 
fear  will  be  very  meagre,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
work  and  influence.  Such  an  exposition  has  been  rendered 
practicable  by  the  recent  publication  of  his  posthumous  corre- 
spondence. From  this  we  shall  give  such  brief  abstracts  as  the 
space  at  our  command  will  allow.  The  first  volume  of  this 
work  was  brought  out  in  1881 ;  it  contains  a  prologue  and  notes 
by  the  editor,  which  give  a  great  many  interesting  facts  respect- 
ing Coraes'  life  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.    It  is  from 
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thiB  source  that  our  information  has  in  great  part  been  taken. 
Biographies  and  sketches  of  him  had  previously  appeared,  even 
during  his  lifetime,  but  they  were  mostly  incomplete  and 
erroneous.  Many  of  these  inaccuracies  he  had  himself  ob- 
served, but  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  correct  them,  by 
reason  of  his  extreme  modesty,  always  adopting  as  the  rule  of 
his  life  the  motto,  XdBt  fied^ra^.  At  last,  however,  yielding  to 
the  persuasions  of  a  fellow-townsman  and  friend,  Eustathius 
Rhalli,  a  member  of  the  famous  family  of  that  name  in  Greece, 
he  replied  that  he  would  take  his  pen  and  write  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  life  up  to  1829.  This  was  found  among  his  papers  after 
his  death  and  published  in  1833.  A  copy  of  this  autobio- 
graphical sketch  we  have  before  us,  and  from  it  we  have 
obtained  some  additional  particulars. 

Adamantius  Coraes  was  bom  in  Smyrna,  April  27th,  1748. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Chios  who  was  engaged  in  trade, 
and  had  business  connections  in  Amsterdam.  His  mother 
was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  the  daughter  of  Adamantius  Rhysius, 
formerly  professor  of  Greek  at  Chios,  who  was  said  by  Coraes 
himself  to  have  been  the  greatest  philologue  of  his  race.  He 
seems  also  to  have  possessed  considerable  poetic  ability,  being 
accustomed  to  compose  iambic  dirges  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  his  relatives.  In  his  will,  he  left  his  library  to  that 
one  of  his  grandchildren  who  should  excel  in  the  study  of 
ancient  Greek  at  school.  Coraes  won  the  prize  and  was  thereby 
further  incited  to  a  studious  career.  The  school  which  he 
attended  was  one  which  had  been  established  in  Smyrna  about 
the  time  of  his  birth,  as  a  free  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
English  Consul.  Although  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
previous  schools,  it  was  poor  enough,  and  well  illustrated  the 
general  ignorance  which  was  then  prevalent  among  the  Greeks. 
Coraes  himself  relates  that  the  school  furnished  "  much  poor 
instruction,  combined  with  plentiful  applications  of  the  rod." 
So  prominent,  indeed,  was  this  latter  feature,  that  Coraes' 
brother,  who  got  more  whippings  than  he  himself,  grew  sick  of 
studying  Greek,  and  left  school,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  his 
ambitious  parents.  But  Coraes,  as  we  have  just  stated,  acquitted 
himself  honorably,  and  he  adds  that  it  made  him  quite  vain 
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when  all  his  acquaintances  began  to  call  him  XcjuhzaTiK  xai 
aoipoXoftdyraTO^. 

Between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty,  he  tells  us,  he  had 
frequent  spells  of  raising  blood  which  continued  at  rare  inter- 
Tals  until  he  was  sixty ;  but  not  even  this  checked  his  eager 
desire  for  study.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  desire,  he  might 
have  fallen,  according  to  his  own  confession,  into  a  dissolute 
life. 

After  having  learned  all  that  the  meager  opportunities  of 
his  school  afforded,  Coraes  took  up  the  study  of  French  and 
Italian  with  private  teachers.  He  says  that  the  thing  which 
most  surprised  him  was  the  fact  that  they  did  not  use  the  rod. 
He  had  also  a  great  desire  to  learn  Arabic,  but  to  do  this  he 
must  needs  employ  a  Turk  for  an  instructor ;  and  so  strong  was 
his  antipathy  to  that  race  that  the  very  word  Turk  is  said  to 
have  thrown  him  into  spasms.  Accordingly,  as  the  best  com- 
promise, he  secured  a  teacher  in  Hebrew.  Any  other  man  in 
the  town,  says  Coraes,  on  learning  that  his  son  desired  to  study 
Hebrew,  would  have  thought  him  crazy  and  have  turned  him 
out  of  doors.  His  greatest  want,  however,  was  a  knowledge  of 
Latin.  But  so  great  was  the  ignorance  which  then  prevailed 
that  he  had  to  remain  for  a  long  time  imsatisfied ;  at  last  he 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  man 
named  Adrian  Burt,  who  was  then  officiating  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Dutch  Consul  at  Smyrna.  This  gentleman  agreed  to  teach 
Coraes  Latin,  and  as  a  remuneration  to  receive  instruction  from 
him  in  Greek.  This  intercourse  soon  ripened  into  a  firm  and 
lasting  friendship. 

Being  now  possessed  with  a  strong  desire  for  further  knowl- 
edge, and  being  incited  especially  by  the  example  of  his'^grand- 
father,  Professor  Rhysius,  and  also  by  that  of  a  relative  on  his 
father's  side,  a  philosopher  and  physician,  named  Antonius 
Coraes,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  visiting  the  various  countries 
of  Europe.  This  Antonius  Coraes  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  considerable  culture,  and  had  traveled  widely  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  but  what  especially  interests  us  in  regard  to  him,  is  the 
fact  that  he  composed  and  published  a  few  Pindaric  odes 
addressed  to  various  persons  of  distinction.  He  also  addressed 
an  Anacreontic  to  the  wife  of  a  Chancellor  of  France  in  the 
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eighteenth  century;  aa  this  lady  was  suffering  from  a  skin 
disease,  the  subject  of  this  ode,  "  The  Wrath  of  Cypris,"  was 
peculiarly  appropriate.  From  the  reading  of  one  of  these 
Pindaric  odes,  we  should  judge  that  they  were  worthy  of  all 
the  praise  which  Mamourka,  Coraes'  biographer,  bestows  upon 
them.  But  to  return  to  Coraes.  As  so  frequently  happens  in 
the  early  life  of  famous  men,  his  father  had  destined  him  to 
follow  his  own  profession,  which  Coraes,  true  to  his  scholarly 
instincts,  cordially  hated.  When,  however,  his  father  told  him 
that  he  wanted  one  of  his  family  to  go  to  Amsterdam,  to  take 
charge  of  his  business  there,  he  was  only  too  eager  to  accept 
the  opportunity  that  this  opening  would  afford  for  pursuing 
his  studies  and  for  gaining  practical  information  as  well.  So, 
in  1772,  he  left  Smyrna  for  the  latter  city,  where  he  realized 
his  utmost  expectations.  For,  he  was  able  then  to  obtain  the 
leisure  which  he  so  much  desired  for  private  study,  and  it 
was  in  this  period  that  he  made  some  valuable  notes  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  gymnasium  at  Chios.  After  a  stay 
of  six  years  at  Amsterdam,  he  was  called  home  by  his  parents, 
which  troubled  him  exceedingly ;  for  after  he  had  once  tasted 
the  privileges  of  a  free  city,  his  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Turks 
became  almost  a  madness  with  him.  In  fact,  he  says :  "  Turk 
and  wild  beast  were  synonymous  words  in  my  vocabulary." 
He  therefore  wrote  earnestly  to  his  father,  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  go  to  France  to  study  medicine,  his  aim  being,  as  we  are 
told  in  his  autobiography,  either  to  escape  seeing  the  Turks,  or 
if  he  was  compelled  to  see  them,  to  live  among  them  as  a 
physician,  thinking  that  in  this  way  only  could  their  fierceness 
of  character  be  subdued.  Failing  however  to  receive  any 
encouragement  in  this  matter,  he  proceeded  slowly  toward 
home,  stopping  at  Venice  all  winter  in  the  hope  that  his  father 
would  still  grant  him  the  coveted  permission.  But  being 
unable  to  obtain  this,  he  went  directly  to  Smyrna,  arriving 
there  a  few  days  after  the  fire  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  city  and  his  father's  house  with  the  rest;  this  fire  was 
contemporaneous  with  one  of  the  earthquakes  with  which 
Smyrna  has  been  so  often  afflicted  in  the  course  of  history. 
After  his  arrival,  his  parents  tried  all  sorts  of  m^ans  to  detain 
him  permanently  in  his  native  land,  even  attempting  to  marry 
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him  to  a  rich  heiress  in  the  neighborhood.  But  all  was  in  vain ; 
his  inflexible  hatred  of  the  Turks  was  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted.  Eesidence  in  a  city  ruled  by  the  Turks  he  con- 
sidered a  veritable  chastisement  from  which  he  must  free  him- 
self as  soon  as  possible.  He  remained  in  Smyrna  however 
four  years,  during  which  time  he  was  in  a  state  of  mind  border- 
ing on  distraction.  The  only  consolation  which  he  found  was 
liis  daily  intercourse  with  his  old  friend  and  teacher,  Bernard 
Ceunos,  in  whose  company  he  made  frequent  excursions  from 
the  city  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  Turks.  Finally  his 
parents,  seeing  that  he  was  immovable,  and  that  the  strain  on 
his  health  was  becoming  positively  dangerous,  consented  to 
his  going  to  France.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1782,  he  left  Smyrna  for  Montpellier,  never  to  return.  At 
tlie  latter  place  he  spent  six  years  in  the  study  of  medicine. 
Now  although  he  received  remittances  from  home  and  from 
his  teacher,  Ceunos,  yet  these  sums  were  insufficient  to  defray 
his  expenses,  and  he  was  obliged  to  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  making  translations,  mostly  of  medical  works,  from  English 
and  German  into  French.  In  1786,  he  received  his  degree 
with  great  distinction,  his  thesis,  on  the  subject  of  pyretology, 
being  received  with  high  commendation.  Indeed,  we  find  him 
saying  in  one  of  his  private  letters  that  he  had  800  copies  of  it 
printed,  and  that  they  were  snatched  up  as  eagerly  as  if  they 
had  been  the  works  of  Hippocrates  I  Just  before  this,  his 
parents  had  died,  and  it  afforded  him  the  keenest  regret  that 
they  had  not  lived  to  share  his  distinguished  honors.  After 
receiving  his  degree,  Cora^  commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  a  hospital  in  the  city  named  La  Misericorde,  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  twelve  francs  a  month.  In  May  1788,  he 
went  from  Montpellier  to  Paris,  bearing  the  usual  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  professors  at  the  former  place.  In 
this  as  in  many  other  important  steps  in  Cora^'  Hfe,  his 
correspondence  furnishes  us  with  the  motives  of  his  action. 
From  a  letter  written  at  this  early  period,  we  learn  that  a  cer- 
tain noted  philolc^t  had  asked  his  opinion  about  the  proper 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  translating  Greek  and  Latin ;  to  which 
Coraes  answered  in  his  characteristic  vein  :  ^^  Oall  sweet,  sweet, 
and  sour,  sour."    The  man  gave  him  books  to  the  value  of  ten 
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grcbdia^  and  it  was  this  incident,  Coraes  tells  us,  which  aroused 
in  him  the  ambition  to  go  to  Paris. 

In  that  city  he  observed  with  great  interest  and  attention, 
not  unmixed  with  considerable  alarm,  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution,  discerning  meanwhile  in  the  reckless  lev- 
ity of  character  which  marked  the  French  people,  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Athenians.  Indeed  he  says  that 
the  French  merited  all  the  severe  reproaches  which  Aristoph- 
anes heaped  upon  the  former  for  their  folly.  He  further  ob- 
served the  striking  fact  that  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  dis- 
closed, amid  all  the  fickleness,  a  number  of  deep  thinkers  and 
philosophers.  He  has  also  given  us  his  impression  of  the  effect 
which  the  political  troubles  produced  in  France  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  various  demagogues,  until  Napoleon  himself  took 
control  of  affairs,  ^'  a  man  endowed  with  executive  and  strategic 
ability  beyond  anyone  of  whom  history  has  given  us  any  record, 
and  one  fitted  by  nature  to  inspire  fear  in  the  turbident  and 
reverence  in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  peace  and  quiet.'*  Else- 
where he  'speaks  of  Napoleon  as  b  ixBxaXouprfb^  dJX  S^t  piyouz 
ouTO^  diJijp.  But  to  us  the  chief  interest  in  the  connection  of 
Coraes  with  the  Revolution  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gave  a  con- 
siderable impetus  to  his  desires  and  hopes  for  the  regeneration 
of  his  own  native  land.  Of  this  we  shall  have  much  to  say  later. 
Suffice  it  here  to  observe  that  he  now  gave  up  his  cherished 
study  of  medicine,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
philology  and  the  service  of  his  countrymen.  His  philological 
life  may  be  properly  said  to  have  begun  at  Montpellier,  where 
he  made  the  translations  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above ;  but  the  really  important  features  thereof  were  devel- 
oped at  Paris.  So  marked  had  his  ability  in  this  direction  be- 
come that  when  as  First  Consul,  Napoleon  desired  a  translation 
of  Strabo,  Chaptal,  one  of  Coraes'  former  teachers,  being  then 
in  the  Government  service,  secured  the  work  for  him,  several 
assistants  being  allowed  him  in  his  task.  This  production,  of 
course,  was  much  more  than  a  mere  translation,  it  being  supple- 
mented with  maps,  notes,  etc.,  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  mili- 
tary plans  of  the  great  general.  Coraes  and  his  coadjutors  re- 
ceived two  thousand  francs  per  annum,  and  the  work  when 
completed  embraced  five  volumes.     In  1805,  the  first  volume 
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was  presented  to  Napoleon,  who  had  now  become  Emperor. 
The  account  which  Coraes  gives  of  his  presentation  is  laughable 
in  the  extreme.  Decked  out  in  his  Sunday  clothes  and  covered 
with  an  old  faded  sunnahade,  this  modest  man  proceeded  along 
the  street  on  his  way  to  the  abode  of  the  greatest  ruler  in 
Europe.  So  well  satisfied  was  the  Emperor  however  with  the 
character  of  the  work,  that  he  bestowed  a  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred francs  upon  each  of  the  persons  engaged  upon  it.  When 
the  news  of  this  piece  of  generosity  became  known,  Coraes,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  with  men  of  his  sensitive  and  retiring  dis- 
position, became  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  the  donor,  and 
fearing  that  the  acceptance  of  the  gift  would  imply  too 
much  subservience  to  Napoleon's  Government,  determined  to 
be  released  from  his  obligations.  He  therefore  proposed  to  his 
companions  that  since  the  work  bade  fair  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, they  should  give  up  either  the  pay  or  the  pension.  To 
this  they  agreed  without  opposition,  and  at  once  notified  the 
Government  of  their  intention.  The  authorities  replied,  prais- 
ing highly  their  zeal  and  disinterestedness,  but  at  the  same  time 
discontinuing  their  salary.  Coraes  adds  that  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  how  many  evils  the  Holy  Alliance,  impiously  so-called, 
would  have  brought  upon  Greece,  he  would  have  wished  the 
rule  of  Napoleon  to  continue  indefinitely,  especially  since  he 
was  driving  the  Turks  out  of  Greece  with  an  iron  rod.  It  may 
be  noted  here,  that  this  pension  was  continued  into  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  although  it  was  reduced  in 
the  year  1829.  The  ministers  of  the  first  reign  of  Louis  XVIII. 
sent  to  Coraes  and  to  each  one  of  his  assistants  a  map  of 
Egypt  worth  four  or  five  thousand  francs,  as  a  token  of  the 
high  appreciation  in  which  their  services  were  held;  Coraes 
remarks  that  he  was  afraid  to  show  his  copy  lest  his  humble 
abode  should  be  turned  into  a  coflEee-house. 

In  the  meantime  such  was  his  generosity  to  his  fallen  coun- 
trymen, that  he  left  himself  very  little  money  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence. Not  only  did  he  contribute  liberally  out  of  his  own 
scanty  means  for  their  aid,  but  he  refused  profitable  offers  of 
employment  in  various  fields,  that  he  might  spend  his  whole 
time  in  their  service.  In  one  place  he  says  that  he  wants  to 
work  for  his  country,  but  is  obliged  to  work  for  bread.    Yet  in 
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spite  of  his  poverty,  he  would  not  receive  the  slightest  help 
from  any  of  his  friends,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  procure  the 
barest  necessities  of  life  by  any  kind  of  literary  hackwork  or 
drudgery.  Thus  he  says,  in  one  letter :  "  If  I  die,  there  will 
not  be  found  enough  for  my  burial."  In  another,  referring  to 
the  numerous  articles  which  his  poverty  had  compelled  him  to 
sell,  he  says:  "It  is  a  wonder  that  I  haven't  sold  myself." 
Elsewhere  he  discloses  the  fact  that  he  would  have  coveted  an 
election  to  the  navenecv^fjuou,  because  the  6,000  francs  which 
each  member  received  would  have  kept  him  supplied  with  wood. 
In  this  connection  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  Kepler, 
the  astronomer,  who  while  at  Vienna  was  obliged  through 
poverty  to  let  people  look  through  his  telescope  for  a  few 
penniiBS,  in  order  to  sustain  life  while  he  investigated  the 
mighty  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  have  made  his 
name  immortal.  Coraes  wrote  to  a  friend  during  this  period 
as  follows:  "I  am  poor,  but  the  only  thing  I  fear  is  that 
my  poverty  will  deprive  me  of  my  freedom  of  life."  In 
answer  to  his  old  teacher,  Ceunos,  who  voluntarily  offered 
to  send  him  money,  he  wrote :  "  Your  kindness  has  aroused 
the  depths  of  my  nature.  Yet  as  long  as  I  can  work,  I 
must  refuse  your  generous  offer.  However,  in  view  of  the 
utter  uncertainty  of  human  life,  I  pray  you  to  indicate  merely 
where  I  can  obtain  relief  in  case  of  extreme  physical  necessity." 
The  only  way  in  which  he  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  the 
frequent  offers  of  assistance  from  friends  was  in  the  form  of  a 
loan  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  his  library 
and  his  publications.  Coraes  made  provision  in  his  will  for  the 
payment  of  these  loans,  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  his 
friends  ever  demanded  the  money.  He  even  put  off  the  buy- 
ing of  books  necessary  for  his  philological  studies,  through  fear 
lest  he  should  be  unable  to  meet  his  obligations.  In  1794,  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  complaining  that  he  had  afflicted  him  with 
the  exorbitant  price  of  fifty  francs  for  a  certain  book,  adding 
that  he  would  raise  what  money  he  could  on  his  library,  and 
then  he  would  determine  whether  he  could  summon  up  courage 
to  pay  such  a  price.  We  can  best  appreciate  what  a  hardship 
this  must  have  been  to  Corals,  from  a  remark  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  the  effect  that  a  certain  man  had  said  that  he  loved  to 
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bring  books  to  Coraes  to  see  the  thankful  look  in  his  pale  and 
gonty  face.     A  certain  Englishman,  a  Croesus  in  wealth,  as 
Coraes  expresses  it,  came  to  Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  him  as  a  tutor  for  his  son,  promising  him  a  large  sum 
of  money  and  generous  treatment  if  he  would  accept.    But  aU 
in  vain ;  he  considered  that  his  country  had  a  prior  claim  upon 
him.     He  also  refused  equally  remunerative  offers  of  employ- 
ment in  France  itself,  for  the  same  reason.     He  was  offered  the 
position  of  censor  of  the  Greek  publications  of  the  French  press, 
with  a  tempting  salary,  and  also  a  professorship  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  but  he  firmly  declined  both  positions,  saying  in 
another  place :  "  I  made  the  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  my 
country,  but  I  have  not  regretted  them ;  I  only  wish  I  could 
have  done  more."    In  another  passage,  too  long  to  quote,  he 
gives  very  clearly  the  reasons  which  swayed  him.     He  did  not 
refuse  because  of  his  lack  of  confidence,  or  his  retiring  disposi- 
tion, but  because  he  thought  he  coxQd  do  more  good  by  writing 
books  and  political  pamphlets  than  in  any  other  way     Ma- 
mourka  truly  says :  "  I  know  no  other  instance  of  such  extraor- 
dinary self-denial."    In  the  winter  of  1797,  which  was  noted 
for  its  severity,  he  became  so  poor  that  he  sold  some  of  his 
books  on  account  of  hunger ;  and  about  this  time  he  tells  us 
that  he  had  cut  down  his  allowance  of  food  to  one  ounce  per 
day.    Yet  Coraes  did  not  like  poverty  for  its  own  sake  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  us.    It  comes  out  in  his  correspondence 
that  he  sometimes  gave  letters  to  private  persons  to  deliver,  in 
order  ib  avoid  paying  the  exorbitant  rates  of  postage  then  de- 
noanded.    One  of  these  letters  was  lost,  and  Coraes,  writing 
to  the  same  person  some  time  later,  said  :  ^^  My  letter  was  lost, 
not  through  the  fault  of  the  post,  but  owing  to  my  own  ac- 
cursed poverty."    In  fact,  it  would  be  giving  an  unfair  por- 
trait of  Coraes,  to  represent  him  as  always  in  an  ecstatic 
state  of  self-abnegation,  and  never  letting  a  murmur  escape 
his  lips.    He  did  grumble  a  good  deal,  as  we  see  from  his 
oorrespondence  with   his  most  intimate  friends;    but  when 
we  compare  him  with  many  other  public  benefactors,  and 
still  more  when  we  compare  him  with  many  of  his  own  coun- 
tiymen,  who  expected  all  Europe  to  aid  them  in  return  for 
the  benefits  which  their  ancestors,  the  Athenians,  had  conferred 
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upon  civilization,  Coraes  gains  decidedly  by  the  comparifion. 
Finlay  says  of  some  of  these  men  that  they  seemed  to  think 
that  Homer,  Plato,  &  Co.,  would  be  security  for  drafts  for  any 
amount  that  Greek  scholars  might  make  on  the  literary  men 
of  Europe. 

But  he  was  famous,  not  only  for  his  rare  and  inestimable 
generosity,  but  for  his  extreme  modesty  and  the  absence  of  all 
self-glorying.  A  laughable  incident  is  told  of  the  trouble 
which  his  friends  had  in  obtaining  a  plaster  cast  of  his  face  for 
the  gymnasium  at  Chios.  Coraes  having  refused  to  allow  his 
picture  to  be  painted,  a  very  intimate  friend  in  Paris  asked 
him  one  day,  to  let  a  painter  come  and  paint  it  for  his  private 
library.  But  Coraes,  having  some  suspicion  of  the  plot,  stead- 
fastly refused  to  give  his  consent.  Then  this  gentleman  intro- 
duced  to  him  a  Greek  painter,  who  was  traveling  in  France, 
representing  him  as  a  phil-hellene  who  was  desirous  of  getting 
the  outlines  of  the  countenance  of  such  a  man  as  Coraes.  The 
artist  having  made  his  first  draft,  paid  him  a  second  visit  to 
bid  him  farewell,  and  in  this  sitting  the  sketch  was  completed. 
When  the  cast  had  been  made,  his  friends  were  beside  them- 
selves with  joy,  and  one  of  them  took  it  to  Coraes ;  but  to  his 
great  surprise,  the  latter  became  quite  angry  and  it  was  some- 
time before  he  could  be  pacified. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  convey  some  impression  of  the 
character  of  the  work  which  Coraes  did ;  but  it  will  of  neces- 
sity be  vague  and  inaccurate.  We  can  indeed  give  a  synopsis 
of  his  writings ;  but  to  rightly  estimate  and  appreciate  their 
influence  would  be  impossible.  "Whoever,"  says  Mamourka, 
"reads  Coraes'  correspondence,  in  three  volumes,  his  critical 
editions  of  authors,  replete  with  valuable  information  of  every 
kind,  and  his  Prolegomena,  so  f  uU  of  stirring  exhortations  to 
his  countrymen,  cannot  help  admiring  this  Socrates,  this  great 
teacher  of  his  race,  and  this  most  unselfish  patriot."  He  goes  on 
to  say :  "  He  was  great,  both  in  his  life  and  in  his  works ; 
in  his  Uf  e,  he  showed  himself  a  model  of  orthodox  teaching 
and  Christian  perfection,  loving  beyond  all,  God,  his  neighbor, 
and  his  countrymen."  His  orthodoxy  appears  in  various 
parts  of  his  letters  and  writings.  In  his  early  life,  he  had 
made  a  careful    study  of  theology,    and  an  Article  in  an 
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American  Magazine  published  about  1830,  gives  an  account 
of  Coraes'  relation  to  the  Greek  Church,  showing  how  potent 
an  influence  toward  its  regeneration,-  his  own  individual 
works  had  been.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  his  studies  in 
the  classics,  he  had  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
Scriptures  and  to  the  Church  Fathers.  His  biographer 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  through  the  blessed  invention  of 
printing,  his  works  had  been  made  the  common  possession  of 
the  human  race.  A  certain  classical  scholar  dedicated  an  edi- 
tion of  Diodorus  Siculus  to  the  four  scholars  whom  he  considered 
authorities  in  textual  criticism.  They  are  Bichard  Person, 
Friedrich  August  Wolf,  Daniel  Wyttenbach,  and  Adamantius 
Coraes.  He  was  classed  too  among  the  eminent  French  philol- 
ogists, Yilloison,  Larcher,  Bochette,  and  others.  The  first  of 
these  had  been  called  a  friend  by  Coraes  as  far  back  as  1785, 
three  years  before  he  came  to  Paris,  and  had  becoikie  so  attached 
to  him  that  he  would  have  solicited  royal  aid  in  his  behalf  if 
Coraes  would  have  given  his  consent.  Alfred  Beaugeault,  in 
a  history  of  foreign  literature,  published  in  1819,  says :  ^^  Coraes 
constitutes  an  epoch  by  himself,"  and  adds  a  little  further  on : 
"  If  Greece  haa  recovered  the  pure  traditions  of  her  ancient 
tongae,  it  is  owing  above  all  to  Coraes ;  he  alone  gave  a  fixity 
and  authority  to  the  language  which  it  had  never  before  pos- 
sessed." One  of  Coraes'  friends  beautifully  expresses  the  fact 
when  he  states  that  nature  and  education  had  vied  in  the  case 
of  this  man,  each  to  outstrip  the  other.  Larousse,  in  his  Cyclo- 
pedia, denominates  Coraes  ''  savant,  philologue,  et  patriot."  In 
fact,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  a  periodical  at  Leipsic  had 
said :  "  There  is  found  in  Paris  a  Greek  physician  named  Coraes, 
who  has  made  some  very  valuable  corrections  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  text  of  Hippocrates." 

Among  the  various  works  of  Coraes,  we  notice  first,  several 
translations,  accompanied  in  almost  every  case  by  valuable  sug- 
gestions, corrections,  and  emendations.  In  the  case  of  those 
works  of  which  the  authors  were  still  living,  he  was  often 
thanked  by  them  in  person  or  by  letter,  for  the  help  thus  furn- 
ished. Person,  one  of  England's  greatest  scholars,  paid  Coraes 
the  compliment  of  sending  him  one  or  two  editions  to  correct. 
In  the  case  of  Coraes'  translation  of  Hippocrates  into  French, 
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a  board  of  judges  established  by  Napoleon  complimented  him 
particularly  upon  his  style,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  it 
was  to  be  wished  that  all  literary  Frenchmen  could  use  the 
French  language  as  well.  Among  the  nimierous  classical  works 
which  he  edited  with  notes,  are  the  first  four  books  of  the 
Iliad,  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  the 
Politics  and  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  the  Parallel  Lives  of  Plutarch, 
and  the  pastorals  of  Longus.  Even  such  a  work  as  Esop's 
Fables,  he  did  not  consider  beneath  his  attention.  He  also 
published  a  so-called  Atakta^  which  contains  five  volumes  and 
is  almost  a  complete  compendium  of  the  Greek  language,  both 
ancient  and  modem.  In  addition  to  all  these,  we  find  a  Ghdlo- 
Grecian  Dictionary,  an  "^EXhjpixi]  fiifiXeoOijxijy  and  a  np6dpofw^ 
^EXhjuoe^^  fiifiiioO^xTi^.  The  two  last  include  extracts  from 
various  classical  Greek  authors,  as  well  as  Byzantine  and  Modem. 
In  his  preface  to  the  npddpofioz  ^EiX.  ^fi^^j  he  states  that  he 
would  like  to  annotate  all  Greek  literature,  beginning  with 
Homer,  in  the  same  way ;  but  since  this  would  be  impossible, 
he  contents  himself  with  beginning  with  Aelian.  Coraes' 
works  number,  in  all,  sixty-six  volumes,  besides  which  there  are 
six  minor  works,  one  of  these  being  a  criticism  of  Schneider's 
edition  of  Theophrastus.  When  Schneider  had  read  this 
Article,  which  was  published  anonymously  in  a  certain  maga- 
zine, he  was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  learn  the  author's 
name.  Accordingly  on  visiting  Yienna,  he  went  to  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  periodical,  and  asked  him  who  wrote  the 
Article  in  question.  The  editor  inquired  whether  he  could  not 
guess  from  the  style.  "It  is  one  of  the  Greeks  in  Paris,  a  very 
good  friend  of  yours,"  he  added.  "  Then  it  must  be  Coraes," 
responded  Schneider.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  at  this 
point  to  note  that  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Atakta  in  the  Yale 
University  Library  contains  a  dedication  in  Coraes'  own  hand- 
writing, as  follows:  "Pour  Professeur  Schweighauser  k  Stras- 
bourg, sur  les  compliments  de  I'Editeur." 

Now  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  and  value  of  his  critical  work, 
it  has  received  everywhere  nothing  but  unstinted  pnuse.  We 
have  not  the  time,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to  enter  into  a  disquisi- 
tion upon  this  subject.  It  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
say  that  not  only  were  his  notes  and  criticisms  accurate  and 
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reliable,  but  often  quite  suggestive  and  original  We  will  give 
one  illustration.  From  an  examinatipn  of  the  poems  of  Geor- 
gilas,  an  author  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  concluded  that 
rhyme  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  before  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople; and  Gidel,  proceeding  upon  this  hypothesis,  has 
determined  approximately  the  dates  of  several  poems  of  the 
Byzantine  period. 

But  not  only  was  Coraes  conversant  with  medicine,  theology, 
and  philology ;  he  has  other  claims  upon  our  attention.  From 
his  letters,  his  acquaintance  with  philosophy  is  manifest^  and 
what  is  far  more  rare  with  scholars,  his  philosophical  insight. 
For  example,  in  speaking  of  Kant,  he  tells  us  how  the  Ger- 
mans have  obscured  his  philosophy  by  their  perplexing  termin- 
ology. He  was  also  acquainted  with  the  classical  literature  of 
the  French,  and  the  literature  of  England  and  Germany. 
Whether  he  possessed  any  musical  talent  or  not,  we  are  unable 
to  determine;  but  that  he  had  some  theoretical  knowledge 
of  music,  and  that  he  had  acquired  an  extreme  fondness  for 
the  productions  of  great  composers,  is  evident  from  his  frequent 
mention  of  them. 

We  now  pass  to  another  phase  of  Cora^'  career,  namely,  his 
services  cus  a  patriot.  We  speak  of  these  services  with  the 
more  pleasure,  because  they  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with  due 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  his  biographers.  But  before  speak- 
ing of  them,  it  may  be  well  to  call  up  briefly  the  leading  events 
and  characteristics  of  the  Greek  Eevolution  of  1821.  Now  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  to  maintain 
the  contrary,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  previous 
to  the  present  century,  the  Greeks  never  rose  of  their  own 
accord  against  the  Turkish  dominion,  but  always  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  France,  Russia,  Spain,  or  Venice.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  was  their  entire  lack  of  the  power  for  concerted  action, 
their  religion  being  their  only  bond  of  union.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth, 
they  began  to  be  stirred  by  a  feeling  of  common  nationality. 
The  two  main  causes  of  this,  were  the  stirring  events  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics.  Here  it  was  that  Coraes'  influence  was  felt  most 
powerfully.  For  it  now  became  apparent  that  ^the  modem 
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Greek  language  must  be  changed,  and  the  only  question  was 
in  what  way  and  to  what  extent.  Three  courses  were  pro- 
posed :  first,  to  retain  the  popular  idiom ;  second,  to  return  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  ancient  Greek ;  or  third,  to  adopt  a 
via  media.  This  last  proposal  was  that  of  Ooraes,  and  it  was 
the  one  which  ultimately  prevailed.  The  Revolution  itself 
broke  out  in  1821 ;  the  leadership  was  at  first  ofEered  to  Capo- 
distrias,  an  infiuential  Greek  who  held  a  high  position  in  the 
Russian  service.  On  his  refusal,  it  was  offered  to  Hypsilanti, 
another  Russian  officer  and  at  that  time  leader  of  the  chief 
hetaera  or  secret  society  among  the  Greeks.  In  this  war,  the 
long  pent-up  antagonism  of  races  broke  forth  in  full  force,  as 
was  shown  especially  by  the  barbarous  cruelties  with  which  each 
nation  retaliated  upon  the  other.  The  most  shocking  instance 
of  this,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  the  confiict,  was  the  mas- 
sacre in  Chios  in  1822.  But  the  Greeks  were  so  successful,  on 
the  whole,  that  in  this  same  year,  their  much  longed  for  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed.  Mavrocordatos,  or  Prince  Mavro- 
cordatos,  as  he  was  called,  was  appointed  President  of  the  new 
Republic.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  statesman  above  all 
other  leaders,  but  owing  to  jealousies  and  disagreements  among 
the  Greeks  themselves,  civil  war  broke  out  in  1823,  in  addition 
to  their  other  troubles.  In  the  next  year,  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  aid  of  Mehemet  AU,  pasha  of  Egypt,  was  invoked 
by  the  Sultan.  This  daring  leader  at  first  carried  everything 
before  him,  but  the  sympathies  of  other  nations  were  now 
being  aroused  as  never  before.  The  heroic  enthusiasm  of 
Byron  in  the  cause  of  this  classic  race  needs  no  eulogium. 
Shelley,  too,  had  early  enlisted  his  sympathies  in  the  same 
cause.  Ajb  far  back  as  1821,  he  and  his  wife  had  formed  a  dose 
intimacy  with  Mavrocordatos  at  Pisa,  and  ever  since  that  time 
his  verse  had  been  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  suffering  Hellaa. 
But,  in  1827,  more  substantial  help  began  to  arrive.  Lord 
Cochrane  came  to  take  charge  of  the  Greek  fleet,  and  Sir 
Richard  Church  of  the  land  forces,  both  under  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain.  So  that  at  the  Battle  of  Kavarino,  in  the  fol- 
lowing October,  the  Turkish  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed  and 
the  Revolution  practically  brought  to  a  close.  Early  in  1828, 
Oapodistrias  was  appointed  President  of  the  government  for  a 
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period  of  seven  years ;  but  having  been  previously  engaged  in 
the  Russian  service,  he  retained  many  of  the  autocratic  notions 
of  statescraft  for  which  that  despotic  government  is  famous. 
Great  dissatisfaction  arose  in  consequence,  which  came  to  a 
head  with  his  assassination  in  1831.  Anarchy  followed  until 
1832,  when  the  Great  Powers,  seeing  the  necessity  of  inter- 
ference, formed  a  convention  which  appointed  Otho,  of  Ba- 
varia, king,  and  defined  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom. 

Now  to  return  to  Coraes.  His  desire  to  free  his  native  land 
from  the  rule  of  the  tyrant  had  for  years  filled  his  whole  soul. 
Bangabe,  in  his  History  of  Modem  Greek  Literature,  says  that 
Coraes'  mind  was  even  more  f xilly  occupied  with  the  future  of 
his  native  country  than  with  his  philological  studies.  This 
statement  should  have  considerable  weight  from  the  fact  that 
Kangab^  was  bom  in  Greece  twenty  years  before  the  death  of 
Coraes,  which,  in  connection  with  his  well-known  reputation 
for  ability  and  his  opportunities  for  extended  observation, 
ought  to  make  his  testimony  on  such  a  subject  of  great  value. 

Not  possessing  any  better  means  for  the  attainment  of  his 
dedres  in  this  direction,  Coraes  wrote  letters  and  pamphlets 
which  were  admirably  calculated  to  fan  the  flame  of  patriotic 
ardor  which  was  now  aroused  among  his  countrymen.  To  one 
very  potent  method  which  he  employed  allusion  has  already 
becm  made,  namely,  that  of  inserting  in  his  Prolegomena  to  his 
editions  of  classic  authors,  stirring  reminiscences  of  the  patri- 
otic achievements  of  ancient  Greece.  He  sent  to  Greece  books 
also, — ^not  only  treatises  on  political  economy  and  histories,  but 
text-books  for  use  in  the  common  schools  of  Greece.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  says  very  pathetically  that  if  a  Greek  wants  a 
book  which  cannot  be  found  in  his  own  country,  he  is  obliged 
to  wait  a  year  before  it  arrives  from  Europe,  and  if  then  it 
happens  to  be  the  wrong  one,  he  must  wait  another  year  before 
be  obtains  what  he  needs.  He  was  also  continually  trying  to 
persuade  the  rest  of  Europe  by  his  eloquent  pen  that  there  was 
etiU  left  among  the  Greeks  a  deep  sense  of  national  unity. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  addressed  appeals  to  European 
philologistB  to  send  books  to  the  Chian  Library,  which  was 
always  the  object  of  his  fostering  care.  So  hard  in  fact  was  it 
for  Coraes  to  interest  Europe  in  the  fortunes  of  his  fallen 
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countrymen,  that  he  once  declared  that  if  he  could  not  interest 
the  western  powers  in  any  other  way,  he  would  try  to  do  it  by 
extolling  the  soil  and  climate  of  Greece.  But  in  the  more  for- 
tunate times  which  succeeded,  he  was  able,  when  writing  to 
London  in  his  country's  behalf,  to  take  as  a  basis  of  his  re- 
marks a  letter  of  Alexander  Mavrocordatos  to  himself,  in 
which  that  statesman  assured  him  that  the  Greeks  were  ripe 
for  insurrection. 

Soon  after,  he  received  a  reply  urging  him  to  write  to  the 
government  itself,  one  of  whose  ministers,  Lord  North,  was  a 
warm  friend  of  the  Greeks  and  a  correspondent  of  Coraes. 
One  of  the  best  evidences  of  his  success  in  this  matter,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  reluctant  testimony  of  Fallermayer,  the  Hunga- 
rian philologist.  If  Coraes  had  been  living  when  the  latter 
promulgated  his  theory  that  the  old  Greek  race  had  died  out, 
and  that  the  modem  inhabitants  .of  Greece  were  only  slaves,  he 
might  have  given  him  a  chastisement  similar  to  that  which  he 
bestowed  upon  Pauw,  another  philologist  who  had  given  vent 
to  similar  ideas.  Language  was  too  tame  and  feeble  for 
Coraes'  indignation.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  regard  to  the 
death  of  Sheridan,  who  had  warmly  resented  the  ungenerous 
attacks  of  that  scholar,  he  says :  "  You  will  weep  if  you  are 
a  true  Greek  and  not  a  bastard  child  of  some  thrice-barbarous 
German,  like  the  accursed  Pauius."  And  yet  during  part  of 
this  time'  poor  Coraes,  in  addition  to  being  the  target  for  the 
attacks  of  all  the  enemies  of  Greek  nationality,  was  nearly 
starving  for  the  want  of  food.  He  writes  :  "My  enemies  can 
write  an  hundred  pages  without  loss,  while  I  can  write  but  two 
without  suffering  for  the  necessities  of  life." 

Among  the  purely  political  works  which  he  published,  are 
the  IdXrrea/Jta  TroXe/Jutmjptoi^j  1801,  a  pamphlet  full  of  warm 
and  enthusiastic  advice  to  his  countrymen  to  revolt  and  assert 
their  independence ;  and  in  1803,  "  A  Memoir  on  the  Actual 
State  of  Civilization  in  Greece."  These  two  works  are  among 
the  earliest  direct  assertions  of  the  necessity  for  the  national 
emancipation  of  the  Greeks.  The  former  is  to-day  their  "  Mar- 
seilleise  Hymn,"  and  the  latter  was  read,  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  before  the  "  Society  of  the  Observers  of  Man,"  at 
Paris,  and  produced  a  powerful  impression.    We  are  told  that 
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Clavier,  a  friend  of  CoraeB,  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  at 
its  eonclnflion,  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  a  revolution  among 
the  Greeks,  advised  Coraes  to  present  his  paper  to  Napoleon 
himself.  In  1805  was  published  his  first  "  Dialogue  between 
Two  Greeks."  This  is  a  very  disinterested  and  touching  piece 
of  patriotism,  in  which  Coraes  shows,  like  Socrates,  two  thou- 
sand years  before,  that  a  man  must  sacrifice  his  property,  his 
life,  yea  even  his  dearest  friends  upon  his  country's  altar. 

But  it  is  through  a  man's  private  correspondence  with  his 
intimate  friends,  that  we  obtain  the  best  idea  of  his  character 
and  of  his  aspirations,  and  this  is  preeminently  true  of  Coraes. 
Although  he  worked  very  hard  at  the  various  books  which  he 
was  publishing,  he  found  time  to  keep  up  a  most  voluminous 
correspondence  with  a  great  variety  of  persons.  According  to 
his  executor,  James  Rhotas,  his  letters  alone,  if  published 
would  fill  a  library. 

Now  first  in  regard  to  their  style.  By  reason  of  his  long 
residence  in  France,  Coraes  was  prone  at  times  to  vulgar 
idioms,  and  on  other  occasions  he  did  violence  to  the  popular 
speech  by  introducing  classical  expressions ;  he  was  moreover 
somewhat  apt  to  be  prolix.  Some  of  his  earlier  letters,  for 
example,  are  extraordinarily  long  and  diffuse.  In  one  place, 
he  tells  the  npcDroipdXvfj^  of  Smyrna,  it  has  taken  me  two  days 
to  read  your  last  letter,  and  it  will  probably  take  me  two 
more  in  which  to  answer  it.  At  another  time,  he  informs  the 
same  correspondent  that  he  has  spent  more  time  in  answering 
his  last  letter  than  it  took  him  to  write  his  mediaeval  thesis ! 
But  his  grammatical  errors  are  mostly  owing  to  the  corrupt 
state  into  which  the  language  had  fallen  at  this  period.  It 
should  be  understood  that  there  was,  in  fact,  at  this  time,  no 
acknowledged  standard  of  what  was  really  a  correct  use  of 
the  language.  This  is  illustrated  by  what  he  wrote  to  one  of 
his  best  friends.  In  answering  a  letter  received  from  him, 
he  characterized  his  Greek  in  the  following  strong  lan- 
guage: "I  have  looked  in  vain  through  the  dung  of  your 
letter  to  find  one  (philological)  pearl."  '  Referring  to  the  use 
of  a  barbaric  verb,  by  the  same  friend,  he  jokingly  remarks  : 
"  Whoever  prefers  rpa^w  to  aupw^  ought  to  rpa^qnf  a  millstone 
rather  than  be  a  philologist. 
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But  aside  from  the  faults  which  we  have  mentioned,  his 
style  was  elegant  and  graceful,  and  modeled  on  the  best  ex- 
amples of  antiquity.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  works  of 
Demosthenes ;  indeed  it  was  tliis  which  aroused  in  him  such 
a  strong  desire  for  the  regeneration  of  his  native  land,  even 
before  he  left  Smyrna.  In  regard  to  the  matter  contained  in 
his  correspondence,  too  much  cannot  be  said.  Several  ex- 
amples will  not  come  amiss  at  this  point,  as  showing  how 
unique  and  amusing  these  letters  are.  Thus  he  had  a  strong 
abhorrence  for  the  use  of  titles,  especially  those  of  the  nobility. 
For  he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  Mavrocordatos  did  well 
not  to  sign  himself  "  Prince"  in  his  letters  to  him,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  answered  him.  His  modesty  also  comes  out 
very  strongly,  in  his  wishing  not  to  have  his  letters  published. 
At  the  end  of  several,  he  placed  the  words  xdoaov  r^v  noLpdoaaif. 
In  other  letters,  he  becomes  quite  sportive.  Thus  in  one  he 
says :  "  I  have  not  seen  Fauriel  for  some  time ;  I  don't  know 
but  that  he  is  in  Calypso's  Isle."  At  another  time,  writing  to 
a  friend  at  home,  he  says  in  playful  reference  to  Montgolfier's 
experiments :  "  Don't  be  surprised  if  I  descend  upon  you  some 
day  in  a  balloon  I"  As  an  evidence  that  he  did  not  mince 
words,  we  find  in  one  place :  "  I  have  another  matter  stronger, 
not  for  logical  proof,  but  for  dxmg-hill  insolence."  The  con- 
stant tendency  of  the  Greeks  towards  denationalization  caused 
him  to  break  out  in  a  letter  to  a  friend :  "  Ton  must  change 
your  name  from  Xenophon  to  Simeon."  At  another  time, 
lamenting  the  general  depravity  of  the  human  race,  he 
remarks :  "  Few  men  are  square ;  most  of  them  are  round  and 
cave  in." 

At  the  close  of  a  letter  to  his  most  intimate  friend,  he  says : 
"  t  greet  your  wife,  your  triad  of  sons,  and  him  or  her  who  is 
about  to  see  the  light."  Again ;  he  says  that  he  was  obliged 
at  one  time  to  procure  a  new  servant-girl,  because  the  old  one 
was  too  infirm ;  but  the  new  one  went  out  and  left  him  three 
days  without  food.  As  another  instance  of  the  busy  way  in 
which  he  lived,  we  find  him  saying  at  the  beginning  of  one 
letter:  "This  morning,  while  my  coffee  is  boiling,  I  take  up 
the  pen  to  write  a  line  or  two." 
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In  these  letters  also  we  get  our  best  glimpse  of  the  little 
foibles  and  peculiarities  of  the  man.  Thus  when  interrupted 
in  writing  a  lengthy  epistle,  he  would  close  it  for  the  night  by 
saying :  "  Good  night,"  and  on  resumi^ig  it  the  next  day  he 
would  begin  with :  "  Good  morning,  I  hope  you  rested  well 
last  night." 

But  besides  this  pleasing  humor,  there  is  a  wonderful  wealth 
of  information  on  every  subject,  and  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  every  period  of  history.  Thus  as  far  back 
as  1783,  he  presents  in  one  of  his  letters  an  analysis  of  the 
English  national  debt,  together  with  arguments  drawn  from 
carefully  compiled  statistics  of  the  periodical  occurrence  of 
wars  in  that  country.  But  it  is  his  remarks  about  our  own 
America  which  possess  an  especial  charm  for  our  ears.  He 
appreciated  deeply  the  advantages  of  our  political  system,  and 
the  virtues,  abilities,  and  noble  disinterestedness  of  our  public 
men.  The  names  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin, 
seem  to  have  been  as  familiar  to  him  as  those  of  Miltiades, 
Phocion,  and  Demosthenes.  To  show  how  thoroughly  inter- 
ested he  was  in  this,  as  in  every  subject  to  which  he  turned 
his  attention,  we  will  mention  that  we  find  him  asking  a  friend 
to  send  him  the  names  of  two  now  comparatively  unknown 
Americans,  who  had  commended  themselves  to  him  on  account 
of  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Elsewhere  he  makes 
the  following  pertinent  suggestion  to  his  countrymen:  "If 
yon  had  made  a  public  appeal  to  Lafayette,  he  would  have 
gone  to  Greece,  and  have  added  another  to  his  many  immortal 
crowns."  As  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  chief,  Odysseus,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  later,  we  observe  that  Coraes  saw  clearly 
how  powerful  is  the  influence  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Coraes  was  a  correspondent  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  of  Mr.  Edward  Everett ;  and  we  find 
that  on  one  occasion  a  branch  from  a  tree  near  Washington's 
tomb  was  sent  to  Coraes,  in  order  to  symbolize  the  transplant- 
ing of  the  tree  of  liberty  from  the  shores  of  the  New  World 
to  those  of  the  Old. 

The  longest  and  most  interesting  collection  of  his  letters,  is 
his  correspondence  with  the  Ilpanoipdknjc  of  Smyrna,  extend- 
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ing  from  1787  to  1795.  They  are  especially  valuable  for  the 
account  which  they  furnish  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  dread- 
ful French  Revolution.  Scarcely  anywhere  else  could  we  find 
so  graphic  a  description.  From  them  we  learn  that  Coraes 
spent  an  hour  each  day  in  the  coffee-houses,  scanning  the 
papers  for  news  from  foreign  countries.  In  one  letter  he  calls 
Mirabeau,  the  Demosthenes  of  France,  and  Charles  James 
Fox,  the  Mirabeau  of  England.  In  another  passage  he  com- 
pares Fox  to  ^schines  and  Pitt  to  Demosthenes ;  but  this  was 
during  the  discussions  on  the  Regency  BiU.  So  strong  in  fact 
was  his  admiration  for  Mirabeau,  that  in  a  letter  to  one  friend 
he  says :  "  It  is  five  months  since  I  have  heard  from  you ;  if 
you  have  died  in  the  meantime,  you  will  see  Mirabeau  in  the 
other  world."  His  spelling  of  these  names  is  quite  notice- 
able :  thus  to  give  a  single  instance,  he  sometimes  transliter- 
ates the  name  of  Fox,  and  at  others  he  refers  to  him   as 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  read  of  his  being  obliged  to  entertain 
Prussian  soldiers  much  against  his  will,  one  of  whom  had  the 
cool  assurance  to  stay  with  him  twenty  days !  He  was  also 
arrested  as  a  suspect  during  these  terrible  days,  but  not  for  a 
moment  did  he  let  this  fact  blind  his  eyes  to  the  noble  charac- 
ter of  the  struggle,  although  carried  on  by  men  of  mistaken 
aims.  It  is  a  capital  instance  of  his  political  sagacity  that  he 
foretold  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  some  time  before  it  took 
place ;  and  his  subsequent  description  of  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  who,  although  far  removed 
from  Coraes  in  rank,  yet  like  him,  derived  great  consolation 
in  the  hours  of  sorrow  from  the  study  of  the  classics,  is  touch- 
ing in  the  extreme. 

But  soon  after  this  time,  Coraes'  own  countrymen  began  to 
look  to  him  for  aid  and  guidance  in  the  impending  struggle 
against  their  oppressors.  He  received  letters  in  which  he  was 
addressed  as  the  physician  of  sick  Greece  and  urged  to  come 
to  their  relief.  But  the  more  he  saw  of  their  doings,  the  more 
he  deplored  their  follies  and  extravagances.  When  at  length, 
what  seemed  to  all  sensible  men  the  premature  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  took  place,  he  was  distressed  beyond  measure,  and 
it  troubled  him  exceedingly  to  think  that  through  his  own 
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writings  and  exhortations,  the  nation  had  been  so  suddenly 
precipitated  upon  its  fate.  From  what  has  been  previously 
said  about  his  extreme  modesty,  we  can  readily  infer  how 
great  must  have  been  the  power  of  his  pen,  since  it  lead  him 
to  entertain  such  feelings. 

We  are  indeed  aware  that  the  question  may  very  naturally 
be  raised :  Why  did  not  Ooraes  go  to  Greece  in  his  younger 
days,  if  he  loved  her  so  well  ?  One  of  the  best  answers  which 
can  be  given  to  this  and  similar  questions,  is  to  refer  to  two  of 
his  most  famous  letters,  one  written  to  the  Chians  in  1810,  and 
the  other  to  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna  in  1803.  Each  of 
these  letters  is  written  in  answer  to  urgent  requests  from  the 
inhabitants  of  these  two  cities  to  come  home  to  Greece  and  aid 
them.  They  are  both  too  long  to  quote,  but  the  substance  of 
them  is  given  in  the  following :  "  I  cannot  come  to  you  now 
on  account  of  my  age  and  infirmities."  Elsewhere,  he  says : 
"I  experience  all  the  ills  of  seventy  although  not  yet  fifty 
years  old."  He  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  wish  you  had  asked  me 
when  I  left  Montpellier."  "J  have  already  given  many 
unmistakable  proofs  of  my  love  for  Greece."  "  Besides,  if  I 
go  to  Greece  now,  I  cannot  finish  what  I  have  started  here  on 
your  behalf."  "Strabo  is  another  hindrance;  the  work  is 
hard  and  long,  but  while  working  on  Strabo,  I  have  also 
worked  upon  my  translation  of  Beccarius  (one  of  his  earliest 
patriotic  efforts)  and  I  will  continue  my  patriotic  labors  as 
long  as  I  live  and  breathe."  "There  is  not  one,  but  ten 
thousand  ways  in  which  I  can  be  of  service  to  Greece,  and 
although  you  have  a  right  to  demand  my  utmost  efforts  in 
your  behalf,  yet  I  myself  ought  to  be  the  judge  of  the  way  in 
which  those  efforts  should  be  carried  out." 

In  another  place  he  says,  most  truly :  "  Every  one  can  aid 
Greece  a  little."  "  I  have  already  begun  two  compositions  of 
my  own  pen ;  I  hope  the  lamp  of  life  wiU  not  go  out  before  I 
finish  them." 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  Revolution  in  1821,  Coraes 
was  seventy-three  years  old ;  yet  even  at  this  advanced  age,  he 
kept  his  powers  at  their  utmost  tension  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  amid  the  clangor  of  arms  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  as  Mamourka  poetically  expresses  it,  his  clear  voice 
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was  continually  heard  crying:  daptrelrel  Oapaur^l  One  of 
Coraes'  most  beloved  correspondents  during  the  progress  of 
this  Revolution  was  Odysseus,  that  intrepid  leader  of  the 
mountain  tribes  of  Greece.  It  may  at  first  thought  seem 
strange  that  he  should  have  chosen  such  an  apparent  adven- 
turer for  one  of  his  most  intimate  correspondents;  but  this 
man — who  in  addition  to  all  the  ordinary  virtues  of  a  warrior, 
beauty,  strength,  swiftness  of  foot  and  intrepidity,  boasted  his 
descent,  not  unnaturally,  from  the  brave  and  crafty  hero  of 
Homer's  second  epic — was  admirably  calculated  to  stir  up  the 
souls  of  his  impulsive  and  excitable  countrymen.  Writing  to 
him  in  1824,  Ooraes  says  :  "  Since  last  April  I  have  run  with 
gouty  feet.  Surely  you  want  no  such  soldiers  as  that."  He 
also  calls  him  "  my  dear  son,"  and  speaks  of  himself  as  "  your 
old  father."  Capodistrias  was  another  of  the  Orecian  leaders 
of  whom  Coraes  was  very  fond.  In  truth,  it  was  partly  by  his 
recommendation  that  he  was  chosen  President  of  Greece. 
His  enemies  made  every  effort  to  persuade  Coraes  to  writ© 
against  him  and  thus  secure  his  overthrow,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Although  he  saw  clearly  that  every  one  of  these  leaders  had 
many  faults,  he  also  perceived  that  their  authority  and  influ- 
ence could  not  be  replaced.  In  1880  and  1831  he  published 
two  dialogues  in  defence  and  extenuation  of  Capodistrias' 
policy.  These  are  as  interesting  and  suggestive  as  the  rest  of 
his  works.  In  the  second  he  calls  George  IV.  "a  Sardan- 
apalus,"  and  with  equal  appropriateness  he  describes  Welling- 
ton as  ^^wooden-headed,"  for  his  stupid  opposition  to  all 
measures  of  reform  in  the  English  parliament. 

Kow  Coraes  did  not  thrust  himself  upon  the  attention  of 
such  men,  but  they  themselves  sought  his  acquaintance,  on 
account  of  the  influence  which  they  knew  him  to  possess 
among  his  countrymen,  by  reason  of  his  disinterested  patriotism 
and  his  marked  abilities.  This  is  best  shown  by  one  of  hiB 
own  earlier  letters  in  which  he  says :  "  Ton  are  troubled  that 
Capodistrias  did  not  seek  to  know  me.  I  am  not ;  it  pleased 
me.  What  has  a  dog  to  do  with  the  bath  ?  Not  that  I  am  a 
dog,  but  I  don't  wish  to  be  thought  to  flatter  the  great." 

In  1831,  when  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  Capodistrias 
reached  Coraes,  he  was  plunged  into  the  depths  of  deepair. 
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His  friende  oflEered  what  consolation  they  could,  which  was 
very  thankfully  reaeived,  but  no  human  solace  could  entirely 
heal  his  wounds.  The  end  was  now  fast  approaching.  Of 
Coraes*  life  during  this  latter  period  we  know  but  little ;  his 
was  not  a  character  which  made  itself  prominent;  even  some 
of  his  best  works  were  published  anonymously.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  sometimes  became  exceedingly  gloomy  and 
despondent.  For  instance,  at  one  time  we  find  him  saying : 
"  There  are  pistols  in  France,  opium,  and  the  Seine."  Else- 
where he  talks  in  a  much  more  cheerful  strain  and  says,  half 
playfully :  "  Before  I  enter  Charon's  boat." 

But  whether  gay  or  sad,  one  thought,  one  desire  continually 
filled  his  whole  soul,  namely,  the  future  of  his  beloved 
country.  Thus  he  says  at  one  time :  "  I  only  fear  that  I  shall 
close  my  eyes  before  I  hear  of  the  resurrection  of  Chios."  In 
another  place,  he  expresses  the  same  thought  in  the  following 
beautiful  figure  taken  from  his  beloved  classics:  "Tell  your 
descendants,  when  they  come  to  Paris,  to  seek  my  tomb  and 
shout  to  me  thrice,  '  Greece  has  been  freed  from  the  lawless 
race.' "  But  after  the  Eevolution  had  actually  been  consum- 
matedy  he  expresses  his  exultation  with  pardonable  pride :  "  I 
wanted  to  rouse  the  Greeks  from  their  long  sleep  ;  thank  G^d 
I  roused  them !" 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1833,  while  sitting  in  his  chair,  he 
fell  to  the  floor  with  a  shock.  Being  warned  by  his  medical 
instincts,  of  the  dangerous  character  of  his  malady,  he  sum- 
moned four  of  his  most  intimate  friends  among  the  Chians 
then  living  in  Paris,  to  his  bedside.  Two  of  these  men, 
Stephen  Galatti  and  Constantine  Theodoras  Bhalli,  are  grad- 
nates  of  Yale  College  of  the  class  of  1829.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers  to  learn  how  these  young  Greeks  were 
led  to  come  to  Yale.  Gtdatti  was  bom  in  Chios,  where  he 
resided  until  the  massacre  in  1822,  when  his  family  took 
refuge  in  Malta.  There  they  met  the  American  missionary. 
Rev.  Daniel  Temple,  by  whose  advice  Stephen  and  his 
younger  brother,  Pantoleon,  were  sent  to  Boston  in  1823. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  New  Haven,  where  they  prepared 
for  Yale,  and  graduated,  the  one  in  1829  and  the  other  in  1830. 
They  then  returned  to  Europe,  taking  up  their  final  abode  in 
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Syra.  Here  the  elder  brother  was  quite  successful  in  business, 
and  in  addition  to  this  served  for  many  years  as  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  island.     His  death  took  place  in  1876. 

To  these  friends,  then,  Coraes  entrusted  the  task  of  collect- 
ing and  cataloguing  his  books  and  MSS.  and  transmitting  them 
to  the  gymnasium  at  Chios.  They  not  only  fulfilled  this  im- 
portant request  to  the  letter  but  attended  him  througliout  his 
iUness  with  unparalleled  aflEection,  as  sons  would  a  father.  He 
died  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties  and  in  great  calmness  of 
mind  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  He  found 
great  consolation  during  his  last  hours  in  reading  the  136th 
psahn,  beginning,  "  O,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
good,  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever."  Just  before  he 
breathed  his  last,  he  turned  toward  a  bust  of  Demosthenes, 
which  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  and  uttering  the  word 
Ttarpic,  two  or  three  times,  he  expired.  "Coraes  has  died," 
said  a  friend,  "and  left  his  beloved  Greece  in  murky  dark- 
ness." But  his  life  had  been  well  spent  in  his  country's 
service.  He  left  only  1500  francs  in  money  and  a  mortgage 
on  his  books  and  pamphlets ;  but  he  left  an  everlasting  mem- 
ory in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Concerning  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  all  lovers  of  true  freedom  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  something  has  already  been  said ;  but  his 
acquaintance  with  distinguished  philologists  is  equally  note- 
worthy>  On  almost  every  page  of  his  letters,  we  see  mention 
made  of  some  famous  philologist  in  one  part  of  Europe  or 
another. 

In  fact,  Coraes  understood  as  thoroughly  as  any  man  that 
ever  lived,  how  intimate  is  the  connection  which  exists  between 
the  language  of  a  people  and  their  social  and  political  hfe. 
One  or  two  wonderfully  suggestive  remarks  of  his  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  bear  quotation.  Thus  he  writes :  "  Language  binds 
men  more  strongly  than  religion,"  and,  "  with  free  words  the 
Greeks  will  also  adopt  free  thoughts." 

But  before  we  speak  of  the  tributes  which  were  paid  to  his 
memory,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  in  regard  to  his  library. 
Several  of  his  works  were  left  unpublished  and  also  unrevised. 
Especially  noticeable  among  these  is  a  translation  of  Herod- 
otus, with  notes.    *  Some  time  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to 
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one  of  his  friends,  saying  that  he  would  finish  this  work  and 
send  it  to  him  from  the  other  world  1  Elsewhere  he  writes : 
"  While  working  on  Strabo,  I  have  not  neglected  Herodotus ; 
he  is  my  izpbx&yiuif  and  again:  "Heliodorus  proceeds; 
Herodotus  meanwhile  puts  up  at  an  inn  and  rests  for  a  month." 
And  still  again :  "  For  three  weeks  I  have  not  had  a  single 
hour  to  spend  upon  Herodotus."  An  examination  of  an  un- 
corrected and  a  corrected  draft  of  this  work  shows  one  what 
scrupulous  care  he  employed.  As  another  instance  of  the 
same,  we  find  him  saying  in  one  letter :  "  All  tlus  morning  I 
have  been  studying  over  one  phrase  of  Strabo."  Indeed,  he 
was  accustomed  to  remark  that  his  work  needed  not  only  revi- 
sion, but  revisions,  and  many  of  his  MSS.  were  found  with 
idpTia  did  xauiTifiOP,  "  fit  for  the  fire,"  branded  upon  them. 

His  library  contained  in  aU  three  thousand  volumes,  and  was 
the  more  valuable  because  many  of  the  books  were  carefully 
annotated  by  his  own  accurate  scholarship.  It  was  not  xmtil 
1850,  that  the  debts  on  this  large  collection  of  books  were 
fuUy  paid,  and  the  books  themselves  sent  to  Chios.  There 
they  remained  in  the  boxes  until  as  late  as  1870,  for  want  of  a 
suitable  building  ia  which  to  deposit  them. 

In  1835,  a  Greek  society  named  "  The  Coraes  "  was  founded 
in  Paris,  with  corresponding  members  in  various  cities  of 
Europe.*  The  Greeks  themselves  were  more  slow  to  do  him 
honor.  At  last  in  1870,  one  of  the  EhaUi  family  who  resided 
in  Paris,  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  suitable  memorials  of 
Coraes,  both  at  Athens  and  at  Paris.  The  outcome  of  this  move- 
ment was  the  foundation  in  1872  of  "The  Central  Coraes 
Society"  at  Marseilles,  under  whose  auspices  Mamourka's 
work,  which  we  have  used  so  freely  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper,  has  been  published.  After  Mamourka's  death,  the  work 
was  carried  on  by  Nicolas  Damala. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  society  was  to  write  letters  to 
the  Greeks  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  urging  them  to  take  part 
in  this  laudable  enterprise.  In  that  same  year,  1872,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  who  resided  in  London  called  together  the 
Greeks  of  that  city  in  the  interest  of  the  proposed  movement. 

*  Among  the  members  of  this  society  were  Chateaubriand  and  Victor 
Hugo. 
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At  this  meeting,  the  Greek  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James  was  present,  and  spoke  in  substance  as  follows: 
"  Beloved  countrymen,  the  cause  for  which  we  are  assembled 
is  in  itself  so  eloquent  that  my  weak  words  can  add  nothing  to 
its  significance.  Nevertheless,  since  you  have  desired  to  hear 
me,  I  will  address  you  for  a  few  moments,  and  above  all  things 
allow  me  to  thank  you  heartily  for  your  kindness  in  selecting 
me  to  preside  over  this  meeting,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
provide  a  suitable  memorial  for  a  great  light  and  benefactor  of 
our  race,  Adamantius  Coraes,  whose  name  will  ever  be  illus- 
trious and  immortal  in  the  history  of  our  fatherland.  The 
name  of  this  man  cannot  be  separated  from  our  national  regen- 
eration. He  is  the  link  which  binds  modem  Greece  with 
ancient  Hellas,  and  from  him  dates  the  new  phase  of  our 
spiritual  life."  He  goes  on  to  state  the  means  by  which 
Coraes  thought  that  the  seed  might  best  be  sown  for  the  Kevo- 
Intion,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  then  he  says : 
"Hence  come  the  two  great  works  of  Coraes,  the  editing 
of  our  classics,  with  helpful  notes  and  emendations,  accom- 
panied by  patriotic  Prolegomena,  and  the  moulding  of  our 
modem  Greek  tongue  into  the  type  which  it  to-day  poeaeBses. 
But  he  discovered  that  a  language  is  never  the  work  of  any 
one  man,  because  it  is  the  reflection  and  expression  of  the 
thought  of  a  whole  people ;  because  it  proceeds  from  the  very 
bosom  of  the  nation  and  forms  a  faithful  image  of  the  daily 
course  of  the  national  life ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  brought  back 
nor  forced  back  into  its  old  sources,  nor  does  it  remain  sta- 
tionary at  any  given  point  of  time.  Accordingly,  between  the 
extreme  Hellenists  and  the  extreme  vulgarists  Coraes  adopted 
the  via  media  of  wisdom ;  and  that  he  dbose  wisely  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  the  language  which  he  framed  became  and  is 
to-day  the  common  tongue  of  the  whole  Greek  race."  In 
regard  to  his  patriotic  aspirations  he  says :  "  I  had  the  pleasiure 
of  meeting  Coraes  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  had  one  sin- 
gle idea  in  his  mind,  the  greatness  of  Greece;  one  single 
feeling  in  his  heart,  the  love  of  Greece.  He  lived  in  the 
metropolis  of  France;  he  was  acquainted  with  distinguished 
men  in  every  walk  of  life ;  he  was  honored  by  the  savants  of 
Europe;   he  was  nearly  worshipped  by  his  more  intimate 
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friends  and  disciplee;  but  he  himfielf,  modest,  frugal,  con- 
stantly toiling,  showing  ever  the  simplicity  of  virtue  and  of 
truth,  made  himself  the  very  type  of  the  wise  men  of  old.  In 
his  soul  he  possessed  the  virtues  of  Socrates,  and  in  his  lan- 
guage the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  Xenophon.  I  see  three 
things  embraced  in  your  design :  the  removal  of  the  remains 
of  Corals  to  his  native  land;  the  erection  of  suitable  memo- 
rials to  his  name  both  at  Athens  and  in  Paris ;  and  the  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  his  works.  With  palms  of  rejoicing 
will  the  sacred  land  of  Greece  receive  his  bones.  With  justice 
is  it  proposed  to  raise  his  statue  near  the  all-hallowed  site  of 
the  heroic  and  successful  struggle  of  our  race.  It  is  eminently 
fitting  that  his  cenotaph  should  remain  in  that  glorious  land 
where  he  lived  and  worked,  which  honored  him  as  one  of  her 
own  children,  and  which  Corals  loved  not  less  than  the  soil  to 
which  he  owed  his  birth.  But  the  third  and  last  object  is  the 
crowning  one  of  all.  Distribute  the  works  of  that  wise  and 
good  teacher  into  every  comer  of  the  earth  where  the  Greek 
race  is  found.  This  beyond  aU  else  will  contribute  to  the 
preservation,  the  unfolding,  and  the  fature  glorification,  of  true 
Hellenism." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  appeal  was  eminently  suo- 
ceesfuL  Between  eight  and  ten  thousand  dollars  were  raised, 
four  thousand  being  given  in  Marseilles,  and  one  thousand  in 
New  York  Oily. 

WnjJAM  H.  Pabxb. 
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Abticlb   IV.  — professor   KNIGHT'S    NEW   LIFE   OF 
WORDSWORTH. 

The  Poetioal  Works  of  WiUiam  WbrdsvH/rth.  ChronologicaUj 
arranged  with  the  author's  varioiiB  readings,  and  many  new 
MSS.  hitherto  unpublished.  Edited  by  William  Enioht, 
LL.D.  Illustrated,  with  etchings  by  C.  O.  Musbat  from 
original  designs.  Eight  volumes,  8vo.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York. 

We  have  lately  been  reminded  in  impressive  fashion  of 
what  the  life  of  a  great  man  may  have  to  say  to  the  world 
upon  the  paramount  problem  of  how  to  live.  A  needed  ser- 
vice to  the  memory  of  Wordsworth  has  been  rendered  in  the 
Life  by  Professor  Knight,  which  after  a  delay  of  several  years 
has  at  last  completed  his  edition  of  the  poet's  works.  Professor 
Kjiight  defines  his  aim  as  being  '^to  produce  not  a  critical 
memoir  but  a  storehouse  of  facts."  The  result  is,  as  he  says, 
not  a  building,  so  much  as  a  quarry,  but  the  quarry  undoubt- 
edly is  just  what  scholars  are  in  want  of  at  present.  Multi- 
tudes of  stones  have  already  been  piled  in  multitudes  of 
buildings,  until  the  supply  has  waxed  so  scanty  that  critics  are 
constrained  to  unbuild  and  build  anew  with  the  old  pebbles 
ad  injmitv/m.     A  warm  welcome  to  the  quarry,  therefore ! 

"What  the  masses  mostly  need,"  says  the  author  in  his 
preface,  "  is  the  careful  collection  of  all  relevant  data  regard- 
ing the  chief  teachers  of  the  world,  the  publication  of  what  is 
helpful  to  the  understanding  of  these  teachers,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  all  that  is  irrelevant."  With  this  end  in  view,  he 
has  abstained  for  the  most  part  from  critical  comment,  and  let 
Wordsworth  himself  and  his  friends  teU  the  story  of  his  life 
whenever  it  was  possible.  Had  the  other  great  teachers  had  so 
faithful  a  biographer,  their  shades  had  been  less  restless  than 
we  must  think  they  have  been  if  they  have  any  concern  for 
the  affairs  of  this  little  planet. 
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Professor  Knight  expresses  the  conviction  that  "  the  tran- 
quillizing and  restorative  power  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  may 
be  as  profoundly  felt  by  the  masses  and  by  the  most  advanced 
radicals  (when  they  come  to  know  it)  as  by  the  most  conserva- 
tive minds."  May  it  prove  a  true  word  !  For  surely  no  one 
of  the  "choir  invisible"  or  the  choir  visible  utters  words  more 
pregnant  with  healing  to  an  age  that  is  harried  by  doubts  and 
somewhat  weary  with  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  science,  logic, 
and  business.  With  a  sense  of  the  refreshment  of  wind- 
blown summits,  mountain  lakes,  and  mirrored  clouds,  one 
passes  from  the  laboratory  or  the  market-place  to  walk  with 
the  homely,  wholesome  poet  in  Dichterlande.  The  journals 
of  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  particularly  the  Graamere  Jov/mal^ 
with  their  simple  narrative  of  household  kindliness  in  the  midst 
of  work-a-day  realities,  of  the  reading  and  gardening  together, 
the  long  walks  over  the  mountains,  and  the  plain  living  and 
high  thinking,  show  us  the  heart  of  a  life  from  which  it  is  a 
far  cry  to  our  own  scrambling,  money-getting,  scattering  exist- 
ence. If  once  the  many  could  see  the  beauty  of  such  a  life, 
the  ministrant  power  of  escape  to  solitary  nature,  and  not  only 
the  honor  and  independence  but  the  happiness  with  which  a 
poor  man's  days  may  be  crowned  if  he  so  wills  it  and  can  be 
content  with  poverty,  then  would  the  poems  of  Wordsworth 
have  fulfilled  their  high  destiny  in  which  he  himself  never 
ceased  to  trust.  "Trouble  not  yourseM  about  their  present 
reception,"  he  writes  to  a  friend.  "  Of  what  moment  is  that 
compared  with  what  I  trust  is  their  destiny ! — ^to  console  the 
afflicted,  to  add  sunshine  to  daylight  by  making  the  happy  hap- 
pier ;  to  teach  the  young  and  the  gracious  of  every  age  to  see, 
to  think,  to  feel,  and  therefore  to  become  actively  and  securely 
virtuous ;  this  is  the  office  which  I  trust  they  will  faithfully 
perform  long  after  we  (that  is,  all  that  is  mortal  of  us)  are 
mouldered  in  our  graves." 

"  Any  great  and  original  writer,"  says  Wordsworth,  defend- 
ing himself  from  the  missiles  of  the  tribe  of  JeflErey,  "  must 
himself,  in  proportion  as  he  is  great  and  original,  create  the 
taste  by  which  he  is  to  be  relished,  must  teach  the  art  by 
which  he  is  to  be  seen."  But  Woidsworth's  early  unpopularity 
had  imdoubtedly  some  reason  beyond  that  of  the  greatness 
VOL.  xvn.  17 
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and  originality  of  his  genius.  As  the  indiscriminating  praise 
of  the  fervent  Wordsworthian  has  not  contributed  much  to 
the  removal  of  that  unpopularity,  we  may  as  well  abandon  the 
battle-flag  of  the  partisan  and  frankly  admit  that  the  master 
had  faults,  and  faults  that  made  him  a  peculiarly  attractive 
target  for  the  fire  of  Jeffrey.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  criticise 
as  he  did.  We  too  can  say  that  Wordsworth  is  sometimes  flat 
and  prosy,  that  his  work  is  very  uneven,  and  that  some  of  it 
might  as  well  never  have  been  written.  It  is  true  that  he 
sometimes  descends  abruptly  from  the  ideal  to  the  very  matter- 
of-fact,  that  some  passages  of  the  Excursion  are  only  versified 
prose,  that  his  simplicity  sometimes  lapses  into  insipidity,  and 
that  he  lacked  humor  and  dramatic  power.  These  are  charges 
every  one  of  which  has  been  brought  against  Milton  as  well, 
though  with  less  bitterness,  and  these  faults  are  in  both  so 
obvious  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  much  space,  but  we  have 
seen  that  Milton  was  great  in  spite  of  them.  After  making 
these  admissions  then,  what  do  we  claim  for  Wordsworth? 
What  reason  have  the  critics  who  are  not  Saturday  Keviewers 
for  placing  Wordsworth  next  poet  after  Shakespere  and 
Milton,  as  some  of  them  do  t  The  claim  is,  that,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  inferior  poems  and  passages,  there  still 
remains  a  great  body  of  noble  poetry.  Can  we  justify  the 
assertion  in  regard  to  the  JEkocwrsion^  which  Wordsworth  him- 
self regarded  as  his  masterpiece  ?  We  shall  have  to  judge  it 
first  in  its  substance  and  then  in  its  form. 

Wordsworth  thought  that  a  true  poet  was  above  all  a 
teacher  and  that  was  what  he  himself  desired  to  be — a  great 
teacher.  The  first  question  then  is,  what  was  the  substance  of 
his  teaching  ? 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  Wordsworth's  philoso- 
phy, perhaps  too  much,  for  he  was  preeminently  a  poet  rather 
than  a  philosopher.  At  any  rate  he  left  the  distinct  formulat- 
ing of  his  philosophic  doctrine  to  his  followers  and  commenta- 
tors. However,  poetry  and  philosophy  spring  from  the  same 
root.  "  The  greatness  of  poetry,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  "  lies  in  a 
noble  and  profound  application  of  ideas  to  life,"  and  the  same 
may  surely  be  said  of  philosophy.  The  difference  is  in  the 
expression ;    the  poet  expresses   his  feeling  in  impassioned 
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speech ;  the  philosopher  reflects,  f ommlates,  and  expresses 
himseK  in  deliberate  language.  The  Exoursion  has  more  phi- 
losophy in  it  than  any  other  of  his  poems,  and  it  is  there  that 
we  find  most  fully  expressed  Wordsworth's  ideas,  and  the 
application  of  them  to  life.  In  his  projected  poem  of  the 
Reduse^  of  which  the  JSkcii/rsion  constituted  the  second  part, 
he  wished  to  embody  the  results  of  his  meditations  "  on  man, 
on  nature,  and  on  human  life."  Our  first  question  then  is, 
what  were  his  ideas  upon  these  three :  I.,  nature ;  II.,  man ; 
in.,  and  life? 

The  Excursion^  and  indeed  any  poem  that  Wordsworth  ever 
wrote,  is  fuU  of  his  peculiar  feeling  for  nature,  but  of  all  these 
the  lines  written  above  Tintem  Abbey  seem  to  us  to  give  the 
most  complete  expression  of  it  "  in  a  little  room." 

*'  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion ;  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountains,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood — 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a  feeling  and  a  love." 

This  had  been  Wordsworth's  feeling  when  a  boy.  In  after 
life,  when  experience  of  the  world  had  driven  away  the  "  dizzy 
raptures"  of  his  youth,  he  turned  to  nature  again  with  equal 
love,  but  now  it  had  gathered  the  ^'  remoter  charm  by  thought 
supplied."    Now  he  loved  it  because  he  found  there 

*'  A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

That  is  the  whole  doctrine  in  a  nutwshelL  It  has  been  weU 
said  that  Wordsworth's  doctrine  wsb  only  the  old  one  of  Aris- 
totle, that  there  is  a  soul  in  all  things,  a  soul  that  is  the 
constructing  force  of  the  outer  form,  the  living  essence  as 
opposed  to  the  changing  accident.  That  is  not  saying  that 
nature  is  God  (which  would  be  pantheism),  but  that  aU  nature 
is  a  manifestation  of  His  presence.* 

Wordsworth  thinks  that  nature  sends  out  to  man  influences 
and  emanations  which  pass  into  his  life,  although  they  do  not 
constitute  it.  Not  that  the  influences  are  like  in  kind  to 
humanity ;  different  scenes  have  influences  of  their  own,  but 

*  Ethics  of  Wordsworth,  A.  A.  Chapin. 
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these  are  Dot  human  until  they  touch  the  human  8ouL  To 
him,  every  landscape  had  a  spirit,  an  inner  truth.  It  was  his 
peculiar  gift  to  recognize  this  spirit  and  to  render  it  again  in 
his  poetry.  That  is  what  Mr.  Arnold  meant  by  Wordsworth's 
interpretative  power,  and  this  is  one  of  his  chief  charms.  So 
in  the  famous  description  of  the  sunrise  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Excursion : 

«  Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  maas,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  touched. 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  he  read 
Unutterable  love." 

The  only  words  here  that  appeal  to  the  outward  eye  are 
"  solid  frame  of  earth,"  '^  ocean's  liquid  mass,"  and  "  clouds." 
And  yet  no  merely  physical  description  could  give  us  the 
scene  so  vividly  as  this  purely  spiritual  one  that  gives  us  the 
^^  genius  loci "  instead  of  the  features.  It  is  often  said  that  he 
interprets  nature  by  throwing  his  own  subjectivity  into  it,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  true,  and  he  himself  cer- 
tainly thought  that  he  received  from  natore  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  gave.  His  idealism  is  very  far  from  the  ^^  pathetic 
fallacy."    He  saw  the  soul  of  things,  not  of  himseK. 

Nature  was  to  Wordsworth  always  a  giver  of  joy  and  peace. 
He  calls  her  bountiful : 

^'HeshaUflnd 
Who  seeks  not,  and  to  him  that  hath  not  asked 
Large  measure  shall  be  dealt." 

And  Wordsworth  seemed  to  feel  that  God  made  nature  to 
fulfil  this  mission.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Excursion  he 
traces  her  work  from  the  ancient  times.  Persian,  Chaldean, 
and  Greek  found  in  the  winds  and  other  elements,  and  the 
whole  circle  of  the  heavens, 

<'  A  sensitive  existence  and  a  GKmL" 

So  of  pagan  Greece  he  says : 

''A  spirit  hung, 
Beautiful  region  I  o'er  thy  towns  and  farms, 
Statues  and  temples  and  memorial  tombs  ; 
And  emanations  were  perceiv^ed." 
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The  Greek,  giving  a  half-human  soul  to  natural  objects, 
found  Naiads  and  Oreads  in  stream  and  mountain,  the  satyrs 
or  Pan  himself  Im'king  in  the  woods.*  So  nature  taught  them 
a  kind  of  religion,  but  we  keep  the  natural  object,  while  we 
find  in  it  a  manifestation  of  God.  As  a  shell  which  murmurs 
in  the  ear  of  a  child  the  cadences  of  the  sea  he  has  never  seen, 
such  is  the  universe  to  the  ear  of  faith.  To  one  who  will 
receive  its  teachings,  to  such  a  nature  as  the  Wanderer's 
described  in  the  first  book  of  the  JExoursion^  it  imparts 

"  Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things, 
Of  ebb  and  flow  and  ever-during  power, 
And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation. '^ 

To  such  a  man  as  that  Nature  is  an  educator.  "  This,"  says 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,*  "  is  the  idea  of  life  in  Nature  which 
Wordsworth  has  given  to  the  world.  It  fills  the  hearts  of  his 
readers ;  it  makes  of  Nature  a  new  thing  to  them ;  it  makes 
the  commonest  walk  in  the  woods  a  delight,  a  teaching,  a 
society;  it  fills  the  world  with  life  and  energy  and  joy;  it 
uplifts  us  sometimes  when  alone  among  the  hills, — when  Nature 
is  in  one  of  her  wild  moods,  and  her  life  is  most  intelligent 
and  most  eager, — ^into  a  kindred  ecstasy  in  which  we  long  to  be 
borne  away  with  wind  and  cloud  to  join  the  mighty  stream  of 
rejoicing  life." 

Secondly,  we  were  to  take  up  Wordsworth's  view  of  man. 
There  are  three  stages  to  be  marked  in  its  growth.  In  his 
youth  among  the  mountains,  before  he  had  mingled  much 
with  the  world,  man  hadT)een  only  a  vague  and  great  ideal  in 
his  mind.  When  the  French  Revolution  came,  it  appealed  to 
his  whole  heart  and  he  took  up  its  cause  with  eagerness.  He 
even  meditated  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work — ^a  plan  which 
he  was  fortunately  prevented  from  carrying  out,  else  the  world 
had  lost  a  great  poet  and  one  more  life  might  have  been  sac- 
rificed to  the  Revolution.  But  from  this  time  on,  there  was  a 
change  in  Wordsworth's  views  of  man  and  nature ;  man  now 
became  first,  and  nature  second  and  tributary.  Later,  when  he 
saw  the  selfishness  of  those  who  had  had  liberty  for  their 

•  Stopford  Brooke's  Theology  in  Poets,  p.  126. 
t  Theology  in  English  Poets,  p.  157. 
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watchword,  when  he  saw  those  very  men  trying  to  rob  Switzer- 
land of  her  freedom,  then  in  his  bitter  disappointment  he  almost 
lost  his  faith,  and  fell  into  a  deep  despair  from  which  only 
nature  and  the  companionship  of  his  sister  reclaimed  him. 
This  is  the  state  of  mind  that  the  Solitary  describes  in  the 
third  book.  Wordsworth  was  writing  there  from  a  bit  of  his 
own  eicperience.  But  he,  imlike  the  Solitary,  did  recover  from 
his  despondency  and  had  thereafter  a  truer  knowledge  of 
human  nature  than  he  had  before — ^the  product,  as  we  have 
seen,  first  of  a  lofty  but  undefined  ideal,  then  of  that  ideal  dis- 
appointed, and  lastly,  this  disappointment  corrected  by  the 
calm  judgment  of  life.*  This  check  to  his  enthusiasm  turned 
him  over  to  the  conservative  party  for  life  and  in  his  old  age 
his  conservatism  became  too  narrow,  perhaps  partly  on  account 
of  his  having  lived  so  much  apart  from  man.  But  he  never 
lost  his  love  of  freedom  or  his  sympathy  with  the  individual. 
The  first  book  of  the  Excursion  and  the  sixth  and  seventh,  the 
scenes  in  the  country  church-yard,  are  full  of  it.  One  of  the 
lessons  that  his  lonely  mountain  life  had  taught  him  was  that 
of  looking  at  a  man  as  he  really  is,  and  not  in  the  light  of  what 
he  really  possesses,  as  being,  not  as  having.  And  when  he  had 
learned  this  it  became  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  poetry 
to  express  it.  He  aimed  at  expressing  men's  passions  and 
feelings, 

''chiefly  those 

Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart. 

That  'mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life 

E^ist  more  simple  in  their  elements 

And  speak  a  plainer  language." 

Wordsworth  never  lets  us  forget  the  dignity,  the  poetry,  and 
the  pathos  that  may  be  in  the  humble  life,  in  the  poorest  that 
we  meet.  It  was  this  quality  of  his  that  made  him  George 
Eliot's  favorite  poet,  and  she  too  had  at  heart  the  same  great 
purpose,  the  glorifying  of  the  common  life  and  the  common 
people.  It  was  the  same  spirit  that  Bums  had  when  he  wrote 
*'  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  This  sympathy  with  the  humble 
is  something  that  Wordsworth  never  lost.  His  democratic 
principles,  like  his  idea  of  hmnanity,  were  better  defined  after 

*  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke. 
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he  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  Revolution  than  they 
had  been  before.  They  had  been  based  on  the  vague  phrase 
"  rights  of  man " ;  in  1814  they  were  based  on  the  fact  that 
God  had  given  the  same  gifts  to  all  alike,  common  duties  that 
make  common  rights. 

What  is  Wordsworth's  idea  of  life  as  resulting  from  his 
ideas  of  man  and  nature  ?  The  best  answer  to  this  is  given  by 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  in  substance  this.*  Wordsworth  con- 
ceived of  a  harmony  between  man  and  nature;  he  thought 
that  God  made  the  two  for  each  other,  and  that  we  should 
realize  in  the  marriage  of  the  mind  and  the  eternal  world  the 
pre-arranged  harmony.  This  is  the  true  burden  of  the  Excur- 
sion. To  reveal  this  underlying  unity  and  the  beauty  in  man 
and  nature  is  what  Wordsworth  conceived  to  be  the  chief  work 
of  poetry.  This  is  in  substance  what  he  says  in  the  fragment 
of  the  Reoiuse  prefixed  to  the  Mscursion : 

"Beauty  .... 

waits  upon  my  steps ; 
Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move ; 
An  hourly  neighbor,  Paradise,  and  groves 
Elysian,  fortunate  fields  like  those  of  old 
Sought  in  the  Atlantic  main,  why  should  they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things, 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was? 
For  the  discerning  intellect  of  man. 
When  wedded  to  his  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 
I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives. 
Would  chant  in  lowly  peace  the  spousal  verse 
Of  this  great  consummation." 

To  sum  up,  these  were  Wordsworth's  main  themes,  the 
ethical  teachings  which  appear  all  through  the  Excursion^  and 
especially  in  the  fourth  book  :  the  uplifting,  calming,  joy- 
giving  power  of  nature ;  the  dignity  of  the  humble  life  ;  the 
xmity  of  God,  man,  and  nature ;  the  philosophy  of  pain,  that 
could  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  the  melancholy  fear  subdued  by 
faith.  This  is  the  substance  of  what  he  meant  to  teach  when 
he  sang  "of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love,  and  hope,"  and 
a  very  beautiful  and  noble  substance  it  is. 

*  TheoU>uy  in  English  Poets,  p.  121. 
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But  a  man  may  be  a  good  philosopher  and  a  poor  poet.  We 
have  applied  only  one  test  of  poetic  excellence,  a  very  essential 
one,  indeed ;  but  will  the  form  of  the  Recursion  stand  criti- 
cism as  well  as  its  substance  ?  Many  think  that  its  decidedly 
philosophical  character  shuts  it  out  from  the  rank  of  the 
highest  poetry.  It  is  certainly  true  that  its  emphatically 
didactic  purpose  brings  with  it  a  danger.  When  Wordsworth 
sinks  into  mere  didacticism  he  ceases  to  speak  as  a  poet. 
When  he  speaks  really  under  the  influence  of  his  genius  the 
result  is  a  very  beautiful  and  noble  poetry,  but  sometimes  he 
mistakes  the  mere  promptings  of  his  own  high  and  generous 
nature  for  the  voice  of  his  "  demon " :  then  the  self  speaks 
instead  of  the  "  not  himself,"  and  then  he  becomes  prosy.  It 
is  this  that  keeps  the  tyro  in  Wordsworthianism  away  from  the 
ExGursion.  The  bits  of  desert  between  the  very  beautiful 
passages  frighten  him  away. 

This  strong  didactic  purpose  is  even  more  marked  in 
Wordsworth  than  in  Milton.  Both  sometimes  give  us  a 
feeling  of  premeditation.  It  takes  spontaneity  and  medi- 
tation together  to  make  the  artist,  and  in  Wordsworth 
especially  meditation  seems  occasionally  to  overbalance  the 
spontaneity.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  Milton  and 
Wordsworth  have  been  charged  with  the  same  faults.  The 
fact  is  not  without  its  significance.  Their  natures  were 
tuned  to  the  same  key ;  and  an  interesting  parallel  might 
be  drawn  between  the  two  men.  Both  had  the  same  loftv, 
serious  cast  of  mind  which  made  them  too  deeply  earnest  ever 
to  turn  aside  for  a  jest,  or  even  to  perceive  the  comic,  and 
Wordsworth  fell  into  more  disastrous  blunders  than  even 
Milton  did  for  this  very  lack  of  humor.  He  was  absolutely 
deficient  in  it.  Instances  of  this  are  easier  to  find  than  to  for- 
get, and  I  need  not  seek  for  them.  Like  Milton,  too,  Words- 
worth lacked  dramatic  power.  In  making  the  joys  and  pains 
of  humanity  his  own  he  always  made  them  Wordsworthian. 
His  characters  in  the  Incursion — the  Wanderer,  Pastor,  and 
Solitary — ^all  seem  like  different  phases  of  himself.  Neither 
poet  ever  made  objective,  real  men  and  women  like  Shakspere's. 
Both  had  subjective  natures,  and  a  rather  limited  knowledge  of 
human  kind  and  insight  into  characters — limited,  that  is,  in 
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comparison  with  Shakspere's.  And,  while  on  the  subject,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  certain  picture  of  Milton  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  existing  likenesses  of  Wordsworth  himself. 

We  have  been  mentioning  some  of  Wordsworth's  deficien- 
cies. Now  we  ask  again,  what  elements  of  greatness  had  he 
other  than  the  nobility  of  his  teaching?  What  are  the  dis- 
tinctly Wordfiworthian  characteristics  ? 

We  note  first,  a  rare  simplicity.  We  expect  this  as  it  was 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  thesis  on  the  door,  but 
Wordsworth  perhaps  owed  part  of  it  to  Bums.  It  is  a  char- 
acteristic less  marked  in  the  Eccv/rsion  than  in  his  shorter 
poems,  because  in  such  a  theme  he  needed  more  polysyllabic 
words  for  the  sake  of  precision.  But,  in  general,  plainness 
and  austerity  of  style  are  characteristic  of  him.  Secondly,  he 
had  perfect  genuineness.  If  ever  a  man  looked  into  his  heart 
and  wrote,  it  was  Wordsworth.  The  third  characteristic,  seri- 
ousness, has  already  been  noted  as  one  which  he  shared  with 
Milton.  The  fourth  is  a  glad,  an  almost  radiant  serenity.  This 
may  seem  a  strange  statement,  for  to  many  the  tone  of  the 
Excursion  seems  sombre,  but  to  Wordsworth  this  serenity  was 
one  of  the  gifts  of  "bountiful  nature."  See  what  are  the 
thoughts  with  which  the  Wanderer  turns  away  from  Margaret's 
cottage : 

"  The  weeds  and  the  high  spear-grass  on  that  wall, 
By  mist  and  silent  raindrops  silvered  o'er, 

did  to  my  heart  convey 
So  still  an  image  of  tranquillity, 
So  calm  and  still,  and  looked  so  beautiful 
Amid  the  uneasy  thoughts  which  filled  my  mind, 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 
From  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grief 
The  passing  shows  of  being  left  behind, 
Appeared  an  idle  dream  that  could  not  live 
Where  meditation  was.    I  turned  away 
And  walked  along  my  road  in  happiness" 

This  was  what  Wordsworth  received  from  nature,  a  joy  born 
of  faith,  hope,  and  love  that  overmastered  sadness.  The  fifth 
characteristic  is  the  "eye  that  sees  into  the  life  of  things," 
the  gift  of  the  poet's  imagination  that  invested  every  thing  it 
touched  with  a  peculiar  charm.     I  need  only  cite  for  example 
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the  description  in  the  last  book  of  the  Excursion  of  the  image 
of  the  ram  in  the  water : 

**  We  saw 
A  two-fold  image ;  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same  I    Most  beautiful, 
On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb, 
The  breathing  creature  stood ;  as  beautiful, 
Beneath  him,  showed  his  shadowy  counterpart. 
Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky, 
And  each  seemed  center  of  his  own  fair  world." 

It  is  such  passages  as  these  that  beget  Wordsworthians. 

The  Excursion  is  not  a  poem  that  easily  fits  itself  to  the 
established  classification.  Perhaps  it  goes  into  the  niche  of 
pastoral  epic  as  well  as  anywhere,  but  it  seems  false  to  call  that 
epical  which  is  so  distinctly  philosopliical  and  didactic  in  its 
plan,  and  which  is  almost  without  action.  Nothing  could  be 
slighter  than  its  framework  of  narrative :  the  Pedlar  and  the 
Poet  wandering  over  the  mountains,  and  talking,  by  a  ruined 
cottage,  of  the  history  of  its  last  inhabitant ;  then  visiting  the 
Solitary  whose  despondency  and  scepticism  the  Wanderer  tries 
to  cheer ;  then  the  Pastor  finding  them  in  the  country  church- 
yard and  narrating  the  histories  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  buried  there ;  and  finally  a  visit  to  the  neighboring  lake. 
That  is  all ;  simply  a  three  days'  excursion.  But  that  plot,  if 
it  can  be  called  a  plot,  was  all  sufficient  for  Wordsworth's  pur- 
pose. It  gave  a  frame-work  for  conversation,  and  the  Exear- 
sion  is  after  all  just  what  Wordsworth  meant  it  to  be  and 
what  Lamb  found  it,  a  "noble  conversational  poem."  And 
even  if  the  conversation  grows  somewhat  dull  at  times,  yet  we 
are  not  wearied,  because  we  feel  ourselves  swept  away  into 
"  the  land  of  mists  and  mountains,"  with  wind  and  sunshine 
all  about  us. 

Still,  Wordsworth's  best,  most  perfect  work  is  not  in  the 
Excursion,  but  in  his  shorter  poems.  He  intended  the  Reduse 
(of  which  the  Excursion  wa«  only  the  second  part,  but  the 
last  one  finished)  to  be  his  great  master-piece,  "a  Q-othic 
church,"  he  says,  to  which  his  smaller  poems  are  "as  the 
shrines,  oratories,  and  sepulchral  recesses  in  it," — and  these  are 
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words  that  remind  us  of  the  famous  comparison  of  Paradise 
Lost  to  a  cathedral.  The  figure  will  serve,  if  we  do  but  re- 
member that  Wordsworth's  Gothic  church  is  like  the  one  he 
describes  in  the  fifth  book. 

"  Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile, 
But  large  and  massy ;  for  duration  built : 
With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
By  naked  rafters  delicately  crossed, 
Like  leafless  underboughs,  'mid  some  thick  grove, 
All  withered  by  the  depth  of  shade  above.'* 

This  Gothic  church  is  one  whose  charm  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  grouping  of  its  masses,  or  in  its  architectural  effect,  as  in 
its  exquisite  little  chapels  and  oratories,  the  sweet  and  suffering 
faces  of  madonnas  and  the  saints'  pictures  here  and  there  looking 
down  from  the  bright  windows ;  in  the  great  upward  sweep  of 
its  spire,  and  in  the  noble  and  sacred  spirit  of  the  whole. 
Many  there  are  who  will  tarry  in  the  chapels  rather  than  ex- 
plore the  whole,  but  those  who  enter  in  will  feel  upon  their 
spirits — 

'^  A  grateful  coolness  fall,  that  seems  to  strike 
The  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate  awe 
And  natural  reverence  which  the  place  inspires." 

Arlisle  M.  Young. 
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Article  V.— THE  ETHICS  OF  EVOLUTION. 

This  subject  has  recently  been  discussed  in  The  Forum  by 
Mr.  Lilly.  But  his  criticism  was  a  very  diluted  reproduction 
of  a  much  stronger  Article  in  the  Nineteenth  Ccfrvtury  a  year 
or  so  before.  The  position  assumed  was  one  that  would  sug- 
gest to  most  readers  Mr.  Lilly's  desire  to  set  aside  evolution  as 
the  precondition  to  constructing  a  system  of  ethics.  Some  of 
the  objections  were  effective  enough,  in  so  far  as  they  would 
require  a  conception  of  evolution  consistent  with  ethical  facts, 
but  the  tone  of  hostility  against  the  general  application  of  that 
doctrine  to  etliics  conveyed  the  impression  that  we  were  obliged 
to  choose  between  one  or  the  other  alternative.  This  may 
have  been  very  far  from  Mr.  Lilly's  intention.  But  we  venture 
to  assert  that  this  was  the  feeling  of  most  readers,  while  the 
great  disparity  between  the  irresistible  cogency  of  the  argu- 
ments for  evolution  and  the  ineflSciency  of  Mr.  Lilly's  argxi- 
mentv/tn  ad  conseqvsntiam  against  it  was  such  as  to  tempt  every 
reader  who  is  sensitive  to  the  signs  of  the  times  to  cast  his  lot 
with  evolution,  with  all  its  real  or  apparent  consequences, 
rather  than  to  trust  the  keeping  of  their  reason  to  a  spirit 
which  has  always  been  opposed  to  scientific  progress.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  theory  was  sweeping  everything  before  it 
like  a  whirlwind,  and  victory  is  always  a  powerful  means  to 
conversion.  In  the  middle  ages  the  form  and  fortunes  of  a 
religious  creed  were  to  a  large  extent  contingent  upon  the  issue 
of  a  battle.  Half-hearted  believers  were  always  ready  for 
submission.  Although  the  pressure  and  interests  at  present 
are  of  a  different  kind  from  those  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded  they  are  quite  as  effective  in  deciding  the  attachments 
of  certain  orders  of  minds.  Of  this  we  do  not  complain, 
because  it  is  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  A  choice  has 
to  be  made  and  the  presumptions,  owing  to  repeated  successes, 
are  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  well  supported  scientific 
theories  that  the  force  of  any  other  possibility  is  hardly  felt, 
and  even  if  it  were  felt,  could  not  be  accepted  without  satisfac- 
tory evidence  in  its  support.     But  unfortunately  the  popular 
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decision  is  too  often  based  upon  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  evolution,  and  a  less  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of 
the  doctrine.  In  such  cases,  faith  becomes  the  resource  of  men 
that  may  have  laughed  at  it  all  their  lives  when  applied  to  any 
other  doctrine.  But  this  is,  perhaps,  incidental  to  the  main 
topic  of  consideration.  Yet  it  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
calling  attention  to  the  diflSculties  with  which  the  critic  of  evo- 
lutionary ethics  has  to  contend.  On  the  one  hand,  the  theory 
of  evolution  is  so  well  supported  by  vast  multitudes  of  facts,  by 
tlie  success  of  its  explanatory  power  when  applied  to  those  facts, 
and  by  the  acceptance  of  the  best  scientific  minds,  that  it  seems 
foolhardy  to  question  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temper  of 
public  confidence  in  science  is  so  sympathetic  with  the  prestige 
gained  by  the  achievements  of  the  past,  and  so  powerless  to 
dispute  the  general  claims  of  evolution,  that  every  criticism 
designed  to  correct  false  impressions  is  construed  as  an  attempt 
to  refute  the  doctrine  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs ;  for  it  is  such  a  baneful 
hindrance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

But  a  man  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to  evolution  because  he 
will  not  join  in  that  optimistic  view  of  it  which  so  many  of  its 
apostles  would  like  us  to  accept.  Pessimistic  forecasts  of  its 
possible  influence  and  tendencies  are  not  false  because  they  are 
pessimistic.  The  truth  may  often  have  very  unwelcome  con- 
sequences in  its  wake,  and  those  who  revolt  against  pessimistic 
fears  are  as  often  harboring  illusions  as  their  less  hopeful 
opponents.  The  fact  is,  and  few  are  more  conscious  of  this 
than  Mr.  Huxley,  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  contains  the 
possibilities  of  the  most  tremendous  moral  consequences  of  any 
theory  ever  proposed  by  man.  We  have  scarcely  yet  begun 
to  feel  its  influence  and  may  realize  comparatively  little  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come,  except  that  history  moves  more  rapidly 
in  decades  now  than  in  centuries  of  the  past.  As  an  evidence 
of  its  influence  we  may  adduce  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
four  of  the  leading  men  of  the  century,  Huxley,  Darwin, 
Spencer,  and  Carlyle.  Its  destructive  influence  is  demonstrable 
in  these  cases :  whether  for  good  or  iU  every  one  must  decide 
for  himself.  But  this  levelling  power,  which  it  has  exercised 
and  will  exercise  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  future  when 
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it  becomes  as  fully  a  staple  of  general  knowledge  as  the  theory 
of  gravitation,  consists  entirely  in  the  impression  that  man 
must  regulate  his  conduct,  as  he  does  his  thinking,  according 
to  the  laws  of  "nature."     While  this  is  true  within  certain 
limits,  it  is  false  beyond  them.     But  distinctions  are  not  always 
drawn,  and  our  dependence  upon  "nature"  in  many  respects  is 
extended  to  dependence  upon  it  in  all.     In  the  weakness  of 
theories  which  were  not  founded  upon  natural  laws,  we  get 
into  the  habit  of  regarding  "  nature "  with  its  ultimata  as  the 
supreme  guide  to  our  minds,  and  so  expect  or  endeavor  to 
explain  existing  phenomena,  or  to  deduce  from  the  action  of 
"  nature  "  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  our  conduct.    When  it 
comes  to  evolution  for  a  principle  upon  which  to  construct 
ethics,  looking  to  the  realization  of  a  better  state  of  things  than 
actually  exist,  we  meet  only  with  the  right  of  the  strong  as  the 
determining  factor  of  all  that  has  ever  been  realized,  and  must 
stand  aghast  at  the  consequences  of  applying  any  such  princi- 
ple to  the  amelioration  of  society.     Hence,  the  humiliating 
conception  of  man  which  evolution  teaches  in  contrast  with 
that  better  idea  of  himself,  which,  if  it  was  mistaken,  neverthe- 
less was  a  stimulus  to  higher  achievement ;  and  the  hopeless 
endeavor  to  find  any  exemplary  encouragement  in  the  action  of 
"nature,"  or  some  noble  purpose  and  method  which  it  was  the 
aim  of  "  nature  "  to  realize,  have  only  had  the  effect  of  turning 
man's  ideals  and  hopes  into  illusions.    The  only  means  which 
"  nature  "  exhibits  in  the  process  of  gaining  her  ends  is  opposed 
to  all  that  is  moral.    When  we  consult  her  oracles,  therefore, 
for  a  basis  of  ethics,  we  find  or  are  told  that  there  is  none. 
The  impression  that  this  is  the  outcome  of  evolution  is  not  yet 
general.     It  may  be  that  it  is  not  a  legitimate  consequence  of 
it.     But  evolutionists  are  not  industrious  to  prevent  deception 
in  this  matter,  while  the  general  development  of  their  own 
minds  shows  that  they  are  succumbing  more  and  more  to  the 
pessimistic  influence  of  their  doctrine  precisely  in  the  direction 
we  have  indicated.    A  combination  of  circumstances,  political, 
social,  moral,  and  perhaps  economical,  prevents  any  such  practi- 
cal consequences  as  may  be  brought  about  by  a  long  period  of 
time,  with  successive  generations  of  men,  and  the  changes  they 
involve,  but  this  is  no  disproof  of  the  possibilities  which  we  are 
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considering  and  which  represent  evolution  as  radically  modify- 
ing our  ethical  conceptions. 

We  said  that  this  tendency  of  the  doctrine  could  be  illustra- 
ted in  the  experience  of  four  of  the  leading  minds  in  this  cen- 
tury. We  proceed  to  show  this  in  a  conclusive  manner,  and 
the  inference  from  it  will  be  easy.  We  wish  to  show  that  the 
principles  upon  which  evolution  is  based,  at  least  in  the  present 
state  of  human  thought,  are  relaxing  all  the  influences  which 
have  tended  to  sustain  the  ideal  aims  of  ethics,  and  are  setting 
up  in  their  stead  conceptions  that  can  only  turn  civilization  into 
Pandemonium.  Mr.  Huxley's  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  doctrine  and  its  influence  upon  the  mind.  In 
his  earliest  work  on  "  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  his  optimism  is 
predominant  and  he  ventures  to  emphasize  the  vast  moral 
superiority  of  man  over  the  brutes,  although  tracing  his  physi- 
cal kinship  with  the  apes.  "No  one,"  he  says,  *4s  more 
strongly  convinced  than  I  am,  of  the  vastness  of  the  gulf 
between  civilized  man  and  the  brutes ;  or  is  more  certain  that 
whether  from  them  or  not,  he  is  assuredly  not  of  them.  No 
one  is  less  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  present  dignity,  or 
despairingly  of  the  future  hopes  of  the  only  consciously  intel- 
ligent denizen  of  this  world :"  and  then  at  a  length  which  we 
cannot  reproduce  in  these  pages,  he  expatiates  upon  the  gran- 
deur of  human  history  and  achievement,  notwithstanding  man's 
lowly  origin,  and  the  method  by  which  his  results  were  attained. 
But  many  years  afterward,  in  the  Nmeteenth  Century^  after 
mature  reflection  upon  the  theory  of  evolution  he  expresses 
himself  in  a  very  different  tone.  Here  are  two  significant 
passages: 

'*  In  the  cycle  of  phenomena  presented  by  man,  the  animal,  no  more 
moral  end  is  discernible  than  in  that  presented  by  the  lives  of  the  wolf 
and  the  deer.  However  imperfect  the  relics  of  pre-historic  men  may 
be,  the  evidence  which  they  afford  clearly  tends  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  before  the  origin  of  the  oldest 
known  civilizations,  men  were  savages  of  a  very  low  tyx)e.  They 
strove  with  their  enemies  and  their  competitors ;  they  preyed  upon 
things  weaker  or  less  cunning  than  themselves  ;  they  were  bom,  mul- 
tiplied without  stint,  and  died,  for  thousands  of  generations,  alongside 
the  mammoth,  the  uros,  the  lion,  and  the  hyena,  whose  lives  were 
spent  in  the  same  way;  and  they  were  no  more  to  be  praised  or  blamed 
on  moral  grounds  than  their  less  erect  and  more  hairy  compatriots." 
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And  again  in  a  thrust  at  Frederic  Harrison  he  uses  similar 
vigorous  language : 

''  I  know  no  study  which  is  so  unutterably  saddening  as  that  of  the 
evolution  of  humanity  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  annals  of  history.  Out 
of  the  darkness  of  pre-historic  ages,  man  emerges  with  the  marks  of 
his  lowly  origin  strongly  upon  him.  He  is  a  brute,  only  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  other  brutes;  a  blind  prey  to  impulses,  which  as  often  as 
not  lead  him  to  destruction ;  a  victim  to  endless  illusions  which  make 
his  mental  existence  a  terror  and  a  burden,  and  fill  his  physical  life 
with  barren  toil  and  battle.  He  attains  a  certain  degree  of  physical 
comfort  and  develops  a  more  or  less  workable  theory  of  life,  in  such 
favorable  situations  as  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  of  Egypt,  and 
then  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  struggles  with  varying  for- 
tunes, attended  by  infinite  wickedness,  bloodshed,  and  misery,  to  main- 
tain himself  at  this  point  against  the  greed  and  ambition  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  makes  a  point  of  killing  and  otherwise  persecuting  all  those 
who  first  try  to  get  him  to  move  on;  and  when  he  has  moved  on  a  step, 
he  foolishly  confers  post  mortem  deification  on  his  victims.  He  exactly 
rei>eat6  the  process  with  all  who  want  to  move  a  step  yet  farther." 

Schopenhaur  could  not  give  a  more  painful  picture  than 
this,  and  no  one  will  question  the  source  of  the  influence  which 
produces  so  terrible  a  view  of  the  past  and  so  hopeless  a  pros- 
pect for  the  future. 

Of  Mr.  Spencer's  case,  a  word  will  suffice.  Headers  of  his 
^'  Social  Statics,"  published  first  in  1850,  will  recall  the  fact 
that  one  chapter,  that  on  "  The  Divine  Idea,  and  the  Condi- 
tions of  its  Eealization,"  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  theism. 
In  the  preface  to  the  American  edition  in  1864  he  expressly 
states  that  he  no  longer  abides  by  the  teleological  implications 
of  that  chapter.  In  1875,  a  foot-note  to  the  same  chapter 
says:  "Were  I  now  to  re-write  this  chapter  the  theological 
implications  of  the  argument  would  be  avoided."  When  we 
recall  the  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  Darwin's  "  Origin  of 
Species "  appeared  in  1859,  and  recur  to  the  stiU  more  impor- 
tant fact  that  the  principal  works  of  Mr.  Spencer  upon  evolu- 
tion were  written  between  1850  and  1875,  we  easily  discover 
what  influence  had  drawn  him  away  from  the  "  Divine  Idea." 

The  general  reader  is  more  familiar  with  the  incident  of 
Darwin's  gradual  alienation  from  his  early  religious  beKefs, 
and  the  frank  manner  in  which  he  avowed  the  agnostic  con- 
clusions to  which  his  study  of  the  phenomena  of  evolution  had 
brought  him  shows  the  tendencies  of  the  doctrine  in  spite  of 
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optimistic  claims  to  the  contrary.  In  the  "  Descent  of  Man," 
he  spoke  of  "The  ennobling  belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
Omnipotent  God,"  but  his  "  Life  and  Letters "  show  that  the 
contemplation  of  the  immoral  spectacle  represented  in  the 
fearful  struggle  for  existence,  apparent  everywhere  in  the 
known  universe,  had  efEectuaUy  enervated  those  beliefs  which 
had  enabled  him  to  look  upon  the  administration  of  nature  as 
a  moral  scheme,  often  represented  as  a  scene  of  Edenic  happi- 
ness. But  evolution  and  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  corol- 
lary of  Malthusianism,  turned  these  beliefs  into  illusions. 

The  case  of  Carlyle  is  more  striking  and  significant,  because 
all  his  life  he  had  rejected  with  disdain  every  doctrine  which 
was  offensive  or  dangerous  to  moral  idealism.  How  he  felt 
toward  evolution  is  told  in  an  anecdote  of  his  meeting  with 
Mr.  Huxley  after  the  latter's  return  from  his  lectures  on  the 
subject  in  New  York.  Mr.  Huxley  was  accosted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  "  You  are  spending  all  your  life  to  prove 
that  men  are  descended  from  monkeys,  while  it  takes  more 
than  our  civilization  to  prevent  them  from  being  ogres."  But 
it  was  at  the  close  of  his  life  when  the  vehemence  of  his  youth 
was  exhausted,  and  when  scientific  conquests  in  regio^  to 
man's  origin  had  been  almost  completed,  that  the  moral  out- 
look of  things  extorted  from  him  an  unwilling  confession,  that 
the  conception  upon  which  he  depended  for  combatting  indif- 
ference to  morals  was  falling  into  ruin,  or  vanishing  behind 
the  aU-devouring  eclipse  of  evolution,  and  no  more  interesting 
or  significant  an  instance  of  utter  moral  powerlessness  and 
despair  is  recorded  of  any  man.  It  appeared  as  the  death  . 
knell  to  his  philosophy,  and  the  intellectual  collapse  which  it 
foreshadowed  is  depicted  in  the  following  language  of  Mr. 
Fronde: 

"  He  refused  Darwin's  transmutation  of  species  as  unproved ;  he 
fought  against  it,  though  I  could  see  he  dreaded  that  it  might  turn  out 
true.  If  the  life  of  man  was  no  more  than  the  life  of  an  animal,  if  he 
had  no  relation,  or  none  which  he  could  discern,  with  any  heing  higher 
than  himself,  God  would  become  an  unmeaning  word  to  him.  Carlyle 
often  spoke  of  this  and  with  evident  uneasiness.  He  was  perplexed  by 
the  indifference  with  wiiich  the  Supreme  Power  was  allowing  its  exist- 
ence to  be  obscured.  I  once  said  to  him,  not  long  before  his  death, 
that  I  could  only  believe  in  a  Qod  wiiich  did  something.  With  a  cry 
of  pain,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  he  said, '  He  does  nothing.' " 

VOL.  xvn.  18 
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This  was  a  siirrender,  and  although  we  do  not  agree  that  his 
theological  conception  of  the  basis  of  morals  is  the  correct  one, 
because  it  is  permeated  throughout  by  too  much  reverence  for 
mere  power  or  force,  and  the  motives  inspired  by  the  notion 
of  mere  authority,  nevertheless  the  instinct  which  led  him  to 
recognize  the  danger  of  removing  a  conception  that  has  been 
in  many  instances  the  highest  moral  ideal  yet  attained  by 
humanity,  is  to  be  respected  for  what  it  implies,  namely  :  that 
we  cannot  go  to  the  lower  animal  world  for  the  principles  of 
conduct.  The  principle  by  which  man  has  been  elevated  is 
an  ideal,  not  the  imitation  of  what  is  below  him.  But  the 
tendency  of  evolution  to  discredit  many  of  the  traditional 
beliefs  connected  with  man's  progress  has  carried  with  it  the 
moral  ideals  that  have  been  the  vitalizing  impulse  to  his 
achievements,  and  it  is  these  that  are  threatened  by  adopting 
Darwinism  which  aspires  to  be  the  universal  solvent  of  philo- 
sophic problems.  The  relaxation  of  moral  enthusiasm  which 
it  produced  in  the  instances  quoted,  or  if  habit,  environment, 
education,  and  inherited  influences  prevailed  to  retain  a  true 
conception  of  morals  and  moral  earnestness  in  any  of  them, 
the  tendency  to  that  relaxation  is  marked  by  the  consciousness 
that  nature  is  only  a  spectacle  of  remorseless  cruelty  and  a 
poor  object  of  reverence  in  the  place  of  the  moral  being  which 
evolution  abandons. 

But  we  are  not  engaged  in  a  refutation  of  evolution.  So 
far  as  the  present  discussion  is  concerned,  every  aspect  of  the 
doctrine  may  be  true.  It  certainly  does  give  a  truer  concep- 
tion of  what  man  is  and  has  been,  than  all  those  systems  which 
magnified  the  chasm  between  him  and  the  brute.  Man's 
vanity  and  pride  have  assigned  him  a  rank  and  a  dignity 
which  the  facts  of  his  conduct  will  not  justify.  He  has 
flattered  himself  that  he  is  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
which  may  be  true  for  all  that  we  know.  But  his  conduct 
only  shows  him  a  little  worse  than  the  devil.  The  cynic  and 
the  pessimist  are  right.  What  we  call  civilization  has  accom- 
plished less  than  some  would  have  us  believe.  Man's  real 
nature  and  habits  are  not  so  far  removed  from  total  depravity 
as  the  revolt  against  the  theological  dogma  of  that  name  might 
indicate.    The  means  he  employs  to  deceive  and  injure  his 
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fellows,  the  cruelty  lie  practices  upon  his  inferiors  in  nature, 
hifl  cunning  and  knavery  in  politics,  in  commercial  trade,  and 
in  social  aspirations,  his  greed  and  ambition,  his  universal  self- 
ishness in  public  and  private,  with  a  catalogue  of  vices  that 
would  make  a  volume, — all  these  present  a  creature  that  would 
discourage  the  hopes  of  any  moralist  who  is  not  deceived  by 
fanciful  notions  about  the  superior  character  of  man.  We  can 
see  that  gooJi  may  come  out  of  knowing  these  facts,  and  so  be 
grateful  to  evolution  for  proving  and  emphasizing  them.  But 
all  this  is  irrelevant  to  the  question  whether  the  theory  fur- 
nishes the  principle  or  the  ideal  end  by  which  man  is  to  be 
made  better.  Unless  it  does  provide  this  condition,  it  must  fail 
as  an  ethical  theory.  We  may  grant  it  all  the  power  it  claims 
for  explaining  the  origin  of  things,  but  this  is  not  to  idealize 
its  facts,  its  laws,  or  its  causes  for  human  example  and  imita- 
tion. A  sense  of  idealization  must  have  occurred  before  any 
feeling  of  duty  could  either  originate  or  be  effective,  and  this 
idealization  must  either  represent  something  better  than  reality, 
or  reality  must  come  up  to  the  standard  of  what  is  ideal.  In 
the  former  case  the  doctrine  of  evolution  does  not  supply  the 
condition  demanded  by  ethics.  In  the  latter  case,  its  advocates 
either  misrepresent  the  administration  of  nature,  or  they  must 
admit  the  inadequacy  of  their  doctrine  for  ethical  purposes. 

The  whole  difficulty  originates  in  a  circumstance  not  suffi- 
ciently considered  by  either  the  friends  or  foes  of  evolution. 
This  is  the  long  standing  antithesis  between  the  ideas  of 
nature  and  of  God,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  that 
nature  is  a  creation  and  a  revelation  of  God.  The  history  and 
development  of  this  antithesis  cannot  be  discussed  here  although 
it  would  be  valuable  as  preparing  the  way  for  an  analysis  of  an 
important  question.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  re- 
marking the  fact  that  the  conception  of  nature  has  always  been 
the  smybol  for  that  kind  of  inflexible  and  unchanging  law 
which  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  associate  with  a  free 
wiU  and  intelligence  except  by  robbing  them  of  all  moral 
character.  Even  in  the  mythological  stage  of  reflection,  a 
period  which  Lotze  so  flnely  calls  "the  beautiful  youth  of 
man,"  and  when  the  phenomena  of  nature  were  looked  upon 
as  a  carnival  of  spirits,  human  consciousness  was  not  wholly 
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exempt  from  a  belief  in  the  fixity  of  events  which  appeared  to 
disturb  the  loveliness  of  its  illusions.  A  fearful  spectre  always 
loomed  up  in  the  background.  It  assumed  the  form  of  Fixtey 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  produced  a  nightmare  upon  the 
Greek  mind,  and,  as  knowledge  increased,  the  idea  of  personal 
spirits  above  man  was  gradually  eliminated  from  the  problem 
of  philosophy  and  morals.  But  man  has  never  been  able  per- 
manently to  look  with  composure  upon  the  Gorgon  face  of 
brute  reality,  and  hence  under  the  influence  of  a  system  of 
cooperating  forces  philosophical,  religious,  and  political,  after 
the  decline  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  he  has  endeavored 
to  conceal  or  to  transform  the  realities  of  nature  by  his  concep- 
tion of  God.  But  a  dangerous  paralogism  was  lurking  in  the 
twofold  character  of  that  conception.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
was  that  of  a  cause  or  power  which  subordinated  nature  to  its 
'sovereignty.  This  was  the  only  escape  from  philosophic 
dualism  and  at  the  same  time  forced  the  conclusion  that  the 
handiwork  must  contain  traces  of  its  creator's  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  conception  of  God  was  a  moral  ideal  trans- 
cendently  superior  to  anything  discoverable  in  nature,  and  so 
was  not  assured  of  having  either  a  personal  reality  outside  of 
human  consciousness,  or  an  interest  in  a  moral  administration 
of  the  physical  world  which  did  not  reveal  it.  As  long  as  the 
study  of  nature  was  neglected,  idealism  succeeded  in  minimiz- 
ing or  in  keeping  out  of  view  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
contrast  between  the  ideal  character  of  God  and  the  thoroughly 
unideal  character  of  his  creation.  But  when  scientific  curiosity 
could  no  longer  be  suppressed  and  when  evolution  came  in  to 
consummate  our  knowledge  of  nature,  a  spectacle  was  revealed 
in  "natural  selection,"  "the  struggle  for  existence,"  and  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest"  that  simply  paralyzes  every  mind  that 
had  looked  upon  the  admimstration  of  nature  as  a  type  of  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  goodness.  The  wisdom  might  be  there,  but 
the  goodness  was  not,  and  in  addition  to  the  doubt  raised  about 
the  existence  of  God  by  such  facts,  the  quick  and  easy  inference 
drawn  from  them  was,  or  is  Ukely  to  be,  that  man  can  hardly 
be  bound  by  any  conceptions  or  laws  which  the  author  of 
nature  has  not  seen  fit  to  embody  in  his  own  action. 

This  is  the  impression  which  is  so  fatal  to  common  moral 
ideals,  and  which  will  play  such  terrible  havoc  with  the  ordi- 
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nary  mind  when  traditional  influences  have  been  eliminated  by 
the  general  acceptance  of  evolution.  We  have  shown  what 
effect  it  had  upon  the  minds  of  its  chief  apostles  and  may  ex- 
pect it  to  exercise  a  more  revolutionary  influence  upon  minds 
which  are  not  so  well  protected  against  its  disintegrating  power. 
Man  cannot  alter  definite  and  long  established  convictions  with 
impunity  when  a  moral  ideal  is  involved.  Greek  and  Eoman 
civilization,  and  the  French  Eevolution,  are  proofs  of  this. 
Evolution  changes  our  point  of  view  from  the  theocentric  to 
the  physiocentric,  and  in  so  doing  has  exhibited  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  nature  a  method  of  action  which  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  morals  and  can  no  m6re  be  made  the  principle  of  virtue 
than  civilization  can  be  based  upon  perpetual  war.  The  theo- 
centric position  may  not  be  true,  but  its  assumed  alternative, 
the  physiocentric,  with  its  struggle  for  existence  and  the  moral 
upheaval  it  threatens,  is  less  true,  and  makes  it  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  vast  difference  between  the  idealism  of  the 
past  and  the  pessimistic  realism  of  nature,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Huxley,  without  recalling  Carlyle's  allusion  to  Vesuvius. 
"  The  earth,  green  as  she  looks,  rests  everywhere  on  dread 
foundations  were  we  farther  down,  and  Pan  to  whose  music 
the  Nymphs  dance  has  a  cry  in  him  that  can  drive  all  men 
distracted."  Can  any  means  be  discovered  to  calm  alarm,  or 
to  show  that  men's  apprehensions  are  illusory  ? 

'^  Nature,"  says  Goethe,  "  is  an  object  of  fear,  not  of  rever- 
ence." Now  it  is  reverence  of  some  kind  that  is  the  primary 
condition  of  morals.  We  shall  not  affirm  that  it  must  be  the 
reverence  of  God,  although  we  can  be  true  to  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience only  if  we  admit  that  the  conception  of  God,  when 
idealized,  has  always  shed  a  beautiful  lustre  over  the  specula- 
tions of  history  and  of  hope,  and  has  had  not  a  little  influence 
in  the  moral  development  of  man,  even  after  accepting  the 
worst  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  sins  committed  in 
that  name.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  Carlyle  uttered  a  cry 
of  despair  when  he  saw  the  doctrine  of  evolution  driving 
everything  before  it.  It  was  carrying  with  it,  in  his  estima- 
tion, the  foundation  of  ethics.  His  error  could  easily  be 
pointed  out  had  we  the  time  and  space  to  do  so :  but  when  we 
appreciate  what  the  ideals  have  been  that  have  accompanied 
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man's  development,  it  is  not  strange  that  Carlyle  and  all  who 
assume  the  need  of  relying  upon  nature,  or  of  regarding  it 
other  than  it  is,  in  order  to  encourage  moral  action,  should  feel 
compelled,  after  the  disclosures  of  evolution,  only  to  stand  by 
and  watch  the  immortal  idea  of  God  vanishing  in  thunder- 
clouds. It  is  reverence  for  an  ideal  above  the  laws  of  nature 
that  is  the  basis  of  morals.  But  if,  in  the  revelation  of  de- 
velopment, Ixion  discovers  that  he  has  been  embracing  a 
cloud,  he  is  not  likely,  when  disenchanted  of  his  illusion,  to 
find  in  anything  that  is  left  an  object  of  respect  to  supply  the 
inspiration  which  has  been  lost. 

But  we  are  not  invoking  the  bugbear  of  consequences  in  order 
to  refute  evolution :  for  we  do  not  think  any  remedy  can  be 
produced  to  avoid  them  by  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  meta- 
physics or  theology.  Evolution  has  come  to  stay  and  will 
modify  our  ethics  whether  we  will  or  no.  But  it  is  proper  to 
present  the  contrast  between  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  the 
right  of  the  strong,  and  the  principle  upon  which  we  endeavor 
to  rise  above  the  "  laws  of  nature,"  and  to  ask  whether  evolu- 
tion, as  it  is  founded  upon  those  laws,  can  reconstruct  ethics  or 
supply  the  ideal  by  which  man  regulates  his  moral  conduct. 
If  it  does  not,  we  can  demand  either  that  the  theory  be  modi- 
fied, or  that  it  be  confessed  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  problem.  The  fact  is,  as  we  have  seen,  nature  is  a 
Medusa  head  on  which  no  moralist  can  look  and  live,  and 
although  we  camiot  ignore  evolution  in  ethics,  we  have  only  to 
remark  one  crucial  fact  which  effectually  assigns  that  doctrine 
a  secondary  place  in  the  determination  of  moral  conduct. 
Upon  this  fact  we  concentrate  all  the  emphasis  possible.  It  is 
that  the  whole  of  man's  moral  achievements  have  been  effected 
hy  jfmtting  Ivmits  to  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  value  and 
importance  of  this  generalization  cannot  be  exaggerated  and  is 
the  most  direct  refutation  of  the  claim  that  evolution,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  "  laws  of  nature,"  has  the  first  and  last  word  to 
say  in  fixing  the  maxims  of  ethics.  Mr.  Huxley  has  admitted 
this  generalization  and  stated  it  very  forcibly  in  one  of  his 
essays,  but  without  any  consciousness  of  its  vast  significance  or 
of  the  limitations  it  imposes  upon  the  interference  of  evolution 
in  morals.     Mr.  Spencer  is  similarly  unconscious  of  what  he 
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concedes  when  he  sajs,  "  that  ethics  has  for  its  subject  matter 
that  form  which  universal  conduct  assumes  during  the  last 
stages  of  evolution."  After  this  statement  he  ought  to  have 
seen  that  what  had  been  said  of  the  conduct  of  infusoria  and 
polyps  is  irrelevant  to  the  problem,  although  very  interesting 
and  instructive.  But  to  raise  the  structure  of  ethics  above 
everything  embodied  in  the  struggle  for  existence  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  animal  creation,  and  to  condition  man's  improve- 
ment upon  the  discovery  and  use  of  some  means  to  frustrate 
the  terrible  operation  of  such  a  law,  or  to  limit  it,  is  granting 
all  that  the  most  obstinate  opponent  could  demand,  and  offers 
the  hopeful  prospect  of  something  better  than  despair  or 
pessimism  as  the  ideal  of  the  future. 

It  is  true  enough  that  such  a  criticism  does  not  oppose  evo- 
lution. It  is  only  a  demand  that  this  doctrine  shall  not  usurp 
the  functions  of  a  science  which  is  not  mainly  historical.  Evo- 
lution is  doing  a  very  legitimate  work  in  destroying  illusions, 
but  the  confidence  which  it  inspires  in  this  field  cannot  be 
transferred  to  any  attempted  reconstruction  under  shelter  of 
that  doctrine  upon  the  idea  of  '^  nature,"  because  the  antithesis 
between  this  and  the  moral  ideal  has  been  so  sharply  drawn 
that  this  antithesis  requires  previous  consideration  in  order  to 
avoid  consequences  worse  than  the  illusions  which  are  dissi- 
pated by  Darwinism.  The  truth  of  this  will  be  seen  if  we 
thoroughly  realize  what  consequences  to  life  would  be  involved 
in  adopting  as  the  highest  norm  of  conduct  the  maxim  which 
is  the  expressed  formula  of  evolution  ;  that  might  is  the  only 
right  which  the  struggle  for  existence  or  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  seems  to  exemplify.  Nor  is  it  the  religious  interests 
alone  that  are  concerned  in  such  a  warning.  Criticisms  of 
evolutionistic  morals  are  most  likely  to  come  from  that  school 
of  thought,  and  so  to  awaken  suspicion,  perhaps  with  some 
justice,  when  we  consider  the  uniform  series  of  defeats  which 
theological  thought  has  suffered.  But  not  to  apologize  for  its 
derelictions  or  to  indicate  a  position  from  which  it  may  be  jus- 
tified, there  are  men  whose  religious  presuppositions  wiU  not 
be  in  the  way  of  the  cogency  of  their  opinions.  They  are 
John  Morley  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Not  having  been 
absorbed  in  that  kind  of  study  which  makes  the  physical 
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f ormnte  of  evolution  the  associating  centers  of  thought  they 
were  both  conscious  of  a  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the 
real,  and  the  significance  it  had  for  morals  which  the  habitual 
student  of  evolution  does  not  always  realize,  but  does  not 
question  when  brought  to  his  notice.  They  as  students  of 
man,  independently  of  the  mere  physical  causes  which  coope- 
rated in  his  development,  were  moralists,  and  in  both  of  them 
will  be  found  that  sympathy  for  humanity  which  is  not  only 
the  highest  characteristic  of  a  thinker,  but  also  insures  an 
appreciation  of  conceptions  above  the  application  of  mere 
power  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  race.  Hence  both  of 
them  plainly  tell  us  that  "  nature  "  is  no  source  for  the  moral 
ideals  which  are  to  govern  the  will ;  or  if  not  "  nature,"  the 
idea  of  "nature"  as  it  is  so  constantly  represented.  There 
may  be  avast  difference  between  "nature"  and  our  conception 
of  nature,  but  in  constructing  the  basis  of  morals  as  a  theory, 
we  can  deal  only  with  the  idea  of  nature,  and  unless  that  pro- 
vides something  equal  in  moral  value  to  the  principles  to  be 
guaranteed  by  it  we  must  either  give  up  what  has  hitherto 
passed  for  ethics,  or  confess  the  inadequacy  of  our  supposed 
foundation  of  it.  Most  readers  are  familiar  with  Mill's  terri- 
ble arraignment  of  nature  in  his  posthumous  essays  on  religion. 
He  closes  that  impeachment  with  the  statement  that  "con- 
formity to  nature  has  no  connection  whatever  with  right  and 
wrong.  The  idea  can  never  be  fitly  introduced  into  ethical 
discussions  at  all."  "  It  has  two  principal  meanings:  it  either 
denotes  the  entire  system  of  things,  with  the  aggregate  of  all 
their  properties,  or  it  denotes  things  as  they  would  be,  apart 
from  human  intervention.  In  the  first  of  these  senses,  the 
doctrine  that  man  ought  to  follow  nature  is  unmeaning,  since 
he  has  no  power  to  do  anything  else  than  follow  nature.  In 
the  other  sense,  the  doctrine  that  he  ought  to  make  the  spon- 
taneous course  of  things  the  model  of  his  voluntary  actions,  is 
equally  irrational  and  immoral.  Irrational,  because  all  human 
action  whatever  consists  in  altering,  and  all  useful  action  in 
improving,  the  spontaneous  course  of  nature;  immoral,  be- 
cause the  course  of  natural  phenomena,  being  replete  with 
everything  which  when  committed  by  human  beings  is  most 
worthy  of  abhorrence ;  any  one  who  endeavored  in  his  actions 
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to  imitate  the  natural  course  of  things  would  be  universally 
seen  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  wickedest  of  men." 

Diderot,  in  a  delicate  case  of  conscience,  where  the  virtue  of 
a  wife  was  pitted  against  the  life  of  herself  and  children, 
observed :  "  In  truth,  I  think  nature  heeds  neither  good  nor 
evil ;  she  is  wholly  wrapped  up  in  tWo  objects,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  individual  and  the  propagation  of  the  species." 
"True,"  remarks  John  Morley,  "but  the  moral  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  is  so  much  wrung  from  the  forces 
that  Diderot  here  calls  nature." 

Both  of  these  views  are  but  different  versions  of  what  has 
been  admitted  by  Huxley ;  namely,  that  all  moral  achievement 
is  proportioned  to  the  extent  to  which  man  can  assign  limits  to 
the  struggle  for  existence,  and  any  system  of  evolution  which 
disregards  that  fact  or  that  principle  will  be  found  wanting. 
The  most  conjimon  error  of  both  the  speculative  and  the  ordi- 
nary mind  is  that  it  fails  to  distinguish  adequately  between  the 
process  and  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  latter  aims  to  form- 
ulate the  basis,  law,  or  principle  which  will  explain  the  series 
of  phenomena  represented  in  the  process,  and  the  connection 
of  each  unit  with  every  other.  But  we  are  not  always  assured 
that  we  have  recognized  in  the  theory  all  that  exists  in  the 
process.  If  so,  the  formulated  theory  is  defective,  not  in  its 
scientific  conception  of  the  facts,  but  in  its  explanation  of 
them.  A  theory  may  then  be  partly  true,  and  partly  false ; 
true  in  its  general  denomination  of  the  process,  but  inadequate 
or  false  in  assuming  that  the  principle  behind  the  process  is 
equal  to  the  functions  assigned  it.  And  we  may  go  farther, 
and  assert  that  a  theory  may  be  perfectly  adequate  in  the 
causal  explanation  of  a  process,  but  inadequate  in  its  deduc- 
tion of  moral  rules  from  the  principle  which  serves  as  a  phys- 
ical explanation  of  phenomena.  This  is  precisely  the  prime 
error  of  evolutionists  in  their  application  of  their  doctrine  to 
ethics.  The  principle  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  may  be  an  adequate  explanation  of  cer- 
tain phenomena,  but  they  afford  no  basis  for  legislative 
purposes,  and  ethics  is  legislative,  not  explanatory.  They  are 
merely  principles  of  force  and  indicate  the  means  of  making 
an  idea  effective,  not  of  constituting  its  worth  and  legitimacy. 
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The  explanation  of  a  fact  is  one  thing  and  the  moral  value 
both  of  the  fact  and  the  principle  which  accounts  for  it  is 
another.  Hence  we  may  easily  enough  accord  the  struggle  for 
existence  aU  the  causal  explanatory  power  claimed  for  it,  but 
deny  the  adequacy  of  the  theory  so  embodied  for  validating,  or 
even  psychologically  or  logically  explaining,  moral  principles 
and  moral  ideals.  These  must  transcend  the  struggle  for 
existence,  although  they  may  employ  the  principle  represented 
in  it  to  make  their  own  existence  effective.  The  value  of 
keeping  this  limitation  in  view  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  check  to  misplaced  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
regarding  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The 
actual  achievements  of  the  theory  have  concealed  this  limita- 
tion, while  the  assimied  dependence  of  ethics  upon  a  general 
philosophic  theory  of  the  universe  has  carried  with  the  admis- 
sion of  evolution  its  application  to  that  field  of  phenomena  in 
their  nature  and  validity  as  well  as  their  origin.  But  in  the 
first  flush  of  fairly  won  victory  we  may  not  always  coimt  the 
cost  and  the  consequences  of  it,  and  they  may  be  sufficient  to 
impair  the  value  of  the  victory  itself.  Precisely  thus  we  may 
be  hailing  a  triumph  that  is  destined  to  issue  in  the  loss  of  all 
the  moralization  the  race  has  gained,  merely  because  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  moral  from  the  only  principle  recognized  by  our 
doctrine  must  eviscerate  every  system  of  ethics  founded  upon 
it.  Even  the  establishment  of  a  truth  may  be  at  the  expense 
of  a  moral  ideal,  when  that  truth  happens  to  antagonize  a  view 
with  which  the  ideal  was  associated.  Our  solicitude  should  be 
to  avoid  this  consequence  which  may  not  be  a  necessary  one, 
except  to  the  logic  of  association.  But  it  is  nevertheless  inevi- 
table when  our  fundamental  principle  is  divested  of  all 
affinities  with  the  moral.  Thus  the  idea  of  "  nature,"  con- 
ceived as  excluding  the  moral,  leaves  the  problem  of  ethics 
untouched  and  unsolved ;  conceived  as  including  it,  it  is  value- 
less for  antagonizing  any  of  the  theories  to  which  evolution  is 
opposed.  But  it  generally  has  the  former  conception  in  all 
speculative  efforts  and  produces  an  influence  to  accord  with 
the  implications  involved.  There  is  a  fixed  connection  be- 
tween what  a  man  believes  or  admires  and  what  he  is.  If  it 
be  a  moral  ideal  above  the  principle  of  "  nature,"  something 
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by  which  to  meafiure  his  imperfection,  he  may  hope  to  direct 
his  will  by  a  superior  object :  but  if  it  be  only  the  spectacle  or 
example  of  what  is  below  him ;  if  he  can  aim  at  nothing 
higher  than  the  exercise  of  force,  he  may  well  despair  of  the 
future,  for  it  would  only  present  him  as  the  victim  of  hopeless 
illusions.  "  Nature,"  viewed  from  the  plane  of  ethics,  is  only 
a  spectacle  of  non-moral  forces.  It  is  the  fierce  indignation  at 
injustice  aud  wrong  everywhere  manifested  by  mere  con- 
formity to  natural  law,  and  the  splendid  endeavor  to  realize 
some  unattained  ideal,  that  makes  man's  conduct  ethical,  and 
LDvests  life  with  so  much  moral  grandeur,  although  for  the 
moment  that  it  passes  it  may  be  marked  by  a  shadow. 

J.  H.  Hyslop. 
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Aeticle  VI.— an   open   LETTER   IJST  RE  THE   ARTI- 
CLE ENTITLED  "A  POETICAL  HEART-BREAK/' 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  New  Enolandeb  and  Yale  Review. 

DecMT  Sir : — Under  the  title  of  "  A  Poetical  Heart-break," 
an  anonymous  writer  dating  from  the  University  Club,  New 
York,  published  in  the  New  Englamder  for  August  an  at- 
tempt to  trace  a  private  experience  in  certain  lyrics  and  verses 
of  Lord  Tennyson,  and  to  fasten  upon  them  a  definite  personal 
meaning  for  which  no  warranty  has  been  given  by  the  poet 
himself,  and  for  which  I  venture  to  think  no  warranty  can  be 

[Note. — ^It  is  due  to  the  writer  of  "  A  Poetical  Heart-break  "  to 
say  that  in  sabmitting  his  MS.  to  the  editor  he  deprecated  even 
more  strenaously  than  this  critic  does  the  possibility  of  an  unwar- 
rantable intrusion  within  the  precincts  of  a  poet's  private  life 
through  the  medium  of  his  verses,  and  expressly  withdrew  the 
Article  from  consideration,  or  acceptance,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
editor  it  was  open  to  objection  on  this  ground.  But  as  it  neither 
invents  nor  urges  any  theory  controversially,  but  merely  follows  a 
train  of  thought  which  leads  to  a  sufirgestive  study  of  a  favorite 
poet  in  a  new  aspect,  and  largely  by  quotation,  it  was  deemed 
quite  safe  to  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  sift  the  fanciful  from 
the  serious,  and  accept  or  reject  according  to  his  or  her  own 
choice  and  judgment.  Apparently  his  commentary  does  not 
go  beyond  the  sanction  of  the  text  either  in  expression  or  infer- 
ence, and  the  writer  carefully  refrains  from  asking  any  one  to 
accept  either  the  poet's  lines  or  his  own  interpretation  as  literal 
biography.  The  only  thing  for  which  he  may  perhaps  be  held 
responsible  is  in  venturing  to  detect  and  trace  a  possible  reality 
as  the  moving  inspiration  of  what  very  likely  may  be  mere  random 
poetic  fancies  in  the  mode '  of  expression ;  and  in  deducing  from 
this  the  solution  of  an  interesting  psychological  problem.  If  the 
solution  is  correct  the  study  may  be  not  without  interest  and  profit 
to  some,  aside  from  its  immediate  personal  bearing,  since  it  reveals 
mental  and  emotional  conditions  which,  if  not  true  to  actual 
experience  in  this  instance,  might  well  be  so  in  some  others. — 
Ed,  New  Englakder  and  Yale  Review. 
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adduced.  Had  the  writer  not  disclaimed  for  his  Article  the 
character  of  ^jeu  cP  esprit j  it  would  have  been  possible  to  class 
it  with  that  which  he  cites  from  the  St.  Jcumes  OazettCy  and 
with  those  burlesques  of  the  laureate  which  have  occasionally 
appeared  in  Punch,  His  disclaimer,  however,  is  unequivocal ; 
and  as  Lord  Tennyson  has  recently  felt  obliged  to  repudiate 
through  his  son  certain  identifications  of  persons  and  localities 
by  the  author  of  "  In  Tennyson  Land "  and  others,  and  to 
insist  that  the  lyrics  in  question  are  entirely  dramatic,  I  ven- 
ture to  ask  your  courtesy  to  allow  me  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
your  anonymous  contributor.  Permit  me  therefore  briefly  to 
analyze  his  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  four  several  characters,  three  of  which 
belong  to  the  poet's  earlier  period,  are  selected  as  representing 
the  various  phases  of  a  personal  passion  and  of  its  subject,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  feeling,  in  catastrophe,  in  texture,  and 
in  setting  the  poems  are  quite  unlike,  and  that  their  appear- 
ance covers  a  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  These 
are  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  the  Letty  of  "  Edwin  Morris," 
the  Cousin  Amy  of  "Locksley  Hall,"  and  the  heroine  of 
"Maud." 

Allow  me  to  devote  a  word  or  two  to  each  of  the  four  lyrics. 
In  the  first  we  have  a  lover  evidently  belonging  to  the  lower 
walks  of  life  committing  suicide  because  he  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  love  a  cold  patrician  beauty,  who,  when  he  declares  his 
passion,  fixes  on  him  a  vacant  stare  and  slays  him  with  her 
noble  birth.  It  is  a  subject  familiar  enough  in  English 
romance — one  that  we  naturally  meet  with  in  a  country  in 
which  an  aristocracy  of  birth  forms  a  prominent  part  of  its 
social  life ;  and  it  may  be  dismissed  without  further  comment. 

In  "  Locksley  Hall "  the  subject  is  a  different  one  :  the  poet 
endeavors  to  bring  before  us  the  effect  of  a  disappointment  in 
love  upon  a  noble  and  sensitive  spirit  capable  of  turning  for 
consolation  to  the  thoughts  that  make  us  men  and  to  the  serried 
history  of  the  development  of  mankind.  The  lovers  here  are 
cousins ;  and  it  is  the  poverty  of  the  hero,  who  in  this  case  is  a 
poet  and  a  gentleman,  and  the  weakness  of  the  heroine,  "  ser- 
vile to  a  shrewish  tongue,"  which  furnish  the  catastrophe. 
Amy  marries  the  wealthy  suitor  favored  by  her  guardians,  and 
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her  lover  finds  relief  from  hia  disappointmeiit  in  a  passion  of 
the  intellect — by  absorption  in  the  mental  and  material  prog- 
ress of  the  race.  Here  the  heroine  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
Lady  Clara ;  it  is  her  weakness  and  not  her  strength  which 
hastens  the  catastrophe :  and  the  single  point  of  similarity 
between  the  two  lyrics  lies  in  their  having  for  their  subjects 
some  phase  of  disappointed  love. 

In  "  Edwin  Morris "  there  are  certain  elements  which  are 
common  to  "  Locksley  Hall,"  and  others  that  are  common  to 
"  Maud,"  though  the  heroine  differs  from  both  the  poet's  later 
characters,  and  the  similarity  is  only  in  some  part  of  the  catas- 
trophe. It  is  to  be  noted  also  that,  though  coming  in  time 
before  the  intenser  feeling  either  of  "  Maud  "  or  of  "  Locksley 
Hall,"  the  lover  is  already  able  to  look  back  upon  his  love 
serenely,  and  to  pardon  her,  not  for  her  own  sake,  but  because 
she  forms  a  part  of  those  fresh  days  which  do  not  now  return. 
It  is  pain  sanctified  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  by  that  feeling 
which  the  .imagination  attaches  almost  always  to  the  distant 
past. 

In  "Maud  "  the  subject  is  a  wider  one  than  in  either  of  the 
lyrics  I  have  instanced.  Its  theme  is  the  power  of  love  to 
bring  harmony  into  a  life  disturbed  by  the  shallowness  and  in- 
sincerity of  the  modem  era — ^by  its  Manchesterism,  its  hollow 
political  Quakerism,  its  policy  of  peace  at  any  price  with  or 
without  honor,  its  obtrusion  of  a  mercantile  standard  as  a  meas- 
ure for  the  souls  of  men.  The  course  of  true  love,  however, 
does  not  run  smooth :  a  family  feud,  growing  out  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  heroine's  father,  interposes  at  first  a  barrier  to 
their  union,  though  Maud  is  faithful  to  her  lover  throughout 
and  willing  to  brave  everything  for  his  sake.  In  a  duel  forced 
upon  him  against  his  will,  the  lover  slays — or  thinks  he  slays — 
Maud's  brother,  and  is  obliged  to  flee  the  country.  From  the 
anarchy  of  feeling  engendered  by  .this  catastrophe,  the  hero  is 
rescued  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War,  which  he 
looks  npon  as  an  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  seLflshness  has  not 
quite  dominated  the  heroic  in  the  national  life.  He  enlists  in 
his  country's  army ;  embraces  the  purpose  which  the  present 
seems  to  assign  him ;  and  is  at  one  with  his  kind  through  a 
common  suffering  voluntarily  endured. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  several  elements  of  the  poems  which 
yonr  contributor  has  instanced ;  it  will  be  for  the  reader  to 
judge  whether  their  divergences  of  feeling  and  of  action  tend 
to  support  or  to  preclude  the  theory  he  has  elaborated  when 
measured  by  the  customary  canons  of  criticism. 

The  insinuation  that  the  appearance  of  the  In  Menwriwni 
no  earlier  than  1850  is  due  to  the  cause  suggested  by  your  con- 
tributor is  one  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  close  :  it  is  simply 
a  gratuitous  surmise  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  But  when 
your  contributor  attempts  to  establish  his  theory  by  an  appeal 
to  the  In  Memoricmi  itself — ^telling  us  that  this  "  cannot  be 
read  in  its  full  significance"  by  the  light  of  the  death  of 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam  alone,  and  importing  his  interpretation 
of  the  poem  into  it  to  explain  in  it  what  he  is  pleased  to  con- 
sider occult,  and  maintains  that  the  element  he  has  discovered 
"  may  be  said  to  constitute  almost  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
entire  poem,"  he  is  trenching  upon  grounds  of  literary  criti- 
cism, as  well  as  upon  what  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  utterances 
of  bereaved  affection;  and  may  be  subjected  to  analysis  in  his 
turn. 

Permit  me  therefore  to  dissect  a  few  of  his  assumptions. 
The  first  lines  quoted  are  the  closing  quatrain  of  the  sixty- 
eighth  division  of  the  poem : 

"  But  ere  the  lark  hath  left  the  lea 
I  wake  and  I  discern  the  truth  ; 
It  is  the  trouble  of  my  youth 
Which  foolish  sleep  transfers  to  thee." 

It  would  seem  that  no  key  to  these  lines  would  be  needed  by 
any  thoughtful  reader,  since  in  order  to  understand  them  it  is 
simply  necessary  that  the  division  shall  be  studied  as  a  whole. 
In  the  opening  verse  the  poet  tells  us  that  "  when  in  the  down 
he  sinks  his  head,"  sleep  robs  him  of  the  grief  which  follows 
his  waking  moments,  since  in  sleep  he  cannot  think  of  his 
friend  as  really  dead,  but  dreams  of  him  as  walking  with  him 
"  as  ere  he  walked  forlorn."  But  the  phantasmagoria  of  sleep, 
which  robs  him  of  his  personal  sense  of  loss,  retaliates  by  trans- 
ferring the  look  of  sadness  from  his  own  face  to  his  friend's : 
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' '  But  what  is  this  ?    I  turn  about, 
I  find  a  trouble  in  thine  eye, 
Which  makes  me  sad  I  know  not  why ; 
Nor  can  my  dream  resolve  the  doubt." 

What  hifi  dream  cannot  do,  however,  his  waking  fancy  does  do ; 
he  tells  us  that  ere  the  lark  has  left  the  lea  he  wakes  and  he 
discerns  the  truth  :  it  is  the  trouble  of  his  youth — that  is,  his 
sorrow  for  his  friend's  decease — which  foolish  sleep  transfers 
to  the  dreamed  of  features  of  his  friend. 

In  other  words,  the  grief  of  which  he  is  relieved  by  sleep  is 
not  obliterated;  it  is  only  transferred  to  the  person  of  his 
friend  :  the  two  for  a  moment  seem  to  change  their  places.  In 
the  realm  of  dreams  he  is  himself  not  the  bereaved  but  the 
bereaver.  As  more  than  once  occurs  in  the  poem,  the  poet  is 
permitted  to  study  and  dwell  upon  his  grief  as  though  it  were 
outside  himself,  as  though  he  were  not  its  subject  but  its  ob- 
ject. Eead  in  this  sense,  the  puzzle  which  your  contributor 
finds  in  the  lines  entirely  disappears. 

The  second  quotation  is  from  the  fifty-ninth  division,  where 
the  poet  apostrophizes  Sorrow  as  the  spirit  of  grief  personified, 
addressing  her  throughout  the  four  quatrains  of  which  it  is 
composed.  It  is  to  her  that  the  lines  italicised  are  addressed ; 
and  I  am  unable  to  discern  that  they  present  any  difficulty 
when  read  in  their  true  connexion. 

Again :  with  regard  to  the  opening  lines  of  the  seventieth 
division,  your  contributor  tells  us  that,  while  these  may  properly 
apply  to  the  dead  friend  of  the  poet,  "  the  closing  verse  evi- 
dently has  another  inspiration."  Let  me  confess  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  discover  upon  what  ground  so  singular  a  dictum  may 
be  founded.  After  telling  us  that  he  is  unable  to  see  the 
features  of  his  friend  aright  when  he  strives  to  paint  them  on 
the  background  of  the  mind,  but  that  "  the  hues  are  faint  and 
mixed  with  hollow  masks  of  night,"  the  poet  adds  that  what 
he  cannot  do  by  the  powers  of  his  will  "  a  wizard  music  "  does 
for  him  by  rolling  away  the  curtain  that  oppresses  him : 

''  And  through  a  lattice  on  the  soul 
Looks  thy  fair  form  and  makes  it  still." 

This  it  seems  to  me,  is  comprehensible  enough :  and  it  has 
been,  I  believe,  an  accepted  canon  of  interpretation  for  at  least 
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three  centuries  that  where  a  simple  and  obvions  sense  exhausts 
the  language  of  any  writer,  an  occult  and  strained  interpreta- 
tion is  inadmissible. 

The  assertion  that  ^'  it  is  with  the  sweetheart  only  "  that  he 
communes  in  the  verses  commencing  (oxxn.) : 

'*  O  wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  then 
When  I  rose  up  against  my  doom?" 

receive  an  emphatic  denial  in  the  third  stanza  which  succeeds 
it,  where  the  "  thou  "  plainly  refers  to  the  dead  friend,  whose 
name  is  directly  mentioned. 

The  perversion  with  regard  to  section  oxxv.  is  too  obvious 
to  need  dissection ;  and  the  present  tense  referred  to  in  the 
eighty-fifth  division  explains  itself  by  a  reference  to  the  second 
verse,  which  is  addressed  to  a  common  friend  of  the  mourner 
and  the  mourned,  who  has  demanded  of  the  poet  what  kind  of 
life  it  is  he  leads — 

*'  And  whether  trust  in  things  above 
Be  dimmed  by  sorrow,  or  sustained  ; 
And  whether  love  for  him  have  drained 
[His]  capabilities  oi  love." 

The  poet  tells  this  friend  that  his  words  ^^  have  virtue  such  as 
draws  a  faithful  answer  from  the  heart,"  and  goes  on  to 
describe  the  effect  of  Arthur's  death  upon  him  since  first  he 
learned 

''  That  in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 
God's  finger  touched  him  and  he  slept." 

and  in  closing  adds  the  natural  assurance — 

*'  My  heart,  though  widowed,  will  not  rest 
Quite  in  the  love  of  what  is  gone, 
But  seeks  to  beat  in  time  with  one 
That  warms  another  living  breast ; " 

offering  the  primrose  of  his  autumnal  friendship  as  the  best  he 
has  now  to  give,  though  it  is  unlike  the  primrose  of  their  earlier 
vernal  intercourse. 

Once  more :  the  concluding  quotation  from  section  xovn., 
which  your  contributor  regards  as  '^  telling  pretty  much  the 
VOL.  zvn.  19 
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whole  story  in  a  very  significant  way,"  lends  itself  to  a  far  sim- 
pler and  less  incongruous  interpretation,  as  well  as  one  that  is 
universally  accepted.  In  the  opening  verses  there  is  a  refer- 
ence, first,  to  the  difference  which  the  enfranchisement  of 
death  has  made  between  the  poet  and  his  friend,  which  he 
emphasizes  by  the  symbol  of  the  spectre  on  the  Alpine  mist — 
an  image  suggested  apparently  by  Feuerbach,  as  the  last  line 
seems  to  show.  He  then  goes  on  to  dwell  upon  this  enfran- 
chisement, and  to  see  in  himself  only  a  pale  reflection  of  his 
friend — a  spirit  not  fit  to  be  his  full  companion  in  the  realm  of 
the  unseen,  but  to  bear  to  him  that  relation  which  the  simple 
wife  of  some  trained  student  bears  to  him  whose  life  she  tries 
to  share : 

''Her  faith  is  fixed  and  cannot  move, 
She  darkly  feels  him  great  and  wise, 
She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful  eyes  : 

*  I  cannot  understand  :  I  love.' " 

Aside  from  furnishing  us  with  an  example  of  the  antithesis 
which  pervades  the  poem  from  end  to  end,  this  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  humility  of  affection  transforming  the  poet  into  the 
subordinate  of  his  friend  :  a  phase  of  feeling  which  meets  us 
frequently  in  the  poem,  and  which  is  explicable  enough,  I 
venture  to  think,  to  all  who  have  ever  entered  into  the  sphere 
of  a  sublime  regard. 

This  closes  the  list  of  the  quotations  from  the  In  Memoriam 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers :  and  I 
must  confess,  sir,  that  it  has  been  with  diflSculty  that  I  have 
been  able  to  look  upon  your  contributor  as  serious  in  his 
attempt  to  read  his  interpretation  into  the  sincerest  and  most 
profoundly  personal  and  self-disclosing  monody  ever  written  in 
any  tongue. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  remaining  argument:  Lord 
Tennyson  has  long  been  known  for  the  depth  and  delicacy  of 
his  personal  friendships.  Outside  the  bounds  of  his  own 
family  and  the  friend  commemorated  in  the  In  Memoriam,^ 
the  names  of  Maurice,  of  the  Eev.  W.  BL.  Brookfield,  of  Sir 
John  Simeon,  of  James  Spedding,  of  Fitzgerald,  of  Lord 
Dufferin  will  at  once  occur  to  every  reader.     It  is  to  one  such 
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friend  that  the  lines  prefaced  to  "The  Palace  of  Art"  are 
addressed,  aB  is  evidenced  both  by  their  language  and  by  their 
feeling ;  and  so  far  from  this  preface  being  the  summing  np  of 
the  subject  which  your  contributor  professes  to  find  in  the  In 
Memoriam^  it  appears  in  the  poet's  second  volume,  being  pub- 
lished in  1882,  as  it  seems  to  me  is  strictly  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject which  it  introduces,  and  to  that  alone. 

I  forbear,  sir,  to  trouble  your  readers  further:  but  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  see  the  most  sublime  of  human  utterances 
over  the  grave  of  a  friend  treated  as  your  anonymous  contribu- 
tor treats  it  without  a  protest  alike  in  the  interest  of  literary 
criticism  and  of  a  refined  and  reverent  taste. 

Into  the  wider  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  poet  to  his 
material  I  do  not  desire  to  enter,  nor  could  your  courtesy  well 
permit  me  the  space  such  a  discussion  must  necessarily  require 
but  those  of  us  who  remember  the  stanzas  of  "The  New 
Timon,"  which  Lord  Tennyson  has  magnanimously  expunged 
from  the  later  editions  of  his  works,  and  to  show  the  lines 
"  After  Reading  a  Life  and  Letters,"  and  those  entitled  "  The 
Dead  Prophet "  are  familiar,  can  only  regret  that  a  gentleman 
dating  from  a  leading  club  in  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
States  should  so  far  transcend  the  limits  of  literary  courtesy, 
and  infringe  those  canons  of  interpretation  which  the  laureate 
himself  has  so  unmistakably  insisted  on,  as  anonymously  to 
trespass  upon  ground  universally  aonceded  as  sacred  to  the  iui- 
dividnal  in  all  civilized  countries  in  the  case  of  the  least  signifi- 
cant of  mankind. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

William  Higgs. 
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Article  VH.— THE    STRENGTH   AND   WEAKNESS   OF 
POPULAR  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  GRADUATING  CLABSES 
AT  THE  SIXTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  YALE  LAW 
SCHOOL,  ON  JUNE  24th,  1890,  By  CHARLES  J.  BONA- 
PARTE, Esq. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  QraducUing  Classes : 

The  fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  "...  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive 
and  judicial  officers  of  the  State  or  the  members  of  the  legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State, 
being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or 
other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced 
in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of 
age  in  such  State."  To  whatever  exigencies  of  the  time  its 
enactment  may  have  been  immediately  due,  this  provision  ex- 
presses a  principle  which  is  every  day  more  and  more  generally 
and  practically  recognized  in  our  political  ethics,  although  to 
our  great-grandfathers  it  would  have  appeared  equally  unreason- 
able and  unjust.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  say  that  the  right 
to  participate  in  government  shall  not  be  limited  by  sex;  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  we  shall  ever  say  that  this  shall  not  in 
some  degree  depend  upon  age,  or  that  it  may  not  be  forfeited  by 
crime  ;  but  any  other  distinction  in  this  regard  between  citizens 
is  for  us  an  anomaly,  and  prima  facie  oppressive.  By  the  letter 
of  the  law  a  State  which  disfranchises  idiots  or  lunatics  or  tramps 
not  actually  convicted  of  vagrancy,  should  suffer  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  its  representation,  and,  if  such  a  result  is  improba- 
ble, this  arises  from  the  facts  that  the  first  two  classes  of  the 
community  seldom  claim  political  privileges,  while  the  last,  like 
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the  well  known  little  pig  of  fable,  "won't  stay  still  long  enough 
to  be  counted."  We  do  not  admit  that  a  man's  intelligence  or 
education,  habits,  reputation  or  means,  can  appreciably  affect  his 
fitness  to  exercise  political  power.  If  he  is  a  male  of  the  species 
homo  sapiens^  has  completed  the  twenty-first  year  of  a  life  hon- 
orable or  shameful,  useful  or  useless  or  worse  than  useless,  and 
has  escaped,  by  whatsoever  means,  a  successful  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, then  the  difference  between  his  qualities  as  a  ruler  and  the 
qualities  of  a  Pericles  or  Hampden  or  Washington,  becomes  one 
of  those  least  things  whereof  the  law  takes  no  account. 

Founded  upon  this  principle  we  have  "  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and,"  in  theory,  "  for  the  people."  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  its  abstract  merits  or  shortcomings,  but 
propose  to  consider  very  briefly  how  far  certain  salient  character- 
istics of  our  polity  are  to  be  attributed  more  or  less  directly  to 
our  popular  government ;  and  I  ask  your  indulgence  to  this  end 
with  the  less  hesitation  because  I  believe  that  some  enlightened 
and  fair-minded  critics  of  our  institutions  misunderstand  the 
influence  exerted  on  these  by  the  progressive  dilution  of  our 
electorate  during  the  past  hundred  years.  Doubtless  much  that 
is  typically  "American"  is  so  because  America  furnishes  the 
most  striking,  if  not  the  only,  example  in  modem  times  of  a  pure 
democracy  in  permanent  control  of  a  great  nation,  yet  American 
democracy  is  too  often  credited  with  results,  whether  for  good 
or  ill,  which  are  in  nowise  its  fruit  and  which  it  may  even  tend 
to  minimize  or  remove. 

I  would  first  note  that  our  form  of  government  has  nothing  to 
do,  either  as  a  hindrance  or  as  a  help,  with  two  of  the  greatest 
blessings  enjoyed  by  the  American  people.  Compulsory  military 
service  is  unknown  here  and  war  very  improbable,  not  because 
we  have  no  king  and  no  nobility,  but  because  we  have  no  neigh- 
bors, or  at  least,  none  who,  according  to  any  human  foresight, 
can  grow  into  rivals.  There  is  room  here  for  everybody,  not 
because  everybody  has  a  vote,  but  because  land  is  so  plenty  and 
men  are,  as  yet,  so  few.  I  have  indeed  seen  the  statement  that 
republics,  and  more  particularly  democratic  republics,  are  essen- 
tially unwarlike,  but  speaking  where  I  am  and  to  the  hearers  I 
see  before  me,  I  may  assume  that  this  extraordinary  misreading 
of  history  needs  no  correction.  When,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since,  the  people  of  these  United  States  had  to  decide  the 
momentous  question  whether  in  North  America  there  should  be 
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one  great  power,  or  more  than  one,  they  decided  it  once  for  all. 
No  Roman  senator  or  citizen  echoed  Cato's  warning  more  heartily 
than  they  when  they  said  "  ddenda  est "  of  any  possible  com- 
petitor for  supremacy  on  the  continent.  They  decided  then,  and 
decided  wisely,  that  any  war,  however  bloody,  any  waste,  how- 
ever lavish,  of  life  and  treasure  and  human  suffering  must  be 
borne,  if  needful,  that  they  and  their  children  should  have  forever 
a  world  to  themselves.  And  of  their  sacrifices  we  reap  the  just 
fruit ;  we  are  not  perpetually  thinking  about  fighting  and  getting 
ready  to  fight,  only  because  when  our  fathers  had  fighting  to  do 
they  fought  to  a  finish.  To  their  foresight  and  resolution  we 
owe  an  immense  debt  of  happiness,  but  democracy  did  not  make 
them  thus  resolute  and  far  seeing.  Other  governments  of  widely 
different  constitution,  that  of  Rome  contending  with  Hannibal, 
that  of  England,  in  the  first  years  of  this  century,  have  dealt  as 
firmly  and  as  providentially  with  like  problems,  and  received  a 
support  as  cordial  and  unwavering  from  the  peoples  they  ruled. 
Still  less  has  our  popular  government  put  so  many  square  leagues 
of  fertile  land  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  the  Bio 
Grande  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  with  these  the  life-giving 
forces  furnished  to  our  body  politic  by  this  vast  area  for  untram- 
meled  growth.  It  has  been  well  said  that  an  immense  store  of 
moral  energy  has  gone  into  the  material  development  of  the 
country,  but  in  such  a  task  this  energy  is  exercised,  not  exhausted. 
As  a  smith's  arm  grows  the  stronger  with  every  blow  he  deals, 
so  every  new  province  reclaimed  from  weeds  and  wild  beasts  and 
wandering  savages,  has  served  to  purify  and  invigorate  the  older 
communities,  whose  children  did  the  work.  Mischief,  as  we  all 
know,  is  supplied  to  order  and  in  unlimited  quantities  by  an  ever 
watchful  provider  for  idle  hands,  but  in  our  country  there  are  no 
idle  hands,  except  those  too  puny  and  nerveless  to  do  a  man's 
work  in  mischief  or  anything  else.  Our  two  leisured  classes, 
club  men  and  tramps,  if  always  useless  and  sometimes  annoying, 
are  in  nowise  dangerous,  and  we  can  turn  potential  nihilists  into 
pioneers.  But  democracy  is  not  the  cause  of  all  this  ;  men  are 
not  fitted  to  be  pioneers  by  the  privileges  of  voters,  although 
they  are  fitted  to  be  voters  by  the  training  of  pioneers.  Our 
system  of  internal  colonization  owes  little  or  nothing  of  its 
success  to  our  system  of  popular  government,  although  our 
popular  government  may,  perhaps,  owe  much  to  our  internal 
colonization. 
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To  form  an  intelligent  judgment  regarding  any  government, 
we  should  consider,  first,  its  scope,  then  its  means  of  action,  and, 
lastly,  its  efficiency  and  economy,  or,  in  other  words,  what  work 
is  given  it  to  do,  how  it  is  equipped  to  do  this  work,  and  how 
thoroughly  or  imperfectly,  and  at  what  cost  is  the  work  in  fact 
done.  One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  our  polity  is 
the  limited  scope  of  governmental  action.  We  ask  and  permit 
our  rulers  to  do  only  such  work  as  no  one  else  can  do  for  us  ;  or 
if  this  statement  is  a  little  too  sweeping,  we  require  clear  proof 
that  they  can  do  it  better  than  it  will  otherwise  be  done  before 
entrusting  it  to  them.  In  case  of  any  doubt,  the  presumption  is 
in  favor  of  private  agencies  ;  prima  facie  the  State's  interven- 
tion is  an  evil,  and  the  onus  prohandi  rests  always  on  its  advo- 
cates. The  consequences  of  this  fixed  mental  attitude  in  the 
American  people  are  far-reaching,  and,  in  my  opinion,  profoundly 
salutary.  To  cite  but  a  single  illustration,  it  is  because  and 
only  because  we  strive  to  make  the  State's  duties  as  few  and  as 
easy  as  possible,  that  we  have  perfect  religious  liberty,  and  yet 
wellnigh  all  the  political  advantages  which  flow  from  a  legal 
sanction  to  religious  influences.  This  aspect  of  our  national  life 
is  peculiarly  puzzling  to  a  foreigner.  He  is  told  that  in  America, 
the  law  knows  nothing  of  religion  and  treats  all  churches  just  as 
it  treats  base-ball  clubs  ;  yet  on  Sunday  he  finds  the  daily  habits 
of  the  people  seriously  modified  by  law  in  deference  to  religious 
opinions  ;  he  sees  the  proceedings  of  most  legislative  bodies 
opened  by  a  religious  service,  may  hear  a  Court  reject  a  witness' 
testimony  for  want  of  religious  belief,  on  grounds  which  would 
render  not  a  few  among  the  statesmen  of  Continental  Europe 
avowedly  incompetent,  and  learns  that  in  almost  every  State, 
church  buildings  are  exempted  from  taxation,  and  clergymen 
from  militia  service  or  jury  duty.  It  is  hardly  surprising  if  he 
does  not  readily  understand  this,  and  yet  the  explanation  is  very 
simple.  We  are,  in  fact,  essentially  a  religious  people,  but  we 
do  not  deem  the  civil  government  competent  to  determine  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  faiths.  That  function  is  reserved 
to  the  individual  citizen,  and  wherever  public  opinion  ceases  to 
be  practically  unanimous  as  to  questions  of  belief  or  morals,  the 
State's  province  ends. 

Our  civil  rulers  are  not  anointed  of  the  Lord  ;  their  oath  of 
office  has  no  quasi-sacramental  efficacy  to  make  them  providential 
leaders  in  the  paths   of  salvation  ;    their  concern  is  with  the 
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thingB  of  Csasar,  and  we  have  no  wish  that  they  should  meddle 
with  what  concerns  them  not.  And  as  we  forbid  the  State  to 
become  a  Church,  so  we  forbid,  or  at  least  discourage  its  under- 
taking any  business  to  which  anybody  else  can  and  will  attend. 
Advocates  of  communistic  experiments  among  us  are  men  who 
have  not  yet  become,  who  for  the  most  part,  never  will  become 
Americans  ;  for  the  mass  of  our  people  their  visions  of  Utopia 
are  unattractive  and  well  nigh  unintelligible  ;  an  onmiscient  and 
omnipotent  government,  making  everybody  happy  according  to 
rule,  is  to  Americans  not  only  a  dream  but  a  nightmare. 

But  is  this  self -helpfulness  due  to  democracy  ?  Do  we  limit 
the  province  of  the  government  thus  strictly,  because  in  that 
government  all  of  us  share  ?  Are  we,  in  short,  so  free  because 
we  are  so  nearly  equal  before  the  law  ?  These  questions  are 
answered  if  we  remember  that  freedom  is  our  heritage,  equality 
we  have  made  for  ourselves.  Our  forefathers  had  been  free 
from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  ran  not  to  the  contrary 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed  all  other  men 
of  right  their  equals  ;  we  have  grown  no  more,  if  not  less,  free, 
since  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  have  given  their 
logical  effect  to  these  words.  The  doctrine  that,  presumptively 
a  man  can  take  better  care  of  himself  than  the  State  can  take  of 
him,  came  to  America  with  the  tongue  and  the  laws  of  our 
mother  country ;  in  asserting  it,  we  say  as  truly  as  did  the 
parliament  of  Merton,  Nolurmts  leges  AnglicB  mutare.  Indeed, 
to  my  mind,  the  gravest  problem  of  our  future  is  whether  indi- 
vidual liberty,  as  we  know  it,  can  permanently  co-earist  with 
popular  government ;  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  or  keep 
men  equal  without  abridging  their  freedom,  as  a  trade-union 
prevents  one  workman  from  over-topping  his  fellows  only  by 
dwarfing  all  alike. 

Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Dartmouth  College  decision  have 
tempered  and  elevated  American  democracy,  but,  except  for  an 
optimist,  it  is  an  open  question  whether,  even  in  America,  there 
can  be  long  a  democracy  of  freemen. 

Such,  however,  is  the  government  we  now  have,  and  whatever 
may  be  its  future  dangers  or  present  short-comings,  it  has  at  least 
the  undoubted  merit  of  irresistible  strength.  We  jealously 
narrow  its  sphere  of  action,  but  within  that  sphere  we  permit  no 
resistance  to  its  will.  Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  is 
thoroughly  sound  and  healthy  when  dealing  with  law-breakers  ; 
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we  have  our  full  share  of  those  old  ladies  of  both  sexes  whose 
reasoning  faculties  are  located  in  their  lachrymal  glands,  but 
nowhere  to  my  knowlege  is  the  national  conscience  less  confused 
by  that  morbid  shrinking  from  the  use  of  physical  force  against 
eyil  doers  which  is  a  moral  malady  of  the  age.  We  hardly  under- 
stand why  the  English  should  hesitate  to  give  their  poUcemen 
firearms ;  "  need  a  body  cry "  if  an  officer's  revolver  does  now 
and  then  save  our  Courts  the  trouble  of  trying  a  burglar,  and  cut 
off  his  chance  of  ^^burgUng"  again  when  released  or  escaped 
from  prison  ?  We  think  of  such  a  catastrophe  as  Louis  XYUI. 
thought  of  Lord  Byron's  death :  ^'  (Test  un  mauvais  si^et  de 
moina  ;  voUa  tout.^^  Nor  have  we  any  of  the  tenderness  for  tur- 
bulent or  disaffected  people  which  springs,  more  or  less  con- 
sciously, from  a  belief  or  suspicion  that,  however  wrong-headed 
these  may  be  as  to  their  remedies,  their  discontent  is  due  to  real 
grievances.  We  feel  that  where  every  citizen  has  his  share  in 
making  the  laws,  those  claim  more  than  their  share  who  ask  the 
privilege  of  breaking  them  ;  that  a  minority  which  refuses  obedi- 
ence attempts  usurpation.  And,  as  the  law  is  made  by  all,  it  is 
the  business  of  all  to  aid  in  its  enforcement.  It  is  not  the  King's 
peace,  but  the  people's  peace  which  here  is  broken  by  crime, 
and  so  it  is  not  the  King's  concern  but  the  concern  of  the  whole 
community  to  guard  against  or  punish  the  breach.  The  sense  of 
this  solidarity  among  all  citizens  is  illustrated,  a  little  paradoxi- 
cally perhaps,  but  nevertheless  conspicuously  by  our  much  mis- 
judged custom  of  lynching.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  summary 
system  of  criminal  procedure  has  very  serious  drawbacks,  but  1 
believe  its  advantages  are  generally  underestimated  and  its 
theory  is  too  often  misunderstood.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  pointed 
out  that  in  a  primitive  society  the  growth  of  Criminal  Law  is  re- 
tarded by  the  very  distinctuess  with  which  the  conception  of 
crime  as  a  wrong  to  the  community  is  realized.  At  first  the 
State  deals  with  its  internal  as  with  its  external  enemies  by  the 
immediate  exercise  of  its  military  strength,  and  every  sentence  is 
less  a  judgment  than  a  bill  of  attainer.  It  is  only  when  the 
State  has  come  to  mean  rather  an  abstract  entity  than  you  and 
me  and  all  of  us  or  when  it  has  been  personified  in  some  individ- 
ual sovereign,  that  the  question  whether  a  prisoner  is  guilty  of 
any  offence  against  society  becomes  overshadowed  by  the 
question  whether  he  can  be  convicted  of  the  particular  charge 
against  him  under  the  law  and   the  evidence,   and  a  criminal 
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proceeding  is  converted  from  a  vindication  of  the  commu- 
nity's safety  and  dignity  into  a  trial  of  skill  between  the 
government  and  the  traverser,  adapted  especially  to  determine 
whether  the  latter  has  committed  the  Spartan's  unpardonable 
fault  of  being  found  out.  Now  lynching  is  caused  by  a  revival 
of  the  primitively  vivid  conception  of  crime  as  a  wrong  to 
society,  to  society  viewed,  not  as  a  creation  of  the  mind,  but  as 
simply  an  aggregate  of  its  members ;  some  of  these  members 
know  or  believe  that  they  (together  with  all  others)  have  been  so 
wronged  ;  they  only  see  to  it  that  the  wrong  receives  its  appro- 
priate punishment.  In  so  doing  they  themselves  take  some  liber- 
ties with  the  law,  but  they  may  remind  a  harsh  critic  of  the  king 
who  fell  overboard  and  was  allowed  to  drown  by  too-respectful 
sailors  because  they  feared  to  profane  his  sacred  person  in  hand- 
ling it.  In  practice  the  system  is  unquestionably  liable  to  abuse. 
Judge  Lynch  may  make  mistakes,  and  his  mistakes  can  be  cor- 
rected by  no  writ  of  error,  but  if  the  number  of  failures  of  justice 
in  his  court  could  be  compared  with  those  in  our  more  regular 
tribunals,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  need  fear  the  result.  I  believe 
that  very  few  innocent  men  are  lynched,  and,  of  those  who  have 
not  committed  the  particular  offence  for  which  they  suffer,  a  still 
smaller  proportion  are  desirable  members  of  society.  It  is,  of 
course,  an  evil  that  the  law  should  be  occasionally  enforced  by 
lawless  means,  but  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  evil  that  it 
should  be  habitually  duped  and  evaded  by  means  formally  lawful. 
A  few  defaulting  State  treasurers  or  '*  boodle  "  aldermen  hang^ing 
untried  to  lamp-posts  might  not  be  an  edifying  spectacle,  but  it 
would  have  more  wholesome  effect  on  public  officials  than  a  long 
series  of  quashed  indictments,  disagreeing  juries,  forfeited  "  straw" 
recognizances,  and  varying  phases  of  legal  impunity  for  prosper- 
ous scoundrelism. 

In  truth,  lynching  is  an  attempt  to  supply  within  the  unques- 
tioned province  of  the  government  the  government's  equally  un- 
questioned deficiency,  and  its  practice  constitutes  a  grave  and 
disquieting  symptom  of  the  evil  it  seeks  to  remedy.  If  popular 
government  does  not  so  administer  justice  as  to  satisfy  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people,  then  popular  government  fails  to  fulfill  its 
duty.  A  government,  like  every  other  contrivance  of  man  or 
production  of  nature,  must  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  The  worth 
of  American  democracy  will  be  gauged  by  our  answers  to  two 
questions,  namely  : — To  what  ^  manner  of  men   does  it  entrust 
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political  power  ?  And  how  well  or  how  ill  do  these  men  exercise 
that  power  ?  These  questions  involve  comparisons,  and  compari- 
sons are  proverbiall}'  odious,  because  seldom  fair,  but  I  shall  not 
test  the  merits  of  our  rulers  and  of  their  rule  by  any  foreign 
standards.  I  ask  you  to  measure  the  leaders  of  the  thoroughly 
democratic  America  of  to-day  by  the  leaders  of  the  far  less  demo- 
cratic America  of  a  century  since,  and  the  management  of  our 
public  affairs  by  the  manap^ement  of  our  great  industrial  and  edu- 
cational enterprises.  A  year  ago  the  highest  officers  of  the 
Union  were  welcomed  by  those  of  our  greatest  State  and  greatest 
City  in  celebrating  the  centennial  anniversary  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent's assumption  of  office  :  how  looked  these  men  and  all  the« 
other  dignitaries  around  them  when  shadowed  by  the  memories 
of  those  who  had  a  hundred  years  before  accompanied  or  greeted 
Washington  ? 

Tale  and  Harvard  are  ruled  by  oligarchies  ;  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  the  New  York  Central  are  plutocracies  ;  are  these 
corporations  managed  with  greater  or  less  fidelity,  skill,  and 
success  than  are  shown  in  the  administration  of,  for  example,  the 
City  or  the  State  of  New  Yoik  ?  And  how,  think  you ?  Would 
the  universities  be  better  governed,  or  worse,  if  every  citizen, 
learned  or  ignorant,  of  New  Haven  or  Cambridge,  had,  by  right 
of  birth  or  residence,  a  voice  in  their  affairs  ?  Would  the  rail- 
roads be  more  or  less  prosperous  if  the  stockholders  had  to  share 
their  control  with  all  the  brakemen  and  switch -tenders  in  their 
employ,  or  with  all  the  passengers  and  shippers  who  use  them  ? 
In  brief,  is  it  true  that  as  a  ruler  on  any  field  or  for  any  end  ;roAi; 
TB  Siacpipeiv  ov  dei  vopii^eiv  av^pconov  arBpaoTrov? 

It  is  not  true ;  it  is  not  really  believed  to  be  true  by  any 
thinking  man  ;  and  from  its  assumption  of  set  purpose  as  a 
postulate  in  any  scheme  of  government  there  will  flow  all  the 
baleful  consequences  of  a  deliberately  acted  lie.  We  have  not 
escaped  the  penalty,  but  it  is  the  lighter  for  us  because  we  have 
been  half-hearted  in  the  sin  ;  we  indeed  set  up  a  popular  govern- 
ment, but  we  give  that  government  the  least  possible  to  do,  and 
when  its  inefficiency  becomes  dangerous  we  help  it  out  with  even 
this  trifling  work.  We  get  along  with  so  little  ruling  that  we 
can  in  some  measure  afford  to  be  careless  as  to  the  quality  of  our 
rulers  ;  our  resources  are  so  boundless,  the  work  of  their  develop- 
ment is  BO  absorbing,  our  national  life  is  so  overflowing  with 
energy  and  health,  that  we  will  not  lose  the  time  we  can  ill 
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spare  ^'  o'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things  "  among  the  petty 
men  we  endure  as  politicians.  In  the  exuberance  of  our  youth- 
ful strength,  we  think  we  can  neglect  little  ailments,  formidable 
perhaps  to  those  without  our  immense  advantages.  But  a  day 
of  reckoning  awaits  this  heedlessness.  We  cannot,  with  im- 
punity, dismiss  from  thought  the  character  and  conduct  of  our 
public  men,  although  we  may  be  rich  enough  to  bear  any  degree 
of  mismanagement  and  profusion.  Corruption  creeps  surely  into 
an  ill-regulated  national  family,  and  it  is  no  less  true  now  than 
when  Burke  spoke  that  "  there  never  was  long  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment of  a  virtuous  people."  To-day  Americans  confront  the 
problem  whether  they  shall  purify  their  government,  or  their 
government  shall  debase  them. 

We  shall  purify  our  government  and  the  universities  of 
America  must  lead  in  the  work.  We  need  an  aristocracy  in  the 
true  and  original,  not  the  technical  and  perverted,  sense  of  the 
word  ;  a  government  by  the  men  best  fitted  to  govern  ;  it  is  for 
Yale  and  her  sisters  to  supply  such  men.  You,  gentlemen  of  the 
Faculty  of  this  old  and  honored  seat  of  learning,  you  do  less  than 
your  part  if  any  youth  leaves  your  walls  believing  that  he  owes 
no  greater  debt  to  his  country  than  if  they  had  never  sheltered 
him.  I  call  on  you  to  teach  those  for  whose  after  lives  you  must 
so  largely  answer  that  the  post  and  the  work  of  each  citizen  in 
the  commonwealth  are  fixed  for  him  by  no  Procrustean  standard 
of  legal  uniformity,  but  by  his  faculties  and  his  blessings  ;  that 
when  God  gives  him  light  and  strength  to  wield  power  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow  men.  He  gives  with  them  the  right  to  claim 
and  the  duty  to  seek  such  power.  Teach  them  to  reject  in  word 
and  action  a  mischievous  sophism,  so  shallow  that  to  clearly  state 
is  to  expose  it,  but  which,  repeated  parrot-like  by  thousands  who 
recognize  its  emptiness,  has  maimed  and  distorted  our  conception 
of  civic  duty.  Teach  them  to  see,  not  that  men  are  essentially 
and  by  nature  unequal,  for  of  that  only  the  blind  could  fail,  but 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  good  and  brave  man  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
what  is.  In  short,  teach  them,  in  this,  as  in  every  other,  field  of 
thought,  to  know  and  tell  and  act  the  truth,  and  this  truth  shall 
make  them,  and  others  through  them,  truly  and  worthily  free  ! 
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Articlb  VIIL— EUGENE  SCHUYLER. 

Thbbb  was  a  man  worth  loving,  for  he  was  a  good  hater  as 
well  as  a  good  lover !  Not  one  grain  of  indiflEerence  in  the  man ; 
not  a  single  faculty  or  perception  which  was  not  active  and 
strong.  Force  which  made  hard  work  a  keen  delight  to  him, 
sympathy  which  drew  him  into  close  relations  with  every  other 
honest  thinker,  simple  humanity  which  discovered  the  essence 
of  all  "  good  things  to  enjoy :"  these  traits  he  had  in  singular 
perfection.  I  never  heard  him  say,  nor  can  I  now  imagine  his 
saying,  such  a  weak  thing  as  ^^  I  don't  care."  He  did  care,  and 
work,  and  enjoy,  and  love  honesty,  and  hate  sham,  with  his 
whole  heart.    A  whole-hearted  man. 

Now  I  have  no  doubt  pretentious  people,  frauds,  shams,  and 
shirks,  feared  him  and — so  far  as  such  petty  natures  are  capa- 
ble of  hatred — hated  him.  I  have  no  doubt  of  this,  but  I  can- 
not positively  assert  it ;  for  my  own  experience  has  been,  that, 
having  spoken  about  Eugene  Schuyler  with  many  people  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  world,  all  have  expressed  warm 
admiration  for  my  friend — all  except  one  fellow,  and  he  was 
just  a  mean  scamp  of  a  fellow  whose  approval  1  myself  should 
not  like  to  have,  for  his  approval  would  imply  some  mean  trait 
in  me. 

After  all,  can  even  frauds  and  shams  and  shirks  really  with- 
hold the  admiration  due  to  such  an  example  of  force  and  sym- 
pathy and  simple  humanity  ?  I  have  just  said  I  do  not  doubt 
it;  but  who  knows?  Eugene  Schuyler's  personality,  which 
does  not  cease  in  his  death  and  which  cannot  be  forgotten,  is  a 
very  precious  thing  to  the  friends  who  loved  him,  the  country 
which  honored  him,  and — after  all,  who  knows  ? — ^perhaps  also 
to  those  who,  more  or  less  unwillingly,  yielded  obedience  to 
such  force  of  character. 

Love,  honor,  obedience :  these  words,  like  the  words  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  unite  his  name  with  the  history  of  our  own 
time. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  began  about  six  years  ago,  and 
was  the  result  of  a  critical  review  of  his  "  History  of  Peter  the 
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Great "  which  I  contributed  to  the  New  Englomder  and  Yale 
Review  ;  but  at  the  present  moment  my  most  vivid  remembrance 
is  of  his  expressions  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  as  we  lunched 
together  most  leisurely  and  talked  of  many  things  in  the  res- 
taurant of  the  hotel  Baur  am  See,  Zurich.  That  was  just 
about  one  year  ago.  We  had  spent  the  morning  together, 
looking  at  some  national  sports  in  which  the  Alpine  cow-herds 
were  pitted  against  the  athletes  of  Zurich  and  other  Swiss 
cities,  and  we  had  taken  notes  of  the  peculiar  style  of  wrestling 
(called  Aicsschwingen)  there  exhibited, — of  contests  in  flag- 
swinging,  horn-blowing,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  In  fact  we  had 
mutually  promised  to  publish  our  impressions  and  exchange 
our  papers,  whatever  they  might  be. 

But  at  luncheon  we  quickly  got  away  from  the  subject  of 
the  morning.  Mr.  Schuyler  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  writ^ 
ing  a  series  of  Articles  on  a  most  interesting  plan,  treating  of 
the  famous  English  literary  people  who  had  resided  in  Italian 
towns,  giving  details  of  their  lives  in  that  environment,  etc. 
He  had  already  done  original  work  of  much  value  in  this  direc- 
tion, making  his  studies  with  equal  industry  and  good  judg- 
ment on  the  spot.  Several  Articles  of  this  series  had  already, 
at  that  time,  appeared  in  The  Ifation,  and  he  told  me  about 
his  further  designs.  This  I  mention  because  the  appreciative 
and  sympathetic  side  of  his  nature  was  shown  in  tliis  discussion. 
How  clearly  he  saw  the  famous  dead  people  whom  he  was  de- 
scribing !  How  quickly  and  surely  he  analysed  them,  judged 
them,  summarized  them  !  With  an  unerring  perception  of 
that  which  is  probable  in  human  nature,  he  set  them  before  me 
— these  figures  of  the  last  century — ^and  made  them  live  again 
in  their  favorite  Italian  haunts. 

Then  the  conversation  turned  to  another  field.  His  appoint- 
ment as  Consul  General  at  Cairo  had  just  been  cabled,  and  we 
spoke  of  his  opportunity  there — not  about  the  public  business, 
for  that  was  a  matter  of  course ;  and  I  think  we  must  all  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Department  of  State  had  no  more  able 
representative — ^not  about  public  business,  then,  but  about 
study. 

Ever  new  studies  and  ever  more  study  1  The  valued  friend 
of  Taine,  the  German's  equal  in  his  knowledge  of  German, 
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the  authority  on  Bussian  and  Eastern  afEairs,  language  and 
cuBtoms,  was  coolly  planning  an  attack  upon  Oriental  lore. 
Arabic  was  to  be  compelled  to  yield  to  his  tireless  efforts. 
There  were  the  laws — ^the  most  cleverly  framed  system  of  law 
that  the  world  has  to  show ;  there  was  the  history  of  a  con- 
quering race,  conquering  under  ready-made  laws,  whereas  the 
Romans  and  the  Germanic  tribes  conquered  barbarously  with- 
out a  conception  of  law  for  the  conquered  until  long  after  their 
conquests  were  complete. 

A  most  inviting  field  for  study!  He  would  have  done 
nobly.  This  I  mention  to  illustrate  the  mental  force  of  the 
man.  This  design,  so  sadly  interrupted,  was  a  bit  of  heroism 
in  study. 

Now  for  another  transition.  This  was  simply  delicious. 
Side  by  side  with  the  most  intimate  and  personal  form  of  biog- 
raphy, and  the  most  abstract  phase  of  history,  the  amiable 
humanity  of  my  friend  appeared,  with  a  constant  reminder  of 
good-fellowship.  He  knew  all  the  best  lake  fish,  and  precisely 
how  each  variety  should  be  cooked ;  he  planned  the  courses  of 
our  lunch  like  a  ohef^  and,  under  his  guidance,  the  sequence  of 
wines  was  a  poem.  It  was  the  most  delightful  thing  to  see  the 
changes  in  his  expression — especially  in  the  shape  and  lights  of 
his  eyes  under  their  very  strong  brows :  so  keen,  so  dominat- 
ing when  he  was  speaking  of  study  at  Cairo  (poor  Schuyler  I )  ; 
so  gentle  and  conciliatory  when  he  spoke  of  my  own  plans  and 
of  our  common  friends — ^as  of  my  little  daughter  and  my  wife, 
for  example. 

By  the  way,  when  he  first  met  them  he  made  them  both 
laugh  with  him  and  like  him  in  less  than  five  minutes.  I  can- 
not praise  a  man's  heart  more  highly  than  in  saying  that. 

Mabrion  Wiloox. 
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Abticlb  L— JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY. 

The  Correspondence  of  John  Lothrop  MoUey^  D.C.L.^  Author 
of  "The  History  of  the  United  Netherlands;"  "The 
life  and  Death  of  John  of  Bameveld ;"  "  The  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,"  etc.  Edited  by  George  William  Curtis, 
with  portrait.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  1889. 

John  Lath/rop  MoiHey.  A  Memoir  by  Olivbr  Wkndbll 
Holmes.  Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood  and  Company.  The 
Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  1879. 

The  former  two  of  these  volumes  appeared  nearly  two  years 
ago,  and  the  latter  has  been  for  several  years  before  the  public. 
In  the  meantime,  English  reviewers,  periodicals,  and  newspapers 
have  noted  them,  their  subject  and  contents,  far  more  ade- 
quately than  Mr.  Motley's  own  countrymen  or  at  least  than  our 
usual  organs  of  public  and  literary  opinion.  It  was  our  purpose 
a  year  ago  to  draw  attention  in  the  New  Enqlandeb  and  Yalb 
VOL.  xvn.  20 
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Review  to  these  volumes  and  to  the  career  of  Motley  as  an 
example  and  inspiration ;  bnt,  delayed  in  the  execution  of  this 
purpose,  we  now  attempt  it  in  the  confidence  that  the  subject 
has  lost  none  of  its  value  during  the  interval. 

It  is  as  an  American,  a  fellow-countryman,  that  we  feel  the 
strongest  interest  in  Motley ;  and  it  is  in  that  aspect,  as  a  man 
and  as  a  literary  artist,  that  we  shaU  try  to  present  him  here. 
We  are  well  aware  that  he  and  his  career  are  pointed  to  by 
Englishmen  and  many  Americans  as  typical  or  illustrative  of 
the  culture  and  influences  of  Europe  rather  than  of  this  country. 
We  do  not  so  read  the  story  of  his  life.  A  truer  American,  a 
more  ardent  republican,  a  more  passionate  American  patriot, 
never  honored  us  than  this  man,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death. 
He  was  as  real  an  American,  as  true  a  product  of  our  soil,  to 
the  last,  as  Benjamin  Franklin.  But  we  have  no  thesis  to 
uphold,  no  case  to  make  out ;  we  shall  aim  only  to  let  these 
volumes  tell  the  tale  and  point  the  moral  of  his  life  and  career. 

Few  Americans,  we  might  say  few  men,  have  ever  been 
more  favored  of  what  we  call  nature  and  circumstances,  in  the 
growth,  from  the  first,  of  character  and  mind,  of  personal  and 
social  qualities.  His  American  ancestry  began  early  in  the  last 
century  in  the  person  of  his  great-grandfather,  John  Motley,  of 
Belfast,  Ireland,  who  settled  and  reared  a  large  family  at  Fal- 
mouth, Maine,  two  of  the  sons  removing  in  1802  to  Boston  and 
there  maintaining  a  prosperous  business  career  for  a  half-cen- 
tury. Thomas  Motley,  one  of  these  sons,  married  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  John  Lothrop,  and  of  eight  children  of  this  marriage 
John  Lothrop  Motley  was  the  second,  bom  in  what  was  then 
the  town  of  Dorchester,  April  15,  1814.  Like  so  many  other 
gifted  men,  he  owed  to  his  mother,  first  by  inheritance,  then 
by  influence  and  training,  the  special  type  of  his  character  and 
the  fibre  of  his  genius.  Dr.  Holmes'  Memoir  gives  glimpses 
which  make  us  sure  of  the  unusual  grace  of  mind,  character, 
and  manners  which  marked  Mrs.  Motley.  Dr.  Holmes  says  of 
her :  "  She  was  a  woman  who  could  not  be  looked  upon  without 
admiration,"  and  he  quotes  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips'  phrase — 
"  her  regal  beauty,"  and  adds,  "  Her  character  corresponded  to 
the  promise  of  her  gracious  aspect."  The  volumes  of  Corres- 
pondence, in  Motley's  letters  to  his  mother,  which  begin  in 
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1825,  from  the  Bound  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  when  he 
was  eleven,  and  continue  till  her  death  in  1865,  give  rare  and 
touching  evidences  of  the  depth  of  her  influence  over  all  his 
life.  In  a  letter  of  March  15,  1865,  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
now  the  wife  of  Sir  William  V.  Harcourt,  written  after 
her  death,  but  before  the  fact  was  known  to  him.  Motley  says 
of  his  mother :  "I  think  of  her  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  yet 
I  have  almost  habituated  myself  to  think  of  her  as  one  already 

in  Heaven Certainly  no  one  ever  had  a  more  angehc 

mother  than  we  have  had.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  sacred  truth  that 
I  never  had  a  word  of  difference  with  her  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life.  I  cannot  recaU  that  she  ever  spoke  a  word  to  me 
except  of  love  and  tenderness,  since  I  was  bom." 

Motley's  school  life  was  passed  in  a  single  summer  at  a  pri- 
vate school  at  Jamaica  Plain,  then  in  two  years  at  Round  HiU, 
under  Mr,  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Cogswell,  and  in  1827,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  entered  Harvard  CoUege.  He  was  not  diligent 
in  his  college  studies,  though  an  eager  miscellaneous  reader 
and  fond  of  the  indulgence  of  writing  for  his  own  amusement. 
"  He  had  a  small  writing-table,''  says  Mr.  Phillips,  "  with  a 
shallow  drawer ;  I  have  often  seen  it  half  full  of  sketches, 
unfinished  poems,  soliloquies,  a  scene  or  two  of  a  play, 
prose  portraits  of  some  pet  character,  etc.  These  he  would 
read  to  me,  though  he  never  volunteered  to  do  so,  and  every 
now  and  then  he  burnt  the  whole  and  began  to  fiU  the  drawer 
again."  Such,  however,  was  the  impression  made  by  him  upon 
the  college  authorities,  that  in  spite  of  a  "  rustication,"  at  the 
end  of  his  course  the  rules  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
which  limited  the  number  of  members  to  the  first  sixteen  of 
each  class,  were  stretched  so  as  to  include  him — "  a  tribute," 
says  Dr.  Holmes,  "  to  his  recognized  ability,  and  an  evidence 
that  a  distinguished  future  was  anticipated  for  him." 

Two  years  were  then  passed  in  study  and  travel  in  Europe, 
and  in  1834  returning  to  Boston  he  studied  law  and  became  a 
member  of  the  profession,  though  he  did  not  engage  seriously 
in  its  practice.  He  was  married  in  1837,  an  event  which,  next 
to  his  mother's  influence,  if  not  even  more  than  that,  moulded 
and  determined  his  social  life  and  destiny  thenceforward.  In 
1839,  his  public  literary  career  was  begun  by  the  publication 
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of  the  novel,  called  "  Morton's  Hope," — a  work  which  gained 
him  no  increase  of  fame  and  of  which  Dr.  Holmes  well  says : 
"  It  is  not  to  be  read  as  a  novel ;  it  is  to  be  studied  as  an  auto- 
biography, a  prophecy,  a  record  of  aspirations,  disguised  under 
a  series  of  incidents  which  are  flung  together  with  no  more 
regard  to  the  unities  than  a  pack  of  shuffled  playing-cards." 
"  Morton's  Hope  "  was  plainly,  if  unconsciously  to  its  author, 
autobiographical,  and  of  it  Dr.  Holmes'  remarks  are  aptly 
true :  "  In  no  other  of  Motley's  writings  do  we  get  such  an 
inside  view  of  his  character  with  its  varied  impulses,  its 
capricious  appetites,  its  imregulated  forces,  its  impatient  grasp 
for  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  With  all  his  university  experi- 
ence at  home  and  abroad,  it  might  be  said  with  a  large  measure 
of  truth  that  he  was  a  self-educated  man,  as  he  had  been  a 
self-taught  boy."  In  such  busy  leisure  as  had  always  marked 
him,  he  passed  two  more  years,  and  in  1841  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  an 
event  which  seems  to  have  determined  his  career  in  its  two 
principal  directions— diplomatic  pursuits  and  historical  work. 
He  returned  to  Boston  in  1842,  and  in  1846  in  the  columns  of 
the  North  American  Review^  startled  his  friends  and  the 
literary  world  of  his  neighborhood  by  an  essay  on  Russia  and 
Peter  the  Great — ^an  essay  which  after  familiarity  with  the 
rich  maturity  of  his  after  work,  one  finds  the  worthy  pre- 
cursor of  the  more  elaborate  but  hardly  more  powerful  por- 
traitures of  the  Dutch  Republic  and  John  of  Bameveld.  This 
essay  was  followed  by  two  others  in  the  same  magazine  in  1847 
and  1849  on  Balzac,  and  the  "  Polity  of  the  Puritans."  Each 
of  these  essays  is  deeply  interesting  for  its  own  merits  of 
style  and  tone,  as  well  as  for  its  promise  of  what  was  to  follow. 
The  bent  of  Motley's  art  and  life  the^^ceforward,  the  first 
strong  strokes  of  a, great  literary  career,  are  here  disclosed. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  exactness  with  which  these  magazine 
pages  prefigure  and  paint  the  tone  of  thought,  the  color  and 
quality  of  the  genius  of  Motley,  the  historian,  as  we  now 
know  him, — ^the  same  picturesque  richness  of  style,  the  same 
flowing,  rich  and  choice,  but  idiomatic  diction,  the  same  power 
of  imagination  which  enabled  him  to  say  twenty-five  years 
later  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, — " '  My  days  are  with  the  dead,' 
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as  Robert  Southey  eaye,  and  I  find  dead  men  much  more  lively 
companions  than  many  I  meet  with  when  I  go  out  into  what  is 
called  Hfe." 

In  1849,  Motley  served  one  term  as  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  same  year 
published  his  second  novel,  "  Merry  Mount,  A  Romance  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colony."  Dr.  Holmes  states  that  in  1846 
he  had  begun  to  collect  material  for  a  history  of  Holland. 
Finding  Prescott,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  literary  activity, 
engaged  in  the  same  field,  he  privately  made  known  to  him  his 
plans  and  studies,  and  received  in  return  the  most  cordial 
encouragement  and  help  of  the  elder  historian.  We  would 
gladly  present  here  Motley's  report  of  this  episode,  especially 
of  his  interview  with  Prescott,  for  it  is  delightful  to  see,  in 
these  days  of  literary  piracy  and  greed,  such  an  example  of 
truthful  and  chivalrous  fair-dealing  between  authors  working 
in  the  same  veins,  who  might  easily  have  been  estranged  and 
embittered  towards  each  other. 

In  1851,  in  order  to  carry  forward  and  complete  his  studies 
for  the  History  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  he  went  abroad,  resid- 
ing and  studying  successively  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  the  Hague, 
and  Brussels.  From  the  latter  place  in  1853  he  writes  to  Dr. 
Holmes  a  letter  from  which  we  quote  enough  to  show  the 
power  of  his  historical  imagination  :  "  With  the  present  gene- 
ration," he  says,  "  I  am  not  familiar.  JEn  reva/noTiey  the  dead 
men  of  the  place*  are  my  intimate  friends.  I  am  at  home  in  a 
cemetery.  With  the  fellows  of  the  sixteenth  century  I  am  on 
the  most  familiar  terms.  Any  ghost  that  ever  flits  by  night 
across  the  moonlit  square  is  at  once  hailed  by  me  as  a  man  and 
a  brother.  I  call  him  by  his  Christian  name."  To  illustrate 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  work,  he  adds  in  the  same  letter, 
"  I  go  day  after  day  to  the  archives  here  (as  I  went  all  summer 
at  the  Hague)  studying  the  old  letters  and  documents  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Here  I  remain  among  my  fellow-worms, 
feeding  on  these  musty  mulberry-leaves,  out  of  which  we  are 
afterwards  to  spin  our  silk.  How  can  you  expect  anything 
interesting  from  such  a  human  cocoon?  It  is,  however,  not 
without  its  amusement  in  a  mouldy  sort  of  way,  this  reading 
of  dead  letters.    It  is  something  to  read  the  real,  bonarfide 
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Bigns-manual  of  such  fellows  as  William  (»f  Orange,  Count 
Egmont,  Alexandre  Famese,  Philip  11.,  Cardinal  Grenvelle, 
and  the  rest  of  them.  It  gives  a  *  realizing  sense,'  as  the 
Americans  have  it." 

At  length,  in  1856,  the  work  of  full  ten  years  appeared  in 
the  three  volumes  of  "  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Eepublic."  It 
is  of  interest  to  remark  that  the  manuscript  of  this  work  was 
offered  to  Murray  of  London,  and  declined ;  it  was  then  pub- 
lished in  London  at  Motley's  sole  expense,  an  American  edition 
being  published  by  the  Harpers  at  the  same  time  as  the 
London  one.  We  look  back  with  pitying  amazement  at  the 
London  publishers  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  and  of  the 
eighteenth  century  who  rejected  "Paradise  Lost"  and  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  but  our  wonder  can  hardly  be  less  at 
this  London  incident  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  at  last  even  book  publishers 
have  passed  the  day  when  a  manuscript  accredited  and  offered 
by  a  respectable  author  had  no  chance  for  a  judgment  based  on 
its  merits.  From  the  flunkey  days  of  Patronage  to  the  mercen- 
ary days  of  Bargains,  as  Carlyle  pictures  it,  was  a  long  forward 
step ;  but  a  long  step  remained  and  had  not  been  taken  by  all 
publishers  when  Motley  went  upon  the  London  market,  un- 
heralded, in  1856,  with  the  most  brilliant  work  of  historical 
painting  and  delineation  "  in  the  grand  style,"  which  the  last 
forty  years  have  given  us. 

A  part  of  the  years  1856  and  1857  was  spent  by  Motley  in 
America,  and  from  1868  to  1860  he  remained  abroad  at  work  on 
his  vast  project  of  a  history  of  the  whole  period  from  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles  Fifth  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia, — "  at  which 
last  point,"  he  wrote,  "  the  political  and  geographical  arrange- 
ments of  Europe  were  established  on  a  permanent  basis, — ^in 
the  main  undisturbed  until  the  French  Eevolntion,"  Of  this 
the  first  portion,  consisting  of  two  volumes  of  the  history  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  was  published  in  1860,  the  remaining 
two  volumes  not  appearing  until  1868.  In  this  interval  Mot- 
ley had  accepted,  and  resigned  after  six  years'  service,  the  posi- 
tion of  Minister  to  Austria.  In  1868,  he  returned  to  Boston, 
signalizing  his  visit  by  his  masterly  address  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  on  "  Historic  Progress  and  American 
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Democracy,"  as  well  aa  by  the  most  notable  political  epeech  of 
the  same  year,  in  support  of  the  candidacy  of  Gren.  Grant  for 
President.  In  March,  1869,  he  was  appointed  Minister  to 
England  and  was  removed  from  that  position  in  July,  1870. 
In  1874,  having  in  the  meantime  remained  abroad  engaged  in 
literary  work,  he  published  his  last  work — "The  Life  and 
Death  of  John  of  Bameveld,  Advocate  of  Holland," — ^a  work 
which  Dr.  Holmes  aptly  describes  as  "an  interlude,  a  pause 
between  the  acts  which  were  to  fill  out  the  complete  plan  of 
the  *  Eighty  Years'  Tragedy,'  and  of  which  the  last  act,  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  remains  unwritten."  At  the  beginning  of 
1875  occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  Motley,  and  after  a  summer 
and  autumn  in  America  in  1875,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  near  Dorchester,  Dorset,  he  died  May  29, 1877. 

So  much  of  biography  our  subject  has  demanded,  though 
our  chief  interest  for  this  Article  is  the  contents  of  the  two 
volumes  of  Correspondence  which  are  before  us. 

Dr.  Holmes's  Memoir  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Curtis  as 
"  admirable."  It  has  all  the  tenderness  of  an  intimate  friend, 
with  the  invariable  literary  skill  of  its  author,  as  well  as  a  most 
spirited  defence  and  vindication  of  Motley  from  aspersions  re- 
sulting from  incidents  of  his  diplomatic  career.  This  memoir 
is,  however,  a  brief  expansion  of  a  biographical  sketch  prepared 
by  Dr.  Holmes  and  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  is  what  its  author  styles  it — "  but  an  outline  which 
may  serve  a  present  need."  Alone,  this  memoir  would  be 
deemed  inadequate  and  meagre,  aside  from  its  polemic  charac- 
ter in  some  aspects :  but  now  that  the  two  volumes  of  Corres- 
pondence are  given  us,  there  is  far  less  need  of  him  whom  Dr. 
Holmes  modestly  and  graciously  salutes  as  "a  future  bio- 
grapher." 

The  Correspondence  of  Motley  discloses  a  wealth  of  personal 
character,  of  artistic  culture,  of  literary  attainment  and  skill, 
of  social  charm  and  worth,  which  seems  to  us  quite  imequalled 
in  the  annals  of  our  American  literature  for  the  last  half -century. 
So  rich  a  work  composed  only  of  letters  originally  private,  writ- 
ten necessarily  without  thought  of  publication,  reveals  a  depth 
of  culture  as  well  as  soundness  of  character  which  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  increase  our  self-esteem  as  countrymen  of  Motley. 
Letter-writing  is  often  pronounced  a  lost  art ;  and  there  is  a 
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large  meaflnre  of  tioith  in  the  dictum.  In  the  sense  of  compos- 
ing private  letters  for  purposes  of  real  social  entertainment, 
and  with  serious  literary  care,  we  have  recently  had.  but  few 
examples  such  as  Cowper's  letters,  for  one  instance,  give  us. 
Letters  in  form  but  not  in  reality,  mere  literary  essays  and 
sketches,  we  have  had  often  enough.  Here,  however,  we  are 
presented  with  a  series  of  veritable  letters — ^letters  of  domestic 
aflfection,  of  daily  news  of  family  and  friends,  of  school  life 
and  university  life,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  foreign  art  and 
manners,  of  politics  and  literary  reflection, — in  short,  on  every 
theme  which  should  interest,  instruct,  and  inspire  a  highly- 
gifted  and  cultured  gentleman, — all  written  too  for  the  eyes 
only  of  those  to  whom  they  first  went.  Surely,  here  is  a  test 
of  culture  and  character  which  is  crucial  and  final. 

Of  Mr.  Curtis's  editorial  work  a  word  only  is  permissible. 
He  has  given  us  the  highest  instance  we  anywhere  remember 
to  have  met,  of  editorial  self-eflEacement, — a  preface  of  a  single 
page,  with  barely  seventy  lines  in  the  whole  two  four-hundred- 
page  volumes,  of  note  or  explanation :  and  of  comment,  not  a 
word.  Who  shall  hereafter  say  that  editorial  self-restraint  may 
not  find  its  most  perfect  example  in  a  professional  author  and 
life-long  journalist?  And  Mr.  Curtis's  editorial  reticence  is 
well  placed  and  in  the  best  possible  taste.  The  letters  which 
are  published  and  as  they  are  published  need  no  editing. 
What  was  withheld,  what  was  judiciously  omitted,  as  Mr. 
Curtis  suggests,  as  "  repetition  "  or  as  "  essentially  private  "  or 
as  "  comments  upon  persons  and  affairs  which,  however  inno- 
cent or  playful,  might  cause  needless  pain  or  misapprehension," 
— ^in  all  this  judicious  and  needful  task,  we  do  not  doubt  the 
editor's  tact,  justice,  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  have  had  their 
full  exercise.  The  result  is  that  we  have  here  two  volumes  of 
letters  "  printed  as  they  were  written,"  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  risk  the  opinion  in  advance  of  what  we  shall  show  of  these 
letters  to  justify  it,  that  they  are  a  precious  and  permanent  en- 
richment of  our  literature. 

The  Correspondence  follows,  in  the  main,  if  not  entirely,  a 
chronological  order.  The  following  from  a  letter  to  his  father 
dated  Qottingen,  July  1,  1832,  well  illustrates  his  spirit,  as 
well  as  his  faculty  of  description,  and  gives  a  picture  worth  re- 
seeing,  of  the  German  university  student  of  fifty  years  ago ; — 
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'*  But  I  haye  said  nothing  yet  of  the  students  because  I  am  afraid  of 
attacking  such  a  boundless  and  inexhaustible  subject.  The  German 
students  are  certainly  an  original  and  peculiar  race  of  beings,  and  can 
be  compared  to  nothing. 

The  University  towns  are  the  homes  of  *  outriness '  or  rather,  they 
'  are  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  be  outriy  except  by  dressing  or 
behaving  like  *  a  Christian  or  an  ordinary  man.'  Tou  can  hardly  meet 
a  student  in  the  streets  whose  dress  would  not  collect  a  mob  anywhere 
else,  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  hardly  meet  two  in  a  day  who  are 
dressed  alike,  every  man  consulting  his  own  taste,  and  fashioning  him- 
self according  to  his  beau  ideal. 

The  most  common  outer  garment  is  a  red  plaid  or  a  blue  velvet  frock- 
coat,  twenty  of  which  you  find  to  one  of  cloth.  The  head  is  covered 
with  a  very  small  cap  with  the  colors  of  the  Landsmannschaft  to  which 
the  individual  may  belong.  The  boots  are  garnished  with  spurs  univer- 
sally, albeit  innocent  of  horse-flesh ;  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand 
always  with  an  immense  seal  ring  (often  of  iron  or  brass) ;  and  the 
upper  lip  and  chin  fortified  with  an  immense  moustachio  and  beard  (in 
fact,  I  have  seen  several  students  with  a  depending  beard  more  than 
four  inches  long,  and  there  is  hardly  one  who  does  not  wear  mous- 
tachios.)  A  long  pipe  in  the  mouth,  a  portfolio  under  the  arm,  a  stick 
in  the  hand,  and  one  or  two  bull-dogs  at  the  heels,  complete  a  picture 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated  of  a  Gottingen  student!  The 
most  promising  article  in  the  formation  of  a  German  student's  room  is 
the  pipe.  There  are  generally  about  twenty  or  thirty  of  different  kinds 
hanging  in  his  room— of  porcelain,  meerschaum,  and  stone,  all  orna- 
mented with  tassels,  combining  the  colors  of  his  Landsmannachaft ; 
and  you  have  no  idea  how  beautifully  some  of  the  pipes  are  painted 
with  landscapes,  portraits  (there  are  often  beautiful  miniatures  painted 
on  them),  or  coats  of  arms.  Pipes  are  a  favorite  present  among  the 
students  (and  you  have  anything  you  wish  painted  on  one  when  you 
wish  to  give  it  away).  Every  one  smokes,  and  smokes  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  occupations  (except  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  smoke  in  the 
streets),  reading,  writing,  talking,  or  riding.  I  prefer  a  pipe  now  to  a 
cigar,  and  I  am  hardly  ever  without  one  in  my  mouth  (for  instance,  I 
have  been  smoking  a  great  meerschaum  all  the  time  I  have  been  writ- 
ing this),  and  I  always  breakfast  at  half -past  five  o*clock  (I)  on  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  pipe,  and  continue  the  *  cloud-compelling'  occupation 
through  the  day.  I  find  I  grow  fat  on  it,  for  I  never  was  in  such  health 
in  my  life.  I  find  that  I  have  said  nothing  as  yet  about  the  German 
duels.  These  things  are  such  a  common  and  every  day  occurrence  that 
1  have  ceased  to  think  at  all  about  them.  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  tell 
you  that  the  accoimts  you  have  read  in  Dwight,  etc.,  of  the  frequency 
of  these  things  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated,  in  fact  it  is 
entirely  impossible  to  exaggerate  them.  I  have  been  here  now  about 
three  weeks,  and  during  that  time  as  many  as  forty  have  been  fought 
to  my  knowledge,  and  I  know  of  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  that 
are  to  take  place  directly."    (Vol.  I,  pp.  19,  20.) 
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He  proceeds  to  describe  the  Belf-imposed  modes  of  discipline 
then  in  vogue  and  adds  a  word  of  defence  or  explanation  of 
the  duel. 

"  There  is  also  a  regular  code  by  which  the  different  offences  are 
meted,  and  the  degrees  of  sabre  satisfaction  determined*  The  most 
common  and  slightest  insult  is  the  'Dummer  Junge'  (stupid  boj), 
which  demands  a  duel  of  Twelye  Gangs.  (A  *  Gang '  I  cannot  exactly 
describe.  It  is  the  closing  of  the  two  combatants  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  blows  and  parries.)  The  parties  have  each  a  second  by  his  side 
to  strike  up  the  swords  the  moment  a  wound  is  received.  The  doctor 
then  steps  in,  examines  the  wound,  and  if  it  proves  to  be  '^twcAteM'  (a 
wound  of  a  certain  length  and  depth),  the  duel  is  discontinued. 

A  more  gross  insult  demands  twenty-four  Gangs,  and  a  still  more 
important  one,  forty-eight.  But  the  most  severe  duel  is  that  of  one 
'  Gang '  in  which,  as  I  have  said,  the  duel  continues  until  one  drops. 

Tou  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  my  returning  with  a  disfig- 
ured visage,  for  as  a  foreigner  is  seldom  or  never  insulted,  and  if  he  be 
has  the  right  of  choosing  his  own  weapons  (which  in  my  case  would  be 
pistols  or  rifles,  and  the  Germans  have  an  aversion  to  gunpowder),  in 
which  event  the  offender  generally  makes  an  apology  and  backs  out  of 
the  business.  I  assure  you  I  have  not  at  all  exaggerated  this  duelling 
business.    If  you  cannot  have  faith  in  it  you  have  only  to  say— 

*  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Though  folks  at  home  condemn  them.' 

And  though  it  is  beyond  all  contradiction  a  brutal  state  of  things,  yet 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  not  without  its  uses.  For  instance,  some  of 
the  students  are  perfect  knights-errant,  and  if  they  hear  of  a  lady 
being  insulted  (for  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  German  student  who 
wishes  to  manifest  his  independence,  to  push  a  lady  off  the  sidewalk), 
are  sure  to  seek  out  the  offender  and  salute  him  with  '  Dunmier  Junge,' 
in  which  case  twelve  gangs  of  the  Sehldger  must  necessarily  ensue." 

From  1832  to  1834  he  pursued  with  fidelity  his  studies  in 
law  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  at  the  latter  place  under  Savigny, 
in  part,  and  in  January,  1834,  he  thus  writes  to  his  father : 

"  I  think  I  could  bear  a  tolerable  examination  in  the  CSivil  Law  in  a 
few  weeks,  at  which  time  I  shall  have  finished  the  study  of  it.  I  hope  in 
the  course  of  two  months  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  German 
Common  Law  and  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  I  have  also  been 
studying.  Of  my  other  studies,  which  have  been  merely  for  myself,  I 
shall  say  nothing." 

His  letters  readily  show  us  that  here,  as  in  college  days,  his 
"  studies  merely  for  himself "  embraced  art,  history,  German, 
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French,  Italian,  etc.  Leaving  Berlin  we  find  him  writing,  or 
sending  extracts  from  his  diary  to  his  parents,  in  succession 
from  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Rome.  In  Italy  he  is  plunged  into 
the  maze  of  masterpieces  of  classic  and  renaissance  art,  and  the 
impressions  made  on  him  seem  to  come  as  near  as  anything 
can  to  a  demonstration  of  what  is  the  real  power  of  Art,  and 
of  the  relative  perfection  of  the  trophies  of  art  which  Italy 
still  holds.  Motley  was  a  clearnsighted,  open-hearted  observer, 
miconventional,  self-reliant  in  opinions,  and  cultivated  to  a 
degree  which  made  him  a  fair  test  of  the  power  of  this  world 
of  art  over  the  imagination  and  taste  of  mankind.  The  theme 
is  threadbare  now,  if  it  was  not  when  Motley  wrote,  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  a  word  of  his  letter  from  Rome,  dated 
November,  1834 : 

"  My  Dear  Parents : 

The  common  casts,  prints,  etc.,  had  given  me  no  better  idea  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  than  they  had  of  the  Venus  de  Medici.  I  have  heard 
of  persons  being  disappointed  in  both.  This  term  '  disappointed '  is  a 
cant  and  favourite  phrase  which  I  don*t  profess  to  understand.  If  a 
person  expected  an  elephant  and  found  an  Apollo  I  can  conceive  of  his 
being  disappointed,  but  if  he  was  looking  for  a  divinity  when  he  saw 
the  Apollo  and  was  then  *  disappointed,'  I  can  only  say  that  the  fault 
was  in  him.  The  whole  figure  of  the  Apollo  is  slight  almost  to  spare- 
ness,  but  at  a  little  distance  the  nose  is  a  thousand  times  more  scornful 
than  I  expected,  and  the  whole  face  has  almost  a  chilling  repulsiveness. 
But  on  approaching  nearer,  this  expression  melts  away,  all  the  anger 
concentrates  in  the  nostril,  and  the  eternal  beauty  of  the  face  and 
figure  dissolves  itself  and  fioats  almost  like  a  drapery  around  the  whole 
statue.  The  god,-*  the  divinity  speaks,  breathes,  moves  in  every  line, 
limb,  muscle.  Every  deity  of  the  ancient  temple  has  lent  this  face  his 
brightest  attributes.  The  forehead  of  Jupiter,  when  it  was  pregnant 
with  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  the  eye  of  Juno,  the  lips  of  Venus,  and 
the  hair  fioating  on  the  shoulders  and  bound  on  the  forehead  as  if  by 
the  very  fingers  of  the  Graces.  The  very  first  sight  of  the  statue  trans- 
ports you  to  Delos.  The  Muses  in  their  hallowed  vales  rise  around 
you,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  aud  presiding  over  them,  and  over 
everything  which  makes  life  lovely,  stands  the  god  of  eternal  youth, 
and  light,  and  beauty,  and  poetry  in  his  full  divinity  before  you.  It  is 
no  longer  a  piece  of  chiselled  marble  which  enchains  your  eyes,  the 
figure  expands  into  life,  into  immortality,  while  you  are  gazing  ;  the 
ground  seems  to  sink  away  before  his  lofty  god-like  steps ;  you  see  the 
glittering  chariot  of  fire  and  hear  the  snorting  steeds,  and  you  start 
lest  the  god  of  the  sun  shall  have  already  sprung  into  his  car,  and  be 
already  rolling  in  light  and  glory  and  divinity  above  the  earth. 
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There  is  on  the  whole  more  divmity,  more  of  the  godhead  in  the 
Apollo  than  in  any  ancient  statue,  at  least  that  I  have  seen.  One  may 
have  more  loveliness  (as,  for  instance,  in  Meleager),  and  another  more 
nature,  but  the  Apollo  is  not  flesh,  is  not  marble— there  is  nothing 
earthly  about  him.  It  is  a  being  to  whom  none  but  Ganymede  or  Hebe 
have  administered.  He  has  never  been  fed  but  with  nectar  and 
ambrosia ;  there  are  no  protruding  veins,  no  swelling  muscles — all  is 
perfect,  god-like,  beautiful  repose.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  ethe- 
real essence  which  is  the  being  of  gods,  and  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
materiality  about  his  whole  system.  It  seems  impossible  that  labour 
and  time  should  have  created  such  a  statue.  It  seems  to  have  waked 
into  existence  like  a  single  thought,  a  single  impulse.  It  seems  the 
sudden  and  startling  realization  of  the  brightest  dream  which  the 
genius  of  its  artist  had  ever  conceived.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
it  could  have  been  produced  by  degrees,  that  the  sculptor  could  have 
seen  the  future  divinity  concealed  in  the  heart  of  the  shapeless  marble  ; 
that  he  could  have  watched  his  own  bright,  original  thought  gradually 
unfolding  itself  from  the  bosom  of  the  stone,  breathing  upon  him 
slowly  and  mysteriously  like  the  birth  of  day  and  night,  and  bursting 
at  last  from  its  marble  chaos  in  fidl,  perfect,  immortal  loveliness  of  his 
first  burning  conception.  It  seems  impossible;  it  seems  to  be  the 
thought  itself  waked  into  immortal  existence  by  the  stroke  of  a  wand, 
so  ethereal,  so  immaterial,  so  god-like  is  the  statue.'* 

The  freshness,  naturalness,  the  nnforced  enthusiasm  of  such 
impressions  are  better  than  any  more  learned  or  technical 
criticism,  or  rather  they  are  criticism  in  its  best  mood  and  use. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  letters  in  these  volumes  is  a 
series  of  extracts,  evidently  from  his  diary,  sent  to  his  parents 
from  Naples,  April  30,  1835,  after  his  ascent  of  Mount  JEtna, 
which  is  too  long  to  quote.  An  English  reviewer,  with  much 
reason,  finds  in  the  impression  made  upon  Motley  by  "  the 
celebrated  pyramidal  shadow  of  the  cone  of  ^tna  formed  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island,"  the  suggestion  of  a  great 
passage  in  his  description  of  the  shadow  cast  by  Philip  11. 
over  the  Low  Coimtries,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  beginning,  "  As  across  the  bright  plains  of 
Sicily  when  the  sun  is  rising,"  etc. 

In  turning  over  these  letters — many  of  them  for  the  third 
and  fourth  time — we  are  continually  met  by  new  evidences  of 
the  breadth  of  Motley's  sympathies  and  the  soundness  of  his 
culture.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  at  once  an  austere  student,  a 
tender  lover  of  wife  and  children,  a  man  of  society,  at  least  to 
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the  extent  of  marking  with  keen  zest  its  phases — "  its  tricks 
and  its  manners" — ^portraying  them  to  others  with  satire 
which  is  never  sour,  and  wit  which  is  ever  genial — ^a  student  of 
art,  swayed  by  its  enchantment,  but  clearnaighted  to  find  its 
lurking  secrets  or  expose  its  conventionalisms  and  false  shows, 
alive  in  every  fibre  and  open  at  every  pore  to  the  spell  of  his- 
tory, "  the  tales  of  humanity,"  which  so  haunt  the  imagination 
of  a  stranger  or  foreigner  in  Europe,  yet  ever  an  eager  patriot, 
roused  to  rage  by  a  taunt  aimed  at  his  country  or  countrymen ; 
surely  the  outpourings  of  love,  confidence,  and  what  these  led 
to,  from  such  a  man  touching  life  at  so  many  points,  must  be 
of  worth  beyond  the  ordinary !  The  letters  are  in  truth,  if  we 
may  attempt  a  brief  characterization,  information  illumined  by 
wit,  sentiment,  satire,  imagination,  and  affluent  learning,  while 
through  them  all  runs  the  clear,  never-failing  tone  and  current 
of  love  of  family,  and  kindred,  and  country. 

The  perfection  of  literary  style  seen  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  letters  is  remarkable  to  a  degree.  There  are  pages  es- 
pecially of  his  Russian  and  Italian  letters  which  are  hardly 
surpassed  in  point  of  mere  style  by  any  pages  of  his  formal 
histories  Such,  for  example,  are  the  two  letters  to  his  parents 
from  Naples,  Dec.  28,  and  April  30,  1834  (vol.  i,  pp.  108- 
121),  the  extracts  from  his  diary  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1841,  and 
the  letter  to  his  uncle  from  Florence,  Dec.  13,  1855.  He  is 
passing  through  Prussia  in  1841  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  he  sends  to  his  wife  this  picture  of  the  Prussia  of  fifty 
years  ago : — 

"Prussia  has  no  history — the  reigning  family  is  an  ancient  one ;  but 
the  State  is  new,  and  an  artificial  patchwork,  without  natural  coher- 
ence, mosaiced  out  of  bought,  stolen,  and  plundered  provinces,  and  only 
kept  together  by  compression.  A  Prince  of  Hohenzollem-something-or- 
other-ingen  bought  the  Mark  of  Brandenburgh  with  the  dignity  of 
Elector  of  the  Empire,  and  his  successors,  after  having  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  centuries  subjugated  the  barbarous  Prussia  proper  (al- 
ready well  hammered  by  the  Teutonic  knights  and  the  Polish  kings), 
helped  themselves  to  a  slice  of  Poland,  and  stolen  Silesia,  had  the 
pleasure  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  of  seeing  their  ingen- 
ioiisly-contriyed  kingdom  completely  sponged  out  of  existence  by  Napo- 
leon, and  then  repaired  and  put  together  again  by  the  Cabinet-making 
of  Vienna.  Since  then,  Prussia  is  a  camp,  and  its  whole  population 
drilled  to  the  bayonet.  It  is  the  fashion  to  praise  its  good  administra- 
tion ;  but  I  have  no  sympathy  with  your  good  administrations. 
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Prussia  is  a  mild  despotism  to  be  sure.  "lis  the  homeopathic  tyramiy 
—small  doses,  constantly  administered,  and  strict  diet  and  regimen. 
But  what  annoys  you  most  is  this  constant  dosing,  this  succession  of 
infinitesimal  Government  pills  which  the  patient  subject  bolts  every 
instant.  Everything,  in  fact,  is  regulated  by  the  GK>vernment ;  the 
royal  colors  are  black  and  white,  and  Gk>vemment  is  written  in  black 
and  white ;  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  turnpike-gates  are  black  and 
white ;  the  railings  of  the  bridges  are  black  and  white,  and  so  are  the 
signs  of  the  taverns,  post-houses,  etc.,  etc.  In  every  inn  a  royal  ordi^ 
nance  stuck  up  against  the  wall  informs  you  how  much  you  have  to 
pay  for  everything — for  your  dinner,  your  bed,  your  schnapps,  your 
glass  of  sugar-and-water.  This  is  well  enough  for  the  traveler ;  but  a 
sort  of  arrangement  neither  complimentary  nor  gratifying  to  the  in- 
habitants. But  what  nonsense  it  is  for  me  to  be  wasting  aU  this  time 
in  such  a  tirade." 

At  St.  Petersburg  he  introduces  into  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
John  Randolph's  burst  of  rage  at  Kussian  cUmate,  which  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere : — 

**  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  indulgence  which  the  President  has  been 
pleased  to  accord  me,  and  leave  this  worse  than  Stygian  atmosphere  in 
time  to  escape  the  rigours  of  its  arctic  winter.  This  country  may  well 
be  likened  to  a  comet ;  we  are  now  in  the  perihelion — ^I  shall  not  wait 
the  aphelion.  Never  have  I  see  so  many  severe  cases  of  summer  dis- 
ease. St.  Petersburg,  built  upon  a  morass,  resembles  Holland  in 
everthing  but  cleanliness  and  wealth.  An  inundation  of  the  Neva,  the 
only  outlet  of  the  vast  Lake  Ladoga  and  its  tributary  swamps,  lays  the 
city  under  water.  The  mark  of  the  last  inundation  is  four  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  streets,  which  are  all  on  a  dead  level.  The  water  for 
drinking  is  detestable,  worse  even  than  that  of  Norfolk  or  New  Tork, 
and  never  fails  to  engender  the  most  fatal  diseases.  Dysentery  in  its 
worst  form,  bilious  fever  of  the  most  malignant  type,  are  now  raging. 

The  '*  Concord'*  (the  ship  which  brought  him)  is  a  perfect  hospitaL 
I  have  written  thus  far  interrupted  every  quarter  of  a  minute  by  innu- 
merable flies,  gigantic  as  the  empire  they  inhabit,  which  attack  the 
face  in  all  its  vulnerable  points — nose,  mouth,  ears,  and  eyes  under  the 
cover  of  the  spectacles.  This  is  the  land  of  Pharaoh  and  its  plagues. 
It  is  Egypt  in  all  but  fertility.  The  extremes  of  human  misery  and 
human  splendour  here  meet.  Although  I  succeed  an  Anglo-Russian 
(in  his  house)  who  considers  himself  very  neat,  yet  an  exact  description 
of  the  house  prepared  to  receive  me,  the  public  rooms  excepted,  would 
not  be  very  pleasing  to  him  or  the  reader,"  etc.,  etc. 

Illustrative  of  his  taste  for  all  forms  of  art,  we  find  him 
writing  from  St.  Petersburg  to  his  mother,  Dec.  26,  1854. 

''Last  night  I  went  to  see  Taglioni  in  a  new  ballet.  The  subject 
seemed  to  be  something  about  Montezuma  and  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the 
play-bills  are  in  Russian  and  pantomine  is  panto-Hebrew  to  me,  so  thai- 
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I  don't  know  the  name,  and  could  only  guess  at  the  subject.  I  have 
seen  her  a  good  many  times,  and  Mary  will  never  forgive  me  when  I 
say  that  she  is  decidedly  more  graceful  and  a  better  dancer  than  Fanny 
EUsler.  Nothing  can  equal  her  swimming,  sweeping,  whirling,  floating 
motion  ;  her  dancing  is  a  perfect  abstraction  or  emanation.  Ellsler  has 
more  espUglerie,  is  prettier,  dances  with  more  elasticity  and  power,  and 
I  dare  say  excels  her  in  pantomine— which  I  hate  and  don't  understand — 
but  she  is  not  as  graceful  as  Taglioni.  The  charm  of  Taglioni's  danc- 
ing is  its  absolute  freedom  from  effort.  Her  most  difficult  steps  and 
postures  seem  to  produce  themselves  without  any  volition  of  her  own, 
and  the  most  graceful,  and  in  reality  the  most  elaborate  movements, 
seem  as  artless  as  those  of  a  '  three-years '  child." 

How  clearly  he  penetrated  the  shams  and  equivocations  of 
European  diplomatic  life  as  he  met  it,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  an  incident  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1841,  will  show : 

''Speaking  of  Casimir  Perier,  I  dare  say  you  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  in  the  newspapers  the  farcical  quarrel  between  the 
Courts  of  France  and  Russia  which  has  furnished  the  main  topic  of  con- 
versation lately  in  this  place.  Count  Pahlen,  the  Russian  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  left  his  post  unquestionably  to  avoid  making  the  speech  to  the 
King  on  New  Tear's  Day, — a  duty  which  devolved  ux>on  him  as  senior 
ambassador.  Louis  Phillipe  retorts  by  ordering  his  Charge  (the  Ambas- 
sador being  already  away  on  leave)  to  be  taken  ill  on  the  day  of  the 
Emperor's  fete  (or  day  distinguished  both  as  the  name's-day  of  the  Czar 
and  the  epoch  ol  my  presentation),  but  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  his 
convalescence  immediately  afterwards  in  the  most  public  manner. 
Accordingly,  Perier  abstains  from  the  Court  circle  on  the  plea  of  indis- 
position, and  the  next  day  appears  in  the  Nevskoi  Prospect,  and  the 
same  evening  at  the  theatre.  The  Czar,  in  a  great  huff,  immediately 
despatches  a  courier  to  Mr.  Kisseleff ,  Russian  Charge  at  Paris,  ordering 
him  to  be  immediately  taken  ill,  in  order  not  to  go  to  Court  on  New 
Tear's  Day.  Mr.  Kisseleff  accordingly  excuses  himself  and  hi8  aunt  at 
the  same  time ;  makes  his  appearance  at  various  salons,  announcing 
himself  *' indisposi  par  ordre"  This  completes  the  first  act  of  the 
farce.  The  second  act  opens  at  St.  Petersburg  with  the  counter- 
manding of  the  Court  circle  on  the  Russian  New  Tear's  Day,  which 
luckily  for  the  successful  development  of  these  operations  is  twelve 
days  later  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  French  Chargi  at  the  Court  ball  on  the  following  evening. 
The  Court  circle  was  (probably)  postponed  because  the  Emperor  would 
at  that  ceremony  have  been  obliged  to  converse  with  Perier,  while  at 
the  ball  he  was  able  to  cut  him  in  the  sublimest  manner.  The  act 
oloses  with  the  appearance  of  the  Russian  at  a  Court  ball  at  Paris ;  the 
reconciliation  is,  superficially,  at  least,  effected,  and  the  curtain  falls. 
The  whole  thing,  however,  is  chiefiy  interesting  in  so  far  as  it  illustrates 
the  character  of  Russian  society.    Since  the  beginning  of  the  affair,  the 
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whole  St.  Petersbuiig^  nobility  hare  discontiiiued  all  intercourse  with 
Perier.  Dinners,  etc.,  were  countermanded,  because  he  happened  to 
have  been  invited  before  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  their  whole 
course  displays  the  entire  and  abject  dependence  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  as  well  as  of  government  upon  the  will  of  the  Czar." 

From  London  in  1842  he  writes  to  his  wife  this  report  of 
Thiers  as  an  orator,  which  is  certainly  interesting  in  the  light 
of  Thiers'  later  career  as  a  statesman.  After  speaking  of 
Gnizot  whom  he  describes  as  having  "a  fine  monastic  sort  of 
face,  and  a  short  uncourtly  figure,"  he  says : 

**  The  only  person,  however,  of  those  whom  I  heard  who  is  really  an 
orator,  is  Thiers.  The  others  were  merely  lecturers  (Laplague,  Her- 
mann, Duchatel,  etc.),  who  take  their  speeches  (apparently  written  out 
in  full)  into  the  Tribune,  and  drone  away  like  preachers  in  a  pulpit. 
But  Thiers  had  very  few  notes,  and  spoke  almost  without  recurring  to 
them.  The  subject  was  a  very  uninteresting  one  to  a  stranger,  being  a 
debate  upon  the  project  of  a  new  law  for  the  assessment  of  direct  taxes, 
submitted  by  a  member  of  the  Opposition.  Thiers  hopi>ed  up  into  the 
Tribune  after  a  recess,  rubbing  his  hands  and  smirking  about  with  the 
most  delicious  aplomb.  The  House  would  not  come  to  order  for  a  great 
while,  and  he  looked  down  upon  them  with  the  most  provoking  aang- 
froid  while  the  President  was  ringing  his  bell  like  a  dustman,  and  the 
grefflers  (or  whatever  they  are  called)  were  bawling,  "  En  place,  Mes- 
sieurs, en  place :  *'  like  so  many  diligence  conductors.  At  last  when 
order  was  restored,  he  leaned  over  the  Tribune  and  began  to  squeak, 
not  to  speak  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  his  funny  voice,  every  word  that  he 
said  was  distinctly  audible,  and  his  style  was  so  fluent,  so  limpid,  and 
so  logical,  his  manners  so  assured  and  self-possessed,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  disadvantages  of  his  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  great  round  spec- 
tacles, which  give  him  the  appearance  of  a  small  screech  owl,  I  thought 
him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  speakers  I  had  ever  heard.  The  Cham- 
ber is  evidently  afraid  of  him  without  respecting  him,  and  his  con- 
summate brass,  added  to  his  ready  wit,  makes  every  one  of  his  speeches 
gall  and  wormwood  to  his  enemies." 

At  Brussels  in  1851,  his  letters  show  how  strongly  the  physi- 
cal as  well  as  the  political  and  moral  struggles  of  that  people 
had  impressed  his  mind  and  heart — the  same  tone,  the  same 
imagery,  the  same  energetic  sympathy,  which  mark  and  color ' 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  '^  Dutch  Republic." 

Pursuing  his  work  at  Dresden,  the  winter  of  1852,  with  un- 
relaxing  ardor,  he  finds  time  to  write  to  his  mother  of  Sontag 
who  was  then  about  to  visit  America : — 
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*' Since  Sontag  departed  we  haye  had  nothing  at  the  opera.  She 
played  seven  nights  here,  of  which  we  went  six,  the  seventh  being  a 
repetition  of  a  part  in  which  we  did  not  admire  her  the  most  (Rosina.) 
The  beet  tickets,  the  best  places  (and  we  had  always  the  best  seats  in 
the  house,  owing  to  a  small  douceur  judiciously  administered  to  the 
box-keeper),  cost  three  thalers,  (two  dollars  and  fifty  cents)  each.  You 
will  probably  pay  much  more.  It  was  rather  an  extravagance,  but 
Mary  has  not  much  amusement  here  and  she  is  very  fond  of  music.  I 
think  you  cannot  help  being  pleased  with  Sontag,  and  advise  you  to  go 
very  often.  La  Fille  du  Regiment  is  her  best  part,  but  she  is  quite 
charming  in  all.  She  is  very  pretty  at  forty-seven,  looks  twenty-seven, 
is  an  uncommonly  good  and  graceful  actress  in  light  parts,  and  her 
voice,  although  it  is  of  course  faded,  and  indeed  effaced  as  to  some  of 
the  notes,  is  exceedingly  sweet,  and  she  possessed  to  perfection  the 
flowery,  arabesque,  decorated  style  of  singing,  which  is  so  rarely 
heard.  Of  course  it  is  not  equal  to  the  passionate  and  tempestuous 
style  of  the  Italians,  of  Malibran,  Pasta,  Grisi,  but  it  comes  next  to 
that,  and  it  is  at  least  perfect  of  its  kind.  She  was  much  admired  here, 
and  the  house  was  always  brimming  over,  a  thing  which  I  have  not 
seen  before  or  since,  although  the  prices  of  the  seats  were  tripled.  She 
is  to  go  to  America  this  summer." 

From  Dresden  he  writes  to  his  mother  of  the  Sistine 
Madonna,  and  we  quote  his  criticism  and  judgment  for  the 
charm  of  its  freshness  of  view  and  unconventional  spirit, 
as  well  as  for  what  seems  to  us  the  justness  of  its  estimate, 
though  it  has  become  highly  unfashionable  to  admire  or  speak 
admiringly  of  this  marvellous  work: — 

"  I  am  pretty  well  persuaded  that  the  '  Madonna  di  San  Sisto*  is  the 
first  picture  in  the  world.  I  don't  think  any  painter  has  ever  so  well 
hit  the  exact  combination  of  the  supernatural  with  the  natural  which 
is  always  attempted  in  the  face  of  the  infant  Saviour.  The  expression, 
without  ceasing  to  be  that  of  an  infant,  has  still  something  infinitely 
imposing  and  majestic.  The  Madonna  is  faultlessly  beautiful  and  very 
human,  yet  there  is  an  expression  beyond  humanity;  not  elevated,  for 
it  is  humble;  not  triumphant,  for  it  is  sad;  but  prophetic  and  wonder- 
ing, as  of  a  face  gasing  vaguely,  but  earnestly  into  the  depths  of  the 
future,  and  dimly  conscious  of  the  coming  struggles  of  humanity. 
There  is  a  sentiment  that  the  child  in  her  arms  is  the  Saviour  and  the 
Judge  of  imborn  millions;  there  is  the  submission  of  a  mortal  to  a  super- 
human destiny;  there  are  tenderness,  patience,  pathos,  and  transfigura- 
tion above  the  clouds  of  common  emotions;  everything,  in  short,  which 
painters  have  from  the  beginning  of  Christian  art  endeavoured  to 
typify  by  that  mysterious  image,  the  Madonna.  I  don't  think  that  it 
is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  beauties  of  this  picture  with  regard  to  its 
suggestive  effects.  It  has  no  fault  as  a  composition,  which  is  a  great 
VOL,  xvn.  21 
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Tirtue,  for  even  Raphael  often  has  something  which  jars  upon  the 
mind,  even  in  his  most  harmonious  pictures.  But  here  there  is  nothing 
discordant— everything  is  musical.  The  Madonna  and  Child  are  in- 
expressibly beautiful  and  lofty,  the  venerable  figure  of  the  kneeling 
pope  is  full  of  piety  and  fervour.  The  Barbara  is  a  model  of  grace  and 
modesty,  and  the  two  cherubs  at  the  base  of  the  picture  are  exquisite 
expressions  of  innocence  and  infantine  devotion. 

As  you  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  composition  by  the  eng^ving, 
I  do  not  apologize  for  speaking  of  the  picture,  otherwise  I  should  do  so, 
for  I  hold  that  to  have  to  listen  to  the  description  of  a  painting  of 
which  you  have  never  seen  any  copy  or  sketch  is  an  infinite  nuisance. 
I  said  that  this  picture  was  the  beet  in  the  world,  and  I  have  tried  to 
explain  why  I  think  so.  Because  it  is  the  highest  flight  into  the  regions 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  to  which  the  mind  of  Raphael  ever 
attained.  I  never  wish  to  criticise  it.  It  hushes  criticism.  It  is  the 
only  picture  which  awes  me  into  silence.  When  I  go  away  I  readily 
admit  that  there  are  many  paintings  much  superior  as  works  of  art.  It 
does  not  compare  to  the  '  Transfiguration'  nor  to  Titian's  '  Ascension,* 
not  to  Rubens' '  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  as  a  finished  exhibition  of  colour 
and  handling  and  technical  power.  It  looks  almost  like  a  fresco  already. 
The  body  of  the  child  is  a  mere  smooch  of  lamp-black,  the  shadows  are 
generally  without  transparency,  except  in  the  drapery,  which  has  been 
retouched.  The  face  of  the  Virgin,  however,  is  exquisitely  coloured, 
and  that  of  the  Child,  although  by  no  means  strongly  painted,  has  still 
warm,  life-like  tints.  The  truth  is,  the  picture  is  a  sketch  wholly  from 
the  hand  of  Raphael,  and  dashed  off  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm." 

His  intense  disgust  at  American  slavery,  native  to  bis 
character,  comes  out  in  numerous  letters  at  about  this  time. 
"Writing  from  Dresden  in  1852  he  laments  in  terms  as  mourn- 
ful as  a  Boston  Whig  the  death  of  Webster,  but  in  the  same 
letter  referring  to  European  ignorance  of  America,  he  says : 

<*  When  I  say  that  nothing  is  known  about  America,  I  am  wrong. 
Everybody  knows  that  slavery  exists  there,  for  everybody  in  Germany 
has  read  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  I  am  glad  of  it,  because  I  believe  the 
only  way  the  curse  is  ever  to  be  taken  from  the  nation  is  by 
creating  such  an  atmosphere  all  around  the  slave  States,  that  a  slave- 
holder may  not  be  able  to  thrust  his  nose  outside  his  own  door  without 
scenting  that  the  rankness  of  his  offence  is  tainting  every  wind  of 
heaven.  The  only  way  in  which  the  system  can  cease  to  exist,  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  by  working  the  children  of  the  present  slave  holders.  The 
coming  generation  in  each  of  the  fifteen  slave  States  are  the  people 
who  must  grapple  with  this  question;  but  the  question  wont  be  staved 
off  for  a  third.  It  is  all  up  for  your  generation  or  for  mine.  If  one 
or  two  States,  like  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  should  come  to  abolish  the 
system  and  should  succeed  well,  afterwards  the  great  obstacles  would 
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be  removed.  Of  coarse  the  black  race  is  not  by  nature  capable  of 
social  or  intellectual  equality  with  the  white,  nor  have  they  ever 
desired  it,  so  far  as  I  know.  But  it  is  begging  the  question  to  say  they 
will  be  insolent  and  that  they  won't  work  after  emancipation.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  orderly  enough  and  industrious  in  Massachusetts.  Be- 
sides slavery  is  an  immense  crime,  while  refusing  social  equality  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  is  only  denying  to  the  blacks  that  which  does  not 
eadst,  and  never  did  exist  anywhere  with  regard  to  the  whites." 

Apdn,  two  years  later,  from  London,  he  writes  to  his 
mother: 

"We  love  our  diseajses,  and  cling  to  them  as  the  only  source  of  health 
and  strength.  When  you  look  at  America  from  a  distance,  you  see 
that  it  is  a  great  machine  for  constantly  extending  the  growth  of  cotton 
and  expanding  the  area  of  negro  slavery.  This  is  the  real  motive 
power  of  our  whole  political  existence,  and  such  a  principle  can  only 
carry  us  over  a  precipice,  yet  all  who  lift  their  tongues  and  voices 
against  the  curse,  or  who  express  their  disgust  at  the  hypocrisy  of  a 
nation  prating  of  freedom  when  its  whole  aim  is  to  perpetuate  slavery, 
are  esteemed  mischievous  and  malignant." 

The  London  letters  which  cover  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1858  have  been  justly,  we  think,  regarded  as  among  the  most 
interesting  of  the  series.  Here,  with  him,  we  meet  almost  all 
that  was  then  famous  in  the  London  realm  of  literature,  science, 
politics,  and  society.  To  name  those  who  figure  here  is  to  call 
the  roll  of  England's  great  names  of  thirty  years  ago — ^Carlyle, 
Maeaulay,  Dickens,  Dean  Milman,  Thackeray,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  Lord  John  Bussell,  Brougham,  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Robert  Lowe,  Pahnerston,  Gladstone, 
D'israeli,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Bulwer  Lytton,  John  Forster, 
Hallam,  Grote,  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Dufferin,  Monckton  Milnes, 
Bright,  Lord  Clarendon,  Senior,  Tyndall,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Wilkie  Collins,  Lord  Stanhope,  John  Sterling,  Ruskin, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Whewell,  Hayward,  Rawlinson,  Darwin, 
Layard,  Dean  Stanley,  Browning,  Einglake.  With  these  and 
such  as  these  Motley  was  on  terms  of  favored  social  friendship, 
but  they  never  appear  in  his  letters  except  where  we  are  given 
some  glimpse  which  is  significant  or  descriptive. 

To  his  wife  he  writes  of  Thackeray: — 

"  I  believe  you  have  never  seen  Thackeray.  He  has  the  appearance 
of  a  colossal  infant,  smooth,  white,  shiny,  ringlety  hair,  flaxen,  alas, 
with  advancing  years,  and  roundish  face,  with  a  little  dab  of  a  nose 
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upon  which  it  is  a  perpetual  wonder  how  he  keeps  his  spectacles,  a 
sweet  but  rather  piping  voice,  with  something  of  the  childish  treble 
about  it,  and  a  very  tall,  slightly-stooping  figure — such  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  great  '  snob'  of  England.  His  manner  is  like 
that  of  everybody  else  in  England — nothing  original,  all  planed  down 
into  perfect  uniformity  with  that  of  his  fellow  creatures.  There  was 
not  much  more  distinction  in  his  talk  than  in  his  white  choker  or  black 
coat  and  waistcoat.  As  you  like  detail,  however,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
Boswellise  him  a  little,  but  it  is  very  hard  work.  Something  was  said  of 
Carlyle  the  author.  Thackeray  said,  *  Carlyle  hates  everybody  that  has 
arrived— if  they  are  on  the  road,-  he  may  perhaps  treat  them  civilly.' 
Mackintosh  praised  the  description  in  the  '  French  Revolution'  of  the 
flight  of  the  King  and  Queen  (which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  living 
pictures  ever  painted  with  ink),  and  Thackeray  agreed  with  him,  and 
spoke  of  the  passages  very  heartily.  Of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  Thack- 
eray said,  '  Everybody  is  or  is  supposed  to  be  a  celebrity ;  nobody  ever 
says  anything  worth  hearing  and  every  one  goes  there  with  his  white 
choker  at  midnight,  to  appear  as  if  he  had  just  been  dining  with  the 
aristocracy.  I  have  no  doubt,'  he  added,  '  tiiat  half  of  us  put  on  the 
white  cravat  after  a  solitary  dinner  at  home  or  at  our  club,  and  so  go 
down  among  the  Cosmopolitans.' " 

Lord  Lyndhurst  he  thus  describes : 

<*As  soon  as  I  got  into  the  room  Lady  Lyndhurst  opened  upon  me 
such  a  torrent  of  civilities  that  I  was  nearly  washed  away.  I  certainly 
should  not  repeat,  even  to  you,  and  even  if  I  remembered  it,  the  par- 
ticular phraseology.  Once  for  all,  too,  let  me  say  that  I  only  mention 
such  things  as  these  in  conformity  to  your  urgent  request.  I  would  no 
more  write  such  things  to  any  one  else,  even  to  my  mother,  than  I 
would  go  and  stand  on  my  head  in  the  middle  of  PaU  Mall.  I  feel  like 
a  donkey,  and  am  even  now  blushing  unseen,  like  a  peony  or  any  other 
delicate  flower,  at  the  very  idea  of  writing  such  trash,  and  I  beg  that 
you  will  thrust  my  letter  into  the  fire  at  once.  Moreover,  I  assure  you, 
with  perfect  honesty,  that  if  you  had  not  been  so  very  desirous  that  I 
should  put  my  head  a  little  while  out  of  my  shell,  I  should  certainly 
keep  it  in  and  pass  all  my  time  at  work,  which  by  the  way,  is  getting 
these  few  days  past  somewhat  behindhand.  She  then  took  me  in  and 
presented  me  to  Lord  Lyndhurst.  I  liked  him  very  much.  Although 
he  is  eighty-six  years  of  age,  his  intellect  is  undimmed.  He  has  almost 
lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  is  wheeled  about  in  a  chair ;  but  he  goes 
down  to  the  House  every  day,  and  he  occasionally  makes  a  speech, 
which  is  neater,  more  concise,  and  more  elegant  than  any  that  are 
delivered  there.  He  must  have  been  very  handsome,  with  a  decided 
resemblance  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Qreene.  He  wears  a  brown  wig;  has 
regular  features ;  is  not  very  unlike  Mr.  Otis*  in  appearance.  His  man- 
ner is  very  gentle  and  winning.  He  said  some  very  kind  things  to 
me  about  my  book,  and  talked  very  agreeably  on  other  subjects." 

*  Harrison  Qray  Otis. 
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Lord  Brougham  is  thus  photographed  in  a  letter  to  his  wife : 

*'Iiet  me  give  you  a  photograph,  while  his  grotesque  image  still  lin- 
gers in  the  camera-obscura  of  my  brain.  He  is  exactly  like  the  picture 
in  Fundi,  only  Punch  flatters  him.  The  common  pictures  of  Palmers- 
ton  and  Lord  John  are  not  like  at  all  to  my  mind,  but  Brougham  is 
always  hit  exactly.  His  face,  like  his  tongue  and  mind,  is  shrewd, 
sharp,  humorous.  His  hair  is  thick  and  snow-white  and  shiny;  his 
head  is  large  and  knobby  and  bumpy,  with  all  kinds  of  phrenological 
developments,  which  I  did  not  have  a  chance  fairly  to  study.  The 
ragged  outlines  or  headlands  of  his  face  are  wild  and  bleak,  but  not 
forbidding.  Deep  furrows  of  age  and  thought  and  toil,  perhajM  of  sor- 
row, run  aU  over  it,  while  his  vast  mouth,  with  a  ripple  of  humor  ever 
playing  around  it,  expands  like  a  placid  bay  under  the  huge  promon- 
tory of  his  fantastic  and  incredible  nose Such  is  what  remains 

at  eighty  of  the  famous  Henry  Brougham." 

Lord  John  Bussell  thus  appears  at  dinner  at  Pembroke 
Lodge: 

'*  Lord  John  was  very  amusing,  told  lots  of  anecdotes  about  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Qeorge  IV.,  and  other  personages,  with  much  sly  humor 
and  enjoyment.  The  popular  idea  of  '  Johnny*  is  that  of  a  cold,  cyni- 
cal, reserved  personage,  but  in  his  own  house  I  never  saw  a  more  agree- 
able manner.** 

In  1861,  his  anxiety  over  American  affairs  led  to  a  sudden 
visit  to  Boston.  He  was  intensely  aroused  by  the  crisis  and 
his  letters  bum  with  patriotic  emotion  and  passionate  defences 
of  the  War  for  the  Union.  But  we  cannot  forbear  here  to 
quote  a  word  of  characteristic  humor  from  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Holmes  dated  February  16,  1861,  to  Motley,  while  he  was  still 
in  London.    Dr.  Holmes  says  : 

'*  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  something  of  your  every-day  ex- 
periences of  English  Ufe, — how  you  like  the  different  classes  of  English 
people  you  meet — ^the  scholars,  the  upper  class,  and  the  average  folk 
that  you  may  have  to  deal  with.  You  know  that,  to  a  Bostonian, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  Boetonian*s  impression  of  a  new  people  or  mode 
of  life.  We  all  carry  the  Common  in  our  heads  as  the  unit  of  space, 
the  State  House  as  the  standard  of  architecture,  and  measure  off  men 
in  Edward  Everetts  as  with  a  yard-stick.** 

In  a  letter  from  Boston  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  London, 
June  14, 1861,  Motley  thus  speaks  of  the  meaning  of  the  war, 
in  referring  to  his  own  famous  letter  to  the  London  Times : 
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"  The  paper  was  at  once  copied  bodUy  into  the  Boston  and  New  York 
papers,  with  expressions  of  approbation,  and  I  make  a  point  of  stating 
this  to  you,  both  because  I  was  myself  surprised  at  the  deep  impression 
which  the  Article  seems  to  have  made  here,  and  in  order  that  you  may 
let  any  of  our  English  friends  who  are  interested,  know  that  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  the  Article  is  precisely  that  which  is  recognized  by  all  men 
throughout  the  Free  States  as  the  impregnable  one  in  this  momentous 
conflict. 

"  The  reason  why  I  am  saying  so  much  about  it  now  is  simply  because 
it  is  the  text,  as  it  were,  to  all  I  have  or  probably  shall  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  American  politics  in  my  letters  to  you.  Any  one  10^ 
supposes  this  civil  war  is  caused  by  anything  else  than  by  an  outrageous 
and  unprovoked  insurrection  against  a  constituted  government,  because 
that  government  had  manifested  its  unequivocal  intention  to  eircum- 
scribe  slavery,  and  prevent  forever  its  further  extension  on  this  co»- 
tinent,  is  incapable  of  discussing  the  question  at  ctU,  and  is  not  vx>rth 
listening  to.  Therefore  it  is  (and  with  deep  regret  I  say  it)  that  there  is 
so  deep  and  intense  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  resentment  towards 
England  just  now  in  Boston.'* 

The  italics  are  ours ;  and  the  statement  is  so  true,  so  exactly 
just,  as  to  be  worth  fixing  in  the  memory. 

His  record  of  his  impressions  of  President  Lincoln  show  us 
again  how  that  wonderful  man  grew  into  the  confidence  of  all 
who  met  him.     Thus,  June  20,  1861,  he  writes : 

*'  I  went  with  Seward  in  the  evening  of  Monday  to  see  the  President. 
He  looks  younger  than  I  expected — ^less  haggard  than  the  pictures — and 
on  the  whole,  except  for  his  height,  which  is  two  or  three  inches  abore 
six  feet,  would  not  be  remarked  in  any  way  as  ill-  or  well-looking.  His 
conversation  was  commonplace  enough,  and  I  can  hardly  remember  a 
single  word  that  he  said,  except  when  we  were  talking— all  three— 
about  the  military  plans  in  progress,  he  observed,  not  meaning  any- 
thing like  an  epigram,  *  Scott  will  not  let  us  outsiders  know  anything 
of  his  plans.'  He  seemed  sincere  and  honest,  however,  and  steady,  but 
of  course  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  hazard  an  opinion  on 
so  short  an  acquaintance  as  to  his  moral  or  intellectual  qualities.'* 

Again,  June  23,  he  says : 

**  I  went"  (at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair)  <'  and 
had  an  hour's  talk  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  for  had  I 
not  done  so,  I  should  have  left  Washington  with  a  very  inaccurate  im- 
pression of  the  President.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  he  is  a  man  of  very 
considerable  native  sagacity ;  and  that  he  has  an  ingenious,  unsophisti- 
cated, frank,  and  noble  character.  I  beheve  him  to  be  as  true  as  steel, 
and  as  courageous  as  true.  At  the  same  time  there  is  doubtless  an 
ignorance  about  state  matters,  and  particularly  about  foreign  afEaiis, 
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which  he  does  not  affect  to  conceal,  but  which  we  must  of  necessity 
regret  in  a  man  placed  in  such  a  position  at  such  a  crisis.  Nevertheless 
his  very  modesty  in  this  respect  disarms  criticism. 

Our  conversation  was,  of  course,  on  English  matters,  and  I  poured 
into  his  not  unwilling  ear  everything  which  my  experience,  my  knowl- 
edge, and  my  heart,  could  suggest  to  me,  in  order  to  produce  a  favora- 
ble impression  in  his  mind  as  to  England,  the  English  government,  and 
the  English  people.  There  is  no  need  of  my  repeating  what  I  said,  for 
it  is  sufficiently  manifest  throughout  this  letter.  And  I  believe  that  I 
was  not  entirely  unsuccessful,  for  he  told  me  that  he  thought  that  I  was 
right,  that  he  was  much  inclined  to  agree  with  me,  but,  he  added,  '  it 
does  not  so  much  signify  what  I  think  ;  you  must  persuade  Seward  to 
think  as  you  do.'  '* 

In  Massachusetts  in  1861,  Motley  sees  young  men — Gordon, 
Holmes,  Dwight,  Lee,  Greene — ^raising  companies  and  regiments 
of  volunteers  for  the  war  and  he  exclaims : — "  Oh,  how  I  wish 
that  I  had  played  at  soldiers  when  I  was  young !  Wouldn't  I 
have  applied  for  and  got  a  volunteer  regiment  now !  But  alas! 
at  forty-seven  it  is  too  late  to  learn  the  first  elements,  and  of 
course,  I  could  not  be  a  subaltern  among  young  men  of  twenty- 
two."  And  again  from  Austria,  in  1862,  he  writes :  "  It  seems 
to  me  at  times  as  if  I  could  not  sit  out  this  war  in  exile.  I 
console  myself  with  reflecting  that  I  could  be  of  little  use  were 
I  at  home,  and  that  I  may  occasionally  be  of  some  service 
abroad.  The  men  whom  I  most  envy  are  those  who  are  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  who  were  educated  at  West  Point,  or  rather 
that  portion  of  them  who  did  not  imbibe  a  love  for  the  noble 
institution  of  slavery,  together  with  their  other  acquirements  at 
that  college." 

As  has  been  stated  already,  from  November,  1861,  to  March, 
1867,  Motley  was  minister  at  Vienna,  but  his  heart  was  in 
America.  We  wish  our  space  permitted  us  to  quote  many  a 
passage  from  this  correspondence  which  gives  us  the  best  pos- 
sible statements  of  our  great  cause,  then  trembling  in  the  balance 
of  war,  or  rarest  glimpses  of  the  state  of  feeling  towards  us  in 
Europe,  or  valuable  pictures  of  European  politics  in  the  years 
closely  preceding  and  during,  the  Austro-Prussian  struggle 
of  1866.  The  old  German  ^tmrf,—" Blessed  old  Bund"— 
"  B.  O.  B."  as  he  writes  it, — ^the  European  Balance  of  Power — 
"  B.  O.  P." — ^and  the  sham  and  mockery  of  Louis  Napoleon,  are 
constant  themes  for  his  satire  and  contempt.    It  would,  we 
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think,  be  hard  to  find  a  more  complete  and  vivid  account  of 
events  in  Europe  from  1861  to  1867  than  these  Vienna  letters 
contain.     In  August,  1866,  he  writes  : 

"The  Union  of  Italy  and  the  Union  of  Germany,  to  prevent  which 
has  been  the  steady  aim  of  Louis  Napoleon,  just  as  it  was  his  steady  aim 
to  assist  Jeff.  Davis  in  destroying  the  American  Union,  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  accomplishing  themselves  in  spite  of  him.  We  shall  hear  of  no 
more  Italian  Ck>nf ederacies  with  the  Pope  for  President. 

The  B.  O.  B.  has  exhaled,  and  Austria  is  left  out  in  the  cold  (for  her 
own  good,  as  I  sincerely  believe)  and  so  much  for  Louis  Napoleon  as 
dictator  to  Europe  and  master  of  the  situation.  Alas,  poor  Louis  Napo- 
leon t  Where  be  your  Sardinias  and  your  Qenoas  now  ?  Your  Rhenish 
provinces  and  your  Belgiums  ?    Quite  chapfallen.    Go  to  Vichy.*' 

The  Bismarck  letters  alone  have  a  unique  value  and  interest, 
which  cannot  be  resisted.  They  raise  our  estimate  of  Motley ; 
they  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  personal  character  and  spirit 
of  the  most  remarkable  figure  of  the  century  in  continental 
politics  and  public  life.  At  Gottingen  in  1832  Motley  met 
two  Americans  from  Charleston — Mitchel  King  and  Amory 
OoflSn — both  still  living,  and  with  them  became  intimate  with 
Bismarck  as  fellow  students,  an  intimacy  continued  by  Motley 
later  at  Berlin.  In  1855  he  visited  Bismarck  at  Frankfort, 
where  the  latter  was  then  Prussian  Ambassador.  Of  him  at 
Frankfort,  Motley  thus  speaks  : 

'*  Strict  integrity  and  courage  of  character,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  a 
firm  religious  belief,  united  with  remarkable  talents,  make  up  neces- 
sarily a  combination  which  cannot  be  found  any  day  in  any  Court ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  destined  to  be  Prime  Minister,  unless  his 
obstinate  truthfulness,  which  is  apt  to  be  a  stumbling-block  for  politi- 
cians, stands  in  his  way '* 

Writing  to  his  wife  from  Bismarck's  house  at  Frankfort,  he 
says :  *'  Madam  de  B.  and  her  mother  have  both  assured  me 
over  and  over  again  that  Bismarck  was  nearly  out  of  his  wits 
with  delight  when  he  saw  my  card.  I  should  certainly  not  say 
such  a  thing  to  anybody  but  you,  and  I  am  not  so  overburdened 
with  self-esteem  but  that  we  may  afford  to  tell  each  other  the 
truth  in  such  matters,  and  it  really  gives  me  pleasure  to  know 
that  a  man  of  whom  I  think  so  highly  has  such  a  warm  and 
sincere  friendship  for  me.     I  am  sure  that  you  will  like  .him, 
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and  I  only  regret  that  we  can  see  so  little  or  nothing  of  each 
other  for  the  rest  of  our  lives."  And  of  Bismarck's  home  here, 
he  says;  "Here  there  are  young  and  old,  grandparents  and 
children  and  dogs  all  at  once,  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  piano- 
playing,  and  pistol  firing  (in  the  garden),  all  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  one  of  those  establishments  where  every 
earthly  thing  that  can  be  eaten  or  drank  is  offered  you ;  porter, 
soda-water,  small  beer,  champagne,  burgundy,  or  claret  are 
about  all  the  time,  and  everybody  is  smoking  the  best  Havana 
cigars  every  minute.'' 

Nine  years  later  he  meets  him  again  at  Vienna ; — "  Bismarck 
is  at  present  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia,  and  is  here  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace  with  Denmark.  We  were  very  intimate  in  our 
youth,  and  have  always  kept  up  the  association,  having  renewed 
our  old  friendship  six  years  ago  at  Frankfort,  where  he  was 
Prussian  envoy  at  the  Diet.  He  dined  with  us  yesterday  en 
famiUe,  asking  me  to  have  no  one  else  except  Werther,  the 
Pmssian  Minister  here,  that  we  might  talk  of  old  times,  and 
be  boys  again.  Tell  lily  that  he  regretted,  he  said,  very  much 
not  seeing  her,  having  heard  so  much  in  her  praise  from  Baron 
Werther,  and  many  others.  I  regret  it,  too,  excessively.  lily 
will  tell  you  all  about  him  politically.  He  is  as  sincere  and 
resolute  a  monarchist  and  absolutist  as  I  am  a  republican.  But 
that  doesn't  interfere  with  our  friendship,  as  I  believe  that 
Prussia  is  about  as  likely  to  become  a  republic  as  the  United 
States  to  turn  into  a  military  monarchy."  Writing  from 
Vienna,  in  1866,  of  the  future  of  Prussia,  he  says :  "  It  is  now  a 
military  despotism.  The  hard-cutting  instrument,  which  is 
now  personified  in  my  old  friend  Bismarck,  may  do  its  work 
by  cutting  away  all  obstacles  and  smoothing  the  geographical 
path  to  Prussia's  great  fortune.  Bismarck  is  a  man  of  great 
talent  and  of  iron  will.  Probably  no  man  living  knows  him 
more  intimately  than  I  do.  He  too  believes  in  his  work  as 
thoroughly  as  Mahomet  or  Charlemagne,  or  those  types  of  tyr- 
anny, our  Puritan  forefathers,  ever  believed  in  theirs."  In 
1872,  he  visited  Bismarck  at  Varzin  and  his  letter  from  there 
to  his  wife  gives  us  views  of  the  great  statesman,  of  surpassing 
interest : 

*'  After  dinnisr  Bismarck  and  I  had  a  lon^  walk  in  the  woods,  he 
talking  all  the  time  in  the  simpleet  and  funniest  and  most  interesting 
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manner  about  all  sorts  of  things  that  had  happened  in  these  tremendous 
years,  but  talking  of  them  exactly  as  every-day  people  talk  of  every- 
day matters— without  any  affectation.  The  truth  is,  he  is  so  entirely 
simple,  so  full  of  laissez-ailer,  that  one  is  obliged  to  be  saying  to  one's 
self  all  the  time,  this  is  the  great  Bismarck— the  greatest  living  man, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  historical  characters  that  ever  lived.  When  one 
lives  familiarly  with  Brobdignags  it  seems  for  the  moment  that  every- 
body was  a  Brobdignag  too,  that  it  is  the  regular  thing  to  be;  one  forgets 
for  the  moment  one's  own  comparatively  diminutive  stature.  There 
are  a  great  many  men  in  certain  villages  that  we  have  known  who  cast 
a  far  more  chilling  shade  over  those  about  them  than  Bismarck  does. 
....  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  him.  You  know  his  way.  He  is 
the  least  of  a  poseur  of  any  man  I  ever  saw,  little  or  big.  Elverything 
comes  out  so  off-hand  and  carelessly;  but  I  wish  there  could  be  an 
invisible,  self -rregistering  Boswell  always  attached  to  his  button-bole,  so 
that  his  talk  could  be  perpetuated.  There  were  a  good  many  things 
said  by  him  about  the  Nikolsburg  Conference  confirming  what  I  had 
always  understood. 

The  military  opinion  was  bent  on  going  to  Vienna  after  Sadowa. 
Bismarck  strongly  opposed  this  idea.  He  said  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary not  to  humiliate  Austria,  to  do  nothing  that  would  make  friendly 
relations  with  her  in  the  future  impossible.  He  said  many  people 
refused  to  speak  to  him.  The  events  have  entirely  justified  Bismarck's 
course  as  all  now  agree.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  go  to 
Vienna  or  to  Hungary,  but  to  return  would  have  been  full  of  danger. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  good  friends  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  now. 
He  said,  yes,  that  the  Emperor  was  exceedingly  civil  to  him  last  year 
at  Salzburg,  and  crossed  the  room  to  speak  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
appeared  at  the  door.  He  said  he  used,  when  younger,  to  think  himself 
a  clever  fellow  enough,  but  now  he  was  convinced  that  nobody  had  any 
control  over  events — ^that  nobody  was  really  powerful  or  gpreat,  and  it 
made  him  laugh  when  he  heard  himself  complimented  as  wise,  fore- 
seeing, and  exercising  great  influence  over  the  world.  A  man  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed  was  obliged,  whUe  outsiders  for 
example  were  speculating  whether  to-morrow  it  would  be  rain  or  sun- 
shine, to  decide  promptly,  it  will  be  rain,  or  it  will  be  fine,  and  to  act 
accordingly,  with  all  the  force  at  his  command.  If  he  guessed  aright, 
all  the  world  said,  What  sagacity,— what  prophetic  powerl  If  wrong, 
all  the  old  women  would  have  beaten  him  with  broomsticks. 

If  he  had  learned  nothing  else,  he  said,  he  had  learned  modesty.  Cer- 
tainly a  more  unaffected  mortal  never  breathed,  nor  a  more  genial  one. 
He  looks  like  a  Colossus,  but  his  health  is  somewhat  shattered.  He  can 
never  sleep  until  four  or  five  in  the  morning.  Of  course  work  follows 
him  here,  but  as  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  it  seems  to  trouble  him  but  little. 

He  looks  like  a  country  gentleman  entirely  at  leisure I  wish  I 

could  record  the  description  he  gave  of  his  interview  with  Jules  Favre 
and  afterwards  with  Thiers  and  Favre,  when  the  peace  was  made. 

One  trait  I  mustn't  forget,  however.  Favre  cried  a  little,  or  affected 
to  cry,  and  was  very  pathetic  and  heroic.     Bismarck  said  that  he  must 
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not  harangue  him  as  if  he  were  an  Assembly;  they  were  two  together 
on  business  purposes,  and  he  was  perfectly  hardened  against  eloquence 
of  any  kind.  Favre  begged  him  not  to  mention  that  he  had  been  so 
weak  as  to  weep,  and  Bismarck  was  much  diverted  at  finding  in  the 
printed  account  afterwards  published  by  Favre,  that  he  made  a  great 
parade  of  the  tears  he  shed.** 

And  in  another  letter,  referring  to  his  visit  to  Varzin,  he 
says: 

'*  As  for  B.  himself,  my  impressions  of  his  bigness  have  increased 
rather  than  diminished  by  this  renewed  intimacy.  Having  been  with 
him  constantly  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day  for  a  whole  week,  I  have 
certainly  had  opportunity  enough  to  make  up  my  mind.  .  .  .'* 

Bismarck's  letters  to  Motley,  of  which  some  half-dozen  or 
more  appear  here,  would  alone  make  the  fortune  of  a  book. 
One  of  these  letters  is  too  good  to  be  left  out.  We  rub  our 
eyes  to  make  sure  that  it  is  the  "  Man  of  Blood  and  Iron,"  who 
•writes: 

''Bebun,  May  28rd,  1874. 

"Jack,  My  Deab. — Where  the  devil  are  you,  and  what  do  you  do  that 
you  never  write  a  line  to  me  ?  I  am  working  from  mom  till  night  like  a 
nigger,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  all— you  might  as  well  tip  me  a 
line  as  well  as  looking  on  your  feet  tilted  against  the  wall  of  Gk>d  knows 
what  a  freary  colour.  I  cannot  entertain  a  regular  correspondence ;  it 
happens  to  me  that  during  five  days  I  do  not  find  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  a  walk;  but  you,  lazy  old  chap,  what  keeps  you  from  thinking  of 
your  old  friends  ?  When  just  going  to  bed  in  this  moment,  my  eye  met 
with  yours  on  your  portrait,  and  I  curtailed  the  sweet  restorer,  sleep,  in 
order  to  remind  you  of  'Auld  Lang  Syne.'  Why  do  you  never  come  to 
Berlin  ?  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  American's  holiday  from  Vienna,  and 
my  wife  and  me  should  be  so  happy  to  see  you  once  more  in  this  sullen 
life.  When  can  you  come,  and  when  will  you?  I  swear  that  I  will 
make  out  the  time  to  look  with  you  on  old  Logier's  quarters,  and  drink 
a  bottle  with  you  at  Gerolt's,  where  they  once  would  not  allow  you  to 
put  your  slender  legs  upon  a  chair.  Let  politics  be  hanged  and  come  to 
see  me.  I  promise  that  the  Union  Jack  shall  wave  over  our  house,  and 
conversation  and  the  best  old  hock  shall  pour  damnation  upon  the 
rebels.  Do  not  forget  old  friends,  neither  their  wives,  as  mine  wishes 
nearly  as  ardently  as  myself  to  see  you,  or  at  least  to  see  as  quickly  as 
possible  a  word  of  your  handwriting. 

'  Sei  gut  und  komm  oder  schreibe. 

Dein,  V.  Bismasck. 
'  Haunted  by  the  old  song,  '<  In  Good  Old  Colony  Times."* 

*  In  1888,  Prince  Bismarck,  in  his  great  speech  to  the  Oerman  Reichs- 
rath,  quoted  this  song,  adding  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  learnt  it 
from  his  ''  dear  deceased  friend,  John  Motley.*' 
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The  fact  of  Motley's  resignation  of  his  position  of  Minister 
to  Austria  in  1867,  and  his  removal  from  his  position  as  Minis- 
ter to  England  in  1879,  has  already  been  stated. 

Of  the  former  incident — ^known  as  the  McCracken  affair — 
little  need  be  said.  We  believe  the  action  of  our  government 
on  that  occasion  has  long  been  regarded  as  no  better  than  con- 
temptible. The  very  existence  of  McCracken  is  mythical ;  it 
is  not  certain  such  a  man  ever  knew  or  saw  Motley.  Apolo- 
getic friends  of  Mr.  Seward  assert  that  President  Johnson 
being  in  ^'  a  state  of  intense  irritation,  and  more  or  less  suspic- 
ious of  everybody  about  him,'*  on  reading  the  McCracken  letter, 
exclaimed,  "Well,  let  him  (Motley)  go,"  and  Mr.  Seward 
acquiesced.    To  Dr.  Holmes,  Motley  wrote : 

"  As  so  many  friends  and  so  many  strangers  have  said  so  much  that 
is  gratifying  to  me  in  public  and  in  private  on  this  very  painful  subject 
it  would  be  like  afEectation,  in  writing  to  so  old  a  friend  as  you,  not  to 
touch  upon  it.  I  shall  confine  myself,  however,  to  one  fact,  which  so 
far  as  I  know,  may  be  new  to  you. 

'<  Geo.  W.  McCracken  is  a  man  and  a  name  utterly  unknown  to  me. 

With  the  necessary  qualification  which  every  man  who  values  truth 
must  make  when  asserting  such  a  negation,  viz :  to  the  very  best  of 
my  memory  and  belief,  I  never  set  eyes  on  him  or  heard  of  him  until 
now,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  Not  a  member  of  my  family  or 
of  the  legation  has  the  faintest  recollection  of  any  such  person.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  he  never  saw  me  nor  heard  the  sound  of  my 
voice.  That  his  letter  was  a  tissue  of  vUe  calumnies,  shameless  fabri- 
cations and  unblushing  and  contemptible  falsehoods— by  whomsoever 
uttered— I  have  stated  in  a  reply  to  what  ought  never  to  have  been  an 
official  letter.  No  man  can  regret  more  than  I  do  that  such  a  corres- 
pondence is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol  among  American  State  Papers.  I 
shall  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  the  matter.  It  has  been  a  sufficiently 
public  scandal.'* 

We  think  there  was  but  one  way  to  treat  the  insult  of  being 
asked  to  deny  the  statements  of  the  McCracken  letter.  That 
way  Motley  adopted,  and  instantly  resigned  his  position. 

The  removal  from  his  post  at  London  was  an  act  which 
cannot  be  so  summarily  dismissed,  if  touched  upon  at  all,  and 
it  was  so  conspicuous  an  event,  and  one  leading  to  so  many 
consequence}^  in  Motley's  career  as  to  require  some  notice  in 
any  review  of  that  career.  Dr.  Holmes  has  treated  it  at  some 
length;    the  Correspondence    omits  all    editorial    reference 
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beyond  the  mere  record  of  the  fact,  except  a  brief  allusion  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Hohnes  in  December,  1870,  in  which  Motley 
says: 

"You  must  forgive  me  if  recent  events  have  so  disgusted  me  with 
political  affairs  that  I  do  not  like  to  go  into  them.  I  truly  believe  that 
I  found  myself,  exactly  at  the  moment  when  I  was  expelled  from  my 
post,  in  a  position  in  which  I  could  do  much  good.  I  thought  myself 
entirely  in  the  confidence  and  the  friendship  of  the  leading  personages 
in  England.  And  I  know  that  I  could  have  done  as  well  as  any  man 
to  avert  war  or  even  animosity  between  two  great  nations,  and  at  the 
same  time  guard  the  honour  and  interests  of  our  nation.  Farewell ; 
write  to  me  soon,  if  you  care  to  send  an  occasional  message  to  one  who 
now  plunges  into  obscurity  forever  and  without  personal  regret." 

Motley  was  appointed  to  the  English  mission  in  March, 
1869,  the  first  month  of  President  Grant's  first  administration. 
Following  so  soon  after  the  McCracken  incident  and  in  view 
of  General  Grant's  violent  quarrel  with  President  Johnson,  it 
was  justly  regarded  as  a  signal  tribute,  on  the  part  of  the 
administration,  of  confidence  in  Motley  and  of  intended 
rebuke  to  Johnson  and  his  Secretary  of  State.  No  doubt  it 
had  such  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  new  administration. 
Motley  went  to  his  post  in  April,  1869.  To  Dr.  Holmes  he 
wrote  April  16,  of  that  year : 

*'  I  feel  anything  but  exultation  at  present ;  rather  the  opposite  sen- 
sation. I  feel  that  I  am  placed  higher  than  I  deserve,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  I  am  taking  greater  responsibilities  than  ever  were 
assumed  by  me  before.  You  will  be  indulgent  to  my  mistakes  and 
shortcomings,  and  who  can  expect  to  avoid  them?  But  the  world  will 
be  cruel,  and  the  times  are  threatening.  I  shall  do  my  best — ^but  the 
best  may  be  poor  enough— and  keep  '  a  heart  for  every  fate.' " 

On  May  15, 1869,  he  received  the  instructions  of  the  United 
States  government,  which  related  almost  exclusively  to  the 
then  pending  "Alabama  claims."  In  a  conversation  with 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  June  10, 1869, 
he  presented  the  views  of  our  government,  making  a  minute 
report  of  this  conversation  June  12,  1869,  to  our  State  depart- 
ment To  this  report  our  Secretary  of  State  replied,  June  28, 
1869,  using  the  following  language :...."  Tour 
presentation  and  treatment  of  the  several  subjects  discussed  in 
that  interview  meet  the  approval  of  this  department."    Then 
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referring  to  the  alleged  "  right  of  every  power,  when  a  civil 
conflict  has  arisen  within  another  State,  to  define  its  own  rela- 
tions and  those  of  its  citizens,"  he  says  the  President's  view 
"  was  not  presented  in  precise  conformity  to  that  view,"  or,  he 
adds,  "  as  it  would  doubtless  have  been  conveyed  by  you  had 
your  communication  been  made  in  writing."  He  concludes : 
"  You  may  be  well  content  to  rest  the  question  on  the  very 
forcible  presentation  you  have  made  of  the  American  side  of 
the  question." 

The  report  of  the  conversation  with  Lord  Clarendon  was 
submitted  to  his  Lordship  for  verification  by  Motley,  and  our 
Secretary  of  State  was  notified  of  the  fact  July  30,  1869. 
Motley  was  thereupon  requested,  in  view  of  the  inconsistency 
of  some  his  representations  of  the  President's  views  in  the  con- 
versation with  Lord  Clarendon,  with  the  views  expressed  in 
the  instructions  of  September  25,  1869,  to  inform  Lord  Clar- 
endon that  the  former  presentation  of  views  had  been,  in  part, 
disapproved  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  this  end  he  was  allowed 
to  read  to  his  Lordship  from  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  in 
acknowledgment  of  Motley's  report  of  the  conversation  or  to 
state  to  him  orally  the  substance.  Motley  at  once  made  the 
desired  explanation  or  correction  to  Lord  Clarendon  in  a 
written  communication  dated  October  23,  1869,  in  the  words 
used  in  the  letter  of  our  Secretary  of  State.  Additional 
instructions  were  sent  to  Motley  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
September  25,  1869.  Of  these  instructions  it  is  accurate  to 
say  that  they,  more  nearly  in  terms  as  well  as  in  spirit  than  the 
instructions  of  May  15,  1869,  covered  and  endorsed  the  presen- 
tation of  the  American  case  by  Motley  in  his  first  conversation 
with  Lord  Clarendon.  Of  his  own  position  at  this  time 
Motley  writes,  December  27, 1869,  to  Dr.  Holmes : 

"  I  thought  myself  entirely  in  the  confidence  of  my  own  govern- 
ment, and  I  know  that  I  had  the  thorough  confidence  and  the 
friendship  of  the  leading  personages  of  England." 

On  July  1,  1870,  no  whisper  of  dissatisfaction  having  in  the 
mean  time  reached  him  from  onr  government,  a  request  to 
resign  was  forwarded  to  him,  followed  on  July  12,  by  a  tele- 
graphic request  for  a  telegraphic  reply  to  the  request  for  his 
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resignation.    To  the  latter  request  Motley  replied  by  cable 
thus: 

'*  I  respectfully  request  you  to  inform  the  President  that  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  decline  the  offer  he  makes  in  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  re- 
signing my  post,  for  considerations  which  are  set  forth  in  full  in  my 
letter  of  to-day." 

Thereupon,  November  10,  1870,  he  was  notified  of  his  re- 
moval and  directed  to  commit  the  archives  and  other  property 
of  the  legation  to  the  American  ChargSy  Mr.  Moran.  On 
December  7, 1870,  Motley  wrote  and  sent  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment a  review  of  his  official  conduct  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  removal ;  and  on  December  30, 1870,  Mr.  Fish,  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  replied  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Moran. 

The  literature  of  this  passage  of  history  has  since  been 
enlarged  by  two  reported  newspaper  interviews,  in  the  New 
York  Herald^  with  Gen.  Grant  during  his  foreign  travels  ;  by 
one  reported  newspaper  interview  with  Mr.  Fish ;  and  by  an 
elaborate  letter  of  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  First  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1869  and  1870,  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
January  4,  1878,  since  published  in  pamphlet  by  its  author 
under  the  title  ^^  Mr.  Sumner,  the  Alabama  Claims  and  their 
Settlement." 

We  have  re-collected,  re-read,  and  re-considered,  and  have 
now  before  us,  all  the  documents  here  mentioned.  Qur  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  authors  of  the  anti-Motley  docu- 
ments would  certainly  lead  us  to  avoid  any  hasty  unfavorable 
judgment  upon  the  case  as  presented  by  them,  nor  will  our 
space  permit  us  to  enter  upon  an  extended  discussion.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  upon  the  whole  case  that  the  removal  of  Motley 
was  as  unjustifiable  an  act  as  can  be  conceived  of  in  a  case 
where  absolute  power  exists  to  remove  at  will.  We  will  add, 
— for  it  is  necessary  to  be  just, — that  we  do  not  permit  our- 
selves to  believe  that  either  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish  or  Mr.  Bancroft 
Davis,  influenced  only  by  his  own  character,  judgment,  or  sense 
of  public  duty,  would  ever  have  done  this  act. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Moran  is  painful  reading  to 
the  friends  of  the  Secretary.  No  judicious  mind  can  say  less 
than  that  it  lacks  dignity  of  style,  is  wanting,  in  some  passages, 
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in  decent  regard  for  the  proprieties  of  official  interconree,  and 
is  on  the  whole  and  at  best  not  above  the  type  of  a  "  smart " 
letter  of  a  hard-pressed  and  dexterous  attomey-at-law.  Mr. 
Fish's  friends  have  always  denied  his  authorship  of  this  letter, 
and  with  obvious  good  reason.  It  is  no  excuse  for  the  Secre- 
tary. The  letter  bears  and  will  ever  bear  his  honored  name. 
That  disastrous  signature  will  never  "  out." 

What  was  the  true  cause  of  Motley's  removal  cannot  be 
averred  with  absolute  certainty;  but  if  events  are  ever  ex- 
plained by  circumstances — coincidences  of  time  and  evidences 
of  mental  states  and  personal  feelings, — we  think  the  true 
cause  may  well  be  believed,  if  not  affirmed,  to  have  been  the 
estrangement,  rising  at  length  into  quarrel  and  hatred,  between 
President  Grant  and  Senator  Sumner.  The  persistency  with 
which  this  conclusion  has  been  denied  and  combatted  by  the 
anti-Motley  champions,  we  think,  is  due  to  the  firm  and  per- 
sistent public  belief  that  the  true  cause  lay  there,  and  this 
belief,  in  turn,  is  due  to  the  visible  facts  familiar  to  public 
knowledge. 

No  more  cruel  personal  blow  c6uld  have  been  struck  at  a 
self-respecting  and  sensitive  man.  Motley  struggled  to  bear  it, 
to  recover  from  it.  Writing  at  this  time  he  says :  "  Do  not 
believe  me  inclined  to  complain,  or  to  pass  what  remains  of 
life  in  feeble  lamentations.  When  I  think  of  aU  the  blessings 
I  have  had,  and  of  the  measure  of  this  world's  goods  infinitely 
beyond  my  deservings  that  have  been  heaped  upon  me,  I  should 
despise  myself  if  I  should  not  fijid  strengtli  enough  to  bear  the 
sorrows  which  the  Omnipotent  has  now  chosen  to  send." 

The  story  of  his  life  from  this  point  may  be,  as  it  must 
be  here,  quickly  told,  as  it  appears  in  the  Correspondence.  It 
is  full  of  labor,  courage,  and  pathos.  His  letters  from  the 
Hague,  whither  he  had  returned  to  resume  his  historical  work, 
begin  in  April,  1871,  and  are  continued  from  Dresden  during 
the  fall  of  the  same  year.  In  January,  1872,  he  is  again  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  writes  of  himself :  "  I  am  afraid  that  I  write 
history  now  rather  from  the  bad  habit  of  years,  and  because 
one  must  have  a  file  to  gnaw  at,  than  from  any  hope  of  doing 
much  good.  The  desire  to  attempt  the  justification  of  the 
eminent  and  most  fearfully  injured  Barneveld  inspires  me,  but 
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I  cannot  help  thinking,  so  far  as  my  own  email  personality  is 
concerned^  that  the  public  has  had  enough  of  me,  and  will 
hardly  absorb  another  book  of  mine.  Moreover,  I  have  at  last 
the  consciousness  of  being  doubled  up.  I  have  suddenly  fallen 
into  old  age,  as  into  a  pit.  And  I  hate  it.  I  try  to  imagine 
that  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  climate,  and  the  marshy  exha- 
lations of  a  soil  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  this  sudden  failing 
of  intellectual  and  bodily  vigor,  languor,  lassitude,  moorditch 
melancholy." 

In  August,  1872,  after  his  visit  to  Varzin,  he  is  back  at 
the  Hague,  where  he  remained  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  year. 
From  this  time  till  the  end  he  remained  in  England.  In  the 
beginning  of  1873,  he  published  "  John  of  Barneveld,"  and  in 
July,  1873,  he  was  attacked  by  the  fatal'malady  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  One  finds  in  his  letters  from  this  point 
scarcely  any  falling  off  in  vigor  or  interest,  while  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  affection  for  family  and  friends  grow  more 
tender  to  the  last.  A  letter  from  Carlyle  at  this  time  presents 
the  Chelsea  cynic,  so-called,  in  his  softest  mood  ; — "  Your  letter 
of  Saturday  last  touches  me  to  the  very  heart,  not  for  many 
years  have  I  had  any  word  addressed  to  me  which  stirs  so  many 
deep  and  tender  feelings.  Alas !  I  know  too  well  what  depths 
of  suffering  you  are  struggling  with,  how  dark  and  solitary  is 
all  the  universe  to  you — suddenly  eclipsed  in  this  manner,  and 
how  vain  is  all  human  sympathy,  how  impossible  all  human 
.  help.      Courage,   courage,    nevertheless !      Time    and    pious 

patience  do  bring  relief  by  slow  degrees God  bless  you, 

help  you,  and  be  with  you  always. 

Believe  me  ever,  if  it  be  the  least  comfort  to  you. 

Yours,  with  deep  sympathy,  affection,  and  respect, 

T.  Cabltlk." 

Motley's  letters  continue  till  May  17,  1877.  He  died  May 
29,  of  the  same  year.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife 
in  Kendal  Green  Cemetery,  just  outside  of  London.  On  the 
gravestone,  underneath  the  record  of  his  birth  and  death,  are 
the  words  chosen  by  himself ; — *'  In  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is 
no  darkness  at  all." 

VOL.  xvn.  8d 
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We  here  close  our  eflEort  to  set  forth  the  contents  of  these 
volumes  with  unaffected  feelings  of  satisfaction  that,  even 
tardily  and  imperfectly,  we  have  at  last  been  able  to  render 
what  we  hope  may  be  a  service  to  letters  and  learning,  a  tribute 
to  lofty  aims,  heroic  labors  under  the  seductions  of  fortune  and 
without  the  spur  of  necessity,  to  disappointments  and  trials 
nobly  borne,  to  a  whole  life  of  purity,  faithful  labor,  and 
splendid  patriotic  service.  The  last  time  we  saw  Motley  was 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  1869,  as  he  stood  looking  from  the 
Diplomatic  Gallery  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  on  the  scene  pre- 
ceding the  first  inauguration  of  President  Grant.  It  was  the 
the  figure  and  face  of  an  ideal  gentleman,  a  scholar  who  had 
kept  his  touch  with  the  world  of  practical  life  and  society, — 
beautiful  in  feature,  in  bearing,  in  whole  aspect.  His  words, 
like  his  face,  were  radiant  with  patriotic  pride  and  emotion. 
We  remember  the  exultant  tone  in  which  referring  to  the  end 
of  President  Johnson's  term  and  "  policy,"  and  the  beginning 
of  President  Grant's,  he  exclaimed  as  he  swept  by  us  in 
the  throng, — "Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  made 
glorious  summer!"  We  saw  him  no  more,  but  these  words 
come  back  to  us  as  we  close,  and  we  involuntarily  apply  them 
to  him  now  as  he  rests  from  his  labors  in  that  life  which  was 
long  a  reality  and  solace  to  him  before  he  entered  it. 

D.  H.  Chamberlain. 
New  York,  Sept.  27,  1890. 
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Abticle  II.— the  invincible  ARMADA  IN  JAPAN. 

Second  Paper. 

The  American  fleet  separated  in  a  storm.    If  our  Japanese 
friends  could  have  known  it,  and  could  have  seen  our  belabored 
ships  scuttling  away  into  the  darkness  and  foam,  they  would 
have  taken  it  for  an  interposition  of  the  Wind-god.     Surely 
the  temerity  of  these  western  barbarians  deserved  to  be  visited 
with  vengeance.      The  gale  developed  into  a  typhoon,  the 
largest  though  by  no  means  the  most  violent  of  the  four 
encountered  by  the  Saratoga  during  her  four  years'  service  in 
these  uneasy  seas.     By  a  subsequent  comparison  of  the  log-books 
of  several  ships  that  were  caught  in  different  parts  of  its  whirl- 
ing circuit,  it  was  found  to  have  been  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  in  diameter,  and  to  have  swept  over  a  wide  area  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.     It  raged  for  several  days  ;  and  I  believe 
every  vessel  in  our  fleet  got  entangled  in  some  part  of  its  vortex. 
Our  own  ship,  the  Saratoga,  left  Yedo  Bay  under  orders  for 
Shanghai ;  and  after  the  gale  struck  us,  with  battened  hatches 
and  seanswept  decks,  we  rode  on  the  outer  rim  of  that  cyclone 
almost  all  the  way  back  to  China.     It  was  riding  a  wild  steed, 
as  all  sailors  know  who  have  tried  it ;  but  whatever  the  designs 
of  the  Wind-god,  we  reached  Shanghai  all  the  sooner  for  his 
ungracious  aid.     Six  months  we  lay  there  at  anchor  off  the  con- 
sulate.   It  was  the  time  of  the  Tae-ping  rebellion.    As  if  to  give 
us  further  object-lessons  in  the  oriental  modus  vwend%  one  night 
the  Tae-pings  inside  the  walls  rose  and  captured  the  city.    The 
imperialist  forces  came  down  from  Pekin  to  retake  it.    And 
thenceforward,  about  once  in  three  days,  we  were  treated  to  a 
Chinese  battle — sometimes  an   assault  by  land,  and  anon  a 
bombardment  by  the  imperial  fleet  of  fifty  or  sixty  junks ;  all 
very  dramatic  and  spectacular,  celestial  and  yet  entirely  ter- 
restrial, sometimes  sanguinary,  often  funny. 

In  February,  1864,  the  American  fleet  again  met  in  Tedo 
Bay.  It  went  the  first  time  with  four  vessels,  this  time  with 
nine.    The  return  of  the  western  armada  so  greatly  reinforced 
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must  have  constrained  the  Japanese  officials  to  do  some  hard 
thinking.  It  was  the  death  knell  of  the  pld  policy  of  exclu- 
sion. And  yet  how  tenaciously  they  clung  to  it.  Our  second 
visit  began  with  another  chapter  of  the  same  refusals,  evasions, 
subterfuges,  with  which  they  had  tried  to  baffle  our  mission 
before.  First,  the  Mikado's  answer — if  he  should  condescend 
to  give  one — would  be  given  at  Nagasaki,  six  hundred  miles 
oflE.  "  No,"  said  the  Commodore,  "  we  can  despatch  business 
better  at  Tedo."  But  that  could  not  be ;  Japanese  law  re- 
quired that  negotiations  with  foreigners  be  carried  on  at 
Nagasaki.  So  much  the  worse  for  Japanese  law,  but  he  was 
an  American,  under  explicit  orders  from  the  American  govern- 
ment. The  officials  concealed  their  chagrin,  and  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  admitted  that  a  building  was  already  in 
process  of  erection  near  Uraga,  the  little  city  oflE  which  the 
ships  were  anchored.  "  This  is  the  stormy  season,"  was  the 
answer ;  "my  squadron  is  not  safe  in  a  roadstead  so  exposed. 
I  must  move  higher  up."  They  protested  with  the  utmost 
vigor ;  but  this  man  could  not  be  bluflEed  nor  hoodwinked  as 
some  of  their  previous  visitors  had  been.  He  shifted  his 
anchorage  to  Yokohama,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
above,  and  within  less  than  an  hour's  sail  of  Yedo.  So  power- 
ful a  force  lying  so  near  their  great  metropolis  undoubtedly 
expedited  the  negotiations. 

Meanwhile,  as  in  all  historical  movements,  other  influences 
were  at  work  behind  the  scenes.  It  was  only  another  part  of 
the  mystery  brooding  over  this  strange  land  that  things  we  did 
not  suspect  should  be  working  for  us  in  the  dark.  Not  till 
years  after  did  it  transpire  what  an  unknown  friend  the 
American  fleet  had  in  Nakahama  Manjiro.  The  story  of  this 
young  Japanese  waif  reads  like  a  romance.  In  1838,  while 
out  fishing  with  two  other  boys,  their  boat  was  carried  out  to 
sea  by  the  current  and  wrecked  on  a  desolate  island.  Here 
they  lived  a  Robinson  Crusoe  life  for  half  a  year,  and  were 
then  picked  off  by  an  American  whaler  and  carried  into 
Honolulu.  Manjiro  remained  with  his  new  friends,  acquired 
the  language,  and  ultimately  reaching  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived an  education.  Another  whaling  voyage,  a  visit  to  the 
Calif  omia  mines,  and  he  was  back  in  Honolulu,  anxious  to 
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revisit  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  Nothing  could  deter  him  ; 
the  representations  of  his  friend,  Chaplain  Damon — the  dis- 
tance and  perils  of  the  way,  the  risk  of  being  beheaded  for  his 
pains  in  case  he  should  succeed — ^no  argument  or  obstacle  could 
stand  for  a  moment  before  his  unutterable  longing  for  home. 
The  chaplain  set  to  work ;  and  in  due  time  Manjiro  and  his 
two  companions,  now  grown  from  lads  to  young  men  of 
twenty-five,  were  equipped  with  a  whaleboat,  a  compass,  a 
Bowditch's  Navigator^  and  a  sack  of  hard  bread,  and  were  put 
on  board  an  American  merchantman  bound  for  Shanghai.  A 
few  miles  from  Lew  Chew  they  and  their  whaleboat  were 
launched  and  committed  to  the  waves.  A  hard  day's  rowing 
brought  them  to  the  shore.  Six  months  later  they  were  for- 
warded in  a  trading  junk  to  Japan.  They  did  not  land  with 
impunity.  An  imprisonment  of  nearly  three  years  was  needed, 
before  the  authorities  could  decide  whether  it  was  a  capital 
crime  to  be  blown  oflE  the  coast  in  boyhood  and  return  in 
manhood.  The  year  1853  came  round.  The  great  Expedition 
had  come  and  gone,  and  was  to  come  again.  Here  was  a 
prisoner  in  their  dungeons  who  had  actually  lived  in  the 
country  of  the  western  barbarians,  spoke  their  language,  and 
knew  their  ways.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  behead  such  an 
expert.  Let  him  come  to  court  and  tell  us  what  he  knows.- 
He  was  summoned  accordingly,  and  the  court  made  large 
drafts  upon  his  stores  of  information.  From  a  prisoner  he 
was  transformed  into  a  noble,  elevated  to  the  i*ank  of  the 
Samurai,  and  decorated  with  the  two  swords.  His  whaleboat 
was  made  the  parent  of  a  whole  fleet  of  boats  constructed 
exactly  like  it,  even  to  the  utmost  rivet.  His  Bowditch's 
NamgaioT  he  was  required  to  translate  ;  and  a  corps  of  native 
scribes  under  his  direction  made  some  twenty  copies  of  it  for 
use  in  the  Japanese  marine.  One  of  these  copies  Manjiro 
afterwards  gave  to  his  friend,  Chaplain  Damon,  and  it  was  on 
exhibition  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876.  Dr.  Damon  had  often  inquired  after  the  three  adven- 
turers, but  had  never  learned  their  fate.  Years  after  the  treaty 
had  been  signed,  a  fine  Japanese  steamer,  the  Caiidinmnaray 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  and  the  commander  came 
on  shore  to  call  on  Dr.  Damon.    It  was  no  other  than  Manjiro, 
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now  an  officer  of  higli  rank  in  the  Japanese  navy.  The  mutual 
inquirieB  and  explanations  can  be  imagined.  "Where  were 
you  at  the  time  of  the  Expedition  ?"  asked  the  chaplain.  "  I 
was  in  a  room  adjoining  that  in  which  the  interview  took  place 
between  Perry  and  the  Imperial  Commissioners.  I  was  not 
allowed  to  see  or  to  communicate  with  any  of  the  Americans  ; 
but  each  document  sent  by  Commodore  Perry  was  passed  to 
me  to  be  translated  into  Japanese  before  it  was  sent  to  the 
imperial  authorities  :  and  the  replies  thereto  were  likewise  sub- 
mitted to  me  to  be  translated  into  English  before  they  went  to 
Commodore  Perry."  Manjiro  was  more  than  interpreter. 
His  knowledge  did  not  stop  with  the  mere  idioms  of  the  lan- 
guage. He  knew  the  American  people,  their  ways,  their 
manner  of  life,  their  wealth  and  commerce,  the  magnitude  of 
their  country,  their  power  and  national  prestige.  He  was  the 
divinely  appointed  channel  through  which  American  ideas 
naturally  flowed  into  Japan.  A  mind  endowed  with  faith  can 
easily  recognize  a  plan  and  purpose  in  the  whole  training  of 
Manjiro,  from  the  moment  when  he  was  driven  from  his 
country  by  what  appeared  to  be  only  accident.  It  was  a  case 
of  providential  selection. 

This  chronicle  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the  negotiations. 
They  are  recorded  elsewhere  and  need  not  be  repeated.  I 
shall  have  fulfilled  my  commission  if  I  keep  within  the  range 
of  personal  reminiscence.  While  therefore  the  diplomats  are 
at  work  on  the  vexed  questions  of  the  treaty,  let  us  mingle  with 
the  curious  throngs  outside.  The  public  sentiment  of  the 
hermit-nation  was  rapidly  melting  away  before  our  neighborly 
advances.  The  people  were  glad  of  our  coming.  They  flocked 
on  board,  and  were  received  as  friends.  They  admired  our 
ships.  They  liked  our  dinners.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
some  of  them  betrayed  an  especial  weakness  for  our  brandies 
and  wines.  On  shore  these  courtesies  were  always  recipro- 
cated. During  the  discussions  over  the  treaty  many  meetings 
were  held  ;  and  on  several  of  these*  occasions  an  entertainment 
was  served  by  the  Japanese  in  native  style.  Sidney  Smith 
said  of  his  countrymen,  "  An  Englishman  is  like  an  oyster — 
you  must  get  into  him  with  a  knife  and  fork."  The  same 
sentiment  may  be  applied  to  our  work  in  Japan.    Diplomats 
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who  dine  together  will  be  Kkely  to  deliberate  amicably.     The 
treaty  was  the  resultaot  of  a  good  many  dinners. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  oriental 
banquets.  It  was  the  day  when  the  Mikado's  presents  to  our 
government  were  exhibited.  They  were  not  numerous,  but 
they  were  fine  specimens  of  the  dainty  art  and  exquisite  skill 
of  Japanese  craft.  Several  pieces  of  cabinet  lackerwork  espe- 
cially surpassed  in  beauty  of  design  and  finish  anything  of  the 
kind  we  had  then  seen.  The  other  presents  were  silks,  crapes, 
silverware  and  furniture,  together  with  samples  of  household 
utensils  and  artisans'  tools.  Many  of  my  readers  doubtless  have 
seen  them  at  the  Patent  OflSce  in  Washington,  or  at  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  to  which  they  were  a  few  years  ago  transferred. 
When  these  samples  of  Japanese  art  had  been  sufl5ciently 
admired,  our  genial  hosts  led  us  to  the  banqueting  hall  and 
dinner  was  set  before  us.  This  was  of  course  composed  of 
native  viands,  served  in  native  style,  and  eaten  with  native 
chopsticks.  If  you  have  not  learned  to  eat  in  that  particular 
method  I  would  not  advise  you  to  begin.  At  least  when  you 
are  hungry.  The  results  are  meagre,  and  feasting  settles  down 
into  fasting.  The  dinner  was  abundant.  To  such  Saxon  sea- 
appetites  as  ours  it  was  toothsome ;  and  what  with  chopsticks, 
fingers,  and  our  own  penknives,  we  wrestled  with  it  in  masterly 
fashion.  I^t  they  seated  us  in  long  rows  around  the  hall  on 
wooden  benches,  and  then  ranged  similar  benches  before  us, 
spread  with  scarlet  tea-cloths.  Upon  these,  in  front  of  each 
guest,  was  set  a  small  wooden  lackered  stand,  perhaps  a  foot 
square,  and  protected  by  a  rim  which  kept  the  dainty  dishes 
from  crowding  each  other  off.  Mine  was  filled  with  the  most 
delicate  porcelains,  and  I  longed  to  appropriate  the  ceramics, 
rather  than  their  contents.  The  viands  consisted  of  soups, 
vegetables,  oysters,  crabs,  boiled  eggs,  pickled  fish,  sea-weed 
jelly,  and  some  other  compounds  which  we  were  not  quite 
sure  we  recognized,  and  so  felt  toward  them  that  hesitating  awe 
which  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  experienced  toward  "  weal  pie." 
The  drinks  were  saki,  a  strong  liquor  distilled  from  rice,  like 
the  samshu  of  China,  and  tea,  served  as  always  in  the  East 
without  alloy  of  sugar  and  cream.  To  these  edibles  we  applied 
ourselves  with  lively  industry,  and  considering  our  disabilities 
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with  the  chopsticks  they  proved  remarkably  evanescent.  More 
saki  and  tea  prepared  us  for  a  dessert  of  candied  nnts,  sugared 
fruit,  sponge  cake,  and  confectionery ;  and  when  this  was  done 
our  funny  hosts  brought  us  each  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  to 
wrap  and  carry  away  what  we  had  not  eaten.  Some  of  mine 
was  still  extant  when  I  reached  home  seven  months  later. 

This  was  a  point  of  etiquette  they  observed  themselves,  and 
it  occasionally  developed  droll  results.  One  day  at  a  dinner- 
party on  board  the  flag-ship  a  Japanese  functionary  fell  in  love . 
with  a  fine  frosted  cake  and  a  bottle  of  hock.  According  to 
custom  he  desired  to  take  them  home  with  him.  But  it  was 
late,  and  his  potations  had  already  made  him  too  unsteady  to 
be  a  safe  bearer  of  such  freight ;  so  the  Commodore  promised 
to  send  them  by  a  special  messenger  in  the  morning. 
Morning  came,  but  the  cake  was  gone.  Eva^t^  erujpit.  Some 
unhallowed  tar  had  stowed  it  away  inside  for  safe  keeping. 
Here  was  a  terrible  dilemma.  What  if  the  negotiations  them- 
selves should  be  imperiUed  for  lack  of  that  cake !  A  sort  of 
drum-head  coroner's  inquest  was  hastily  summoned  to  sit  on 
the  absent  loaf.  The  verdict  was,."  Send  the  hock,  but  tell  him 
that  in  America  we  present  cake  in  the  evening."  The  guest 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  by  sundown  another  frosted  loaf 
like  the  stolen  one  was  concocted  at  the  galley  and  sent  on 
shore. 

After  the  dinner  our  good-natured  hosts  conducted  us  to  the 
beach.  Among  the  presents  was  a  large  supply  of  rice  for  the 
fieet.  This  was  put  up  in  straw  sacks  or  hurdles  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  each.  By  the  pile 
stood  a  company  of  athletes  and  gymnasts,  chosen  from  the 
peasantry  for  their  strength  and  size,  and  trained  for  the  service 
and  entertainment  of  the  court.  At  a  signal  from  their  leader, 
who  was  himself  a  giant  of  muscle  and  fat,  a  sort  of  human 
Jumbo,  they  began  transporting  the  rice  to  the  boats.  Some  of 
them  carried  a  hurdle  on  each  hand  above  their  heads,  some 
would  carry  two  laid  crosswise  on  the  shoulders  and  head,  while 
others  performed  dexterous  feats  of  tossing,  catcliing,  balancing 
them,  or  turning  somersets  with  them.  I  saw  one  nimble  Titan 
grasp  a  hurdle,  fasten  his  talons  in  it,  throw  it  down  on  the  sand 
still  keeping  his  hold,  turn  a  somerset  over  it,  throw  it  over 
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liiin  as  he  revolved,  and  come  down  sitting  on  the  beach  with 
the  hurdle  in  his  lap. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  same  athletes  entertained  us  with  a 
wrestling  match.  A  ring  had  been  prepared  in  the  area  of  the 
council-house,  and  the  ground  softened  by  the  spade.  The  ath- 
letes came  in,  stripped  to  the  usual  loin-cloth  and  equipped 
with  satin  aprons  gorgeously  embroidered  and  fringed.  Sta- 
tioning themselves  in  a  cii-cle  around  the  ring  they  performed 
with  grave  pomp  a  series  of  weird  incantations  and  passes,  then 
filed  off  to  the  rear  and  laid  aside  their  satin  finery  for  busi- 
ness. As  their  names  were  called  by  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
a  pair  of  them  would  advance,  take  their  stand  at  opposite 
points  of  the  ring,  crouch  on  their  heels,  and  repeat  the 
passes.  Then  entering  the  ring  and  warily  approaching  each 
other,  they  again  crouched,  again  gesticulated,  and  finally  with 
a  demoniac  yell  sprang  at  each  other,  for  all  the  world  like  two 
monstrous  frogs.  They  used  the  head,  not  the  fist.  They 
plunged  into  each  other,  capered  about  and  dove  into  each 
other  headlong,  butted  each  other  on  the  breast  and  shoulders 
with  frantic  violence.  Some  of  them  had  raised  large  welts 
on  their  foreheads  by  frequent  indulgence  in  this  frisky  pas- 
time. They  were  soon  exhausted,  but  very  few  thrown.  An 
hour  sufficed  for  these  huge  calisthenics ;  and  when  it  was  all 
over  and  the  puffing  giants  had  collapsed,  the  ring  smoked  with 
the  dust  of  battle,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  trampled  and 
torn  by  a  herd  of  elephants. 

A  more  agreeable  spectacle  that  afternoon  was  the  sight  of 
the  first  railroading  in  Japan.  Among  the  presents  to  the 
Mikado  we  carried  a  railroad;  not  to  be  sure  a  completely 
equipped  railroad  with  mortgage  bonds  and  preferred  stock,  but 
so  much  of  the  genuine  article  as  is  represented  by  its  road- 
bed and  rolling  stock.  In  the  rear  of  the  council-house  the 
mechanics  of  the  squadron  had  laid  the  circular  track,  and 
thither  we  all  repaired.  There  stood  the  locomotive  and  car, 
exquisite  specimens  of  American  workmanship,  the  engine 
already  hissing  and  fuming,  impatient  to  be  off,  the  car  as  sump- 
tuous as  the  richest  woods  and  the  finest  art  could  make  it. 
The  whole  was  constructed  on  a  scale  of  one-fourth  size,  and  so 
nothing  larger  than  a  French  doll  or  a  Newfoundland  dog  could 
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enter  the  dainty  rosewood  door.  The  engineer  had  to  sit  on  the 
tender  and  stow  his  legs  alongside  the  engine.  And  when  a 
timid  Japanese  was  finally  induced  to  take  a  John  Gilpin  ride, 
he  had  to  sit  on  the  roof  of  the  car,  and  bestow  his  feet  on  the 
tender.  Yon  can  imagine  how  he  clung  to  the  eaves  of  the  car, 
and  how  his  robes  fluttered  and  his  teeth  chattered,  as  he  flashed* 
around  the  circle.  He  thought  he  was  going  to  be  a '  dead-head,' 
and  so,  to  be  sure,  he  was.  This  miniature  railroad  was  long  kept 
as  a  sort  of  imperial  toy.  A  large  store-house  was  built  for  its 
safe-keeping ;  and  every  little  while  they  would  relay  the  track, 
and  parties  of  princes  and  courtiers  would  go  dashing  aroulid  on 
a  sort  of  circular  picnic. 

The  telegraph  was  more  of  a  puzzle  to  them  than  the  steam 
engine.  We  carried  them  a  line  fifteen  miles  in  length,  of 
which  half  a  mile  was  set  up  as  a  sample.  They  would  go  to 
one  end,  deUver  a  message,  and  then  trot  mystified  to  the  other 
end,  only  to  find  their  message  safely  arrived  and  waiting  for 
them.  It  was  just  Yankee  magic.  But  they  have  mastered 
it  themselves  now,  and  the  Empire  is  interlacing  itself  all 
over  with  an  ever  increasing  web  of  wires  and  rails. 
Another  of  our  presents  was  a  brass  Dahlgren  howitzer. 
While  Mr.  Townsend  Harris  was  our  representative  at  Yedo, 
they  had  already  cast  a  thousand  pieces  like  it,  and  had 
mounted  them  in  their  fortifications.  Their  salutes  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday  and  the  4th  of  July  were  appropriately  fired 
from  these  guns. 

After  many  meetings  and  much  elaborate  discussion,  the 
negotiations  were  finally  completed.  The  Treaty  was  signed 
on  Friday,  March  31,  1864.  Our  ship,  as  the  one  which  had 
been  longest  in  commission,  was  selected  to  bring  it  away.  The 
bearer  of  despatches,  Capt.  Adams,  came  on  board ;  and  on 
Tuesday,  April  4,  the  Saratoga  spread  her  white  wings  for 
home.  At  Honolulu  Capt.  Adams  left  us  and  brought  the  treaty 
home  by  way  of  Panama,  reaching  Washington  some  time  in 
June.  The  Saratoga  pursued  her  voyage,  calling  at  beautiful 
Tahiti,  rounding  Cape  Horn  in  a  dashing  gale  the  mid-day  of 
winter,  July  15,  dropping  in  at  Pemambuco  for  supplies,  and 
reaching  Oharlestown  Navy  Yard  in  September — ^having  been 
absent  from  the  country  just  four  years. 
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fhe  marvelous  transformations  that  have  since  revolutionized 
the  island  empire  I  need  not  recount.  We  felt  our  way  into  , 
her  harbors  in  the  dark.  Now,  and  for  twenty  years  past, 
every  headland  and  cape  has  been  surmounted  by  a  light- 
house, truthful  token  to  the  approaching  mariner  of  the 
cordial  welcome  and  help  that  await  him.  "Where 
cannon  was  cast  to  resist  Perry  now  stands  the  Imperial 
Female  Normal  College.  On  the  treaty  grounds  rises  the  spire 
of  a  Christian  church."*  The  famous  edict  against  Christianity 
is  abolished.  The  first  missionaries  landed  in  1859 ;  now  nearly 
two  hundred  are  at  work  in  diflEerent  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  of  them  in  the  early  days  resided  in  Buddhist  temples, 
rented  to  them  by  priests,  who  to  give  them  accommodation 
moved  out  with  all  their  idols.  We  may  accept  it  as  a  happy 
omen  of  the  vast  educational  and  spiritual  transformations 
which  are  even  now  cleansing  those  heathen  shrines  and  illu- 
mining them  with  the  radiance  of  the  Cross.  The  great  Island 
Kingdom  of  the  Orient  is  in  the  golden  dawn  of  her  renewal ; 
and  now,  more  than  ever,  deserves  to  wear  the  diadem  of  her 
ancient  title,  "  The  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun." 

Jomr  S.  Sbwall. 
♦Griffls.  Matthew  CcUbraith  Perry,  S96. 
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Article  III.— HENRIK  IBSEIPS  BRAND. 

English  speaking  people  have  had  Henrik  Ibsen  brought  to 
their  notice  in  a  strangely  piece-meal,  unhistorical  way.  Some 
one  of  his  later  works,  commonly  "  A  Doll-Home "  has  first 
attracted  attention  and  then  others  of  the  stage-plays  of  modem 
society  have  been  sought  out  and  read  in  a  hap-hazard  way. 
Some  few  persons  have  perhaps  tried  to  study  the  poet's  ante- 
cedent development  but  have  found  the  material  accessible  in 
English  very  inadequate.  Thus  there  are  no  English  translar 
tions  of  those  unique  dramatic  poems  "Brand"  and  "Peer 
Gynt,"  nor  of  that  delicate  satire  "  Love's  Comedy."  What 
the  non-existence  of  these  translations  may  mean  to  the  English 
reader,  is  evident  from  the  statement  that  very  probably  the 
works  on  which  Ibsen's  permanent  place  and  fame  in  pure 
literature  will  depend  are,  in  chronological  order,  these  four: 
"  Love's  Comedy,"  "  Brand,"  "  Peer  Gynt,"  and  "  Ghosts." 
Among  these  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  rank  **  Brand  "  and 
"  Peer  Gynt "  higher  than  the  other  two,  while  his  individual 
preference  would  give  the  highest  place  of  aU  to  "Brand." 
The  choice  between  "Brand"  and  "Peer  Gynt"  is,  however, 
difficult  and  perhaps  unnecessary,  since  the  one  may  be 
regarded  as  the  counterpart  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Evans  in  the  AUantic  Monthly  for  May,  1890,  recounted 
Ibsen's  life  until  his  voluntary  exile  beginning  in  1864. 
like  Goethe,  Ibsen  found  a  congenial  environment,  favorable 
to  development,  in  Rome,  where  "Brand"  and  "Peer  Gynt" 
were  written,  the  former  appearing  in  1866,  the  latter  in  1867. 
Both  are  in  rhymed  verse.  In  "  Brand "  the  lines  all  have 
four  accents,  while  the  rhymes  may  be  either  single  or  double ; 
the  movement  may  be  either  iambic  or  trochaic,  the  latter 
being  employed  in  tender,  emotional  passages.  The  whole  is 
divided  into  five  acts,  but  within  the  acts  the  successive  scenes 
are  not  numbered. 

The  aim  of  this  Article  is  to  give  such  a  plain,  unvarnished 
outline  of  the  drama,  and  to  translate  literally  with  close  repro- 
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duction  of  the  rhythm  and  to  some  extent  of  the  rhymes,  snch 
portions  as  will  together  produce  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
impression  to  be  gained  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  original. 

The  theme  of  "  Brand "  is  idealistic  self-sufficiency,  as  that 
of  "  Peer  Gynt "  is  materialistic  self-sufficiency.  "  Brand  "  has 
been  called  "the  tragedy  of  the  categorical  imperative;"  its 
hero  is  a  man  of  strong  will,  who  seeks  to  make  will  absolute, 
not  only  in  himself  but  in  all  about  him,  and  who  learns  that 
love  is  no  less  essential  than  will. 

The  drama  opens  on  mountain  snow-fields  of  Norway,  with 
heavy  fog,  rain  and  semi-darkness.  Brand,  in  company  with  a 
peasant  and  his  young  son,  is  struggling  along,  having  lost  the 
way.  The  peasant,  though  summoned  to  his  dying  daughter, 
wishes  to  turn  back,  but  Brand,  who,  as  we  learn,  is  a  pastor 
in  the  established  Lutheran  church,  will  go  on.  He  reproves 
the  peasant  for  his  unwillingness  to  risk  his  life  that  his 
daughter  may  die  in  peace,  saying  : 

"  Gk)  home.    Your  life's  the  way  of  death. 
You  know  not  God ;  God  knows  not  you." 

To  this  the  peasant  rejoins :  "  Oh  you  are  hard,"  and  after 
they  part,  Brand  soKloquizes : 

* '  They  grope  towards  home.    Oh  slave  so  slack, 
Were  will  a  well-spring  in  thy  breast, 
Were  strength  the  only  failing  thing, 
The  toilsome  way  I  would  have  shortened  ; 
On  death-tired  back,  with  wounded  foot 
I  would  have  borne  thee  gladly,  lightly  ;— 
Bui  help  is  useless  to  a  man 
Who  wills  not,  though  he  cannot  do. 
Hm — life,  life  ;  strange  indeed  it  is. 
That  life's  so  dear  to  these  good  folk  I 
Each  puny  man  finds  life  so  weighty 
As  if  the  world's  salvation  all. 
Each  human  creature's  health  of  soul, 
Were  laid  upon  his  feeble  shoulders. 
They  will  no  doubt  make  sacrifices  I 
But  life's  the  thing  that  must  be  spared. 

(smiling,  in  recollection.) 
Two  thoughts  in  boyhood  came  to  me 
And  made  me  twist  and  writhe  with  laughter  ; 
One  was :  an  owl  afraid  of  darkness, 
And  one :  a  fish  afraid  of  water. 
Whence  came  that  twisting,  writhing  laughter  ? 
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Oh,  from  the  diBCord  dimly  felt 

Between  things  as  they  really  are 

And  as  they  surely  ought  to  be, — 

'Twizt  having  aye  to  bear  a  burden 

And  finding  burdens  all  too  heavy. 

Each  man  in  Norway,  sick  of  well. 

Is  such  an  owl,  is  such  a  lish ; 

He's  made  for  work  within  the  deep, 

He  ought  to  know  and  live  life's  darkness,— 

And  this  it  is  that  makes  him  fear. 

Upon  the  beach  he  flounders,  frightened, 

And  from  his  star-lit  chamber  flies. 

With  cry  of  ;  *  air  and  flames  of  day  I' " 

Now  the  fog  begins  to  lift  and  Brand,  hearing  song  and 
laughter  in  the  distance,  sees  a  pair  of  betrothed  lovers,  Einar 
and  Agnes,  parting  from  a  group  of  friends  upon  the  moun- 
tain's highest  ridge.  They  come  singing  and  sporting  towards 
him  in  the  clear  summer  morning,  until  with  a  shout  he  stops 
them  on  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice.  With  lightest  minds 
they  tell  the  story  of  their  hasty  betrothal  and  how  they  now 
are  on  their  way  to  take  the  steamer  for  home,  there  to  be 
married,  and  then  will  go  to  the  south,  "  like  swans  in  their 
first  flight."  Brand  listens  coldly  and  turns  away  with  a  "  Fare- 
well, you  two !",  when  Einar  recognizes  him  as  a  school-mate  in 
boyhood,  saying : 

"  You  are  the  Brand  of  old, 
Sufficient  always  in  yourself ; 
Our  games  could  never  draw  you  on, 
To  join  your  comrades'  boisterous  troop." 

From  Brand's  replies  we  discover  that  he  is  to  make  a 
hurried  visit  to  his  native  place  near  by  and  then  is  expecting 
to  take  the  same  ship  as  Einar  and  Agnes.  To  Einar's  rejoic-^ 
ing  that  he  is  going  the  same  way  as  they,  Brand  rejoins : 

'^  But  I  go  to  a  funeral. 

(Agnes:)  A  funeral? 

(Einar :)  To  bury  whom  ? 

(Brand  :)  That  God  you  just  now  named  as  yours. 

(Agnes  :)  (ahrlnking  away :)  Come,  Einar ! 

(Einar :)  Brand  I 

(Brand  :)  In  shroud  and  coffin, 

By  daylight  broad  there  shall  be  laid 

Each  earth-thrall's  Gkxi,  each  day-work-drudge's. 

This  thing  must  to  an  end  be  brought ; 
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It's  time  for  you  to  understand, 

That  He  has  aUed  a  thousand  years. 
(Einar  :)  Brand,  you  are  ill. 
(Brand :)  No,  well  and  sound  ; 

The  present  human  race  diseased. 

It  is,  that  healing  needs  to  find,"— 

healing  of  its  half  ness  and  weakness.     Again  Brand  declares : 

"Both  race  and  God  degenerate. 
He  needs  a  cap  for  his  bald  i>ate. 
But  this  God  never  can  be  mine  I 
Mine  is  a  storm,  a  weak  wind  thine,  *  *  * 
And  He  is  young,  like  Hercules, 
No  gran'ther  in  the  gray  sixties." — 

and  further  on : 

*    ''  It  is  not  dogma,  is  not  kirk 

That  I  would  better  by  my  work. 

For  both  have  seen  a  primal  day. 

And  see,  presumably,  they  may 

A  final  night  that  shall  descend. 

All  things  created  have  an  end, 

By  worm  and  moth  consumed,  decay ; 

Ail  must  by  rigid  law  and  norm 

Give  way  before  an  unborn  form; 

But  one  thing  death  shall  ne'er  control, — 

The  uncreated  spirit-soul, 

Which  was  redeemed,  when  it  was  lost. 

In  time's  fresh  spring,  at  awful  cost. 

And  built  by  faith's  intrepid  force 

A  bridge  for  flesh  to  spirits'  source. 

Of  this  but  fragments  now  are  found, — 

Because  false  views  of  God  abound  ; — 

But  from  these  bits,  of  souls  the  stumps. 

These  broken  spirits'  torso-clumps. 

These  heads,  these  hands,  a  whoU  shall  rise, 

Such  that  the  Lord  shall  recognize 

His  man.  His  noblest  work,  at  length, 

His  offspring  Adam,  young  in  strength." 

Thej  part,  and  after  Brand  is  gone,  Agnes  feels  as  if  the  snn 
had  set  and  clouds  and  darkness  gathered  about  them,  while 
she  asks  Einar  if  he  saw  how  great  Brand  grew  when  speaking. 

The  third  and  last  scene  of  the  first  act  is  a  way  leading 
along  a  rocky  wall  with  a  wild  deep  at  one  side.  Above  and 
back  of  the  mountain  are  seen  larger  heights  with  peaks  and 
snow.    Brand  approaching  his  childhood's  home,  describes,  as 
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his  recollections  are  revived,  this  narrow  valley,  barren,  sunless, 
stormy,  cold.  In  under  the  shadow  of  a  crag  he  sees  the  small 
red  house  of  his  widowed  mother. 

''  There  upon  the  strand  of  stone 
I  grew  up,  a  child-soul  lone.— 

On  me  rests  the  cramping  weight, 
Thwarting  weight,  that  I'm  in  kinship 
With  a  soul  that  pointed  earthward, 
Alien  to  my  higher  self. 

All  the  great  things,  willed  before, 
Fade  now  as  behind  a  veil. 
Strength  and  courage  fail  me  quite, 
Mind  and  soul  grow  lax  and  flabby  ; 
Here,  in  drawing  near  my  home, 
As  a  stranger  must  I  come,— 
Waking  bound  and  shorn  and  tamed, 
Samson-like  in  harlot's  lap." 

He  sees  the  people  astir  on  the  way  to  church  : 

<*  Oh  I  know  you  in  and  out. 
Lax  of  soul  and  dull  of  mind  I 
All  the  Lord's  Prayer  you  can  offer 
Is  so  little  winged  by  will, 
Little  resonant  with  fear. 
That  of  it  none  reaches  heaven. 
Ringing  clear  as  voices  should, 
Other  than  the  fourth  petition. 
This  the  country's  countersign, 
This  the  people's  watchword  is. 
Out  of  all  connection  torn. 
Written  into  every  heart, 
There  it  lies,  the  storm-tossed  wreck. 
Stranded  wreck  of  all  your  faith. 
From  this  sultry  gorge  away  I 
Stifling  mine-air  here  is  found  ; — 
Here  no  banner's  folds  can  fly 
Borne  aloft  by  breezes  fresh  I" 

As  Brand  starts  on,  a  stone  rolls  close  past  him,  thrown  by 
Gerd,  a  girl  of  fifteen  who  runs  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  ridge 
with  other  stones  in  her  gathered  apron.  She  is  half -crazy  and 
has  thrown  at  an  imagined  hawk,  which  is  for  her  the  embodi- 
ment of  aU  evil.  Gerd  tells  Brand  that  she  is  on  her  way  to 
church,  but  that  her  church  is  a  great  cavern  of  ice  and  snow 
at  the  end  of  a  narrow  ravine  far  up  in  the  mountains.    As  she 
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leaves  liim,  Brand  reflects  briefly,  and  closes  the  scene  and  the 
act  with  this  soliloquy  in  which  is  summed  up  the  symbolism 
of  the  three  meetings  of  which  this  first  act  consists : 

''  To  church  she  goes,  like  them  below. 
Down  there,— up  here,  which  one  does  best? 
Which  one  gropes  on  most  wildly,  worst. 
Which  farthest  strays  from  peace  and  home, — 
The  garland-decked  light-mindedness, 
Which  plays  along  th*  abyss's  verge, — 
The  dull  lax-mindedness  that  plods 
Along  the  ways  of  use  and  custom,  — 
Or  that  wild-mindedness  whose  flight 
Makes  evil  almost  beautiful  ? — 
To  arms  against  this  triple  foe  ! 
I  see  my  call ;  it  flashes  forth 
like  ray  of  sun  through  open  crevice ! 
I  know  my  task  ;  to  slay  these  trolls 
Will  be  to  heal  the  world's  whole  woe  ; — 
The  laying  them  within  the  grave 
Will  be  the  world-plague  blown  away  ! 
Up,  arm,  my  soul  I    Now  draw  thy  sword  ! 
To  battle  for  the  heirs  of  heaven  I " 

(He  descends  towarda  the  village.) 

The  second  act  opens  immediately  hereafter  down  by  the 
fjord,  with  steep  enclosing  walls  of  rock.  The  little  crumbling 
old  church  stands  on  a  low  hill  near.  A  storm  is  approaching. 
Poor  people,  men,  women  and  children  are  fi^athered  in  knots, 
some  on  the  strand,  some  on  the  surrounding  slopes.  The 
district-magistrate  is  seated  on  a  stone  in  the  center,  distribu- 
ting provisions  with  the  help  of  a  clerk.  Einar  and  Agnes 
stand  a  little  way  off  in  the  midst  of  a  group.  Some  boats  are 
seen  at  the  water's  edge.  Brand  comes  out  upon  the  church- 
hill,  without  being  noticed. 

There  is  famine.  Bad  harvests,  floods  and  drouth  have  done 
their  work,  and  now  want,  disease  and  death  are  rife.  Einar 
has  given  all  that  he  had  with  him ;  but  when  the  magistrate, 
on  catching  sight  of  Brand,  bids  him  loosen  his  purse  and  help. 
Brand  refuses,  and  to  the  magistrate's  reproach  that  he  is  hard 
as  flint,  he  answers  with  emphasis,  coming  down  among  the 
people : 

**  When  pass  the  days  in  sultry  quiet, 
With  slow  step  like  a  funeral, 

VOL.  xvn.  28 
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Then  lies  it  near  to  think  that  us 
The  Lord  has  stricken  from  his  book. 
But  better  has  He  proved  towards  you ; 
He  sprinkled  terror  on  your  hearts ; 
With  scourge  of  mortal  need  He  smote  ; 
He  took  the  dear  things  He  had  given." — 

This  seems  to  the  people  the  extreme  of  harshness,  but  Brand 
continues : 

'*  Oh,  could  the  whole  of  my  heart's  blood 
Refresh  you  as  a  saving  flood, 
The  stream  should  well  forth  lavishly, 
Each  vein  and  artery  be  drained. 
But  here  to  help  would  be  a  sin  ! 
Lo,  Gkxl  will  lift  you  from  the  mire ; 
A  living  folk, — though  sparse  and  weak, — 
Sucks  from  affliction  food  and  strength  ; 
The  drooping  sight  gets  falcon  flight 
And  gazes  far,  beholding  beauty  ; 
Weak  wills  are  braced  in  opposition, 
And  back  of  strife  see  vict'ry  sure. 
If  want  begets  not  noble  conduct. 
The  herd  is  base,  not  worth  the  saving ! " 

These  words  are  scarcely  uttered,  when,  as  the  storm  is  break- 
ing upon  the  fjord,  a  woman  with  bewildered  air  and  torn  dress 
hurries  down  over  the  slopes,  crying  for  help.  She  lives  across 
the  fjord ;  her  husband  crazed  by  want  has  killed  one  of  their 
three  children  and  then  laid  violent  hand  upon  himself ;  she  is 
seeking  a  priest : 

''  Ck)me  save  his  soul  despite  the  storm ! 
He  cannot  live,  he  dares  not  die ; 
Within  his  arms  the  child's  corpse  holding. 
He's  calling  on  the  EvU  One  ! " 

The  magistrate  declares  that  the  man  does  not  belong  to  his 
district ;  Einar  and  all  the  men  present  refuse  to  stir  in  response 
to  Brand's  appeal  for  one  to  aid  him : 

"  'Your  God  would  help  none  over  fjord, 
But  know  that  mine  will  be  on  board. 

,.  .    .    One  man  's  enough. 

To  help  with  fore-sail  and  with  scoop  I 
Gome,  one  of  you  that  lately  gave  I 
Give,  e'en  to  death,  give,  to  the  grave ! " 
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Even  the  stricken  wife  and  mother  will  not  risk  her  life ;  only 
Agnefi  is  brave.  She  renounces  Einar  because  of  his  cowardice 
and  turns  to  Brand,  saying  that  she  will  go  in  the  boat.  The 
people  watch  them  as  they  cross  in  safety,  and  also  see  and  hear 
Gerd  standing  above,  laughing  and  shouting,  horn-blowing  and, 
stone-throwing.  When  now  many  agree  to  a  man's  suggestion 
that  Brand  would  be  the  right  pastor  for  them,  the  magistrate 
gathering  up  his  books  and  papers,  closes  the  scene  thus : 

'*  At  any  rate  it's  not  good  form 
To  meddle  with  another's  calling. 
And  interfere  and  risk  one's  life, 
Unless  the  reasons  be  most  cogent. — 
I  also  do  my  duty  ever, — 
But  always  keep  within  my  district." 

With  the  change  of  scene  we  are  in  front  of  the  house  to 
which  Brand  was  summoned.  It  is  late  in  the  same  day,  and 
the  fjord  now  lies  bright  and  smooth.  Agnes  is  sitting  near  the 
water ;  after  a  little.  Brand  comes  out  of  the  door  \ 

*'  That  was  death.    Away  it  washed 
Every  stain  of  fear  and  horror ; 
Now  with  features  large  and  calm, 
Cheerful  and  at  ease  he  lies. 
Can  deluding,  vain  deceit 
Make  of  night  a  day  so  bright? 
Of  his  wild  and  hellish  guilt 
But  the  outward  shell  he  saw,— 
That  which  can  be  named  with  lips, — 
That  which  can  be  grasped  with  hands, — 
And  disgrace  upon  him  brands, — 
What  he  wrought  upon  the  babe. 
Violence  done  to  the  dead. 
But  the  two  who  sat  in  fright. 
Staring  with  wide-open  eyes, 
Still,  like  birds  together  flown, 
Crowded  in.  the  chimney-comer, — 
They,  who  only  looked  and  looked, 
Ejiowing  not  themselves  whereat, — 
They,  whose  souls  received  a  mark. 
Which  they  cannot  scour  away 
In  the  wear  and  wash  of  time, 
E'en  when  bent  and  old  and  gray, — 
They,  whose  stream  of  life  shall  rise 
Here  in  this  remembrance  foul, — ' 
They,  who  now  shall  grow  in  light 
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Of  hifl  dreadful  work  of  night, — 
They,  who  ne'er  on  pyre  of  thought 
Can  bum  clean  this  putrid  mem'ry, — 
Them  he  could  not  recognize 
As  the  two  who  have  in  hand 
Accusation  and  arraignment. — 
And  from  these  will  generation 
After  generation  spring, 
Going  forth  to  sin  and  evil  ? 
Wherefore?    Grim  th'  abyss's  answer : 
Of  their  father  they  were  sons  I 
What  shall  be  struck  out  in  silence  ? 
What  adjusted  with  indulgence  ? 
When  must  we  begin  to  face 
Stem  accountability 
For  our  heirship  to  the  race  ? 
What  a  judgment-day  and  judge 
When  that  solemn  hearing  comes ! 
Who  shall  test  and  who  shall  witness, 
Where  they  all  delinquents  are  ? 
Who  dare  then  produce  attesting 
Documents,  transferred  and  soiled  ? 
Will  this  answer  be  accepted  : 
From  my  father  came  the  guilt? 
Riddle  vague  and  deep  of  night, 
None  has  power  thee  to  solve. 
But  the  thoughtless,  senseless  crowd 
Dance  along  th*  abyss's  edge ; — 
Each  soul  ought  to  shriek  and  quake, — 
But  not  one  among  a  thousand 
Sees  the  mountain-guilt  that  rises 
From  that  little  word  :  to  Mw." 

Now  appears  a  deputation  from  Brand's  native  parish  across 
the  fjord.  They  bring  to  the  stricken  family  what  help  they 
can,  as  to  which  Brand  says : 

''  If  all  you  gave  excepting  life, 
Then  know  that  you  have  given  nought ! " 

But  their  errand  proper  is  to  invite  Brand  to  be  their  pastor : 

**  Before  now  many  told 
And  showed  us  where  the  way  might  lie  ; 
The  way  they  pointed  out,  you  wenU 

♦  ♦♦»*♦ 

(Brand  :)         Ask  what  you  will,  but  never  this ! 
On  me  i^  laid  a  greater  duty. 
I  need  the  mighty  stir  of  life, 
I  need  the  world's  wide-open  ear. 
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What  can  I  here  ?    Shut  in  by  mountains, 
The  voice  of  man  is  void  of  power. 
(Spokesman  :)  Where  mountains  answer,  there  sounds  long 
The  word  that's  spoken  full  and  strong," 

and  soon  he  turns  npon  Brand  the  latter's  own  words : 

"  If  all  you  gave  excepting  life, 

Then  know  that  yon  have  given  nought. 
(Brand :)  One  thing  is  owned,  we  cannot  give  ; 

That  one  thing  is  our  inner  self. 

We  may  not  fetter,  may  not  bind, 

We  may  not  stay  our  mission's  river ; — 

It  must  flow  on,  the  ocean  find. 
(Spokesman  :)  In  bog  and  tarn  though  lost  it  be. 

As  dew  it  gains  at  last  the  sea. 
(Brand  :)  (lookini;^  sharply  at  him :) 

Who  put  such  words  upon  your  lips  ? 
(Spokesman  :)  You  gave  me  them  by  your  great  deed. 

But  Brand  cannot  yet  accept  this  call  and  the  men  silently 
leave.  He  turns  to  Agnes,  who,  describing  to  him  the  vision 
into  which  her  reveries  have  formed  themselves,  points  him  to 
the  world  of  the  individual  human  breast.     Then  Brand : 

*'  Each  man's  heart  must  be  the  globe 
New-made,  ripe  for  life  of  Gk)d  ; 
Here  the  vulture  shall  be  slain, 
Vulture  that  devours  the  will. 
Here  be  born  the  newer  Adam. 
Let  the  world  then  go  its  way, 
Under  thraldom  or  with  singing  ; — 
But  if  it  would  crush  my  work, 
Meeting  me  with  enmity, 
Then,  by  heaven,  I  will  strike  t 
Room  on  all  the  curving  earth 
To  be  thoroughly  one's  self  ,— 
This  is  lawful  right  for  man, 
And  none  other  do  I  crave  t— 

(He  is  silent  a  while,  in  thought.) 
Thoroughly  one's  self  ?    One's  self  ? 
But  the  weight  of  heritage 
And  of  debt  the  race  has  left  us  ? 

(Starting  and  looldng  forward.) 
Who  is  she  that  scrambles,  earth-bent, 
Crooked,  up  along  the  hill,  • 

Weak,  with  neck  far  forward  drawn? 
Now  she  stops  and  rests,  to  breathe. 
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Seeks  support  to  keep  from  falling, 
Reaches  with  her  long,  lean  fingers 
Swiftly  to  her  pockets'  depths, 
Dragging  treasure,  it  would  seem. 
Bound  the  withered  skeleton 
Flaps  the  dress  like  folded  wings  ; — 
Nippers-like  her  hands  are  curved  ; 
«  «  «  «  * 

(With  Budden  fear.) 

Ice-cold  memories  of  childhood. 
Ice-cold  gusts  from  home  and  fjord. 
Sprinkle  frost  about  this  woman, 

Sprinkle  worse  frost  on  my  heart 1 

Gk)d  of  mercy  I  'T  is  my  mother  I" 

Brand's  mother  indeed,  come  to  beg  him  be  careful  of  his 
life  1  He  is  her  only  child  and  shall  be  her  heir  if  he  wiU  but 
preserve  his  Kfe,  perpetuate  the  family  and  increase  the  for- 
tune she  will  leave  to  him.  But  the  son  aaks  what  she  would 
do  if  he  were  minded  to  scatter  it  all  to  the  four  winds,  and 
recalls  one  of  those  "  ice-cold  memories  of  childhood "; 

''  One  autumn  evening,  father  dead. 
And  you  lay  ill.    I  stole  in  there, 
Where  he  Jay  pale,  by  candle-light. 
I  stood  and  stared  forth  from  a  comer. 
And  saw  he  held  a  book  of  psalms ; 
Amid  the  scent  of  airing  linen, 
I  marvelled  most  at  his  deep  sleep, 
And  how  his  wrist  could  be  so  slender ; — 
Then  steps  I  heard  out  in  the  hall ; — 
In  came  a  woman,  saw  me  not ; — 
She  took  her  way  straight  to  the  bed. 
There  she  began  to  search  and  snatch ; 
She  lifted  first  the  dead  man's  head. 
Drew  out  one  package,  others  too,— 
She  counted,  whispered :  '  More,  yet  more  I' 
A  parcel,  corded  well  and  knotted, 
She  dug  up  from  a  pillow's  depths ; 
She  tore,  she  cut  with  angry  hands. 
She  bit  it  open  with  her  teeth. 
She  dug  again.    She  hit  on  others. 
She  counted,  whispered  :  *  More,  yet  more  I' 
She  wept,  she  prayed,  she  wailed,  she  swore ; 
The  scent  of  hidden  things  she  had,— 
And  if  she  found,— with  joyous  fear 
She  fell  like  falcon  on  her  prey. 
At  last  each  nook  and  cranny  emptied, 
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She  left  the  room,  like  one  oondemned  ; 

She  wrapped  her  findings  in  a  rag, 

And  softly  groaned :  '  So,  that  was  all  I' 
(Mother :)  My  claim  was  great,  my  find  was  small ; 

And  it  was  more  than  dearly  paid  for. 
(Brand :)   And  dearer  still  the  cost  became  ; 

It  stole  from  you  my  filial  love." 

The  mother  recalls  her  early  life ;  that  at  the  bidding  of  her 
father  she  had  caat  off  a  poor  cottager's  son,  thnB  quenching  all 
love  within  herself,  and  had  married  a  man  mnch  older  and 
much  richer.  Disappointment  and  miserliness  have  been  her 
lot ;  not  until  long  after  her  husband's  death  did  she  succeed 
in  accumulating  the  amount  she  had  set  her  heart  on.  She 
again  urges  Brand  to  take  the  inheritance,  when  it  shall  be  his. 
Brand  asks  whether  he  shall  take  her  debt  also,  and  to  his 
mother's  reply  that  there  is  no  debt,  and  if  there  were  any,  no 
law  to  impose  it  upon  him,  he  rejoins : 

"Not  one 

That's  written  down  with  pen  and  ink ; 

But  on  the  mind  of  honest  sons 

There  stands  engraved  another  law,— 

And  this  law  shall  be  satisfied. 

Oh  blinded  one,  learn  now  to  see  I 

TouVe  lessened  God's  estate  on  earth  ; 

Your  loan  of  soul  youVe  wasted,  lost ; 

That  image  in  which  you  were  bom, 

"With  mould  of  mire  you've  covered  o'er  ; 

The  spirit  able  once  to  soar, 

You've  clipped  its  wings,  in  dust  held  down. 

Your  debt  is  this.    Where  will  you  turn, 

When  comes  our  Lord  to  ask  His  own  ? 
(Mother  :)  Where  will  I  turn  ?  Where  turn? 
(Brand  :)  Fear  not  1 

Your  son  assumes  your  debt  entire. 

GK>d's  image,  stained  and  soiled  by  you, 

Shall  be  set  up  will-washed  in  me ! 

Meet  death  with  confidence  and  hope. 

In  bonds  of  debt  you  shall  not  sleep  ; 

I'll  clear  the  debt. 
(Mother  :)  Both  debt  and  guilt  ? 

(Brand  :)  Your  debt.    Nought  else ;  mark  well  my  words. 

Your  debt  of  soul  your  son  shall  clear  ; 

Yourself  must  answer  for  your  sin. 

That  sum  of  soul  that  went  to  waste, 

Consumed  by  you,  a  slave  of  earth, 
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Can  to  the  last  remaining  doit 
Be  paid  by  effort  of  another. 
But  that  it  went  to  waste,  is  guilt ; 
For  guilt  is  penitence — or  death  I" 

So  Brand  demands  that  his  mother  shall  renounce  all  her  pos- 
sessions and  go  naked  to  the  grave,  as  a  condition  of  his  coming 
to  her  in  her  last  hour.  She  cannot  promise  now,  but  depart- 
ing asks  him  to  remain  near  by,  so  that  she  may  summon  him  if 
she  wiU. 

Brand,  turning  to  A^es,  announces  his  purpose  to  settle  in 
his  native  parish  as  pastor,  and  in  his  thoughts  calls  to  his 
people : 

"  Ck)me,  ye  men,  who  wander  dully 
In  my  native,  narrow  valleys — 
Soul  to  soul  and  face  to  face, 
We  will  try  our  cleansing  task, 
Halfness  felling,  lies  confounding, 
And  the  will's  young  lion  waking  I 
Hand  on  pickaxe,  or  on  sword 
Honors  equally  a  man  ; 
One  our  aim  is, — ^to  become 
Tablets  on  which  GK)d  can  write." 

As  Brand  ends  these  stirring  words,  Einar  comes,  hoping  to 
win  Agnes  again,  but  in  vain,  for  she  cannot  and  wiU  not  leave 
Brand.     This  choice  of  hers  is  the  conclusion  of  the  second  act. 

(Agnes :)    Not  from  teacher,  friend  and  brother. 
(Brand :)    Frail  young  woman,  have  a  care. 

Mountain-pressed  on  every  side. 

Shadowed  o'er  by  cliff  and  peak, 

Locked  within  the  gorge's  night, 

Shall  my  life  from  henceforth  run, 

like  an  evening  with  no  sun. 
(Agnes :)    Darkness  frightens  me  no  longer ; 

Clouds  are  pierced  by  starlight  stronger. 
(Brand :)    Know  that  I  am  strict  in  claiming, 

AU  or  nothing  I  demand  ; 

Better  sink  your  life  in  ocean. 

Than  turn  back  when  on  the  way. 

Haggling-margin  none  there'll  be, 

No  indulgence  for  your  fault ; 

If  your  life  suffices  not. 

Willing  you  must  then  meet  death  I 
(Einar  :)     Flee,  oh  flee  this  trifling  wild  I 

Leave  this  law-beclouded  man ; 
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Live  that  life  you  know  you  can  I 
(Brand :)   Choose ;— you  stand  where  part  the  ways. 

(He  goes.) 
(Einar :)    Choose  between  the  storm  and  calm  t 
Choosing  now  to  go  or  stay 
Choosing  is  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
Choosing  is  of  night  or  morning, 
Choosing  is  of  death  or  life ! 
(Agnes  :)  (rises  and  says  slowly :) 

Into  night ;  but  then  through  death, — 
Morning  will  dawn  red  beyond." 

She  follows  in  Brand's  steps.  Einar  looks  after  her  a  moment 
dejected,  and  then  with  bowed  head  goes  out  toward  the  fjord. 
The  interval  between  the  second  and  third  acts  carries  ns 
forward  three  years  to  the  parsonage  and  its  small,  stone-fenced 
garden,  opposite  which  rises  a  high  wall  of  rock,  while  in  the 
background  the  fjord  lies  narrow,  shut  in.  Agnes  has  become 
Brand's  wife  and  here  they  live  with  their  little  son  Alf .  It  is 
afternoon  and  upon  the  steps  leading  from  the  door  into  the 
garden,  Brand  stands  above  and  Agnes  is  seated  below.  Brand 
is  restlessly  looking  over  the  fjord  awaiting  a  message  from  his 
dying  mother.  Agnes  urges  him  to  go  nnsummoned,  and  at  his 
refusal  chides  him  for  being  so  hard,  although  not  towards  her- 
self. Their  conversation  shows  that  Brand  has  been  successful 
as  pastor,  that  Agnes  rejoices  in  her  lot,  and  yet  that  both 
cherish  a  secret  fear  of  losing  Alf  because  of  the  trying  loca- 
tion of  their  home.  Brand  has  learned  something  of  love  from 
Agnes  and  Alf,  and  attributes  to  this  his  success.  But  Agnes 
says  to  him : 

*'  And  yet  your  love  is  stern  and  hard  ; 

Whom  you  would  fain  caress,  you  smite. 
(Brand :)   You,  Agnes  ? 
(Agnes :)  Me  ?    Oh  no,  you  dear  one  ; 

'Twas  light,  what  you  have  bid  me  bear ; — 

But  many  a  soul  has  turned  away 

At  your  demand  of  all  or  nothing  ! 
(Brand :)   The  thing  the  world  has  named  as  love, 

I  do  not  will  and  do  not  know. 

What  God's  love  is,  I  apprehend, 

And  that  is  neither  weak  nor  mild  ; 

But  hard  e'en  unto  dreadful  death, 

It  deals,  caressing,  oft  a  blow. 

What  answered  Gk>d  on  Olivet, 
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Where  lay  His  Son  in  woe  and  sweat 

And  prayed  the  cup  might  from  him  go  ? 

Did  He  withdraw  the  cup  of  pain  ? 

Oh  no  I    Its  dregs  He  made  Him  drain. 
(Agnes :)    If  this  the  standard  be  of  worth, 

Condemned  is  every  soul  on  earth. 
(Brand :)    None  knows,  on  whom  the  judgment  falls  ; 

But  in  eternal  letters  flames  : 
'  Be  faithful  to  the  end  of  strife, 

No  haggling  wins  the  crown  of  life  I' 

The  sweat  of  fear  is  not  enough  ; 

You  must  go  through  the  torture-fire. 

The  cannot  you  will  be  forgiven, — 

But  never  that  you  do  not  trtS." 

And  again: 

See  how  upon  the  whole  herd  lies 

The  claim :  no  coward  compromise  I 

A  man  is  judged  in  all  his  work, 

If  half  he  do  and  half  he  shirk. 

This  precept  shall  as  law  be  heard, 

Enforced  by  life  if  not  by  word. 
(Agnes  :)  (throwing  herself  upon  his  neck :) 

Where'er  you  go,  with  you  Til  keep ! 
(Brand :)  For  two  no  cliff  can  be  too  steep. 

This  scene  between  Brand  and  Agnes  is  interrupted  by  the 
passage  of  the  doctor,  who  is  answering  a  call  to  Brand's 
mother.  He  shows  how  sound  reason  views  the  question  of 
duty.  He  reproaches  both  Brand  and  Agnes  for  persisting  in 
living  where  they  do,  compassionates  Agnes,  and  chides  Brand 
for  his  refusal  to  go  to  his  mother,  to  which  Brand  proudly 
replies : 

''  As  son  and  heir,  on  me  I  took 

All  debts  against  her  in  the  book. 
(Doctor :)  Clear  first  your  own  t 
(Brand :)  If  one  atone, 

For  others  God  the  deed  will  own. 
(Doctor :)  No  beggar  can  atone,  who  lies 

In  debt  up  to  his  very  eyes. 
(Brand :)  If  rich  or  beggar,  fuU  I  will, — 

And  this  one  thing  all  claims  can  fiU  t 
(Doctor :)  Of  human  will  the  quantum  aatia 

Stands  entered  as  your  wealth's  whole  store ; — 

But,  priest,  your  conto  caritatis 

Shows  none  but  blank  leaves  heretofore  I 

(He  goes.) 
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(Brand :)  There's  not  a  word  men  so  defame 

With  falsehood,  as  they  do  love's  name  ;— 

It's  spread  with  Satan's  art,  a  veil, 

To  hide  the  lack  when  will  doth  fail ; 

Of  it  a  cover  fair  men  frame 

To  deck  their  life's  light  toying  play. 

If  slipp'ry,  strait  the  upward  way, 

Abridge  it  then  in  love  one  may  ; 

Who  goes  upon  sin's  downward  slope, 

In  love  they  say  he  still  has  hope ; 

Who  never  strove  the  goal  t'attain, 

In  love  they  say  the  prize  can  gain ; 

If  one  goes  wrong,  though  right  he  knows, 

A  safe  retreat  will  love  disclose  I 
(Agnes :)  Yes,  it  is  false ;  yet,  while  I  know, 

I  often  question  :  t8  it  so  ? 
(Brand :)   One  thing's  left  out ;  the  justice-thirst 

Of  law  the  will  must  slake.    This  first. 

You  must  first  wUlf  and  not  alone 

That  which  as  feasible  is  shown, 

Not  merely  where  the  deed  contains 

A  deal  of  drudgery  and  paius, — 

No,  will  you  must,  both  glad  and  strong. 

Through  horrors  all  that  round  you  throng. 

This  is  not  martyrdom,  to  die 

In  woe,  on  cross  uplifted  high  ; 

But  this  :  to  will  on  cross  to  bleed. 

To  will  amid  our  fiesh's  need. 

To  will  amid  our  spirit's  fear ; 

This  only  brings  salvation  near. 

(Agues  cllDgs  closely  to  him.) 

When  will  prevails  in  such  a  strife, 

Then  comes  the  proper  time  for  love. 

It  floats,  a  white  descending  dove. 

And  brings  the  olive  branch  of  life  ; 

But  towards  this  race,  in  slothful  state, 

The  best  love  one  can  have,  is  hate  I 

(In  horror.) 

Hate  I  hate  I  A  simple  word  and  slight, — 

To  wiUj  is  'gainst  the  world  to  fight." 

Brand  goes  hurriedly  into  the  house  where  Agnes  sees  him 
kneel  by  Alf s  bed  and  weep.  With  her  feminine  insight 
into  his  soul,  she  indicates  to  us  that  Brand's  present  standpoint 
is  but  one  of  transition  to  full  truth : 

"Oh,  what  a  wealth  of  love  there  lies 
Within  the  soul  of  this  strong  man  ! 
He  dares  love  Alf,  because  not  yet 
Has  sin,  that  serpent,  bitten  him." 
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Brand  has  found  Alf  in  a  high  fever,  and  double  anxiety 
fills  him  for  his  mother  and  his  son.  There  comes  a  man  with 
summons  from  his  mother,  who  offers  half  her  possessions  if 
her  pastor-son  will  come  and  administer  the  sacrament.  Brand 
refuses,  and  the  messenger  leaves  him,  saying : 

"  Your  answer's  scourge  I  shall  let  fall 
As  lightly,  gently  as  I  can. 
For  her  this  comfort  still  remains  : 
Not  full  so  hard  is  God  as  you." 

He  has  hardly  turned  away  after  these  words  when  he  meets 
another  messenger  with  whom  he  comes  back.  Now  the 
mother  oflEers  nine-tenths  of  what  she  owns,  but  uselessly,  for 
Brand  dismisses  the  two  men  with  the  demand  of  all  or  noth- 
ing: 

''  Cleared  table  for  the  mercy-feast." 

Again  Agnes  fears  that  Brand  is  too  hard,  and  we  even  seem 
to  see  the  beginning  of  a  wavering,  in  Brand's  words : 

**  Yet  when  before  a  soul  alone 
I  stand  and  summon  it  to  rise, 
I  seem  to  swim  storm-tossed  at  sea 
And  cling  to  some  frail  bit  of  wreck. 
With  tears  of  torment  oft  I  bite 
The  tongue  I  use  in  chastisement, 
And  while  I  lift  my  arm  to  smite, 
I  thirst  and  yearn  for  love's  embrace. — 
Gk>,  Agnes,  look  to  him  who  sleeps ; 
And  sing  him  into  brightest  dreams ; 
A  child-soul  clear  and  gentle  is 
As  mountain-lake  in  summer-sunlight ; 
A  mother  hovers  over  it 
As  does  the  bird  so  fairly  mirrored 
In  deepest  depth  on  noiseless  wing." 

As  Agnes  now  goes  into  the  house,  she  asks  Brand  to  give 
her  a  helpful  thought. 

(Brand  :)  (embraciDg  her :) 

*'  Whoever  has  no  guilt  shall  live." 
(Agnes  :)  Gooklng  up  brightly  :) 

"  One  thing  we  own  God  dare  not  claim." 

(She  goes  into  the  houae.) 

Brand's  meditation  on  Agnes'  words,  mingled  with  anxious 
thought  of  his  mother,  is  interrupted  by  the  coming  of  the 
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district-magistrate,  who  distributed  food  at  the  opening  of  the 

second  act: 

"  The  district-magistrate, 
Qood-natored,  dapper,  brisk  and  round, 
With  hands  in  both  his  pockets  stuck, 
And  arms  like  parenthetic  curves." 

He  is  a  representative  of  material  selfishness,  drawn  to  Brand 
by  the  latter's  prospective  riches,  bnt  fearing  him  as  a  danger- 
ous rival  for  popular  favor,  and  so  he  advises  that  soon  it  will 
be  best  for  aU  concerned  if  Brand  shall  seek  a  larger  field  of 
usefulness.  Here  he  is  in  place  as  little  as  a  wolf  among  a 
flock  of  geese.  People  in  these  poor  valleys  are  weak  and 
narrow  with  no  thought  of  what  lies  beyond  their  rock-walls. 
Once  their  ancestors  took  part  in  the  great  movements  of  the 
world,  in  King  Bele's  reign,  when  as  vikings  they  plundered 
England 'and  the  lands  to  the  south,  and  then  waged  glorious 
civil  war  at  home.  Even  now  King  Bele's  memory  is  not 
dead,  and  he  and  his  grand  times  are  often  celebrated  enthusi- 
astically over  punch  between  seven  and  ten  o'clock  of  an 
evening.     Continuing,  the  magistrate  says : 

'"Twixt  us  and  you  this  difference  holds, 

That  you  with  strong,  defiant  will. 

Desire  to  plough  and  fight  at  once. 

It  seems  to  me  your  meaning  is  : 

To  blend  our  life  and  its  idea, — 

Gk>d's  war  with  tilling  of  potatoes 

In  oneness  finally  presented, 

So  intimate  as  when  saltpeter 

And  coal  and  sulphur  turn  to  powder. 
(Brand :)  That's  it. 
(Mi^trate :)  Impracticable  here. 

Though  elsewhere,  may  be,  feasible  ;-— 

Go  thither  with  your  high  demands. 

And  let  us  plow  our  moor  and  sea. 
(Brand :)  Plow  first  then  into  deepest  ocean 

Your  boasting  of  ancestral  glory ; 

No  dwarf  grows  man-tall,  though  he  have 

Goliath  for  his  great-grandsire. 

But  the  magistrate's  first  word  remains  his  last,  and  when 
Brand  declares  war  on  him  and  all  his  temporizing  methods, 
he  asserts  that  Brand  will  be  the  first  to  fall. 

(Magistrate :)  ''  Brand,  hopeless  he  who  fights  alone. 
(Brand  :)     My  force  is  strong ;  I  have  the  best. 
(Magistrate :)     That's  possible ;— but  I  have  most." 
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In  upon  Brand's  reflections  the  doctor  soon  breaks,  to  tell 
him  that  his  mother  has  died,  having  held  fast  her  possessions 
to  the  end.  The  doctor  endeavors  both  to  comfort  and  correct 
Brand. 

(Doctor :)  *'  A  wholly  by-gone  age  you  wish 
In  everything  to  reconstruct. 
You  think  that  law  and  covenant 
Are  still  in  force  for  God  and  men  ;— 
But  generations  change,  and  ways ; 
No  flaming  bush  can  frighten  ours, 
Nor  old  wives'  talk  of  theft  of  soul  ;— 
Its  chief  commandment :  be  humane  t 
(Brand  :)  aooklntr  up :)  Humane  t    Yes,  this  unnerving  thought 
Is  watchword  over  all  the  earth. 
With  this  each  bungler  covers  up 
That  ne'er  a  deed  he  dares  nor  wills ; 
With  this  each  puny  man  conceals 
That  he  will  never  risk  his  all ; 
'Neath  this  is  broken  easily 
Each  wretch's  vow  that's  basely  rued  ; — 

Was  Gk)d  humane  towards  Jesus  Christ? 
If  your  Grod  then  had  had  His  way, 
He'd  cried  for  mercy  'neath  the  cross, — 
Atonement  then  had  simply  been 
A  diplomatic  note  from  heaven." 

But  now  Brand  must  himself  face  his  law  of  all  or  nothing. 
Agnes  calls  the  doctor  into  the  house.  On  coming  out,  he 
tells  Brand  that  Alf  must  die  if  they  remain  here.  Brand's 
father-love  wells  up  within  him  and  at  first  carries  away  his 
will.  He  desires  to  start  at  once.  With  tenderness  the  doctor 
recalls  to  him  the  unyielding  standard  he  has  set  up  for  others, 
only  now  to  overthrow  it  for  himself.  As  the  doctor  departs, 
Agnes  comes  out  of  the  door,  with  her  cloak  on  and  the  child 
in  her  arms  ready  to  set  out.  Brand  does  not  see  her.  She  is 
about  to  speak,  but  is  struck  mute  with  horror,  when  she 
notices  the  expression  on  his  face.  In  the  same  moment  a 
man  comes  hurriedly  through  the  garden-gate.  The  sun  is 
setting. 

This  man  warns  Brand  against  the  district-magistrate,  who  is 
spreading  the  report  that  Brand  will  leave  his  parish ;  he  can- 
not believe  it  and  his  last  words  are : 
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''  For  here  I  stand  a  single  man 
And  say  :  depart,  in  case  you  can  t 
I  have  a  soul  as  much  as  any ; 
The  Book  alone  no  help  affords  ; 
It's  you  who  drew  me  from  the  depths,— 
Try  if  you  now  dare  slip  your  hold  I 
You  cannot  do  it ;  I  hold  fast ; 
My  soul  is  lost  if  breaks  that  hold  I— 
But  confident  I  wait  to  hear : 
My  pastor  quits  not  GK>d  and  me." 

As  Agnes  now  tells  Brand  that  she  is  ready  for  what  a 
mother  must  and  will  do,  Gerd  runs  along  the  road  and  stops 
at  the  gate.  In  her  wild  imaginings  she  exults  that  after 
Brand's  going,  all  the  evil  which  he  has  repressed,  will  break 
out  again,  and  the  Devil  with  his  troll-servants  will  rule  un- 
checked. Brand  believes  her  sent  of  God  to  show  him  that 
his  duty  as  pastor  is  the  older  and  must  displace  his  duty  as 
father.  He  will  remain.  Agnes  obeys,  bidding  him  go  the 
way  God  shows  to  him.  As  the  act  closes,  Agnes  lifts  Alf 
aloft,  and  says : 

'<  That  offer,  God,  Thou  dar'st  demand, 
I  dare  lift  up  and  raise  to  heaven  t 
Life's  horror  Thou  must  lead  me  through  T 

(She  goes  into  the  house.) 

Brand  looks  fixedly  into  space,  breaks  into  weeping,  clasps  his 
hands  over  his  head  and  sinks  upon  the  steps,  crying : 
'*  Oh  Jesus,  Jesus,  give  me  light  I'' 
The  fourth  act  shows  us  the  parsonage  on  Christmas  Eve. 
There  is  no  light  in  the  room,  and  Agnes  in  mourning  is  sit- 
ting by  the  window  and  gazing  into  the  darkness  without, 
trying  through  the  falling  snow  to  see  the  churchyard  where 
lies  little  Alf.  Brand  enters  and  conversing  with  Agnes,  lays 
ofE  his  wet  outer  garments.  Agnes  welcomes  him  with  all  the 
intensity  of  two  days'  lonely  waiting  and  brooding  over  her 
loss.  She  shrinks  from  mention  of  the  churchyard,  but  Brand 
believing  that  only  heroic  treatment  can  cure  her,  repeats  the 
word  again  and  again,  although  it  makes  his  own  brow  moist 
with  sweat  and  fills  his  own  eyes  with*  tears.  He  urges  her  to 
be  strong,  that  they  may  stand  together  and  with  united 
powers  advance  step  by  step.  Agnes  grants  that  it  is  easy  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  to  live  the  life  of  active 
conflict,  but  she  says : 
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"  Think  of  me,  to  whom  belongs 

But  a  little  narrow  work  ; 

Think  of  me  ;  I  sit  at  home, 

Am  unable  to  forget, 

And  I  do  not  dare  remember  I 
(Brand:)  Have  you  but  a  little  work  ? 

Never  was  it  great  as  now. 

Hear,  and  I  will  tell  you  something 

That  has  come  to  me  in  sorrow. 

Misty  often  grows  my  eye, 

Mind  and  heart  grow  humble,  tender; 

Then  I  feel,  there  might  be  joy 

In  ability  to  weep. 

Agnes, — ^think,  then  I  see  God 

Near  as  ne*er  before  I  saw  Him,— 

Oh,  so  near  it  surely  seems 

Easy  must  it  be  to  reach  Him. 

Pantingly  I  long  to  throw  me 

On  His  breast,  a  new-found  son, 

And  to  feel  the  pressure  firm 

Of  His  warm,  strong  father-arm. 
(Agnes:)  Brand — Oh  see  Him  ever  so, — 

As  the  God  you  can  reach  unto,— 

More  a  father,  less  a  sovereign! 
(Brand:)  Agnes,— block  the  way  I  dare  not 

For  His  own  advancing  work; 

I  must  see  Him  great  and  strong; 

Heaven-great  the  age  demands, 

Just  because  itself  is  little." 

Continuing,  Brand  bids  her  see  God  as  a  kind  father  and  bring 
to  himself  in  his  striving  and  suffering,  the  cheer  and  refresh- 
ment of  God's  love.    But  Agnes  answers  : 

'*  Every  work,  if  close  we  scan  it. 
Is  too  heavy  for  my  strength; 
All  the  branches  of  my  thinking 
In  the  one  are  twined  together. 
All  is  poem-like,  unreal. 
Let  me  weep  now,  let  me  mourn, 
Help  me  thus  account  to  render 
Of  myself  and  of  my  duty. — 
Brand,  last  night  while  you  were  gone, 
In  my  room  he  came  to  me; 
Health-adorned  I  saw  his  cheeks; 
In  his  little  shirt  dressed  thinly. 
Stumbling  on  with  childish  step 
Forward  to  my  bed  he  came, 
Stretching  forth  his  arms  to  me, 
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Smiling,  calling  for  his  mother, — 

But  as  if  he  asked  for  warmth  I 

Yes,  I  saw  it!  Oh,  I  shuddered! — 
(Brand:)  Agnes! 
(Agnes:)  Yes,  the  child  was  cold! 

Oh,  he  must  be  so  out  there 

On  that  cushion  cold  of  shavings! 
(Brand:)  'Neath  the  snow  lies  but  the  corpse; 

Borne  to  heaven  is  the  child. 
(Agnes:)  (shrinking  from  him :) 

Oh,  why  tear  my  wound  asunder 

Midway  in  my  woe  and  terror! 

That  which  harshly  you  term  corpse, 

Must  for  me  yet  be  the  child. 

«  «  «  *  * 

Alf  who  sleeps  beneath  the  snow, 
Is  my  Alf  up  yonder  too. 
(Brand:)  Many  a  wound  must  open  bleeding 
To  restore  you  from  your  sickness." 

Agnes  implores  Brand  to  be  patient,  mild  and  gentle,  and  to 
strengthen  her,  adding : 

'*  Ood,  as  you  have  made  me  know  Him, 
Is  a  king  within  his  castle  ; — 
How  dare  I  appear  before  Him 
With  my  little  mother-sorrow  ?' 

While  she  wonld  by  no  means  turn  back  to  her  old  life, 
Agnes  finds  everything  about  her  too  large,  —  except  the 
church.  This  chance  thought  of  Agnes  has  for  Brand  aJl  the 
force  of  an  intuition,  and  since  he  has  heard  the  same  thing 
from  many  in  the  parish,  he  resolves  to  build  a  new,  large 
church.  When  Agnes  leaves  the  room,  to  prepare  the  Christ- 
mas candles  and  decorations,  that  all  may  be  bright  and 
cheerful  in  appearance  as  it  was  the  year  before,  and  God 
may  see  here  a  chastised  daughter  and  son  with  humbled 
minds,  these  words  are  exchanged : 

(Brand  :)  (embracing  her :) 

**  Your  work  is,  to  give  forth  light  I 
(Agnes  :)  (smilinff  sadly :) 

Yours,  to  build  your  new  church  large  ; — 
Oh,  but  finish  it  ere  spring  t" 

(She  ffoes.) 

Brand's  prayer  that  God  will  strengthen  Agnes  and  place 
her  burden  upon  him,  is  interrupted  by  knocking  on  the  door 
VOL.  xvn.  24 
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and  the  entrance  of  the  magistrate.  He  haa  come  to  confess 
himself  beaten,  not  because  Brand  is  right,  but  because  he  now 
has  the  most  on  his  side.  The  magistrate  is  always  with  the 
majority,  a  typical  representative  of  indifferentism ;  when  the 
majority  call  white  black,  he  cries  "  gray ; "  he  has  good  plans 
for  making  roads,  draining  swamps  and  introducing  this  and 
that  branch  of  industry,  so  that  he  may  maintain  his  influence 
and  position,  but  has  little  care  for  the  moral  welfare  of  his 
district.  His  aims  have  united  the  good  of  the  people  as  he 
conceives  it,  with  provision  for  his  own  numerous  family  of 
daughters.  Now  poverty  seems  to  him  the  great  evil  of  his 
district,  and  for  its  abolition  he  proposes  a  plan,  in  which  he 
and  Brand  may,  he  hopes,  sink  all  their  differences : 

"  A  deep-felt  want  shall  be  supplied 
By  building  for  the  district's  good 
•  What  we  may  call  a  poverty -pesthouse; 

Yes,  x)e8thou8e  I  would  term  it,  since 
From  guilt's  contagion  it  shall  free. 
And  then  this  building  I  have  thought 
United  fitly  with  a  prison, 
So  that  effect  with  cause  be  shut 
Behind  the  selfsame  bar  and  lock, 
With  but  a  wall  'twixt  stall  and  stall. 
And  since  I  am  well  underway, 
It  is  my  mind  to  build  a  wing, 
So  that  one  roof  may  cover  all. 
To  use  for  parties  and  elections, 
For  festivals  and  graver  things. 
With  speaker's  desk  and  room  for  guests, — 
In  short,  a  neat  political  hall." 

Brand  suggests  with  irony  that  a  madhouse  might  be  added, 
and  rejects  the  proposal  because  he  intends  himself  to  employ 
his  inheritance  from  his  mother  in  replacing  the  small  old 
church  with  one  new  and  large.  At  first  the  magistrate  will 
not  hear  of  the  removal  of  the  old  building  with  its  ancient 
memories,  but  finally  comes  round  to  the  proposition  that  he 
and  Brand  together  shall  build  the  new  edifice.  He  cannot 
stop  now  to  discuss  the  details,  for  he  must  attend  to  a  band 
of  gypsies  recently  come  into  his  district,  all  but  two  or  three 
of  whom  have  been  caught.  But  as  he  makes  ready  to  go,  he 
recalls  how  Brand  is  in  a  way  connected  with  the  gypsies.  The 
poor  cottager's  son  whom  Brand's  mother  had  cast  off,  had 
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fled  half -insane  to  a  gypsy-band,  taken  to  himself  one  of  the 
women  and  so  become  the  father  of  a  half-crazy,  half-gypsy 
girl — Gerd.  After  the  magistrate  has  gone,  we  hear  Brand's 
thoughts : 

"  Oh,  endless  wrong  I  must  atone  for, — 
The  thousand  motley  threads  of  fate 
In  such  confusion  are  entangled, — 
Guilt's  fruit  lies  naingled  so  with  guilt, 
The  one  infecting  still  the  other. 
That  he  who  looks  within,  sees  right 
And  grossest  wrong  becoming  one. 

(He  STOCS  to  the  window  and  looks  out  loner.) 
My  little  child,  a  guiltless  lamb. 
Was  slain  for  what  my  mother  did  ; 
A  soul  deranged  brought  word  from  Him 
Who  thrones  above  the  crests  of  clouds. 
And  bade  me  cast  the  die  of  choice  ; 
This  soul  deranged  had  come  to  life, 
Because  my  mother's  soul  went  wrong. 
The  Lord  thus  uses  fruit  of  guilt 
As  food  for  even-balanced  justice  ; 
Upon  each  later  generation 
He  thus  hurls  down  his  visitation. 

(withdrawing  in  terror  from  the  window.) 
The  God  of  law  rules  o'er  the  race  ! 
The  object  sought  is  even  balance. 
Self-sacrifice  alone  contains 
The  power  which  can  lift  us  higher ; 
But  tluii  word  men  drive  out  by  lies  ; 
They  shrink  in  fear  from  what  they  know. 

(walking  long  up  and  down.) 
To  pray?    To  pray?    A  word  indeed 
That  by  the  lip  right  smoothly  passes, — 
Profusely  used  among  all  classes. 
Prayer  is  for  them  a  random  cry 
For  mercy  to  all  riddles'  riddle, 
To  beg  a  place  upon  Christ's  load. 
With  both  their  hands  to  point  on  high — 
And  stand  knee-deep  in  pools  of  doubt. 
Oh,  if  with  this  the  thing  were  done, 
Then  I  might  dare  like  all  the  rest 
To  hammer  at  the  door  of  Him 
Who  is  so  '  fearful  in  His  praises '! 

(standing  in  silent  thought.) 
And  yet  in  days  when  dread  was  worst, 
In  that  great  fearful  hour  of  grief, 
In  which  our  child  his  last  nap  slept, 
When  no  kiss  from  his  mother's  lips 
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Brought  back  the  smile  upon  his  cheek  ; — 
"What  wa9  it  ?    Did  I  not  pray  then  ? 
Whence  came  that  sweet  bewilderment, 
That  flood  of  song,  that  melody, 
Afar  off  heard  and  flying  past  ?-— 
It  bore  me  high  and  bore  me  free. 
I  prayed  ?    And  prayer  refreshment  brought  ? 
Within  this  house  I  talked  with  God  ? 
And  did  He  hear  ?    And  did  He  look 
Upon  my  mourning  and  my  tears? 
I  know  not  I    All  is  closed  and  shut, 
Again  has  darkness  round  me  fallen, — 
And  nowhere,  nowhere  is  there  light  .  .  . 
Why,  Agnes — in  the  dark  she  sees  I— 

(He  calls  in  dread.) 
Light,  Agnes— light,  if  light  you  have  I 
(Agnes  opens  the  door  and  enters  with  the  Christmas  candles,  whose  brlsrfatness 
fills  the  room :) 

(Brand :)  light  1 

(Agnes:)  Do  you  see  the  Christmas  candles  ? 

(Brand :)  (softly:)  Ah  I  Christmas  candles  I 
(Agnes :)  (placing  them  on  the  table :)  Was  I  long  ? 
(Brand  :)  No,  no  1 

(Agnes  :)  How  bitter  cold  it  is ; 

You  must  be  freezing— 
(Brand:)  (with emphasis:)  No  I 

(Agnes :)  (smlUnfir:)  How  proud  ! 

You  v^Z  not  light  or  warmth  require. 

(She  fixes  the  fire  in  the  stove :) 
(Brand  :)  (walking  back  and  forth :) 
Hm,  wia  notr 

AgneB  begins  to  decorate  the  room  and  places  one  candle- 
stick so  that  its  light  may  shine  out  through  the  window  to 
A  If  Brand,  true  to  his  severe  remedy,  insists  that  she  shall 
draw  the  curtains  again.  Agnes  does  so  in  tears,  and  soon, 
while  Brand  is  inflexibly  urging  his  "  all  or  nothing,"  she  says 
with  profound  agitation : 

*<  Now  opens,  like  a  vast  abyss, 

That  Scripture  word  that  ne*er  before 

I  fully  fathomed. 
(Brand :)  What  is  that  ? 

(Agnes :)  Whoever  sees  Jehovah,  dies  1 
(Brand  :)  (throwing  his  arms  about  her :) 

Oh  hide,  oh  hide  I    And  see  Him  not  I 

Close  tight  your  eyes,  lest 
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(Agnes:)  ShaUI? 

(Brand  :)  (releasing  her:)  No  ! 

(Agnes :)  You  suffer,  Brand. 
(Brand  :)  In  love  for  you. 

(Agnes :)  But  still  your  love  is  hard. 
(Brand:)  Too  hard? 

(Agnes :)  Ask  not ;  I  follow  where  you  go." 

When  Brand  leaves  the  room,  Agnes  asks  if  she  may  not 
open  the  cnrtain  just  a  little,  bnt  only  to  hear  his  "No!" 
Alone  she  feels  herself  bereft  of  son,  of  husband,  and  of  God, 
is  tempted  to  let  the  light  shine  out  for  Alf,  and  finds  comfort 
only  in  the  happy  memories  of  the  year  before.  She  kneels 
down  by  a  chest  of  drawers,  pulls  one  out  and  takes  from  it 
various  things.  In  the  same  moment  Brand  opens  the  door  to 
speak  to  her,  but  noticing  what  she  is  doing,  he  checks  himself. 
Agnes  does  not  see  him,  absorbed  as  she  is  in  thoughts  of  Alf 
suggested  by  the  baby-clothes  before  her.  In  vain  is  Brand's 
outcry: 

"  Spare  me,  God  I    I  cannot  break 

This  her  final  idol-altar ; 

Send  another,  if  'tis  right  I*' 

For,  scarcely  are  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when  a  sharp 
knock  is  heard  at  the  entry-door,  and  as  Agnes  with  a  scream 
turns  and  sees  Brand,  the  door  is  thrown  open  and  a  woman 
with  torn  attire  and  a  child  on  her  arm,  comes  hastily  in, 
demanding  clothes  for  the  little  one.  She  is  one  of  those  from 
the  gipsy-band,  whom  the  magistrate  is  hunting.  Brand 
insists  that  Agnes  shall  give  her  all  of  Alf  s  clothes.  With  the 
reluctance  of  a  slow  death-struggle,  Agnes  complies,  and  the 
woman  steps  outside  to  dress  her  child.  Not  yet,  however, 
has  all  been  given.  For  Agnes,  taking  from  her  bosom  a 
little,  folded  cap,  confesses  that  she  had  reserved  this  one  thing. 

(Brand:)  '<Hi«cap? 

(Agnes :)  Yes,  with  tears  made  wet. 

Moistened  by  his  death-sweat  cold, — 
Since,  preserved  upon  my  heart  I 

(Brand  :)    Worship  still  your  idols  false."  , 

And  now  Agnes  yields  up  this  last  precious  treacrure. 
While  Brand  is  gone  to  hand  the  cap  to  the  gipsy  woman> 
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A^es  stands  motionless ;  gradually  the  expression  in  her  face 
changes  to  that  of  radiant  joy,  and  when  Brand  retnms,  she 
flies  exultant  to  meet  him,  and  throws  herself  upon  his  neck, 

calling: 

<*  I  am  free.  Brand,  I  am  free  I 
(Brand :)  Agnes  I 
(Agnes :)  Past  is  now  the  darkness  I 

Ail  the  horrors  that  have  weighed 

Like  a  nightmare  on  my  breast, 

Lie  now  hurled  to  the  abyss  t 

Victory  comes  when  strives  the  will  I 

Swept  away  is  all  the  fog, 

Flown  afar  are  all  the  clouds ; 

Tlirough  the  night  and  over  death 

Gleam  of  morning's  dawn  I  see  I 
And  again : 

Thank  you  that  my  hand  you  guided, 

Faithfully  for  me  have  struggled ; 

Oh,  I  saw  your  heart's  quick  torture. 

You  stand  now  in  vale  of  choice ; 

Now  on  you  the  weight  must  fall 

Of  the  choice  of  '  all  or  nothing' t 
(Brand :)  Agnes,  riddles  are  your  words  ;-- 

Ended  are  the  pains  of  conflict  t 
(Agnes :)  Think  upon  that  Scripture  word  : 

He,  who  sees  Jehovah,  dies ! 
(Brand:)  (ahrinkingback.) 

Woe  is  me,  what  light  you  kindle  t" 

As  before  when  his  own  law  came  dimly  home  to  himself. 
Brand  rebels  at  first,  but  when  Agnes  shows  him  plainly  that 
he  need  only  bring  back  to  her  the  baby-clothes,  to  make  her 
as  she  was  before,  that  if  he  will  and  dare  do  this,  she  can  re- 
main with  him,  he  yields  obedience,  saying  : 

"  I  have  here  no  choice  to  make. 
(Agnes  :)  (throwintf  herself  upon  his  neck :) 

This  and  all  I  thank  you  for ! 

Weary  steps  you,  faithful,  guided ! 

Mists  of  heaviness  are  o'er  me, — 

Faithful,  you  will  guard  my  couch. 
(Brand :)  Sleep  I    Your  day's  work  now  is  done ! 
(Agnes :)  Done !    The  night  lamp  now  is  lighted  I 

Vict'ry  took  my  store  of  strength  ; 

I  am  weary,  I  am  faint ; 

Easy  though  is  God  to  praise  I 

Brand,  goodnight ! 
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(Brand  :)  GK>odnight ! 

(Agnes  :)  Goodnight  I 

Thanking  you  for  all,  I'll  sleep. 

(She  goes.) 
(Brand  :)  (pressing  his  hands  to  his  breast :) 

Soul,  be  steadfast  to  the  last  I 

Vict'ry  means  the  loss  of  all. 

All  of  loss  has  made  thy  gain  ; — 

Loss  alone  is  owned  forever  I 

Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  lies  a  year  and  a  half. 
The  new  church  has  been  completed,  and  is  seen  adorned  in 
the  early  gray  of  the  morning  of  its  dedication-day.  The 
sexton  is  hanging  up  garlands  outside  the  church.  To  him  the 
schoolmaster  comes  up,  and  in  a  half-ironical  scene  between 
them  is  sketched  the  situation  and  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
of  whom  Brand's  uncompromising  idealism  has  tended  to  make 
empty  promisers.  They  hear  some  one  playing  on  the  organ 
in  the  church ;  it  is  Brand,  who  the  sexton  says,  has  not  slept 
that  night,  and  ever  since  his  wife's  death  has  seemed  to  be 
consumed  by  secret  grief.  Every  tone  is  as  if  he  were  weep- 
ing for  wife  and  child,  as  if  they  were  talking  together,  one 
comforting,  the  other  suffering.  As  the  sexton  and  the  school- 
master withdraw,  the  organ  peals  forth  suddenly  into  a  pierc- 
ing final  discord,  and  soon  after  Brand  appears.  His  soliloquy 
is  full  of  discord  and  doubt ;  the  church  is  not  large  as  he  had 
wished,  its  walls  and  vaulted  ceiling  shut  in  close-pressing 
about  the  organ's  tones,  like  the  coffin  and  the  lid  about  the 
corpse ;  God  seems  in  anger  to  reject  his  prayer ;  and  as  he 
notices  the  festal  preparations,  he  concludes,  just  before  the 
magistrate  enters,  with  these  words  : 

"God,  give  light,— if  not,  then  hurl  me 
Under  ground  a  thousand  fathoms  I 
In  an  hour  the  celebration ; 
All  think  only  of  the  pastor ; 
He  is  named  by  every  lip  I 
All  their  thoughts  I  apprehend. 
All  their  words,  I  feel  them  bum  ; 
Laud  and  praise  are  borne  bewitched 
Like  an  ice-stream  through  my  hair  I 
Could  I  only,  could  I  only 
Cast  forgetf ulness  around  me. 
Hide  me  in  a  wild  beast's  den  I'' 
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The  magistrate,  in  full  uniform  and  with  beaming  counte- 
nance arrives  now,  to  congratulate  Brand  on  the  completion  of 
this  great  church  with  its  noble  style,  magnificent  proportions, 
and  wonderful  resonance,  and  to  announce  to  him  besides  the 
gift  of  a  silver  memorial  cup  from  the  district-board,  that  he  is 
to  be  decorated  with  the  cross  of  some  high  order.  The  two 
men  are  fully  characterized  by  the  following  speeches.  When 
Brand  utters  doubt  of  the  real  largeness  of  the  church,  the 
magistrate  says : 

''  It  all  depends  on  what  folk  think. 
It  adds  not  nor  detracts  a  whit 
That  kennel-small  the  church  may  he. 
If  people  hut  unvexed  believe 
That  it  is  marvellonslj  large." 

And  Brand  goes  from  the  magistrate  with  the  indignant  out- 
burst : 

"  This  talk  is  wholly  empty,  vain  ; — 
I  leave  you  wise  as  when  I  came  ; 
Of  what  there  lay  behind  my  words, 
No  faintest  trace  you  comprehended. 
I  did  not  mean  that  largeness,  which 
In  feet  and  inches  can  be  measured, 
fiut  that  which  comes  in  mystic  glory 
By  turns  to  chill  and  fire  the  soul. 
Which  beckons  on  to  dream  and  linger, 
And  lifts  one  high  as  starry  night, 
Which,  which — go  from  me  I    I  am  faint ; — 
Explain,  convince,  talk  to  the  rest — " 

(He  goes  up  toward  the  church.) 

To  the  magistrate  departing  Brand's  utterances  seem  very 
confused,  while  Brand  descending  again  and  looking  after  the 
other,  says : 

"  Could  I  but  crush  him  with  my  heel  I 
Each  time  I  try  to  lift  his  sight 
Above  low  artifice  and  lie. 
He  belches  forth  his  rotten  soul. 
Ill-mannered,  to  my  very  face  I— 

Oh,  Agnes,  why  were  you  too  weak  ? 
I'm  weary  of  this  empty  game. 
Where  no  one  wins,  and  no  one  yields — 
Yes,  hopeless  he  who  fights  alone  I*' 
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How  hopeless,  he  is  to  see  further  from  the  enstdng  conver- 
sation with  his  immediate  ecclesiastical  superior,  the  provost  or 
dean,  one  of  the  characteristic  products  of  a  state-church  under 
certain  conditions — ^very  little  of  a  pastor,  very  much  of  an 
official,  shallow  and  selfish,  but  able  to  preach  and  talk  with 
great  unction.  He  comes  with  worthless  congratulations  and 
a  grave  warning,  that  Brand  must  now  sink  his  individuality 
in  his  office,  or  suffer  the  consequences.  His  parting  words 
express  the  essence  of  his  errand  and  of  his  character : 

"  A  man  like  you  must  finally 
A  better  sphere  of  action  find ; 
But  if  you  wish  to  be  content 
In  large  relations  as  in  small, 
Put  on  the  age's  uniform. 
The  corporal  with  stick  in  hand 
Before  his  squad  must  beat  the  time ; 
Ideal  of  leader  in  our  land 
Is  now-a-days  the  corporal. 
As  into  church  squad  after  squad 
The  corporals  now  lead  their  men, 
So  into  paradise  the  pastors 
Must  lead  their  folk  by  parishes. 
It's  easy  all ;  as  ground  for  faith 
You  have,  of  course,  authority  ; 
And  since  on  learning  this  is  built. 
With  blindest  trust  it  can  be  followed ; 
Then,  how  the  faith  shall  be  presented, 
The  law  and  ritual  make  plain. 
So  now,  my  brother, — don't  despair  ; 
But  for  reflection  use  the  time  ; 
The  situation  boldly  ponder ! — 
Within  the  church  I  wish  to  try 
If  I  can  pitch  my  voice  more  high ; 
We  are  not  used  to  resonance, — 
It  is  a  rare  thing  here-abouts. 
Farewell,  farewell ;  I  mean  to  preach 
Upon  the  schism  of  human  nature 
And  how  God's  image  is  effaced, — 
But  now  it  must  be  time,  I  think, 
To  take  a  little  food  and  drink." 

The  dean  goes,  leaving  Brand  in  thought  as  if  petrifiedj'but 
he  soon  rouses  into  an  outburst  of  despair,  ending  thus  : 

"  Oh,  if  but  one  met  me  in  faith— 
And  gave  me  confidence  and  peace." 
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One  doeB  come,  a  pale  emaciated  figure,  dressed  in  black ;  it 
is  Einar,  now  a  hypocritical,  canting  pietist,  with  no  interest 
in  Brand,  Agnes,  and  the  past,  except  as  it  all  seems  to  him  to 
have  been  the  Lord's  means  of  making  him  holy.  So  in 
passing  on,  he  says : 

*<  On  me  adheres  no  spot,  not  one ; 

Well-washed  am  I  in  bath  of  faith ; 

And  off  is  every  dirt-splash  rubbed 

Upon  that  washboard, — holiness ; 

My  Adam's  apron  I  have  made 

With  batlet  of  revival,  clean ; 

And  surplice- white  I  now  appear, 

Because  I've  used  that  soap-lye,  prayer. 
(Brand :)  Fy  I 
(Einar :)  Fy  again  t    Here  sulphur  smells. 

And  gleams  I  see  of  Satan's  horns. 

I  am  a  grain  of  heaven's  wheat,— 

You— chaff  upon  the  judgment-scoop." 

As  he  goes,  Brand  looks  after  Einar  awhile ;  suddenly  his 
eyes  brighten  and  he  bursts  out : 

"  That's  the  man,  whom  I  have  needed  I 
Now  my  fetters  aU  are  shattered ; 
My  own  flag  shall  wave  about  me, 
Even  though  not  one  will  follow  I" 

And  now  when  the  people,  impatient  to  see  Brand,  stream 
in  toward  the  church,  throwing  the  procession  into  disorder, 
he  speaks  to  them  such  words  of  bitter  reproof  and  of  sweet, 
persuasive  invitation,  that  almost  all  of  them  flock  about  him 
ready  to  follow,  and  then : 

(A  thousand  voices :)  "  Light  is  kindled  where  was  darkness  ;— 
One  is  :  live  and  worship  God  I 

(Brand  :)  Far  from  here !    Not  here  is  Gk)d, — 
Cannot  be  among  such  folk  ; 
Free  and  fair  his  kingdom  is. 

(He  locks  tho  church-door  and  takes  the  keys.) 
Here  I  am  no  longer  pastor. 
I  recall  the  gift  intended  ; — 
None  shall  from  my  hand  receive 
For  your  festival  the  keys  ! 

(He  throws  them  out  into  the  river.) 
Thralls  of  earth,  if  in  you  will, 
Creep  in  through  the  cellar's  hole ; 
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Bend  your  supple  backs,  and  crawl ; 

Let  your  sighs  in  damps  and  darkness 

Venom-laden  graze  the  earth, — 

Impotent,  consumptive  gasps. 
(Magistrate  :)  (aside,  relieved :) 

Ha,  there  went  his  knighthood's  order  ! 
(Dean  :)  (likewise :)  Now  he  never  can  be  bishop  I 
(Brand :)  Come,  you  young,— you  strong  ones,  come  ; 

Breath  of  life  shall  from  you  blow 

All  this  dismal  corner's  dust. 

Follow  my  triumphal  march  I 

Sometime  surely  you  must  waken ; 

Sometime  surely  be  ennobled. 

Breaking  peace  with  compromise  ; — 

Out  of  all  your  paltry  needs  ; 

Out  of  all  your  muddled  halfness  ;— 

War  declare  for  life  or  death  I 

0*er  the  high  moor's  frozen  billows ! 
Through  the  country  we  will  journey, 
Loose  all  soul-destroying  snared, 
Caught  in  which  our  folk  are  sitting, — 
Purify  them,  raise  them,  free  them, — 
Crush  out  all  remaining  dullness. 
Will  be  men  and  will  be  i>riests. 
Stamp  anew  God's  impress  worn. 
Make  the  land  one  vaulted  temple  I 
(The  crowd  srather  about  Brand,  who  is  raised  up  on  the  shoulders  of  a  few.) 
(Many  voices :)  Great  the  time  is  I    Visions  great 
Lighten  through  the  brighter  days  I " 

The  multitude  streams  up  through  the  valley  ;  but  few  remain 
behind.     After  a  Uttle  the  magistrate  and  the  dean  follow. 

The  next  scene  is  far  up  on  the  mountains  with  rain. 
Fatigue  and  hunger,  wet  and  cold  are  wearing  upon  the  crowd 
whom  we  see  with  Brand,  toiling  upwards.  He  can  now  give 
them  no  satisfactory  answers  to  their  petulant  inquiries  about 
the  length  of  the  way,  the  duration  of  the  struggle  and  the 
prize  of  victory,  and  so  the  dean  and  the  magistrate  find  it 
very  easy  to  persuade  them  to  return,  when  the  former  prony 
Ises  forgiveness,  and  the  latter  falsely  alleges  that  an  enormous 
school  of  fish  is  making  into  the  fjord  below.  The  fickle  mul- 
titude drive  Brand  with  stones  into  the  wilderness  and  then 
descend. 
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The  rest  of  the  act  takes  us  still  farther  up  on  the  wide 

mountain  wastes.     An  increasing  storm  is  driving  the  heavy 

clouds  over  the  snow-fields;  black  masses  and  peaks  of  rock 

are  seen  at  intervals,  and  then  are  veiled  again  by  the  fog. 

Brand   comes  bruised  and  bleeding,  and  ends  thus   a  long 

soliloquy : 

"  Ib  that  image  lost,  effaced, 

In  which  soul  of  man  was  made  ? 

Is  our  origin  forgotten  ? 

(Listening.) 
Ha,  there's  singing  mid  the  storm  ! 

(Chorus  of  the  invisible  ones  :) 

Never  like  Him  thou  becomest,— 

For  in  flesh  thou  hast  been  made  ; 

Do  His  work  now,  or  deceive  Him 

Equally  wilt  thou  be  lost  I 

Worm,  thou  ne'er  becomest  like  Him, — 
Death's  full  beaker  thou  hast  drained  ; 
Follow  Him  now  or  deceive  Him, 
Equally  thy  deed  's  condemned  I 

Dreamer,  ne'er  becom'st  thou  like  Him, 
Thou  hast  lost  thy  heritage  ; 
Rich  He  grows  not  by  thy  off'rings, 
For  thy  earth-life  thou  art  made  ! " 

While  now  these  floods  of  doubt  as  to  whether  his  life-motto 
has  not  after  all  been  wrong,  pour  down  upon  him  and  his 
thoughts  turn  with  longing  to  Agnes  and  Alf,  a  bright  spot 
opens  in  the  fog,  in  which  stands,  in  appearance — Agnes.  This 
apparition — for  Brand  the  tempter  in  the  wilderness,  the  spirit 
of  compromise, — endeavors  to  tempt  him  to  renounce  finally 
his  "  all  or  nothing."  He  is  firm,  the  apparition  suddenly  dis- 
appears in  the  fog  with  a  piercing  cry,  as  of  one  in  flight,  and 
now  Gerd  appears  with  a  rifle  loaded  with  a  silver  ball  in 
order  to  kill  the  hawk  in  which  her  fancies  see  the  Evil  One. 
She  finds  Brand  lame,  bruised,  with  bleeding  temples,  and 
misled  by  her  insane  imaginings,  she  thinks  him  to  be  Christ 
and  so  addresses  him,  ready  to  fall  at  his  feet  and  pray.  This 
immediate  comparison  to  the  meek  and  loving  Saviour,  breaks 
Brand's  obstinate  mind  and  softens  his  heart.  The  clouds  lift, 
and  finding  himself  at  the  entrance  to  Gerd's  Ice  Church,  he 
exclaims : 
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<<  Forth  from  here  a  thousand  miles  1 
Oh,  how  fervent  is  my  longing 
Now  for  light  and  sun  and  mildness, 
Peace,  with  all  its  churchlike  stillness. 
And  the  summer-realms  of  life ! 

(burstlnff  into  tears.) 
Jesus,  I  have  called  Thy  name ; 

Never  hast  Thou  me  embraced  ; 

Let  me  of  Thy  saving  garment. 

Moistened  with  atoning  blood, 

Grasp  now  but  the  outmost  comer  I 
(Gerd :) ♦ 

Man,  why  wept  you  ne'er  before? 
(Brand  :)  (radiant  and  as  if  made  yo\xng  again :) 

Frostway  bears  through  law  and  further,— 

Then — the  summer-sun  down-shining  I 

Till  to-day  was  need  to  be 

Tablet  on  which  Gtod  can  write  ;— 

From  to-day  my  life  shall  glide 

Like  a  poem  rich  and  warm. 

I  can  weep,  the  crust  is  broken, 

I  can  kneel, — and  I  can  pray." 

Brand  now  falls  upon  his  knees,  and  Gerd,  moved  by  hie  tears 
and  his  tone  of  love,  takes  courage  to  slay  the  Evil  One ;  she 
shoots  at  the  hawk.  The  shot  brings  the  Ice  Church  with 
the  snow  above  it  down  upon  them.  Brand  cries,  facing  the 
descending  masses : 

"  Answer,  God,  in  jaws  of  death  ; — 
For  salvation  counts  no  whit. 
Of  man's  will  the  quantum  satis  f 

As  the  avalanche  buries  him  and  Gerd,  a  voice  rings  out 
through  the  thunderous  crash : 


Adelbert  College. 


•  He  is  Deus  caritatis  !  " 

Abthur  H.  Palmer. 
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Abticle  IV.— thoughts  ABOUT  PROTECTION   AND 
CENTRALIZATION. 

Thb  word  "protection,"  as  used  by  publicists  now-a-days, 
means  the  protection  of  American  manufacturing  interests 
against  foreign  competition.  It  does  not  include  the  pro- 
tecting of  agricultural  interests ;  nor  the  protecting  of  physical, 
intellectual,  social,  or  spiritual  interests.  In  the  minds  of 
protectionists  these  latter  interests  are  apparently  of  insuffi- 
cient importance  to  be  regarded  as  factors  in  the  coimtry's 
welfare.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  are  not  elements  in  their 
political  economies.  An  Article  in  the  July  number  of  the 
"North  American  Review,"  signed  Andrew  Carnegie,  pre- 
sents the  principles,  the  plans,  the  expectations,  the  hopes,  and 
the  ultimate  possibilities  of  protection,  so  clearly,  so  frankly, 
and  so  fully,  that  all  can  understand  the  proposed  future,  and 
all  can  see  that  the  present  is  the  result  of  forces  which  are 
working  out  that  future.  For  thirty  years  these  forces  have 
prevailed.  The  time  must  be  near  at  hand  when  their  victory 
will  be  complete,  or  when  some  majestic  popular  revolution  , 
will  destroy  them  utterly,  and  overthrow  their  nearly  finished 
work.  The  singular  frankness  of  the  writer  must  proceed 
from  conviction ;  his  boldness  of  utterance,  from  consciousness 
of  adequate  support.  The  ultima  thule  of  protection,  as  he 
announces  and  predicts  it,  he  puts  into  words  Gladstone  i& 
reported  to  have  used  of  the  United  States :  "  A  world,  and 
not  a  very  little  world."  The  condition  to  which  protection  is 
leading  this  "httle  world"  is  commercial  isolation;  and  the 
writer  rejoices  that  the  signs  of  the  times  show  this  isolation 
to  be  near  at  hand.  The  time  is  coming,  under  protection, 
when  importing  and  exporting  will  cease ;  when  home  demand 
and  home  supply  will  balance ;  when  there  will  be  no  surplus 
of  produce  to  export ;  no  demand  for  imports  either  raw  or 
manufactured.  How  the  desired  equilibrium  is  to  be  pre- 
served when  once  reached,  the  writer  does  not  show ;  but  he 
rejoices  in  its  approach,  and  rejoices  with  words  which  are 
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not  only  his  words,  but  the  words  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs. 

"  The  control  of  our  own  home  market,"  as  he  puts  it,  is  the 
complete  victory  which  is  about  to  crown  the  efforts  of  pro- 
tection. 

So  far  the  easy-going  American,  though  in  theory  he  must 
accept  commercial  isolation  as  the  logical  terminus  of  protec- 
tion, has  regarded  the  condition  as  practically  impossible ;  or 
as  so  very  far  off  that  its  consideration  might  well  be  be- 
queathed to  future  generations.  But  if  to-day  but  three  per 
cent,  of  the  products  of  the  United  States  are  exported ;  and 
if  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  is  decreasing  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  millions  a  year;  then,  if  present 
forces  be  not  arrested,  how  long  will  it  be  before  Mr.  Oamegie 
and  his  fellow  protectionists  are  congratulating  themselves  on 
the  completed  triumph  of  their  policy  ?  Are  we  not  already 
in  the  penumbra  of  commercial  eclipse  ?  Is  it  not  therefore 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  living  citizens  to  consider  what  may 
be  some  of  the  effects  of  commercial  isolation  on  the  country  ? 

Commercial  relations  are  the  basis  of  all  peaceful  relations. 
This  has  been  law  since  the  beginnings  of  history ;  since  the 
Phoenicians  first  set  sail  from  the  harbor  of  Tyre.  War  may 
carry  civilization  and  open  new  sources  of  intercourse ;  war  is 
exceptional,  peace  is  normal.  A  nation  which  withdraws  itself 
from  commercial  relations  with  other  nations  withdraws  itself 
from  the  brotherhood  of  nations  and  from  the  brotherhood  of 
mankind;  from  the  affections,  sympathies,  mutual  interests, 
aims,  and  hopes  which  make  one  people,  under  one  God,  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  whose  chief  end  under  His 
command  is  to  help  one  another  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  in  the  development  of  civilization  and  benevolence.  This 
is  not  preaching,  but  a  statement  of  the  economic  fact  that 
unless  a  nation,  or  an  individual,  be  placed  in  a  position  for 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  the  highest,  noblest,  and  best 
faculties,  accumulations  of  wealth  will  not  suffice  for  moral 
health,  nor  for  intellectual  happiness.  The  earth  and  the  full- 
ness thereof  are  the  only  limits  man  may  set  to  his  practical 
activities.  Isolation  begets  narrow-mindedness  and  conceit  in  a 
nation,  precisely  as  it  begets  the  same  qualities  in  individuals. 
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If  a  people  be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  their  own  laws, 
their  own  customs,  and  their  own  notions,  they  will  soon 
regard  them  as  the  sole  existing.  The  congress  of  the  United 
States  is  to-day  engaged  in  the  task  of  substituting  one  of  its 
resolutions  for  a  fundamental  principle  of  international  law. 
International  law  is  the  modem  protest  against  medieval 
lawlessness  and  barbarity.  As  yet  but  few  of  its  ideas  have 
been  formulated  and  accepted ;  and  there  is  no  more  blessed 
human  duty  than  to  fortify  these  few  and  to  increase  their 
number.  Of  the  few,  no  one,  so  far,  is  more  generally 
accepted  than  the  one  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  States  over 
the  waters  which  line  their  coasts.  This  country  is  presenting 
to-day  the  sad  spectacle  of  an  endeavor  to  overthrow  this  law 
and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  the  purchased  medieval  claims  of 
a  semi-barbarous  people ;  and  that,  too,  in  favor  of  a  monopoly 
created  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution.  Is  this  picture  not 
vivid  enough  to  expose  the  dangers  of  isolation  ? 

Commercial  relations  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  other 
relations  in  devising  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  States ;  still, 
for  the  time,  let  human  aspects  be  veiled  and  only  commercial 
phases  be  viewed. 

The  termination  of  foreign  commerce  will  cause  radical 
redistribution  of  values,  and  necessitate  new  sources  of  revenue. 
Changes  are  taking  place  and  their  direction  is  evident.  The 
tendency  is  seen  in  the  decrease  in  importance  of  sea-board 
cities  in  comparison  with  the  increase  in  population  and 
wealth  of  internal  points  of  distribution.  When  the  census  is 
complete,  the  vast  alterations  of  the  last  ten  years  will  be 
apparent,  and  the  causes  evident.  Eastern  cities,  to  hold  their 
own,  must  gain  in  manufacturing  power  the  equivalent  of 
loss  in  commercial  power.  Their  efforts  are  strenuous  but 
vain.  The  West  has  the  raw  material  at  its  door.  The 
East  is  handicapped  by  cost  of  transportation.  With  ports 
wide  open  to  the  importation  of  raw  material,  the  manufac- 
tories of  the  East  could  meet  the  competition.  Dependence 
upon  the  South  and  West  for  materials  means  certain  termin- 
ation of  eastern  manufacturing  activity  and  of  eastern  financial 
supremacy.  Deprive  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  of  foreign  commerce  and  of  home  manufactories; 
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and  how  long  will  it  be  before  grass  is  growing  in  Washington 
street,  Broadway,  Chestnnt  street,  and  Charles  street?  Will 
the  East  submit  to  being  impoverished  ?  Will  the  country  at 
large  accept  the  dictation  of  protected  centers  ?  K  the  United 
States  offer  nothing  but  "  cash,"  and  that  only  to  a  favored 
few,  will  the  many  deem  the  TJnion  worth  preserving?  In 
the  civil  war  there  was  but  one  real  issue — slavery.  If  war 
come  again  each  congeries  of  States  will  have  its  issue.  To 
keep  States  together  under  the  banner  of  protection  will 
require  an  imperial  force  autocratically  administered. 

Mining  companies,  manufacturing  companies,  and  transpor- 
tation companies  are  the  three  potential  factors  of  protection. 
The  three  are  bound  up  with,  and  depend  upon,  one  another. 
Without  coal  and  metal,  factories  would  close ;  without  manu- 
factures to  transport,  railroads  would  have  little  else  to  carry. 
The  stockholders  in  one  company  are  the  stockholders  in  the 
others.  The  companies  differ  in  name  to  comply  with 
statutes,  but  they  are  one  in  interest  and  in  management.  In 
the  presence  of  these  colossal  powers  which  own  the  country 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  individual  is  lost.  Only  by 
their  permission  and  in  their  interest  can  he  appear  in  mart, 
forum,  or  hall  of  legislation. 

With  the  cessation  of  foreign  commerce,  the  trunk  lines 
running  into  sea-board  cities  would  go  into  bankruptcy  and  the 
millions  of  trust  and  other  funds  invested  in  their  obligations 
would  be  lost.  Be  sure  this  will  not  take  place  till  the  "  Pro- 
tection Barons,"  as  they  are  called,  have  disposed  of  their 
holdings  and  have  placed  the  product  where  they  propose 
locating  centers  of  distribution.  If  you  wish  to  preserve  the 
savings  of  a  life  of  toil,  flatter  them,  bow  low  before  them, 
tickle  their  vanity,  till  they  impart  some  one  of  their  secret 
purposes.  More  valuable  this  than  years  of  study  of  the  laws 
of  trade,  or  of  the  so-called  principles  of  finance.  Wall  street 
brokers  have  long  since  given  up  inquiring  into  the  intrinsic 
value  of  securities.  They  use  their  wits  to  find  out  whether 
the  "  barons  "  are  selling  or  buying.  This  may  be  the  easiest 
country  in  which  to  make  a  fortune ;  it  is  certainly  the  hardest 
country  in  which  to  keep  one.  The  man  who  has  inherited  a 
fortune,  or  who  by  years  of  work  and  saving  has  accumulated 
VOL.  xvn.  25 
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one,  will  eoon  find  hie  securities  dwindling  in  valne  for 
unknown  reasons,  and  himself  forced  to  take  his  diminished 
capital  back  into  the  maelstrom  of  business  to  save  it  from 
total  wreck.  There  is  no  space  in  these  United  States  for  the 
modest  capitalist  who  would  devote  age  and  leisure  to  art,  to 
science,  or  to  any  unproductive  investigations.  That  it  is 
easier  to  make  money  than  to  keep  it  is  so  often  heard  that  the 
saying  may  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country.  Even  real  property  has  no  permanent  value 
amid  the  contending  forces  of  protected  financial  masses. 

The  vast  and  increasing  expenses  of  the  protected  nation 
will  have  to  be  met  by  the  imposition  of  new  and  enormous 
internal  taxes.  As  the  "Protection  Barons"  control  national 
and  State  legislation,  these  taxes  will  be  laid  where  they  will 
hurt  the  barons  the  least  and  the  people  the  most  So  the  pro- 
cess of  the  rich  becoming  richer  and  the  poor  becoming  poorer 
will  be  extended  and  amplified.  It  is  not  a  far-away  future 
that  is  being  considered  but  an  impending  present  Internal 
taxation  presents  some  relieving  notions.  What  a  notion  is 
one  of  them  for  the  contemplation  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans! 

Where  protection  is  perfected,  internal  taxation  is  as  neces- 
sary as  where  trade  is  free.  Of  internal  taxes,  the  easiest  to 
impose  and  the  easiest  to  raise  are  taxes  on  wines,  spirits,  malt 
liquors,  and  tobacco.  Of  the  internal  revenues  of  Qreat 
Britain,  nearly  one-half  are  paid  by  the  bibulous  and  the 
smokers.  The  victuallers,  as  they  are  called,  that  is  the 
importers,  manufacturers,  and  sellers  of  wines,  spirits,  tobacco, 
etc.,  constitute  the  most  powerful  political  body  in  England. 
Neither  tory  nor  liberal  dare  offend  them.  No  party  in 
power  has  presumed  to  close  the  Sunday  dram-shop.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  must  attend  the  victuallers'  annual  banquet 
The  protection  barons  may  be  forced  to  copy  England  in  the 
matter  of  internal  taxes.  Thus  the  people  may  find  in  rum  a 
power  to  set  over  against  the  power  of  protection.  A  glorious 
future  for  a  God-serving  country!  The  English  victuallers 
are  not  ambitious.  They  will  not  refuse  the  titles  Her 
Majesty  may  confer,  but  politics  do  not  attract  them.    The 
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conecioiisziefis  of  their  power  is  Bufficient.  They  exercise  it 
latently.  They  ask  to  be  let  alone  and  their  request  is  granted ; 
for  at  will  they  could  unseat  any  ministry  of  Her  Majesty's 
creating.  May  onr  victuallers  be  more  active;  for  on  their 
activities  may  depend  the  preservation  of  our  few  remaining 
liberties. 

The  revenues  of  the  United  States  are  about  four  hundred 
millions.  The  expenses  under  protection  are  increasing  and 
soon  will  be  six  himdred  millions.  To  raise  this  sum  every 
imaginable  tax  will  be  necessary.  The  tax  gatherers  will  cover 
the  face  of  the  earth  like  locusts.  Nor  can  the  custom  force 
be  lessened ;  for  every  yard  of  landing  place  will  have  to  be 
guarded  against  smuggling.  Every  incoming  passenger  will 
be  searched  to  the  skin.  What  a  charming  country  it  will  be 
to  live  in  I 

The  question  will  be  asked,  "  Is  there  no  other  power  but 
the  rum  power  to  oppose  to  protection  ?"  In  England  there 
are  several  powers  which  by  their  counterbalancing  preserve 
the  common  people  in  reasonable  comfort.  The  power  of 
the  crown  is  the  highest  and  the  one  which  appeals  the 
most  strongly  to  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  the  people. 
Then  come  in  order  the  power  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  the 
power  of  the  established  church,  the  power  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  power  of  learning.  Though  the  rum  and  the 
money  power  are  superior  in  actual  potency,  they  respect  the 
other  powers  and  show  them  a  deference  which  has  effect. 

The  further  question  will  be  asked  :  "  If  virtue,  honor,  and 
patriotism  no  longer  subsist  in  the  United  States  but  as  *  cash ' 
permits  their  expression,  why  should  not  all  the  English  divis- 
ions be  introduced  to  counteract  the  pernicious  supremacy  of 
*  protected  cash?'  Is  personal  liberty  less  secure  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  the  United  States ;  is  justice  more  expensive  ; 
are  laws  less  impartially  administered ;  is  legislation  more  venal ; 
are  property  safeguards  less  strong?  Can  any  form  of  govern- 
ment be  worse  than  a  plutocracy  ?  Would  one  not  rather 
submit  himself  to  an  English  aristocracy ;  a  German  military 
despotism,  or  even  a  Bussian  autocracy  ?  Is  living  less  pleasant 
anywhere  to-day  than  in  the  United  States  ?    Englishmen  are 
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leaving  us  and  hurrying  back  to  their  May  poles ;  Gtermans  to 
their  beer  and  their  music ;  the  French  to  their  caf  6s." 

The  "  North  American  "  writer  combats  the  notion  of  mo- 
nopoly by  stating  that  the  shares  of  all  American  manufactur- 
ing and  transporting  companies  can  be  bought  in  open  market. 
Very  true.  But  in  what  State  of  the  Union  are  manufacturing, 
or  transporting  companies  compelled  by  law  to  publish  such 
reports  of  their  condition  and  operations  that  the  individual, 
however  wise  he  be,  however  exhaustive  his  study  of  published 
reports,  can  invest  with  assurance  of  safety  ?  Buying  stocks  on 
public  information  is  putting  one's  money  into  a  lottery.  Can 
the  condition  of  a  manufacturing  company  located  in  one's  own 
town  be  ascertained  unless  one  be  "  in "  with  the  directors  ? 
Does  a  week  pass  that  a  railroad,  whose  published  returns  made 
in  strict  accordance  with  statutes  show  wonderful  gains,  does 
not  go  into  liquidation  ?  How  many  firms  of  bankers  and 
brokers  are  there  in  the  coimtry  who  would  deem  it  their  duty 
to  expose  schemes  of  rascality  by  which  they  are  profiting  ? 
How  flimsy  the  demarcation  between  the  term  "legitimate 
business "  as  used  in  Wall  street,  and  the  good,  strong,  Saxon 
word  "thief  I"  Is  there  a  city  in  the  United  States  to-day 
where  money  does  not  outrank  manhood  ? 

One  point  the  writer  does  not  consider.  He  does  not  state 
how  the  stupendous  profits  of  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States  are  to  be  secured  to  American  citizens.  What  is  to 
prevent  richer  countries  from  going  into  the  business?  If 
they  cannot  seU  us  their  manufactured  articles,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent them  from  transplanting  their  "  plants  " — I  believe  that  is 
the  word — ^to  this  side  of  the  water,  and  snatching  away  the 
rewards  of  protection  from  under  our  very  noses  ?  How  long 
has  Carnegie  himself  been  a  citizen  ?  Does  a  day  pass  with- 
out an  English  syndicate  buying  something  ?  If  we  are  to  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  should  not  the  "  protection 
barons  "  at  least  give  us  masters  of  our  own  blood  ? 

Where  there  is  concentration  of  power  and  of  wealth  re- 
publics cannot  endure.  All  history  is  in  evidence.  Csesar  and 
Brutus  were  the  richest  citizens  of  Rome  and  rival  note-shavers. 
Distribution  of  wealth  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  a 
republican  form  of  government.     A  republic  demands  a  polit- 
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ical  economy  which  will  keep  up  a  perpetual  redistribution  of 
values.  The  United  States  is  reaching  that  condition  of  un- 
evenly distributed  wealth  which  is  the  certain  precursor  of 
change  in  the  form  of  government.  The  republics  of  South 
America  are  too  poor  to  support  royalty.  The  French  republic 
is  a  passing  fancy. 

Another  of  Carnegie's  points  is  that  the  increase  of  wealth 
in  the  United  States  does  not  depend  on  foreign  increment  but 
results  from  internal  improvement.  He  cites  figures  to  show 
that  foreign  commerce  only  adds  one-tenth  to  the  estimated 
yearly  increase  in  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  factor  of  immigra- 
tion he  most  singularly  omits  from  his  calculation.  Economists 
estimate  that  each  immigrant,  apart  from  his  possessions,  adds 
a  thousand  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Though  im- 
migration under  protection  is  naturally  decreasing,  there  are  still 
about  five  himdrfed  thousand  persons  coming  every  year  to  this 
country  in  the  hope  of  a  happier  life  and  of  an  easier  living. 
If  it  be  conceded  that  each  has  but  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
or  the  equivalent  in  tools,  utensils,  or  furniture,  this  sum  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  arriving  and  the  result  multiplied  by  the 
economic  value  of  each  will  give  a  total  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  efEect  of  protection  in  lessening  immigration 
is  evident.  The  best  immigrants,  and  the  major  part,  are  at- 
tracted to  this  country  by  the  hope  of  the  possession,  the  fruits, 
the  enjoyment,  and  the  dignity  of  landed  proprietorship — ^the 
one  hope  they  cannot  have  at  home.  Protection  is  depopu- 
lating eastern  farms  and  is  covering  western  farms  with  mort- 
gages. The  only  profitable  cereal  cultivation  to-day  requires 
syndicates,  large  capital,  huge  agricultural  machinery,  and  the 
favor,  or  control,  of  a  transportation  company ;  in  fact  appli- 
ances similar  to  those  of  a  factory  which  deprive  the  laborer  of 
individuality  and  seK-respect  and  reduce  him  to  the  condition 
of  an  animated  bit  of  mechanism.  Instead  of  the  freeman  of 
fifty  years  ago,  overlooking  his  own  acres,  rejoicing  with 
thanksgiving,  glorying  in  his  independence,  the  farmer  of  to- 
day is  number  so-and-so  in  a  gang. 

Mr.  Carnegie  asks  for  signs.  What  he  asks  is  the  sign 
when  any  particular  industry  has  had  all  the  protection  it 
needs  ?    As  if  any  industry  would  ever  acknowledge  that  its 
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greed  had  been  fully  satisfied  1  He  does  not  ask  for  a  sign 
that  the  country  at  large  is  being  injured  by  protection  ;  yet 
that  sign  is  most  evident.  In  legislation  is  the  sign  conspic- 
uous. When  the  greater  part  of  legislators'  time  is  taken  up 
with  matters  affecting  individual  values,  then  the  republic  ifi  in 
danger.  When  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  individuals,  can 
make  himself,  or  themselves,  richer  by  legislation,  and  legisla- 
tors are  helping  him,  or  them,  to  do  it;  then  ring  out  the 
alarm.  Then  let  freemen  hasten  together,  as  when  the  belfries 
of  Brugges  and  Ghent  rang  out  their  warning  clarions !  In 
republics,  legislation  should  be  general.  If  individual,  it 
should  be  to  give  individuals  powers  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised generally  and  which  must  be  exercised  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  The  condition  of  the  country  is  sad  enough  to 
the  lovers  of  republicanism  and  of  free  institutions.  How 
many  important  matters  come  up  year  by  year  before  Congress 
which  have  not  for  their  immediate  object  the  enriching  of 
classes  at  the  expense  of  the  masses,  or  the  retention  of  power 
by  the  few  over  the  many  ?  There  is  apparently  a  parity  of 
venality  between  the  two  great  political  parties.  Legislators 
can  be  no  better  than  the  people  they  represent.  If  Congress 
be  corrupt,  it  is  because  legislators  are  elected  for  purposes  of 
corruption  and  because  votes  are  recognized  in  communities  as 
merchandisable  articles.  A  people  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
character  and  acts  of  its  representatives.  If  representatives 
are  corrupt,  it  is  because  Mammon  has  its  altar  at  every  country 
cross-road. 

Every  corporation  that  can  afford  it  employs  a  lobby.  The 
existence  of  a  lobby  indicates  the  intention  to  corrupt  and  pre- 
supposes corruptable  legislators.  If  legislators  need  informa- 
tion they  should  be  informed  publicly  and  openly.  A  lobby  is 
sly  and  furtive.  It  does  its  work  in  secret  and  at  night.  Its 
object  is  to  find  out,  and  to  tempt,  the  impecunious,  and  to 
turn  legislation  from  public  good  to  private  gain.  Yet  so  dull 
and  heavy  has  become  the  public  conscience  that  no  scorn  is 
excited  by  the  presence  of  professional  bribers  swarming  the 
corridors  of  legislation.  If  lobbyists  are  necessary  they 
should  carry  placards  giving  name  and  residence  and  should 
wear  conspicuously  their  masters'  collars. 
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The  preservation  of  a  fine  sense  of  personal  honor  has  be- 
come as  difScnlt  in  private  business  as  in  public  affaira  Even 
one's  bookseller  now-Srdays  has  two  prices  for  the  books  on  his 
shelves ;  one  price  for  the  unsuspecting,  ignorant,  and  confid- 
ing stranger ;  another  for  the  purchaser  who  understands  the 
prevailing  system  of  commissions,  rebates,  etc.  Oan  a  mer- 
chant sell  to  a  corporation  now-&<lays  without  in  some  way 
putting  into  play  with  the  purchasing  agent  this  same  system 
of  commissions  and  rebates  ?  What  is  the  intrinsic  difference 
between  an  agent's  accepting  for  himseK,  individually,  a  rebate 
of  ten  cents  a  ton  on  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  and  his 
stealing  ten  thousand  dollars  of  the  company's  cash  ?  Is  not 
the  merchant  who  ofEers  the  rebate  as  guilty  as  the  agent  who 
accepts  it.  Can  the  plea  of  '^ necessity"  be  accepted?  If  a 
corporation  pay  ten  cents  a  ton  more  for  its  coal  than  the  coal 
is  worth  the  extra  cost  must  be  charged  off  on  the  public. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  public  is  being  robbed  to  enrich  rascals. 
Every  rascality  from  top  to  bottom,  from  the  stealing  of  a 
railroad  to  the  over-charge  on  a  ton  of  coal,  must  be  paid  for 
by  the  public.  Oan  a  man  preserve  his  private  and  individual 
honesty  who  permits  such  practices  on  the  part  of  his  subor- 
dinates ?  Can  a  man  be  successful  in  business  to-day  who  does 
not  both  recognize  and  practice  them  ? 

The  public  conscience  recognizes  a  difference  between  stealing 
from  an  individual  and  stealing  from  the  United  States,  States, 
and  corporations.  If  United  States  contractors  skillfully  avoid 
obligations,  if  importers  elude  payment  of  legal  duties,  they 
will  be  admired  by  emulous  associates.  If  a  dude  "  pass  "  his 
English  togs  he  will  be  the  hero  of  his  coterie.  Call  him  a 
smuggler  to  his  face,  and  he  will  be  as  mad  as  if  he  really  were 
not  one.  Are  the  American  people  forgetting  that  consciences 
can  be  corrupted ;  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  impaired  ? 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  convict  aldermen  of  giving  away 
valuable  franchises  and  of  receiving  bribes  for  their  services 
in  the  transaction.  Though  the  proof  be  perfect,  juries  will 
not  accept  it  as  evidence.  Can  a  poor  man  have  his  wrongs 
redressed  in  a  court  of  justice  ?  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  delay 
and  subtleties  cash  can  operate  to  defeat  justice?  Has  the 
private  individual  stock-  or  bond-holder  in  a  corporation  any 
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rights  which  it  will  pay  to  enforce}  Cash,  cash,  cashl  Its 
sound  reverberates  from  the  domes  of  capitols;  rings  from 
steeples  ;  fills  banks  and  market  places  with  its  din.  It  whispers 
in  court  and  mutters  in  closets.  It  is  adored  by  the  seaside 
and  is  worshipped  amid  hill  tops — Is  the  picture  overdrawn  ? 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

The  remedy  is  as  simple  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  turn  from  the 
error  of  his  ways — ^and  as  difficidt.  If  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  be  still  upright  and  virtuous,  they 
can  effect  a  change;  for  the  power  is  still  in  their  hands. 
Votes  cannot  be  forced.  Voters  cannot  be  bribed  against  their 
will.  If  every  honest  citizen  will  put  his  honest  citizenship 
into  active  politics  the  change  can  be  made.  No  citizen  can 
delegate  the  performance  of  his  individual  duty  to  his  neigh- 
bor. Sense  of  personal  responsibility  must  be  revived.  Time, 
ease,  and  comfort  must  be  sacrificed  whenever  necessary.  The 
citizen  must  be  willing  to  fight  the  very  worst  manifestations 
of  political  degradation.  The  fight  means  personal  contact; 
as  personal  as  the  contact  of  the  physician  with  a  patient.  If 
money  is  to  be  relegated  to  its  subordinate  and  proper  position 
in  national  and  State  councils,  and  if  the  higher  and  nobler 
interests  of  a  republic  are  to  be  advanced,  all  the  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting  which  have  characterized  the  coimtry  for 
a  score  of  years  must  be  forsaken.  Is  such  a  mental  revolu- 
tion possible  ?  Can  a  people  of  their  own  accord  turn  from  an 
idol  which  for  thirty  years  they  have  worshipped  as  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  worshipped  the  Golden  calf?  Are  minds 
saturated  with  notions  of  gain  capable  of  self -purification } 
Gigantic  fortunes  are  made  as  mushrooms  make  themselves  of 
a  morning.  Producing  causes  are  so  obscure  that  each  one 
waits  as  with  a  lottery  ticket  hoping  his  turn  may  come  next. 
Industry,  energy,  and  honesty  are  no  longer  certain  factors  and 
are  despised.  .  It  seems  as  if  the  demons  of  evil  must  be 
evoked  to  save  from  poverty.  Only  the  imlucky  and  the 
envious  preach  frugality.  Can  communities  in  which  such 
notions  have  so  long  prevailed  reclothe  themselves  with  virtue  I 
History  shows  no  example  of  successful  national  repentance. 

If  the  moralist  can  only  help  faintly  and  incidentally,  can 
the  statesman,  or  the  jurist,  inaugurate  the  beneficent  revolu- 
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tion  ?  Can  he  indicate  the  direction  in  which  energies  may  be 
turned  to  give  eflEect  to  good  intentions  ? 

So  far  the  question  has  been  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  individual,  let  it  now  be  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  short  document. 
It  can  be  read  through  in  an  hour  and  the  amendments  in  half 
an  hour.  To  read  and  understand  the  principal  judicial  de- 
cisions made  under  the  Constitution  and  the  important  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  put  on  its  clauses  would  require 
time  and  the  exercise  of  legal  apprehension  ;  but  no  more  time 
than  the  subject  deserves,  no  more  legal  apprehension  than  is 
ordinary.  The  Constitution  belongs  to  the  people  who  made 
it.  Every  citizen  who  can  read  should  read  it.  The  opinion 
of  a  casual  reader  may  be  as  sound  as  that  of  a  constitutional 
lawyer  whose  opinion  may  be  based  on  a  retainer,  or  be  the 
result  of  fixed  method  of  thinking.  Nor  to  judge  by  expe- 
rience are  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  infalli- 
ble. When  politics  are  in  question,  the  Justices  are  as  sharply 
divided  on  political  lines  as  the  loiterers  about  a  country  store. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  on  one  memorable  occasion  the 
number  of  Justices  was  increased  for  the  purpose  of  reversing 
a  decision. 

One  point  is  very  evident.  The  Constitution  has  generally 
been  interpreted  against  the  people  and  in  favor  of  the  docu- 
ment; when,  if  the  idea  of  State  sovereignty  and  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  be  not  an  antiquated  myth,  and  the 
tenth  amendment  be  still  valid,  interpretations  and  decisions 
should  have  been  the  other  way.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  aU  grants  by  sovereigns  that  the  grants  are  to  be  construed 
in  favor  of  the  sovereign  and  against  the  grantee.  The  United 
States  should  exercise  no  power  which  has  not  been  clearly, 
distinctly,  and  unmistakably  conferred.  Where  there  is  doubt 
that  doubt  should  be  in  favor  of  the  creating  people,  and  not 
in  favor  of  the  created  thing.  The  plea  always  advanced  in 
excuse  is  that  the  people  by  the  Constitution  intended  to  create 
a  new  nation  and  to  endow  it  with  all  the  rights  and  powers 
necessary  and  pertinent  to  national  existence,  and  that  the 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  should  be  so  construed  as  to  assist 
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this  intent.  The  document,  accordingly,  has  been  most  liber- 
ally interpretated.  Especially  since  1860,  when  the  United 
States  entered  upon  a  fight  for  its  existence,  and  the  States 
which  supported  the  Union  willingly  surrendered  every  power 
of  which  the  exercise  was  deemed  necessary  for  its  preservation. 
Since  the  war  these  powers  have  been  retained  and  not  rele- 
gated. If  they  were  relegated  would  not  many  abuses  of  the 
present  day  disappear  ? 

A  few  instances  will  suffice  to  explain. 

The  eighth  section  of  the  Constitution  conveys  to  Congress 
the  following  powers :  "  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises ;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  to  coin  money,  reg- 
ulate the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures." 

These  are  the  only  financial  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
If  our  forefathers  proposed  fixing  the  value  of  foreign  coin 
they  did  not  propose  any  greater  financial  absurdity  than 
many  propounded  by  their  successors. 

Under  these  financial  clauses  of  the  Constitution  what  has 
not  been  done  ?  A  national  banking  system  has  been  created. 
State  banks  have  been  virtually  suppressed  by  imposing  a  pro- 
hibitory tax  on  their  circulation.  The  control  of  their 
financial  systems  has  been  taken  away  from  the  several  States, 
and  there  has  been  built  up  at  Washington  the  most  gigantic, 
the  most  absolute,  the  most  despotic,  and  the  most  dangerous 
financial  system  the  world  has  ever  experienced.  The  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  reaches  to 
the  pocket  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  At  any 
time,  or  place,  he  can  create  a  panic  in  the  money  market,  or 
foment  speculation  by  out-flooding  of  currency.  Every  busi- 
ness must  wait  on  his  decisions ;  must  discount,  or  anticipate 
his  acts.  Sound  commercial  and  financial  principles  are  of 
little  value  in  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  his  will,  or  a 
hint  of  his  intent.  Every  business  man  in  the  country  will 
testify  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  With  such  power 
accumulated  at  Washington ;  the  treasury  within  sight  of  the 
capitol ;  the  life  of  the  one  throbbing  the  pulses  of  the  other. 
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how  can  legislation  occupy  itself  with  anything  but  values? 
The  vast  force  must  be  propitiated ;  constituents  must  be  saved 
from  its  ravages ;  must  have  their  share  of  its  gifts. 

The  new  silver  bill  which  has  just  become  a  law  presents 
the  evils  of  the  present  tendency  of  unconstitutional  and 
destructive  legislation  so  simply  and  so  clearly  that  aU  can  see 
and  understand.  The  bill,  divested  of  technicalities,  stripped 
of  useless  and  misleading  verbiage,  compels  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  buy  of  the  "  Silver  Kings,"  as  they  are  called, 
so  much  of  the  surplus  of  their  mines  as  they  may  offer,  to  the 
extent  of  4,500,000  ounces  a  month.  Or,  in  other  words, 
$4,500,000,  in  round  numbers,  of  the  people's  money  are  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  "  Silver  Kings  "  every  month  for  their  indi- 
vidual enrichment,  and  for  absolutely  nothing  else.  No  other 
construction  can  be  put  on  the  law ;  no  other  view  of  it  is  pos- 
sible. That  the  bill  is  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
that  it  is  opposed  to  all  notions  and  laws  of  sound  finance  and 
of  rational  political  economy,  must  be  perfectly  evident  to  its 
partisans,  to  the  members  of  congress  who  supported  it  and  to 
the  president  who  signed  it.  That  aU  these  men  are  fools  can- 
not be  conceded.  The  bill  has  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  all  concerned  in  its  passage.  Any  one  who  has  not 
received  his  price  in  cash  expects  to  receive  it  hereafter  in 
favors  from  the  "Silver  Bangs;"  or  it  may  be  that  he  has 
aided  and  abetted  through  fear  of  their  power.  In  such  a 
transaction  no  other  motives  are  inferrable. 

Apart  from  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  consider  its 
effect.  If  a  merchant  have  his  capital  in  goods  which  he  can 
neither  carry  nor  sell  he  wiU  certainly  become  bankrupt.  If 
he  can  force  a  party  to  take  his  unsaleable  goods  off  his  hands 
that  party's  available  capital  will  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
the  value  of  the  goods.  K  many  merchants  can  use  the  same 
force  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  all  the  forced 
party's  available  capital  will  be  tied  up  and  he  himself  forced 
to  bankruptcy.  If  the  silver  men  can  force  their  surplus  upon 
the  United  States  what  is  to  prevent  the  copper  men,  the  tin 
men,  the  iron  and  the  coal  men  from  doing  the  same  thing  ? 
Have  not  all  these  things  the  same  right  to  be  "  protected  ?" 
A  people  who  will  remain  passive  at  the  passage  of  such  an 
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atrocity  as  tlie  silver  bill  may  be  depended  upon  to  remain 
passive  under  any  legislation  whatsoever.  They  have  ceajsed 
to  be  capable  or  worthy  of  self-government.  The  march 
towards  national  bankruptcy  has  commenced;  is  well  under 
way.  The  past  has  fixed  the  direction,  the  present  shows  no 
intention  of  deviation  from  the  chosen  route.  The  conspira- 
tors know  full  well  what  is  in  store  for  the  country.  They 
propose  saving  themselves  and  their  spoils  before  the  crash. 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  march  can  be  arrested  ?  Any 
process  by  which  the  concentration  of  values  and  of  financial 
power  at  Washington  can  be  arrested  and  a  process  of  redis- 
tribution can  be  inaugurated?  Most  certainly.  The  ma- 
chinery is  still  in  order ;  the  people  may  still  operate  it.  But 
where  the  kindling  of  patriotism,  where  the  fire  of  selfnsacri- 
fice  ?  If  every  law  conveying  powers  not  strictly  conveyed  by 
the  Constitution  could  be  repealed  the  danger  would  pass. 
As  a  first  step  in  the  process  of  redistribution  let  the  prohibi- 
tory tax  on  the  circulation  of  state  banks  be  repealed.  This 
measure  alone  would  be  potent.  The  act  was  passed  to  float 
United  States  bonds  by  compelling  State  banks  to  reorganize 
as  national  banks  with  a  proper  supply  of  United  States  bonds 
as  a  basis  for  their  circulation.  Its  repeal  would  enable 
national  banks  to  resume  their  former  condition.  It  would 
not  compel  them.  Local  and  State  interests  would  then  have 
fair  play  against  general  and  national  interests.  The  revival 
of  State  banks  would  recreate  State  financial  centers  and  State 
financial  systems,  and  thus  check  the  centralization  at  Wash- 
ington. The  people  would  be  able  to  choose  between  the  two 
systems  and  not  be  forced  as  they  are  now  to  the  one  system. 
If  the  people  prefer  State  finances  with  all  their  alleged  in- 
conveniences to  concentrated  Washington  finances,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  choice.  The  inconveniences  are  more  imag- 
inary than  real.  Liberty  has  inconveniences.  In  Europe, 
within  an  area  no  greater  than  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  half  a  dozen  financial  centers,  and  half  a  dozen  sys- 
tems of  coinage,  yet  the  traveler  passes  from  one  country  to 
another  without  inconvenience.  The  merchant  buys  and  sells 
in  all  of  them  without  great  increase  of  book-keeping.  A  sin- 
gle system  is  not  sufficient  for  so  large  and  so  rich  a  country  as 
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the  United  States.    There  can  be  no  natural  equality  of  values 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Constitution  may  be  regarded  as  a  charter  in  that  it 
created  a  new  union ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  grant  in  that  it 
invested  the  created  union  with  specific  powers.  Is  it  not  odd 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  instrument  should  have  been 
lodged  with  the  salaried  legal  advisors  of  the  grantee,  who 
hold  court  in  the  bit  of  territory  which  the  grantee  may  call  its 
own ;  a  bit,  by  the  by,  which  saves  the  grantee,  as  the  Vatican 
saves  the  Pope,  from  a  mere  technical  and  documentary  exist- 
ence ?  Why  should  not  the  legal  advisors  of  the  grantors  take 
part  in  the  discussions  and  give  equal  judgment  I  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  grantee  having  exclusive  power  to  interpret  a  grant 
to  serve  his  interests?  Let  not  oratorical  glamor  bewilder,  but 
view  the  Constitution  with  the  eye  of  common  sense.  The 
compilers  of  the  Constitution  were  men,  not  prophetic  seers. 
They  compromised  with  their  present,  and  looked  no  further 
ahead  than  wise  men  can  look  to-day.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
extol  the  Constitution  as  if  it  were  an  inspired  document. 
This  praise  comes  invariably  from  those  who  would  violate  its 
spirit  by  distorting  its  letter ;  who  attach  hidden  meanings  to 
its  simple  prescripts ;  who  find  vast  powers  where  none  were 
delegated,  and  who  discover  in  methods  employed  for  over- 
coming existing  diflSculties  unbounded  provisions  for  new 
emergencies. 

Another  instance:  The  United  States  presents  the  most 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  coimtry  in  which  the  increments 
of  wealth,  incident  to  the  most  prodigious  growth  and  devel- 
opment history  has  every  witnessed,  are  being  poured  into  the 
coffers  of  individuals.  Ton  can  count  on  your  fingers  the 
names  of  the  railroad  magnates  who  control  the  routes  into  the 
western  territories ;  who  can  turn  immigration  as  they  please, 
pouring  it  in  directions  of  personal  profit,  stemming  it  and 
damming  it  at  will. 

Here  again  appeal  is  made  to  the  Constitution,  as  if  its  com- 
pilers intended  preparing  the  way  for  such  vast  and  hurtful 
monopolies.  The  clause  to  which  appeal  is  made  is  the  third 
clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  Article,  giving  Con- 
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gress  power  to  ^^  regulate  commerce  among  the  eeveral  States." 
Thifi  section  and  the  first  two  sectionfi  of  the  fourth  section  are 
all  the  Constitution  contains  on  the  subject  of  interstate  rela- 
tions. These  sections,  as  most  clearly  appears  to  any  reader  of 
the  history  of  the  Constitution,  were  intended  to  stop  the  levy- 
ing of  taxes  by  one  State  on  the  commerce  of  another,  and  to 
render  the  recurrence  impossible.  This  and  nothing  more  was 
the  intent  of  the  compilers  of  the  Constitution. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  fourth  Article  have  been 
expanded  by  unwarranted  amplification  till  it  would  seem  as  if 
any  power  might  be  derived  from  them.  It  could  certainly 
never  have  entered  the  heads  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  a  State  could  convey  corporate  rights  outside  of  its 
jurisdiction,  yet  there  are  thousands  of  corporations  to-day 
violating  the  laws  of  States  where  they  reside  by  virtue  of 
charters  obtained  in  States  where  they  are  inactive.  Corporar 
tions  organized  for  business  in  one  State  transact  business  in 
every  State.  A  railroad  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  transversing  a  dozen  States  may  be  as  personal  a 
piece  of  property  as  the  horse  on  which  the  owner  is  riding. 
A  people's  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  would  prevent  a 
corporation  from  transacting  business  in  a  State  unless  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  by  citizens  of  that 
particular  State.  Even  if  the  public  were  obliged  to  change 
cars  at  every  State  boimdary,  the  inconvenience  would  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  monopolies 
which  are  clutching  the  land  with  tentacles  of  steel,  and  with 
octopus  arms  are  drawing  the  richness  of  the  country  into  their 
corporate  bellies.  Against  such  monopolies  labor  will  from 
time  to  time  revolt,  and  when  the  revolt  comes  there  is  noth- 
ing a  republic  can  oflFer  to  secure  property  and  person  from  its 
excesses.  Where  there  are  gigantic  monopolies  there  must  be 
large  standing  armies  to  uphold  them  in  the  peaceful  exercise 
of  their  despotisms,  and  to  protect  the  innocent  against  the 
enraged  revolt  of  their  victims. 

Is  there  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  giving  Congress  spe- 
cific power  to  confer  pensions  ?  Is  this  power  anything  more 
than  an  inference  from  the  supposed  existence  of  a  national 
sovereignty?  If  conferred  at  all  the  States  should  confer 
them.     Is  there  any  clause  of  the  Constitution  giving  the 
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United  States  specific  power  to  force  a  State  to  receive,  buy, 
and  sell  articles  of  which  the  traffic  has  been  decided  by  the 
State  to  be  injurious  and  immoral  ?  The  fact  that  this  power 
has  been  secured  by  the  voice  of  the  two  new  democratic 
appointees  to  the  Supreme  Court  shows  how  far  away  these 
questions  are  from  the  domain  of  politics  and  how  inmiediately 
they  concern  the  people.  Is  there  any  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion giving  the  United  States  specific  power  to  force  a  State  to 
recognize  as  married,  persons  whom  its  citizens  by  law,  custom, 
and  inherited  instinct  regard  as  adulterers  ? 

Is  there  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  giving  the  United 
States  specific  power  to  confer  premiums  upon  special  indus- 
tries or  special  agricidtural  products  ? 

Is  thereany  clause  in  the  Constitution  specifically  conferring 
upon  the  president  power  to  remove  from  office  ?  Is  there  any 
greater  necessity  for  the  causeless  removal  of  an  able  and 
efficient  postmaster  than  for  the  removal  of  an  able  and 
experienced  officer  of  the  army,  or  navy?  Is  ability  more 
easily  acquired  in  the  arts  of  peace  than  in  the  arts  of  war  ? 
Are  the  arts  of  peace  less  valuable  to  the  people  than  the  arts 
of  war  J  The  highest  development  of  manhood  is  possible  in 
every  sphere  of  life.  Insecurity  of  tenure  exposes  the  highest 
official  to  time  serving  and  sycophancy. 

There  is  no  necessity  in  multiplying  examples.  The  decis- 
ions of  courts,  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  the  growth  of 
custom,  have  all  been  in  one  direction ;  all  towards  establish- 
ing a  national  sovereignty,  all  towards  destroying  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  and  of  the  people.  If  the  theory  be 
correct  that  the  Constitution  created  a  nation  in  which  resides 
sovereignty  over  the  States  as  well  as  over  the  people  who 
created  it,  then  all  these  decisions  and  interpretations,  and  this 
march  of  custom  are  correct ;  and  the  total  obliteration  of  the 
names,  the  boundaries,  the  laws,  the  customs,  and  the  histories 
of  States  is  logical  and  inevitable.  If  on  the  contrary  the 
tenth  amendment  be  not  a  dead  letter  and  ultimate  sover- 
eignty stUl  resides  with  the  people  of  the  several  States,  then 
these  decisions,  interpretations,  and  customs  are  in  violation  of 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The  lost  sover- 
eignty must  be  reaffirmed  and  reasserted  if  the  people  have 
lingering  regard  for  their  State  and  their  individual  rights  and 
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liberties.  The  preservation  of  local  laws  and  customs  is  as 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Union  as  their  destruction 
was  fatal  to  the  republic  of  Rome. 

If  the  idea  of  resident  and  retained  sovereignty  be  revived, 
then  there  may  be  hope  of  a  return  to  the  practice  of  the 
simple  virtues  and  to  the  modest  honesty  which  are  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  If  the 
idea  of  surrendered  and  conferred  sovereignty  be  continued, 
then  the  Union  will  fall  to  pieces  and  a  multitude  of  inde- 
pendent States  win  take  its  place,  or  an  armed  autocracy  will 
rule  with  imperial  power.  If  the  present  generation  do  not 
inaugurate  the  reform  they  will  see  the  change.  Let  eyes  be 
wide  open  and  choice  be  deliberate. 

There  is  a  singular  omission  in  the  Constitution.  It  contains 
no  provision  against  the  passage  by  Congress  of  unconstitu- 
tional acts.  If  the  president  veto  an  unconstitutional  act. 
Congress  can  pass  it  over  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  As  if 
there  were  constitutionality  in  numbers.  The  act  will  go  into 
immediate  force,  and  it  may  be  years  before  the  Supreme 
Court  has  an  opportunity  of  passing  upon  its  constitutionality. 
In  the  meantime  it  may  have  become  such  an  integral  part  of 
governmental  life  and  activity  that  political  forces  will  be 
arrayed  in  its  support  to  the  preventing  of  a  declaration  of 
unconstitutionality.  Certainly,  when  the  chief  executive  has 
declared  an  act  to  be  unconstitutional,  legislation  should  halt 
till  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  obtained. 

The  few  thoughts  of  this  paper  have  not  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, nor  are  they  presented  fuUy,  or  in  logical  sequence. 
The  paper  is  an  invitation  to  others,  whose  lives  may  have 
been  as  quiet  as  the  writer's,  to  set  about  considering  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  country's  system  of  government. 
A  study  of  the  Constitution  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  private 
individual  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prominent  statesman.  Every 
citizen  of  the  Union  has  equal  right  in  the  governing  of  his 
country.  If  he  do  not  choose  to  exercise  the  right  but  leave 
the  management  of  afEairs  to  the  ignorant,  the  foolish,  and  the 
venal,  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  the  sequence  be  to  him- 

seK  and  to  others  disaster  and  ruin. 

D.  Cady  Eaton. 
New  Haven,  Aug.  26th,  1890. 
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Akticle  v.— WtlAT  TECHNIQUE   DOES  FOR  A 
PICTURE. 

Fbom  the  pamter's  standpoint,  technique  refers  immediately 
to  the  manner  of  handling  a  pictm^.  In  painting  on  canvas, 
technique  has  an  importance  equivalent  to  spelling  and  gram- 
mar in  writing  on  paper. 

In  a  good  picture,  this  same  technique  must  be  subject  to 
approved  laws,  just  as  an  Article  intended  for  publication 
must  be  written  according  to  established  rules. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  genuine  pictorial  art  requires  cor- 
rectness of  technique,  it  is  also  true  that  this  quality  has  been 
over-estimated,  and  has  been  allowed  too  great  individual  con- 
sequence. As  was  only  natural  to  expect,  the  French  school 
with  its  unexcelled — ^probably  unequalled — drawing  and  bril- 
liant color  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  technique  craze.  Intoxi- 
cated with  the  new  power,  largely  of  its  own  creation,  and 
revelling  in  a  veritable  excess  of  hand  facility,  for  a  time 
matter  was  allowed  to  over-shadow  mind — ^hand  work  out- 
ranked brain  work — as  if,  in  an  Article,  scholarly  attainments 
could  be  replaced  by  f  aidtless  spelling  or  the  latest  flourish  in 
penmanship.  And,  as  was  to  be  expected,  later  on,  there  came 
a  sober  reaction.  But  meanwhile,  to  what  masterly  shaQow- 
ness  extravagant  technique  could  straightway  lead  was  exhib- 
ited in  the  world-famous  and  technically  wonderful  representa- 
tions of  lif  OHsize  peasant  women  hoeing  cabbages ! 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  ardent  students — serious 
and  conscientious — who  venture  to  ignore  technique  delibe- 
rately. They  imagine  that  to  draw  in  color  is  to  paint ;  and 
that  with  knowledge  of  drawing,  nature  may  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  pictorial  works  of  art.  They  abandon  original  and 
artistic  impression  to  the  flimsy  expression  of  incompetent  and 
more  or  less  sappy  sentiment — as  if  a  serious  essay  were  writ- 
ten with  phonetic  spelling — and  thus  they  invite  misfortune 
with  the  bitterest  disappointments. 

In  the  schools  of  painting,  tradition  from  all  ages  has  handed 
down  valuable  formulse  of  technique.  The  existence  of  these 
VOL.  xvu.  d6 
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formulae  emphasizes  to  every  degree  of  natmul  gifts  the  folly 
of  midertaking  to  teach  itself  to  paint.  Even  if  exceptional 
geninSy  with  lavish  waste  of  time,  conld  accomplish  the  impos- 
sible— cvA  bono  t 

As  an  instance  of  technique,  and  prominent  in  the  precious 
list,  we  may  mention  a  cnnning  method  of  carefully  painting 
some  portion  of  an  object  with  the  last  reserve  of  strength 
and  realism,  but  intentionally  leaving  some  other  portion  of  the 
silhouette  to  appear  weak,  vague,  and  indistinct — seemingly 
unfinished. 

This  form  of  technique  specially  produces  pictorial "  strength." 
This  quality,  thus  astonishingly  developed,  is  tempered  by  and 
combined  with  an  all-pervading,  atmospheric  softness  that 
heightens  the  effect  without  weakening  the  strength.  Thus  is 
offered  a  suggestion  that  the  on-looking  eye  eagerly  accepts. 
It  welcomes  the  painter's  invitation  and  never  faUs  to  enjoy 
imaginary  work  with  him  in  finishing  the  picture. 

Then,  too,  painters  know  that  in  absolute  high  light,  nearly 
every  variety  of  outline  shows  gaps  and  breaks.  The  contour 
easily  loses  itself  in  the  background  and  melts  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  is  an  effect  that  constantly  recurs  in  portraiture. 
In  various  high  lights  or  in  strong  refiexions,  on  the  roundest 
cheek  from  the  eye-socket  to  the  chin  curve  there  may  appear 
no  positive  outline ;  or,  perhaps  an  ear  may  have  no  well-de- 
fined top,  nor  is  it  anything  unusual  for  only  the  strong  and 
the  half  tones  in  the  hair  to  plainly  shape  themselves  against 
whatever  may  be  behind  them. 

And  so  on  indefinitely. 

Students  intending  to  seriously  study  art  but  who  are  now 
deluding  themselves  with  the  belief  that  hard  work,  without 
instruction,  can  teach  them  what  is  needful  for  success,  may  be 
assured  that  they  are  gravely  mistaken — ^that  they  are  pitiably 
in  error.  They  may  be  likened  to  the  traveler  in  a  strange 
land  who  declines  to  walk  with  an  experienced  guide  along 
well  made  roads  leading  to  well  known  centres  of  interest,  but 
who,  in  thicket  and  swamp,  prefers  to  break  for  himself  a  path 
leading  whither  he  knows  as  little  as  where  he  is  actually 
floundering. 
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Verbal  speUing  appears  plainly  in  type  and  may  be  eelf- 
tanght. 

Pictorial  spelling  or  technique  is  not  to  be  put  in  type.  It  is 
also  far  from  being  either  plain  or  simple,  but  is  countless  and 
complex.  Skillful  instruction,  however,  provides  short  cuts  to 
desirable  effects  that  the  self-taught  student  must — ^at  the  best 
— slowly,  probably  never  as  well  re-discover. 

Lack  of  this  instruction,  with  inadequate  technical  knowl- 
edge, explains  the  reasons  why  the  experienced  eye  is  so  often 
offended. 

Ignorance  of  spelling  seldom  attempts  to  write  a  book. 
However,  if  the  effort  should  be  made,  the  phonetic  outcome 
is  easy  to  foretell.  But  ignorance  of  technique  is  more  brazen 
and  less  modest.  Art-struck,  it  sticks  at  nothing!  Perspec- 
tive, color,  atmosphere,  technique,  are  as  if  they  were  not ! 

The  net  result — a  phonetic  picture  1 

Ability  to  reproduce  faithfully  these  and  numberless  techni- 
cal effects  is  by  no  means  easily  acquired.  Sketchy  and  sug- 
gestive, it  demands  a  touch  at  once  light  and  firm.  This  touch 
is  the  harvest  of  honest,  hard  work.  By  its  aid,  these  seeming 
accidents  are  constantly  introduced  with  the  happiest  result. 

F.  Wayland  Fbllowbs. 
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UNIVERSITY     TOPICS. 


Abticlk  VI.— YALE'S  NEEDS. 

Report  of  the  President  of  Yale  University  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber Slst,  1889.    Tuttle,  Morehouae  &  Taylor,  1890.    8vo,  pp.  76. 

The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Yale  TTniversity, 
presented  to  the  Corporation  in  May,  demonstrates  the  need  of 
more  than  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars  to  put  the  insti- 
tution on  a  fair  working  basis.  The  estimate  of  the  President  is 
within  reasonable  limits.  Twice  the  amount  which  is  so  stated 
could  be  wisely  used  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity. A  University  like  Yale  is  a  living  thing.  There  is 
nothing  dead  about  it.  It  is  under  a  positive  law  of  growth.  If 
it  is  to  have  a  survival,  it  must  have  progress.  If  its  death  is 
decreed,  it  can  remain  as  it  is  and  be  buried  under  its  own  ruins. 

But  no  one  expects  Yale  to  die.  The  two  hundred  years  of  its 
life  are  prophetic  of  its  future.  The  glory  of  its  past  is  as  shadow 
compared  with  the  brilliancy  of  its  future.  It  is  here  for  the 
Nation  and  for  the  Race. 

The  advance  which  has  already  been  made  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Dwight  may  indicate  the  splendid  accelera- 
tion which  will  be  seen  if  sufficient  means  are  furnished  to  aid 
and  gratify  the  Faculties  and  the  Corporation.  Yale  should  take 
and  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  strong  Universities  of  the 
country.  We  hear  of  endowments  of  twenty  millions  and  fifty 
millions  for  the  planting  of  new  institutions,  the  regal  gifts  of  indi- 
viduals. But  money  is  not  all.  History  reckons  for  something. 
The  noble  and  worthy  past  is  an  endowment.  The  love  and  loy- 
alty of  a  great  body  of  Alumni  aggregate  a  treasure  of  unesti- 
mated  value.  The  accumulations  of  learning,  of  sentiment,  of 
biography,  of  scientific  successes,  of  reverence,  of  great  and  hal- 
lowed memories,  belong  to  foundations  that  count  the  centuries 
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past.  Ab  muBhroomfl  to  the  oak  are  new  institntionB  to  the  old. 
The  new  have  yet  to  demonstrate  their  right  to  live.  Their 
worthiness  is  to  be  proved. 

Yale  stands  with  an  acknowledged  right  to  be.  So  standing,  it 
must  have  nurture.  It  claims,  with  the  free  suffrages  of  all  its 
Alumni  who  are  observers  in  all  the  world,  with  the  decided  ap- 
proval of  citizens  who  recognize  it  as  the  chief  glory  of  the  city 
wherein  they  dwell,  munificent  support,  large  endowments,  which 
will  enable  the  University,  in  all  its  Schools  and  Departments,  to 
fulfill  the  service  for  which  it  exists.  These  should  be  generously 
supplied. 

We  do  not  make  much  of  the  cry  of  crises.  It  is  commonly  a 
cheap  appeal.  But  if  we  look  at  the  state  of  the  case,  exactly  as 
it  is,  it  must  be  fairly  acknowledged  that  this  is  a  critical  time  in 
the  history  of  the  University.  We  have  reached  a  conjunction 
such  as  we  have  not  heretofore  known  in  that  history.  All  the 
past,  and  especially  the  recent  past,  has  led  on  to  it.  The  growth 
of  two  centuries  has  come  to  this  culmination.  And  now  a  mag- 
nificent future  opens  before  us.  Are  we  in  a  condition  to  meet 
it  ?  Have  we  the  means,  as  we  have  the  men,  to  command  suc- 
cess? 

The  needs  are  great.  Five  millions  of  money  are  not  too  much 
for  the  actual  wants  of  the  University  at  the  present  moment. 

First  and  foremost  of  all,  the  meager  salaries  of  our  working 
faculties  need  to  be  increased.  This  is  patent  to  all  observers. 
Loyalty  to  Tale  and  love  for  the  fine  work  that  these  men  are 
doing,  may  keep  them  still  with  us.  But  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that.  They  should  have  far  more  than  they  are  receiving, 
and  other  institutions  are  ready  to  give  them  more.  It  is  a  dis- 
credit to  the  University  that  they  are  permitted  to  do  for  us  what 
they  are  doing  at  such  deplorably  small  remuneration. 

Without  dwelling  particularly  upon  the  manifold  needs  of  the 
University,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  impressed  by  a  glance  at  some 
of  them  in  a  simple  enumeration  :  Provision  for  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  professors  who  are  absolutely  wanted  in  the 
growth  of  the  different  departments  ;  funds  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  for  several,  if  not  for  all,  of  the  schools  of  the 
University,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  apparatus  for 
more  efficiency  in  work  ;  funds  for  the  founding  of  scholarships, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  of  new  discoveriei^ 
and  for  the  purchase  of  valuable  illustrative  collections  in  the 
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fields  of  natural  science  and  of  art ;  funds  also  for  the  larger 
endowment  of  the  various  schools. 

Then  there  is  need  of  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  We  want  four  times  the 
room  that  there  is  in  the  present  Campus.  All  the  land,  which 
is  not  now  owned  by  the  Corporation,  bounded  by  Chapel,  Col- 
lege, Orove,  and  York  streets,  should  be  secured.  Besides  the 
eighteen  buildings  upon  the  Campus  proper,  there  are  now  upon 
this  land  the  noble  structures  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  Pea- 
body  Museum,  the  old  Gymnasium,  the  Kent  Laboratory,  the 
Sloan  Laboratory,  and  the  foundations  of  the  new  Gymnasium. 
The  house  of  the  President  also  stands  upon  this  property. 

The  Sheffield  School  seems  to  be  permanently  located  upon  the 
ample  grounds  which  belonged  to  the  mansion  of  the  Sheffield 
family,  bounded  by  Hillhouse  avenue,  Grove,  Prospect,  and 
Trumbull  streets.  Eventually  it  may  need  room  toward  the 
southwest  to  meet  the  other  departments  of  the  University. 

This  land  is  constantly  rising  in  value  and  should  be  secured  at 
present  comparatively  low  prices.  The  territory  is  not  too  large 
for  the  coming  demand.  Compared  with  the  broad  acres  of  other 
institutions  it  seems  to  be  but  a  meager  domain  for  our  uses. 
Twice  the  number  of  buildings  which  we  now  have  would  occupy 
the  whole  of  it.  Purchased  now,  the  rental  of  the  dwellings 
upon  it  would  yield  an  income  to  the  University  until  the  room 
was  absolutely  demanded  for  its  own  growth.  Three-fourths  of 
all  the  buildings  of  the  University  to-day  have  been  erected  since 
the  writer  was  matriculated  at  Yale.  Future  growth  can  be 
partly  calculated  from  the  progress  of  the  past. 

Since  the  recent  demolition  of  the  old  Laboratory  and  the  old 
Cabinet  building,  lately  the  Reading  Room,  we  can  begin  to  see 
what  the  beauty  of  the  Campus  will  be  when  the  other  old  build- 
ings shall  in  like  manner  be  razed  and  removed.  It  is  worth  the 
while  now  to  stand  in  front  of  the  Hyperion  and  look  along  the 
elm-shadowed  avenues  past  the  Art  School,  the  new  Library,  the 
old  Library,  D  wight  Hall  and  Alumni  Hall,  to  Durf  ee.  It  is  already 
an  exhilarating  prospect.  Clear  the  entire  space  and  multiply  it 
by  four,  and  let  the  Colleges  cover  the  areas  hereinbefore 
alluded  to,  and  we  shall  have  something  to  be  proud  of.  The  pro- 
vision reminds  one  of  the  beautiful  quadrangles  of  Oxford,  the 
scholastic  enclosures  within  which  are  the  studies  and  dormitories 
of  students,   dining  halls,   elegant    chapels  and  libraries,  and 
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attached  to  which  are  the  cultivated  gardens,  with  retired  spots 
for  solitary  walks  and  thought,  the  haunts  of  scholars,  the  re- 
treats of  the  muses.  "New  College"  is  nearly  five  hundred 
years  old.  "  University  College  "  was  founded,  as  is  said,  by  King 
Alfred,  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  tower  of  "  Magdalen  College" 
was  built  by  Wolsey.  There  you  see  the  house  where  Tyndale 
lived.  There  Addison,  Hamden,  Gibbon  were  educated.  Pass- 
ing through  the  (Jourt  you  may  stroll  along  "  Addison's  Walk," 
by  the  banks  of  the  little  Cherwell,  under  the  shadowy  old  trees. 
"Christ  Church  "  was  founded  by  Wolsey  and  in  the  Court  is  a 
statue  of  that  liberal  patron  of  learning. 

So  would  we  see  our  University  expanding  and  beautified,  the 
Oxford  of  America,  gathering  renown  with  age,  adorned  in  its 
outer  walls,  and  enriched  with  liberal  learning,  the  nursery  of 
science  and  the  home  of  scholars. 

BXTRDETT   HaBT. 

Sept.,  1890. 
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Abticlb  L— CONNECTICUT  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  Record  of  Connecticut  Men  in  the  Military  and  NavcH 
Service  during  the  War  of  the  Hevolutiony  1776-1783. 
Edited  by  Hknby  P.  Johnston,  A.M.,  under  authority  of 
the  Adjutant-General  of  Connecticut.    Hartford,  1889. 

The  noble  and  efficient  support  which  the  State  of  Connec 
ticut  gave  to  the  Revolutionary  cause  has  been  so  generally 
recognized  by  our  historians — ^as  during  the  contest  it  had  been 
repeatedly  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  "Washington  him- 
self— that  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  would  seem  to  attach 
to  the  record,  lately  published,  spreading  out  the  exact  details 
of  that  service  and  amply  verifying  whatever  has  been  said  of 
it.  This  record  is  a  possession  the  State  may  well  be  proud  of. 
It  is  at  once  a  monument  and  a  history — a  monument  to  great 
action,  and  a  history  which,  though  dealing  in  prosaic  and  sta- 
tistical features,  reaches  down  at  least  to  the  identity  of  the 
men  it  commemorates.  We  have  here  something  like  a  per- 
sonality, something  very  real.  Here  are  the  names  of  those 
who  fought  for  liberty  and  law  and  right,  the  "sires"  them- 
selves who  had  a  vivid  consciousness  that  they  were  laying 
VOL.  xvn.  27 
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truer  foundations  for  posterity  to  build  on.  Here  are  their 
military  organizations — ^their  companies  of  minute-men  and 
volunteers,  their  levies,  their  troopers,  their  militia,  their 
marines  and  privateersmen,  and  their  soi-ely-tried  but  faithful 
and  soldierly  Continentals.  Here  are  the  evidences  of  service 
— the  muster-rolls  with  dates  of  enlistment  and  discharge,  and 
records  of  promotion  and  casualties.  Here  are  indicated,  in 
many  cases,  the  lines  of  march  in  different  campaigns,  the 
camping  grounds,  the  winter  quarters,  the  soldiers'  pay  and 
rations  (more  often  the  lack  of  them),  the  punishments  inflicted, 
and  the  routine  of  daily  duty.  Here  are  lists  of  men  who 
fought  on  well  known  fields — ^the  men  who  turned  out  in  the 
Lexington  alarm,  who  captured  Ticonderoga,  who  marched  to 
Quebec,  who  helped  bring  Burgoyne  to  terms,  who  suffered  at 
YaUey  Forge,  who  fought  at  Germantown  and  Monmouth, 
who  stormed  Stony  Point,  who  were  massacred  at  Wyoming 
and  New  London,  and  who  marched  with  "Washington  to 
Yorktown  and  entrapped  Comwallis.  Here,  in  a  word,  is  the 
story  of  what  Connecticut  accomplished  in  the  Eevolution  as 
presented  in  official  formula  and  through  matter-of-fact  docu- 
ments, but  so  far  the  more  satisfactory. 

The  solid  value  of  such  a  record  lies  beneath  the  surface. 
Reading  "between  the  lines"  one  finds  much  more  than 
rosters  of  troops,  regimental  organizations,  or  notes  of  service. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  suggested  not  only  by  the  names  but  also 
by  their  grouping.  "We  seem  to  be  introduced  not  alone  to 
the  soldiers,  but  to  the  communities  and  population  of  that 
day,  and  are  brought  to  realize  more  impressively  the  full 
extent  of  the  State's  efforts.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded 
in  the  opening  pages  of  the  volume,  in  the  "  Lexington  Alarm 
List,"  where  the  names  are  entered  of  the  four  thousand  men 
who  responded  to  the  call  for  help  from  Massachusetts  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  The  list  is  given  by  towns — ^forty-eight 
being  represented — and  is  in  each  case  a  portion  of  the  town 
militia  enrollment.  Each  company  is  in  some  sort  the  town 
quota  for  that  special  service — a  voluntary  service  it  is  true, 
but  the  service  of  townsmen.  It  is  the  community  that  is 
interested  and  on  the  move.  It  is  the  uprising  of  the  towns. 
So,  too,  throughout  the  war  the  Continental  and  the  militia 
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rep^ents  were  apportioned  according  to  the  density  of  the 
population,  the  whole  being  equably  represented.  The  thirty 
thousand  names  on  the  rolls  (and  we  are  told  by  the  editor 
that  were  the  records  complete  the  number  would  rise  well 
towards  forty  thousand)  thus  represent  a  large,  respectable, 
well  defined,  and  accurately  distributed  proportion  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  the  State  during  the  years  of  the  Revolution. 
We  may  call  these  men  the  strength  and  body  of  the  State,  not 
a  fraction  or  a  draft,  but  essentially  the  State  itself  in  its  full 
outfit  for  the  emergency.  The  mass  of  the  citizens  had,  so  to 
speak,  been  "  mobilized,"  or  more  properly  had  mobilized  them- 
selyes  for  the  struggle — a  fact  as  remarkable  as  it  is  impressive. 
Clearly  the  population  of  Connecticut  had  thrown  itself  into 
the  war. 

The  individual  names  themselves  emphasize  this  relation  of 
the  State  to  the  contest.  Many  hundreds  of  them  can  without 
difficulty  be  identified  as  the  most  honored  and  respected  names 
in  the  Connecticut  of  that  day.  We  have  here,  as  stated  in  the 
preface  of  the  volume,  "  a  representative  body,  largely  descend- 
ants of  original  settlers,  including  all  elements  in  the  different 
communities — ^judges,  pastors,  lawyers,  physicians,  farmers, 
mechanics,  sailors,  laborers" — ^the  brains  and  very  bone  and 
sinew.  Nearly  everybody  seems  to  have  turned  out  for  some 
kind  of  service  at  some  period  of  the  war,  from  the  members 
of  the  Governor's  family  to  the  ploughman  and  the  negro. 
The  Governor  himself,  "Brother  Jonathan"  Trumbull,  at 
Lebanon,  was  doubtless  the  busiest  man  in  the  State.  His 
four  sons,  Joseph,  Jonathan,  John,  and  David  held  responsible 
positions  in  the  army.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Wyllys,  at 
Hartford,  remained  at  his  post  through  the  war  as  for  many 
years  before,  and  was  represented  in  the  field  by  his  three 
sons.  Koger  Sherman,  at  !New  Haven,  so  closely  identified 
with  the  Continental  Congress,  likewise  sent  three  sons  to  the 
army,  not  for  brief  terms  but  for  six  and  seven  years.  The 
ladies  of  his  household  could  have  had  but  little  male  protec- 
tion during  those  long  seasons  of  alarm  and  invasion.  Jabez 
Huntington,  wealthy  merchant  of  Norwich,  is  remembered  also 
through  his  three  sons,  the  General,  the  Colonel,  and  Captain. 
Family  after  family  sent  two  or  more  of  their   members. 
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"Old  Put'^  and  his  two  sons,  Generals  Wooster,  Spencer, 
Parsons,  Saltonstall,  Silliman,  Dyer,  Mead,  and  their  sons; 
the  Sedgwick,  Knowlton,  Tallmadge,  Meigs,  Hale,  Seymonr, 
"Walker,  Grosvenor,  Pinto,  Webb,  Humphreys,  Leavenworth, 
Hinman,  Chapman,  Selden  brothers ;  the  numerous  Lockwoods, 
Sheldons,  Elys,  Chesters,  Demings,  Cleavelands,  Chandlers, 
Grants,  Swifts,  Whitings,  Coits,  Stedmans,  Marcys,  Hubbards, 
Sumners,  Wolcotts,  Olcotts,  Elderkins,  Lymans,  Champions, 
Holmses,  Lyons,  Harts,  Shipmans,  Adamses,  Kussells,  Holts, 
Baldwins,  Welles,  Fitches,  Clarks,  Websters,  Porters;  the 
Wadsworths,  the  Terrys,  the  Sills,  the  Bacons,  the  BushneUs, 
the  Warners,  and  the  thousand  others,  with  names  more  or  less 
familiar  throughout  the  State  to-day,  tell  us  through  these  lists 
how  the  cause  was  taken  home  as  alike  individual  and  common 
to  alL  In  his  previous  monograph  on  "  Yale  in  the  Revolu- 
tion," Professor  Johnston  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  annals 
of  Connecticut  in  showing  that  the  educated  and  college  ele- 
ment contributed  its  full  proportion  of  energy  and  blood  to 
American  success  in  that  crisis ;  and  in  his  present  volume  we 
have  the  contribution  of  all  grades  and  classes  in  combination. 
Whoever  ventures  to  re-write  the  Revolutionary  history  of  the 
State  must  necessarily  build  up  on  the  basis  of  these  works, 
and  emphasize  the  important  points  to  which  attention  has 
been  called. 

Many  new  and  interesting  things  are  brought  out  in  this 
volume  and  vague  impressions  are  clarified.  It  appears  that 
in  point  of  military  capacity  Connecticut  ranked  as  the  fourth 
of  the  Thirteen  States — Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia having  larger  populations ;  but  in  view  of  her  proximity 
to  that  important  line  of  defence — the  Hudson  River  and 
Highlands — and  her  own  exposed  coast  and  that  of  Rhode 
Island,  her  actual  contribution  of  men  to  the  cause  exceeded 
her  proportion.  The  calls  upon  her  militia  were  constant,  and 
that  body  was  in  consequence  kept  in  an  excellent  state  of 
orfi^anization.  The  "  Continentals  "  or  the  regular  troops  from 
Connecticut — ^those  enlisted  for  "three  years  or  the  war" — 
were  organized  in  nine  infantry  regiments  and  one  of  cavalry, 
with  detachments  of  artillery,  artificers,  or  pioneers,  and  sap- 
pers and  miners.     These  troops  served  in  the  main  army  under 
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"WashiDgton  and  were  known  as  the  "Connecticut  line." 
After  1781  consoKdations  took  place.  As  to  service  in  the 
field  we  find  the  State  represented  in  all  the  principal  actions 
of  the  war  save  in  those  fought  in  the  extreme  south.  Her 
soldiers  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Long 
Island,  Harlem  Heights,  White  Plains,  Trenton  aod  Princeton, 
Quebec  and  Saratoga,  Germantown  and  Monmouth,  and  espe- 
cially distinguished  themselves  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point 
and  in  the  Yorktown  campaign. 

The  compilation  of  the  record  necessitated  the  examination 
of  widely  scattered  documents  and  a  close  familiarity  with  the 
Revolutionary  period  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  much  of  the  original  material  lies  outside  of 
the  State.  It  would  seem  possible  to  obtain  the  transfer  of 
what  the  government  at  Washington  possesses  to  the  State 
Library  at  Hartford,  and  the  hope  may  again  be  expressed  that 
the  valuable  "  Trumbull  Papers  "  in  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  may  sooner  or  later  be  deposited  at  the  same  center. 
It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  pubKcation  of  this  record  will 
stimulate  some  or  all  of  the  other  old  States  to  honor  the 
memory  of  their  Revolutionary  heroes  in  a  like  manner. 
Something  has  already  been  attempted  by  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  has  issued  a  volume  worthy  of 
the  subject.  The  remaining  States  doubtless  have  sufficient 
material  to  authorize  similar  publications.  We  could  have 
nothing  more  valuable  to  add  to  our  Revolutionary  lore,  as  it  is 
the  lack  of  these  official  records,  complete  or  incomplete,  that 
the  historian  feels  the  most  sensibly  in  the  treatment  of  that 
period.  Connecticut  may  congratulate  her  State  authorities 
on  what  they  have  contributed  in  this  direction.  Indeed,  as 
to  this,  no  other  State,  we  believe,  has  done  as  much  toward 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  her  historic  soldiery,  for  to  the 
Revolutionary  record  are  added  the  lists  of  the  men  who 
served  in  the  1812  and  Mexican  wars,  and  in  a  separate  and 
recent  volume  we  have  the  revised  and  practically  complete 
rosters  of  the  troops  of  the  Civil  war.  The  State  in  short,  has 
put  on  record  and  in  accessible  form,  the  names  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  of  her  citizens  who  have  turned  out  for 
patriotic  service  in  different  crises  since  1775. 
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Article  II.— THE  DEFENCE  OF  CHARLESTON  HARBOR 
IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

The  Defence  of  Charleston  Harbor^  Including  Fort  Sumter 
cmd  the  Adjacent  lalamda^  1863-1865.  By  John  Johnson, 
formerly  Major  of  Engineers  in  the  service  of  the  Confed- 
erate States.  With  Original  papers  in  Appendix,  full 
official  reports,  maps,  and  illustrations.  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Walker,  Evans,  &  Cogswell  Co.,  Publishers.  1890. 
Octavo  :■  pp.  276,  clxxxvi. 

In  this  monograph,  students  of  history  and  of  military  sci- 
ence have  a  volume  in  which  they  may  take  delight.  The 
subject  is  one  of  much  general  interest  as  well  as  of  military 
importance.  The  author,  the  Rev.  John  Johnson,  formerly 
Major  of  Engineers  in  the  Confederate  States  army  and  Engin- 
eer-in-charge  at  Fort  Sumter,  now  rector  of  the  venerable 
Saint  Philip's  church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  made,  as  he 
would  have  been  expected  to  make,  a  careful  study  of  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  the  action  of  either  party  in  the  novel  and  pro- 
tracted conflict,  and  he  has  the  further  qualification  of  having 
been  himself  a  responsible  participator  in  the  events  which  he 
describes.  This  last  qualification  may  commonly  be  counted 
upon  to  give  vividness  and  vraiserrMa/nce  to  narration ;  but  it 
is  not  always  a  condition  of  the  impartiality  and  candor  becom- 
ing to  history.  Therefore  it  is  proper  to  say  at  once,  and  with 
some  emphasis,  that  the  author's  treatment  is  remarkably  broad, 
dispassionate,  and  generous,  so  that  the  book  may  be  read  by 
one  who  was  a  participator  on  the  other  side,  in  this  particular 
conflict,  not  only  without  exasperation,  but  with  respect  and 
confidence. 

His  style  is  direct  and  vigorous,  and  it  is  properly  devoid  of 
those  qualities  which  suggest  an  effort  to  be  brilliant  and  pic- 
turesque instead  of  simply  accurate  and  just.  In  view  of  the 
temptations  presented  by  the  intensely  exciting  and  dramatic 
opportunities  of  the  theme,  the  absence  of  rhetorical  embel« 
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liflhment  is  constantly  felt  as  a  guarantee  of  trastworthiness. 
It  is  therefore  a  book  which  may  be  read  with  lasting  satisfac- 
tion as  well  as  with  current  interest.  While  it  is  suflSciently 
technical  to  be  useful  to  the  professional  soldier,  it  may  be 
wholly  understood  by  any  reader  who  will  look  up,  if  he  does 
not  know  them,  the  definitions  of  a  few  terms  peculiar  to  mili- 
tary science,  the  employment  of  which  could  not  be  avoided. 

It  is  a  marvellous  and  thrilling  story,  made  so  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  case  and  the  spirit  and  deeds  of  the  actors.  No  art 
of  rhetoric  can  add  much  lustre  to  the  simple  facts.  In 
Charleston  Harbor  the  conflict  of  arms  was  begun.  Upon 
Fort  Sumter  the  first  iron  hail  of  rebellion  was  poured,  which 
signalled  to  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  the  inevitable 
reality  of  a  dreaded  war.  After  a  bombardment  lasting  two 
days.  Major  Anderson  capitulated.  The  fiag  of  the  Union  was 
hauled  down,  and  in  its  place  the  flag  of  secession  was  raised  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1861.  From  that  date  until  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1865,  the  fort  was  occupied  by  military  forces  of  the 
Confederate  States,  During  the*  last  two  years  of  this  period 
it  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  bombardments, — it  might  almost 
be  said  a  continuous  bombardment, — exceeding  by  far  any  sim- 
ilar demonstration  of  the  destructiveness  of  cannon  since  artil- 
lery was  invented.  Twice  it  was  assailed  in  vain  by  storming 
parties.  Its  garrison  never  surrendered.  Finally,  its  evacua- 
tion was  compelled,  coincidently  with  the  evacuation  of  all  the 
supporting  defences  of  Charleston,  by  the  progress  of  General 
Sherman's  Western  army  through  South  Carolina,  and  was 
safely  accomplished.  The  weary  beseiging  army  and  navy 
then  took  quiet  possession  of  the  prize  which  their  united, 
tremendous,  protracted  struggle  had  failed  to  win. 

The  military  events  around  Charleston  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war  are  rapidly  sketched  ill  the  twenty-five 
pages  of  the  first  chapter ;  but  subsequent  operations,  after  the 
real  attack  and  defence  began,  are  narrated  with  ample  particu- 
larity and  admirable  clearness.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
narrative  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  Fort  Sumter 
and  its  outworks.  Battery  Gregg  and  Battery  (or  Fort)  Wag- 
ner, on  Morris  Island.  Wagner  was  the  object  of  two  teriflSc 
bombardments  followed  by  desperate  and  bloody,  but  ineflfec- 
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tual  assaulte.  When  General  Gilmore's  operations  had  made 
it  no  longer  tenable,  both  it  and  Battery  Gregg  were  abandoned 
on  the  night  of  September  6,  1863,  their  garrisons  escaping 
with  little  loss.  Thenceforth  the  works,  reconstructed,  were 
made  use  of  in  operations  against  Sumter.  One  or  two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  against  the  defences  upon  James 
Island,  lying  west  of,  and  nearer  the  city  than,  Morris  Island  ; 
but  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  get  a  lodgment  on  Sulli- 
van's Island,  forming  the  north  shore  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  upon  which  was  Fort  Moultrie  supported  by  a  double 
line  of  batteries,  all  mounting  about  eighty  guns  which  played 
an  important  part  in  the  repulse  of  every  naval  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter  and  protected  the  channel  by  which  blockade  runners 
passed  in  and  out. 

It  was  not  until  the  7th  of  April,  1863,  almost  two  years 
after  its  surrender  by  Major  Anderson,  that  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Union  forces  to  recapture  Fort  Sumter.  Then 
for  the  first  time  the  efficiency  of  the  class  of  ironclads  invented 
by  Ericson  was  seriously  tested  in  battle  with  a  casemated 
fort.  That  attack  failed ;  but  thenceforth  a  protracted  struggle, 
of  which  Fort  Sumter  was  the  immediate  and  Charleston  the 
ulterior  aim,  was  carried  on  by  land  and  sea.  This  attack 
and  defence  constitute  a  record  absolutely  novel  in  many  of 
its  conditions  and  methods,  and  esteemed  by  military  critics 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  war  for  valor, 
fortitude,  and  instruction.  The  story  of  the  part  borne  in 
it  by  the  attacking  party  has  been  told  in  many  forms,  official 
and  unofficial,  and  in  great  detail.  Concerning  the  action  and 
experience  of  the  defenders  no  full  and  just  account  has  been 
given  before ;  hence,  much  in  this  book  is  fresh  and  of  the 
nature  of  a  revelation.  The  masterly  skill,  the  arduous  labors, 
the  heroic  devotion  of  the  defenders  of  Sumter  now  first  ap- 
pear in  a  clear  light.  Whatever  error  we  may  attribute  to 
their  initial  motive,  the  soldierly  prowess  and  exhaustless  forti- 
tude of  that  garrison  will  be  forever  illustrious.  Heading  this 
calm,  succinct  record  of  their  experience,  it  is  quite  impossible 
not  to  be  proud  that  such  heroes  were  nourished  at  the  same 
historic  springs  of  patriotism  as  ourselves,  and  that  aU  who  sur- 
vive are  again  united  with  us  in  a  common  allegiance,  and  a 
common  devotion  to  the  honor  and  defence  of  one  country. 
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A  few  general  statistics  will  partially  indicate  the  fury  of  the 
ordeal  to  which  the  fort  was  subjected.  The  duration  of  the 
three  principal  and  eight  minor  bombardments  was  altogether 
157  days  and  116  nights.  But  for  a  period  of  123  additional 
days  and  nights  the  fort  was  under  fire,  interfering  more  or  less 
with  the  work  of  repair  and  reconstruction.  At  this  fort,  the 
site  of  which  was  a  made  island,  having  an  area  of  about  two 
and  a  half  acres,  the  interior  parade  having  an  area  of  about 
an  acre  and  a  quarter,  there  were  thrown  46,053  missiles  solid 
shot  and  shells,  a  large  proportion  of  them  having  a  bulk  and 
mass  greater  than  had  ever  before  been  used  in  warfare,  the 
estimated  total  weight  of  metal  being  3,500  tons.  In  the 
seven  days  of  General  Gilmore's  first  bombardment  (August 
17-23,  1863),  5,009  solid  shot  and  percussion  shell  were 
thrown  at  the  fort  from  batteries  out  of  range  of  its  guns.  Of 
these  4,364  struck  the  fort,  2,433  outside  and  1,931  inside,  and 
but  645  missed  the  mark.  The  casualties  were  1  killed  and  42 
woimded ;  but  the  fort  was  practically  demolished  as  an  ofien- 
flive  work.  From  this  time  its  garrison  was  obliged  to  endure 
all  artillery  attacks,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  without  firing  a 
shot  in  reply.  To  repair  damages  by  night  and  keep  the  flag 
flying  by  day  were  the  chief  labors. 

A  brief  passage  from  the  author's  account  of  this  bom- 
bardment has  some  features  of  special  interest  and  serves  to 
illustrate  his  style  in  description. 

"For  seven  days  the  breaching  batteries  of  General  Gil- 
more  were  served  vigorously  against  the  fort.  Their  ponder- 
ous missiles,  thrown  with  great  precision  of  aim  and  with  a 
range  beyond  all  precedent,*  had  well-nigh  done  their  work  of 
destroying  the  strong  artillery  post.  An  observer  from  its  bat- 
tered walls  could  watch  the  shot  and  shell  rising  from  little 
clouds  of  white  smoke  far  away  among  the  low  hills  of  Morris 
Island.  Sometimes,  two  or  three  in  sight  at  once,  they  would 
come  rushing  on  their  way,  and  as  they  neared  the  fort  would 
be  heard  hissing  and  tearing  through  the  air  straight  to  their 
mark — at  one  moment,  to  bury  themselves  far  within  the  solid 
masonry ;  at  another,  to  crush  the  mass  to  fragments,  sending 
up  clouds  of  dust  or  scattering  the  debris  to  the  winds  and 
waves.  So  charged  with  gases  did  the  ruined  heaps  become 
*  It  was  8,400  to  4,d00  yards. 
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that  one  could  see  the  smoke  escaping  slowly  from  the 
crevices  of  the  mass,  as  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  long  after 
the  force  of  the  shell  had  been  expended:  and  the  peculiar 
odor  of  the  percussion-powder  used  for  the  fuze-plug  of  the 
shell  so  pervaded  everything  that  the  air  in  the  fort  seemed  to 
be  entirely  composed  of  it.  One  singular  circumstance  attend- 
ing this  heavy  firing  of  the  first  bombardment  was  that,  owing 
to  the  great  distance  of  some  of  the  guns,  the  report  of  a  gun 
firing  a  shell  would  be  almost  merged  into  the  sound  of  the 
bursting  of  the  shell  itself  at  the  fort." 

This  recalls  an  experience  of  the  writer,  who,  during  one  of 
what  are  designated  by  Major  Johnson  the  "  lesser  bombard- 
ments," sat  for  several  hours  on  the  deck  of  the  monitor  "  Nan- 
tucket" with  its  captain,  Lieutenant-Commander  (now  Hear- 
Admiral)  Stephen  B.  Luce,  protected  by  the  whple  body  of 
the  turret  from  the  raking  fire  of  Fort  Moultrie  half  a  mile 
away,  and  keeping  a  record  of  the  elevation  of  the  gun, 
character  of  the  missile,  weight  of  firing  charge,  etc.,  for  eveiy 
discharge  of  our  artillery,  and  of  the  apparent  impact  and 
effect  of  each  projectile.  The  11  inch  and  especially  the  huge 
15  inch  spheres  could  be  plainly  discerned  and  followed  by 
the  eye,  during  their  curving  flight.  We  could  see  the  balls 
from  Moultrie's  guns  also  when  they  had  crossed  the  deck  and 
went  shrieking  and  ricochetting  along  the  surface  of  the  road- 
stead. Some  of  them  did  not  pass,  but  striking  the  turret 
made  deep  dents  and  broke  into  fragments.  One  struck  the 
deck,  making  a  considerable  open  rent  through  the  iron  plating 
and  its  several  inches  of  backing,  but  glanced  off.  That  the 
sensation  of  watching  the  flight  of  departing  compliments  of 
this  nature  is  less  trying  than  that  of  watching  approaching 
ones,  I  am  prepared  to  grant. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  this  valuable  work  is  made 
more  interesting  and  complete  by  an  abundance  of  maps, 
charts,  plans,  sketches,  and  portraits,  all  of  excellent  quality,  by 
a  calendar  of  events,  many  official  documents  and  reports  given 
in  full,  statistics  of  other  famous  defences  of  beleaguered  forts, 
accounts  of  ironclad  fleets,  and  a  full  index.  All  in  aU,  it  must 
be  ranked  in  the  best  class  of  contributions  to  the  history  of  our 
civil  war. 

WaLTBB  ALIjBN. 
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Article  HL— THE  SEPTEMBER  "POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY"  AND  MR.  WHITE  ON  "THE  WARFARE 
OF  SCIENCE,"  AND   MR.   HUXLEY   ON   ITS  LIGHT. 

In  the  September  Popvla/r  Science  Monthly^  in  what  Mr. 
White  is  pleased  to  call  the  "Warfare  of  Science,"  he  has 
reached  "  the  f aU  of  man "  and  kindred  topics.  In  the  same 
number  Mr.  Hnxlej  advances  as  his  ally  and  after  skirmishing 
all  along  the  line  delivers  his  main  assault  upon  the  Deluge. 

One  would  think  that  Mr.  White's  distinguished  abilities  and 
his  varied  successes  in  different  departments  of  thought  had 
fitted  him  for  the  role  of  peacemaker  instead  of  champion  of  a 
partisan  camp.  But  if  it  is  war  with  him  and  nothing  else,  so 
it  must  be.  Perhaps  these  two  gentlemen  fancy  that  between 
them  they  shall  soon  conquer  a  peace. 

In  manoBUvering  for  position,  we  first  call,  in  parliamentary 
language,  for  a  division  of  the  question.  Mr.  White  bundles 
together  the  bible  (we  note  however  his  exception  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  gospels),  Chaldean  legends,  Hesiod,  and  the 
authors  generally  of  Greek  and  Roman  myths,  and  proceeds 
with  his  warfare  as  if  they  were  all  one  thing.  We  do  not 
wish  to  attempt  the  defence  of  Chaldean  legends  or  the  Greek 
and  Roman  mythologists.  If  these  windmills  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  men  of  science,  let  them  charge  upon  them  by 
all  means,  with  all  their  might,  singly  or  in  couples.  And  if 
they  find  windmills  in  mediaeval  theology  we  say  the  same. 
We  are  not  particularly  concerned  with  the  result. 

But  we  have  a  word  to  say  in  regard  to  the  bible.  With 
what  eyes  can  Mr.  White  have  read  the  bible  not  to  have 
discovered  that  it  contains  not  the  doctrine  he  attributes  to  it 
and  combats,  but  precisely  his  own  doctrine  of  the  "  Rise  of 
Man."  There  is  no  doctrine  of  the  "  Fall  of  Man  "  in  the 
bible,  i.  e.  except  of  a  single  man.  And  his  misfortune  is  not 
called  a  "fall"  in  scripture  language.  The  fact  that  Adam's 
wife  was  involved  with  him  in  this  calamity  does  not  warrant  the 
use  of  the  plural  as  Mr.  White  uses  it.    Mr.  White  expresses 
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himself  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  men  according  to  the  bible 
enjoyed  a  "  primeval  period,"  i.  e.  a  period  of  a  first  age,  of 
innocence,  and  high  moral,  and  intellectual  development. 
Whereas  the  bible  really  represents  the  first  age  to  have 
been  one  of  such  unmitigated  barbarism  that  the  Lord  was 
obliged  to  sweep  them  all  oS  the  earth  and  make  a  new 
beginning.  As  to  their  condition  in  the  arts,  it  makes  them 
to  have  had  a  city  such  as  one  man  could  build,  to  have  had 
simple  musical  instruments,  some  knowledge  of  metals,  and  to 
have  been  able  to  build  a  big  covered  boat.  But  we  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  their  achievements  could  not  pass  for 
much  now-ardays.  After  the  flood,  the  bible  brings  man  on 
by  a  gradual  rise  till  it  leaves  him  in  the  midst  of  Greek  and 
Koman  civilization. 

How  Mr.  White  could  have  got  so  confused  as  to  the  camp 
he  was  fighting  in  does  not  appear,  imless  somehow  his  bible 
has  got  interleaved  with  Hesiod  or  some  of  that  ilk.  He  has 
been  very  much  in  the  position  of  a  general  campaigning  in 
Virginia  on  a  map  of  the  Netherlands.  Mr.  White  says  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  received  its  first  great  blow  from  the 
revelations  of  geology.  All  we  have  to  say  is  that  it  was  not 
the  bible  doctrine  of  the  fall.  The  biblical  account  of  the 
origin  of  evil  rests  upon  no  features  of  civilization  beyond 
gardening  and  fruit  picking,  without  which  of  course  the 
human  race  has  never  subsisted.  The  golden  age  of  the  bible 
is  as  far  from  the  Hesiodic  or  Satumian  age  as  the  last  future 
of  man  upon  earth  is  from  his  first  past,  which,  especially 
according  to  the  claims  of  science,  is  a  very  great  distance. 

In  anthropological  warfare,  we  know  it  is  possible  to  create 
a  panicky  feeling  by  much  reiteration  of  "  old  stone  age," 
"new  stone  age,"  "age  of  cave-dwellers"  (though  King  David 
was  for  a  time  a  cave-dweller),  "age  of  lake-dwellers,"  "beaten 
copper  age,"  "  bronze  age,"  and  "  iron  age."  Still  it  is  some- 
what reassuring  to  recall  that  we  are  having  a*  pretty  good 
time  ourselves  though  by  no  means  entirely  out  of  the  stone 
age.  Not  to  mention  other  instances  in  which  we  keep  hold 
of  the  stones,  all  our  metal  implements  are  sharpened  and 
polished  by  stone ;  and  in  the  preparation  of  food  from  cereals 
for  man  and  beast,  we  stiQ  hear  the  grinding  of  the  millstones. 
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thougli  the  steel  roller  ifi  fast  taking  their  place.  Probably, 
however,  we  have  all  passed  from  the  product  of  the  stones  to 
that  of  the  roUers  without  being  at  all  conscious  of  the  fact  at 
the  time.  If  the  world  should  suddenly  be  deprived  of  all 
metals,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  sources,  we  think  that  we 
should  again  make  a  very  lively  use  of  stones  and  be  very  glad 
of  them.  How  long  it  would  take  man,  even  at  his  present 
state  of  intellectual  development,  to  rediscover  ores  and  reinvent 
tools,  we  have  no  idea,  but  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a 
"  new  stone  age  "  most  certainly,  and  yet  "  man  would  be  man 
for  a'  that." 

But  the  bone  implements  I  Well  we  are  in  the  frequent 
use  of  a  bone  tool  at  the  desk,  and  if  we  should  attempt  to 
engrave  an  elephant  on  it,  we  are  quite  sure  the  result  would 
not  surpass  what  has  been  found  among  the  relics  of  prehis- 
toric man. 

Science  promises  us  an  aluminum  age  to  replace  that  of 
iron.  We  hope  the  promise  will  be  fulfilled,  and  that  right 
soon.  But  does  Mr.  White  expect  that  in  this  case  his  scien- 
tific successors  will  be  raised  to  a  plane  of  essentially  higher 
humanity  ?  And  whether  we  are  getting  in  all  respects  aliead 
of  our  remote  fathers  in  all  of  our  substitutes  for  stones  is  not 
quite  clear.  Certain  it  is  that  if  they  had  depended  upon 
perishable  materials  as  much  as  we  do  for  literature,  they 
would  have  left  us  much  more  in  the  dark  about  themselves 
than  they  have. 

But  Mr.  White  has  sought  for  ^^inspiration  and  true 
prophecy"  among  the  Latins  instead  of  the  Hebrews.  He 
quotes  the  famous  tooth  and  nail  passage  from  Lucretius  as 
giving  the  key  to  all  human  progress. . 

Now  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  modem  woman  who  works 
with  her  finger  tips  in  her  flower  garden,  and  that  other 
woman  who  sometimes  appears  in  our  morning  police  courts, 
had  their  prototypes  in  that  far  off  time.  But  that  the  man 
of  the  period  did  not  lay  about  him  with  some  more  efficient 
weapons  we  refuse  to  believe.  For  the  minds  of  the  stone  age 
did  set  on  foot  some  very  fair  poetry  of  their  own  about  Old 
Thor  and  his  hammer,  which  makes  us  believe  that  man 
always  knew  enough  to  set  a  handle  to  his  stone  if  he 
wished  to. 
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In  his  Part  II.,  in  the  October  magazine,  Mr.  White  developg 
his  doctrine  which  is  implied  in  Part  I.,  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  man  has 
made  a  uniform  rise  from  "  low  and  brutal  beginnings."  Here 
we  take  issue  with  him.  But  it  is  possible  that  we  are  not 
thinking  of  the  same  things  when  we  apply  the  terms  "  low" 
and  "  high "  to  human  nature  and  condition.  We  hold  that 
many  a  dweller  in  tent  and  cabin  is  higher  in  the  human  scale 
than  an  important  fraction  of  the  population  of  London  and 
New  York ;  although  we  know  that  by  a  standard  of  brick 
and  iron,  the  verdict  would  be  diflEerent.  In  fact,  plain  or 
forest  has  never  shown  such  low  and  brutal  savagery  as  do  the 
large  cities  of  this  civilized  age. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  confident  that  the  hypothesis,  that 
man  came  upon  the  earth  at  such  a  grade  that  the  adjectiveB 
"  brutal "  and  "  bestial "  could  properly  be  applied  to  him,  is 
thoroughly  unscientific.  In  the  succession  of  nature  each 
species  appears  at  the  first  with  its  normal  constitutional 
powers  and  functions  in  perfection  as  compared  with  their 
subsequent  unfolding.  It  was  long  a  standing  objection  to 
evolution  that  there  was  no  shading  in  nature,  and  no  pointing 
backward  to  the  conditions  of  the  races  that  had  preceded. 
We  believe  this  to  have  been  true  of  the  advent  of  man,  that 
he  came  upon  the  scene  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  aU  his  noble 
constitutional  qualities.  A  being  designed  for  self-culture 
certainly  did  not  come  possessed  of  the  results  of  that  culture, 
but  with  all  the  potencies  requisite  for  it.  And  his  first  lapse 
into  evil  could  not  have  been  attended  with  the  damaging 
reaction  of  ages  of  the  practice  of  that  evil. 

We  do  not  believe  that  man  appeared  so  low  down  that  he 
could  get  no  lower,  but  that  he  always  had,  as  he  has  to-day, 
the  power  of  choice  between  "upward"  and  "downward." 
Here  comes  in  the  very  simple  matter  of  the  biblical  "  FalL" 
Man  could  not  be  upon  the  earth  a  single  day  without  moral 
choices.  Unfortunately,  as  we  say,  he  chose  the  downward 
very  early,  and  in  that  march  carried  his  posterity  with  him. 
Thereby  he  lost  the  potency  that  was  in  him  to  dominate  the 
repulsiveness  of  animal  death  and  to  convert  it  into  a  bright 
euthanasia.    And  he  compelled  the  substitution  of  the  slow 
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and  painf nl  rise  by  self -culture  and  care  for  the  spontaneous 
upward  growth  of  holiness. 

But  man's  distinctive  qualities  are  not  physical,  but  moral 
and  spiritual.  We  believe  therefore  that  man  came  upon 
earth  with  the  full  possession  and  exercise  of  these  qualities. 
And  so  far  as  civilization  is  concerned,  though  we  do  not 
suppose  his  condition  to  have  been  precisely  that  attributed  by 
scientists  to  the  stone  age,  it  might  just  as  well  have  been 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  stone  as  of  gold  and  silver. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  a  science  of  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  of  the  natural,  even  if  some  naturalists  cannot  comprehend  it 
It  is  based  upon  assured  facts  of  human  nature  and  action. 
Among  these  facts  is  the  very  noteworthy  one  that  to-day 
among  the  most  degraded  tribes  a  frequent  and  rapid  rise  of 
individuals  is  witnessed  from  an  hereditary  barbarism  to  the 
true  spiritual  nobility  of  civilized  and  christianized  man.  This 
is  no  evolution  by  social  forces  of  a  new  nature  but  merely  an 
awakening  of  what  has  lain  dormant.  See  for  example  the 
firmness  of  Christian  converts  in  Central  Africa  in  recent  days. 
Now  this  persistent  potency  must  have  been  a  function  at  tiie 
first  in  active  exercise. 

Few  will  deny  that  man  is  a  being  capable  of  receiving  a 
revelation  from  the  Deity.  And  if  capable  now  he  always  has 
been.  Those  who  believe  in  God  see  alike  in  man  and  in  God 
the  strongest  possible  presumption  that  God  would  and  did 
make  an  original  revelation  of  Himself  to  his  creature  man. 

In  his  wanderings  over  the  earth,  in  his  yieldings  to  the 
allurements  of  nature,  he  has  often  lost  the  traces  of  this 
revelation  so  as  to  make  it  perhaps  unrecognizable,  but  never, 
we  believe,  has  he  lost  it  entirely  through  all  his  races  and 
tribes,  no  matter  through  how  many  ages  he  has  come  down 
from  a  far  off  Paradise. 

We  believe  in  retrogression  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
Mr.  White  seems  to,  and  of  a  somewhat  different  kind.  We 
think  the  ^'  Puritan "  would  have  been  immensely  amused  at 
the  idea  of  being  cited  as  an  instance  of  lapse  from  and 
recovery  to  civilization.  The  writer  being  a  direct  descendant 
of  Elder  Brewster  of  the  Mayflower  has  never  received  any 
such  tradition  along  his  line.    But  being  himself  a  Pilgrim 
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and  not  strictly  a    Puritan,  he  leaves  the    settlers    aronnd 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Nevertheless  that  "emigration  tends  to  barbarism"  under 
certain  conditions  is  indisputable ;  and  we  all  know  of  certain 
very  curious  facts  in  that  direction,  in  connection  with  the 
early  settlement  of  our  country,  of  lapses  from  civilization 
without  recovery.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fence  of 
Christianity  around  that  vine,  the  stock  would  have  sent  out 
wild  shoots  on  a  much  larger  scale  doubtless.  And  to-day 
there  is  a  large  population  in  what  is  called  the  region  of 
mountain  whites  at  the  south,  which  has  undeniably  degener- 
ated below  the  stock  or  stocks  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  if 
Christian  influences  were  to  be  entirely  removed  thence  instead 
of  being  tenfolded,  as  they  ought  to  be  immediately,  there  is 
not  iron  enough  among  them,  including  their  rifles,  to  save 
them  from  becoming  in  a  few  generations  as  wild  men  aa 
Columbus  ever  discovered.  Indeed  we  regard  Christianity  aa 
the  important  differentiating  factor  in  the  result  between  the 
pre-historic  and  the  historic  settlement  of  this  continent. 

The  examples  Mr.  White  adduces  of  speedy  recovery  to 
civilization  after  being  ejected  from  its  pale  all  belong  to  the 
Christian  age,  and  Christianity  was  always  at  least  a  powerful 
adjunct  in  their  new  advance.  But  the  ages  in  question 
enjoyed  no  such  help,  and  hence  were  left  under  the  power  of 
enticing  or  harsh  nature  without  and  a  corrupted  moral  nature 
within.  In  connection  with  the  first  spread  of  man  over  the 
globe,  where  nature  was  profuse  and  labor  not  a  necessity  for 
physical  comfort,  if  he  lost  a  certain  cohesion  of  population, 
and  failed  to  build  cities  barbarism  was  a  sure  result.  We  put 
Mr.  White's  uniformitarianism  of  human  progress  along  with 
the  uniformitarianism  of  certain  geologists.  The  witness  of 
the  ranges,  the  lavas  and  the  peaks  of  to-day  are  too  much  for 
it.  So  the  inequalities  of  human  condition  to-day  are  too  great 
for  Mr.  White's  theory.  Paleolithic  relics  here  and  there 
though  widely  scattered  cannot  prove  an  equal  contemporary 
development  or  want  of  development  over  the  globe.  As  weU 
might  the  stone  age  Columbus  found  here  be  cited  to  disprove 
the  European  civilization  from  which  he  came.  As  well 
might  a  burial  place  of  Stanley's  dwarfs,  in  a  subsequent  age> 
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be  cited  to  prove  that  in  this  age  mankind  had  only  reached 
the  development  of  a  very  small  skull.  It  may  hardly  be 
necessary  to  add  that  a  simple  style  of  life  which  could  leave 
no  permanent  architectural  remains  and  savagery  are  very 
different  things. 

We  are  not  conscious  of  any  special  prejudice  against  a  long 
stone  age.  Indeed  we  confess  that  we  rather  enjoy  contem- 
plating the  possibility  that  man  had  a  long  reprieve  from  some 
of  the  miseries  of  civilization,  the  wretched  life  of  our  mines, 
the  wars  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  of  Pinkertons  and  brickbats, 
and  the  boycotts  of  bricks  with  which  either  to  build  or  bat, 
yes,  even  before,  as  slaves,  men  were  compelled  to  pile  up  the 
pyramids.  Why,  bless  us  I  he  is  the  happy  man  to-day  who 
can  get  off  for  two  months  in  the  year  into  the  deepest  forest 
that  can  be  found,  and  live  as  nearly  according  to  the  canons 
of  the  stone  age  as  is  still  possible. 

In  his  Part  II.,  Mr.  White  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
poetry  of  Genesis  is  "  impressive,"  and  asks  us  to  rejoice  in  the 
difference  between  "  the  God  who  walked  in  the  garden  in  the 
cool  of  the  day "  and  the  God  of  the  New  Testament.  For 
our  part  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  the  Bible  all  reduced 
to  the  prose  of  the  New  Testament.  And  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  God  of  Samuel  and  the  Gh)d  of  the  Psalms,  does 
Mr.  White  rejoice  at  the  difference  between  the  sun  of  a 
cloudy  day  and  the  sim  of  a  clear  day?  Perhaps,  from  all  this 
doubt  and  confusion  about  the  prophets,  we  shall  be  the  more 
glad  that  '^  in  these  last  days  God  hath  spoken  unto  'i^^  by  his 
Son." 

Notwithstanding  our  disclaimer  at  the  first,  we  are  moved  to 
ask  Mr.  White  one  question  regarding  the  times  of  Hesiod  and 
the  mythologists.  Does  he  really  think  that  men  have  been 
rescued  from  lelief  in  Chaldean  legends,  Hesiod,  etc.,  by  the 
researches  in  natural  science?  Does  he  allow  no  power  to 
reason  unless  illuminated  by  natural  science  ? 

The  evolutionary  poets  of  the  past  busied  themselves  chiefly 
with  heaven  instead  of  earth,  with  gods  and  giants  instead  of 
men  and  monkeys.  But  was  their  work  ever  thought  to  be 
anything  other  than  poetry  ?  Poetry,  as  we  understand,  owes 
its  existence  to  a  natural  antithesis  to  prose  thought.  Prose 
VOL.  xvn.  28 
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thought  must  exist  before  the  birth  of  poetry.  But  mankind 
loves  the  imaginative.  It  idealises  life,  and  amuses  them.  It 
is  first  committed  to  letters.  Men  give  themselves  up  to  its 
fascination  without  much  thought  about  reality.  Nevertheless 
when  recalled  to  a  sober  verdict  they  recognize  it  as  imagina- 
tion. Reason  sits  calmly  as  judge  and  says  with  Socrates: 
"Search  among  Greeks  and  Barbarians,"  from  revelation  or 
from  science,  "  for  the  word  "  that  shall  give  us  the  truth. 

The  contemporaries  of  Hesiod  believed  him  just  as  the 
contemporaries  of  Dante  believed  him,  just  as*  the  contempo- 
raries of  Milton  believed  him,  and  just  as  we  believe  our  own 
poets  to-day. 

But  Mr.  Huxley !  Unlike  Mr.  White,  he  thinks  that  science 
has  let  in  light  enough  to  sweep  away  the  whole  fabric  of 
Christianity.  And  in  Genesis,  what  with  Mr.  White  is 
"  impressive  poetry,"  with  Mr.  Huxley  is  utter  fable.  Here  is 
a  lack  of  harmonious  cooperation  of  attack  in  the  "  warfare  of 
science."  Union  is  strength.  In  true  Homeric  style,  Mr. 
Huxley  boasts  himself  to  belong  to  the  "  enfanU  perdvs  of  the 
forces  of  science." 

He  has  much  to  say  of  historical  and  scientific  criticism. 
But  his  criticism  begins  and  ends  with  "is  it  true  or  is  it 
false."  His  only  standard  of  truth  seems  to  be  a  certain 
historic  realism.  Conceive  Mr.  Huxley  approaching  the  para- 
ble of  the  prodigal  son.  " Is  it  true  or  is  it  false?"  But  we 
forbear.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  greatest  story  teller  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  But  it  is  generally  admitted  that  no  one  has 
brought  more  truth  into  the  world  than  he. 

The  leading  question  at  present  with  regard  to  the  Old 
Testament  is,  how  much  of  the  parable  there  is  in  it.  The 
habit  of  constantly  looking  for  material  facts  in  natural  science 
does  not  seem  to  fit  a  man  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  treat 
such  questions.  Nature  is  a  great  and  wonderful  field,  but  the 
field  of  human  thought  is  greater.  The  successful  student  of 
natural  science  is  a  great  benefactor  of  his  race ;  but  he  who 
can  interpret  aright  the  thought  of  far  oS  ages  is  none  the  less 
a  great  benefactor.  Ancient  literature  can  best  be  interpreted 
by  men  who  have  made  letters  a  life-long  study,  just  as  Mr. 
Huxley  has  made  a  life-long  study  of  science.    And  if  the 
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literary  camp  is  not  kept  too  busy  in  defending  the  right  to 
exist  of  the  memorials  of  ancient  thought  against  the  doughty 
warriors  of  science,  they  will  probably  be  able  in  due  time  to 
give  the  world  a  satisfactory  account  of  their  contents.  The 
time  was,  and  not  very  far  back,  when  the  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  undeniably  in  historic  form  were  scouted 
in  the  name  of  historical  criticism,  but  these  are  now  well 
confirmed  and  understood.  A  correct  imderstanding  of  the 
remaining  portions,  we  doubt  not,  will  ere  long  be  reached. 

But,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  this 
result  will  not  be  reached  by  such  hands  as  Mr.  Huxley's.  He 
reminds  one  of  a  butcher  setting  himself  to  remove  a  cataract 
from  the  eye.  He  is  going  to  let  in  light !  If  he  has  such  a 
passion  for  clearness,  as  he  says,  he  would  better  confine 
himself  to  things  which  can  be  made  absolutely  clear,  as  many 
things  relating  to  very  ancient  letters  cannot.  In  their  time 
they  were  understood  and  did  their  work.  It  is  not  strange 
that  coming  down  through  ages  of  violence  and  ignorance  their 
original  character  should  have  become  more  or  less  obscure, 
and  be  often  mistaken.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  reproduce  all 
the  original  conditions,  and  see  things  exactly  in  their  first 
light.  It  requires  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere  question : 
"  Is  it  true  or  is  it  false  ?"  If  the  "  plagues  of  Egypt "  were 
illustrative  literature  instead  of  narrative,  the  account  none  the 
less  did  its  useful  work.  It  may  be  that  for  oral  transmission, 
in  the  main,  an  epic  style  was  the  best  in  which  to  convey  the 
truth  that  God  so  disturbed  the  Egyptian  State  that  the 
Hebrews  were  enabled  to  make  their  escape.  It  postulates  an 
historic  exodus  none  the  less.  The  question  does  not  become 
that  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  Bible,  nor  that  of  the  inspira- 
tion or  non-inspiration  of  the  Bible,  but,  as  we  have  intimated, 
of  the  character  of  the  literature  employed  for  the  instruction 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed. 

As  to  Mr.  Huxley's  discussion  of  Noah's  flood,  until  certain 
things  are  better  determined  concerning  it,  as  e.  g.  the  literary 
form  designed  by  the  original  author  or  authors,  its  geologic 
date,  its  relation  to  the  earliest  monotheism,  it  does  not  help 
very  much  to  say  that  water  will  run  down  hill  very  fast  over 
the  present  topographical  elevation  around  the  present  Ararat* 
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And  is  such  a  demonstration  historical  criticism?    We  may 
readily  admit  that  it  is  scientific,  for  it  is  based  on  gravitation. 

The  "flood  of  Noah"  was  certainly  better  arranged  to 
convey  moral  truth  than  that  of  Deucalion.  Suppose  that  this 
is  its  only  advantage  in  describing  the  facts  of  a  cataclysmal 
age ;  this  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  cast  away ;  and  whence  did 
this  diflEerence  come  ?  We  would  trust  Mr.  White  to  answer 
this  question  much  sooner  than  Mr.  Huxley. 

As  examples  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  literary  camp,  when 
it  enjoys  peace,  we  mention  President  Warren's  Arctic  JPara- 
dise.  We  do  not  propose  to  say  much  about  this,  but  the 
discoveries  in  paleontology  made  in  the  New  Siberia  islands 
and  elsewhere  somewhat  prepare  the  mind  for  it. 

But  in  1880,  Prof.  McWhorter  of  New  Haven  admonished 
the  men  of  science  that  they  had  not  yet  met  the  demands  of 
Genesis  in  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  man  upon  the  earth. 
He  places  the  advent  of  man  accorcUng  to  the  Bible  in  the  pre- 
Tertiary,  along  with  the  "  air-breathing  manmaals."  His  Article 
in  the  July  Prmcetan  Review  for  that  year  reads  much  more 
like  historical  or  scientific  criticism  than  Mr.  Huxley's.  But 
Prof.  McWhorter  was  a  clergyman  and  an  erudite  Orientahst. 

Another  clergyman*  and  a  miasiona/ry  who  has  had  rare 
opportunities  to  study  eastern  Uterature  makes  the  patriarchal 
genealogies  to  have  covered  a  period  of  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  years.  We  don't  claim  that  this  is  made  out  with 
perfect  "  clearness,"  but  we  are  struck  by  its  coincidence  with 
Prof.  Wright's  exploitation  of  the  Tertiary  age. 

Apropos  of  light.  "  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye,  but  if 
thine  eye  be  poor  how  great  is  that  darkness." 

Finally,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  again  from  Mr.  Huxley  to 
Mr.  White,  and  welcome  his  closing  words  as  the  meditation 
and  instruction  of  real  truth.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  say 
that  "  all  is  well  that  ends  well." 

Thos.  Stouohton  PoTwm. 

*  Crawford's  Patriarchal  Dynasties.    Richmond,  1878. 
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Abticlb    IV.  —  WEBSTER'S     INTERNATIONAL     DIC- 
TIONARY—ESPECIALLY ITS  PRONUNCIATION. 

If  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  may  be  regarded  as  a  representative 
Englishman,  Dr.  Noah  Webster  was  no  less  truly  a  representa- 
tive American.  Bom  in  Connecticut  in  1758 ;  descended,  on 
his  father's  side,  from  John  Webster,  who,  about  a  century 
before  (1656),  was  governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and, 
on  his  mother's  side,  from  William  Bradford,  who,  between 
1620  and  his  death  in  1657,  was  thirty  times  chosen  governor 
of  Plymouth  colony;  graduated  at  Yale  College  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  (1778),  having  been,  for  a  part  of  his  Junior 
year,  in  actual  service  under  his  father,  Capt.  Noah  Webster,  as 
a  volunteer  soldier  on  the  "alarm  list;"  he  breathed  the  air  of 
freedom  from  his  youth,  and  early  became  a  political  leader  in 
the  country.  It  waa  natural  that  he  should  be  self-reliant  and 
impatient  of  English  dictation.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
toryism  of  Johnson,  no  special  veneration  for  institutions  or 
modes  because  they  were  of  ancient  date  or  were  favored  by 
the  king  and  the  court.  He  looked  into  the  reasonableness  of 
things,  and  made  much  use  of  the  common  sense  which  formed 
a  considerable  part  of  his  inheritance.  He  was  therefore  not 
restrained,  by  any  deference  to  leaders  in  English  society  or  in 
English  universities,  from  rejecting  many  of  the  ideas  of 
Walker  as  well  as  of  Johnson ;  and  he  has  secured  for  himself 
and  stiU  retains  an  influence  second  to  that  of  no  other  lexicog- 
rapher, English  or  American. 

It  is  foreign  from  our  purpose,  in  this  notice  of  the  new 
edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  to  discuss  at  length  the  history 
of  English  lexicography,  or  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  or  the 
claims  of  any,  or  of  all,  actual  or  possible  rivals  of  an  older  or 
of  the  present  edition.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  there 
is  room  for  several  "standard"  dictionaries  of  the  English 
language  in  those  great  countries  whose  inhabitants  do  now,  or 
will  soon,  use  this  one  language,  which  has  at  the  present  time  a 
fairer  prospect  than  French,  or  German,  or  Volapiik,  or  any 
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other  of  becoming  the  universal  language  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.  And  we  fully  believe  also  that  the  pub- 
lishers have  not  unduly  magnified  their  office  in  naming  this 
weighty  and  comely,  but  not  costly,  volume  "  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary  of  the  English  Language."  This  present 
edition  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  that  which  was  issued 
sixty-two  years  ago,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  as  Webster's 
Dictionary.  For  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  we  here  give 
a  copy — word  for  word— of  the  title  page  of  the  first  edition : 
"An  American  Dictionabt  of  the  English  Language: 
INTENDED  TO  EXHiBrT,  I.  The  origiu,  affinities  and  primary 
significations  of  English  words,  as  far  as  they  have  been  ascer- 
tained. II.  The  genuine  orthography  and  pronunciation  of 
words,  according  to  general  usage,  or  to  just  principles  of  anal- 
ogy. III.  Accurate  and  discriminating  definitions,  with  nu- 
merous authorities  and  illustrations.  To  which  are  prefixed, 
An  Introductory  Dissertation  on  the  Origin,  History  and  Con- 
nection of  the  Languages  of  Western  Asia  and  of  Europe,  and  a 
Concise  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  By  Noah  Web- 
ster, LL.D.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  L  [Vol.  IL]  He  that 
wishes  to  be  counted  among  the  benefactors  of  posterity,  must 
add,  by  his  own  toil,  to  the  acquisitions  of  his  ancestors. — Ram- 
iter.  New  York:  Published  by  S.  Converse.  Printed  by 
Hezekiah  Howe— New  Haven.     1828." 

As  this  new  "  International  Dictionary  "  gives  the  prefaces  of 
its  three  leading  predecessors  which  have  borne  the  name  of 
Webster's  "American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language," 
we  shall  not  need  to  dwell  on  the  older  editions.  Dr.  Web- 
ster's second  edition  has  the  same  title  page  and  preface  as  his 
first  with  four  noticeable  difEerences.  1.  After  the  title  comes ; 
First  Edition  in  Octavo,  containing  the  whole  Vocabulary  of  the 
Quarto,  with  Corrections,  Improvements  and  several  Thousand 
additional  words.  2.  After  the  author's  name,  comes  a  list  of 
Societies,  American  and  Foreign  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
3.  The  "  General  Subjects  of  this  work  "  are  now  four,  instead 
of  the  three,  as  before :  I.  Etymologies  of  English  words, 
deduced  from  an  examination  and  comparison  of  words  of  cor- 
responding elements  in  twenty  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
n.  The   true   orthography  of  words,  as    corrected  by   their 
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etymologies.  III.  Pronunciation  exhibited  and  made  obvions 
by  the  division  of  words  into  syllables,  by  accentuation,  by 
marking  the  soimds  of  the  accented  vowels,  when  necessary,  or 
by  general  rules.  lY.  Accurate  and  discriminating  definitions, 
illustrated,  when  doubtful  or  obscure,  by  examples  of  their  use, 
selected  from  respectable  authors,  or  by  familiar  phrases  of  un- 
disputed authority.  4.  Instead  of  the  quotation  from  the 
Rambler,  etc.,  we  now  find  the  announcement :  New  Haven  : 
Published  by  the  Author.  Sold  by  Crocker  &  Brewster,  Bos- 
ton ;  F.  J.  Huntington  &  Co.,  New  York ;  Thomas,  Cowper- 
thwait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  Cushing  &  Brother,  Baltimore ; 
and  E.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Printed  by  B.  L.  Hamlen. 
1841. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Webster,  his  son-in-law,  Prof.  Chaun- 
cey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  became  the  editor-in-chief  of  Webster's 
Dictionaries.  Under  his  editorship  carefully  revised  editions, 
both  of  the  larger  or  "  Unabridged,"  and  of  the  octavo  Abridg- 
ment, were  published  in  1847 — ^the  former,  by  Messrs.  George 
&  Charles  Merriam,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  latter,  by  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  of  New  York.  This  octavo  abridgment  is 
here  noticed,  because,  originally  prepared  under  Prof.  Good- 
rich's supervision  in  1828-9  by  his  college  cotemporary  and 
friend,  long  widely  knovm  as  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  the 
lexicographer,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1811 
(the  next  after  that  of  Prof.  Goodrich  and  Gov.  Ellsworth,  both 
flons-in-law  of  Dr.  Webster),  it  di£Eered  from  the  larger  diction- 
ary in  several  important  particulars.  Its  words  were  originally 
divided  into  syllables  as  in  the  spelling  book ;  those  of  the 
larger,  not  imtil  the  edition  of  1841 :  its  notation  of  vowel 
sounds  was  considerably  unlike  that  of  the  larger  at  first,  but  the 
notation  of  sounds  in  the  latter  has  been  modified  from  time  to 
time,  and  much  improved  since  the  edition  of  1828 :  the 
abridgment  had  from  the  first  a  Synopsis  of  Words  differently 
pronounced  by  different  orthoepists,  which  was  not  introduced 
into  the  other  till  1864 :  it  had  originally  as  an  appendage, 
Walker's  "  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin 
and  Scripture  Proper  Names ;"  but  the  larger  dictionary  before 
1847  had  nothing  answering  to  this  or  to  the  other  lists 
long  familiar  in  the  supplements  of  the  "  Unabridged."    The 
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revision  of  1847  embraced,  or  ultimately  affected,  all  the 
editions  and  sizes  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  and  either  had,  or 
prepared  the  way  for,  the  introductory  and  supplementary 
matter  of  the  later  revisions ;  but  both  this  octavo  Abridgment 
and  the  "  Unabridged  "  edition  of  1847  were,  after  1864,  ahnost 
entirely  supplanted  by  the  various  editions  of  the  "  Unabridged," 
having  the  revision  of  1864  for  their  common  basis.  In  1889, 
however,  the  final  expiration  of  the  copyright  on  the  revision  of 
1847  tempted  certain  enterprising  publishers  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  to  make  use  of  the  good  name  of  "  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary,"  which  had  been  the  trademark  of  the 
publishing  house  in  Springfield  for  over  forty  years,  to  resusci- 
tate the  old  edition  of  1847,  and  republish  it,  with  the  date  of 
1890,  for  their  own  special  benefit,  without  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  or  the  rights  of  the  firm  of  G.  &  C.  Merriam  & 
Co.  But  recently  (Sept.  26,  1890)  Justice  Miller  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  decided  in  favor 
of  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  &  Co.,  and  ruled,  in  effect,  that 
this  obsolete  book  could  not  be  honestly  sold  as  the  genuine 
"  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  "  of  the  present  time. 

As  the  revision  of  1864  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers, 
easily  accessible  to  others,  and  succinctly  described,  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  in  its  preface  reprinted  in  the  new  volume,  we 
omit  any  formal  description  of  it  here,  and  would  now  say 
that  for  the  mass  of  the  reading  people  in  this  and  other 
English-speaking  nations,  as  well  as  for  most  of  those  who  are 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  all  names  and  grades  and  parts 
of  the  civilized  world  where  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  is  needed,  the  new  "  Webster's  International  Diction- 
ary "  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  that  is  to  be  had.  Its  price, 
like  that  of  its  predecessors  from  the  same  house,  does  not  put 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  individuals  or  of  families  of  moderate 
means ;  and,  while  it  is  not  distinctively  either  an  encyclopedia 
or  a  lexicon  for  specialists,  it  is  a  library  in  itself,  containing, 
in  its  one  volume  of  2118  large,  closely  and  clearly  printed 
pages,  and  its  4000  beautiful  and  instructive  engravings 
(which  alone,  at  a  cent  apiece,  would  cost  nearly  $40),  more 
useful  and  reliable  information  for  every-day  use  than  is  to  be 
found  in  some  costly  libraries,  and  in  many  volumes  of  en- 
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gravings.  Is  such  language  too  laudatory  ?  The  brief  preface, 
signed  by  "  Noah  Porter,"  the  editor-in-chief  of  this  edition, 
as  well  as  of  that  of  1864,  and  sent  out  from  "  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  September,  1890,"  gives  a  very  raodest  summary 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  various  departments,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  have  been 
collected,  examined,  and  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  this 
completed  volume,  or  perhaps  thrown  aside  in  the  process  of 
selection  as  inappropriate  or  of  little  value  for  its  great  pur- 
pose. Not  everything  is  fit  for  a  good  dictionary  ;  not  every- 
body IB  competent  to  make  one.  A  great  amount  of  intelligent 
and  skiUf  ul  toil  has  been  employed  in  planning  and  construct- 
ing the  solid  and  well-compacted  store-house  of  knowledge  of 
which  every  copy  of  this  Webster's  Dictionary  is  an  exact 
reproduction.  The  publishers  tell  us — and  they  certainly  know 
— that  the  work  for  this  Dictionary  has  been  in  progress  for 
more  than  ten  years,  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons 
have  been  employed  in  editorial  work  upon  it  to  the  amount  of 
over  one  hundred  years  of  literary  labor,  and  that  more  than 
$300,000  had  been  expended  for  the  Dictionary  before  the 
first  copy  was  printed.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  some  other 
books  or  of  other  dictionaries,  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
this  have  been — ^not  sinecurists  or  shirks — but  faithful,  experi- 
enced, competent  workers.  Dr.  Porter's  preface  character- 
istically says  little  or  nothing  of  his  own  services  to  this  work  ; 
but  it  is  well  known,  and  it  might  be  safely  inferred  or  proved 
from  internal  evidence,  that  his  name  is  no  mere  figure-head  on 
the  title-page  and  in  the  preface.  Great  responsibility  has 
rested  on  him  ;  and  he  has  not  been  inactive  under  it,  now,  or 
at  other  times  in  his  busy  life. 

At  the  head  of  the  forty  scholars,  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
preface  as  members  of  the  editorial  corps  or  as  specialists, 
has  been  Mr.  Loomis  J.  Campbell,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton 
College  in  1856,  who  served  with  the  late  Mr.  William  A. 
Wheeler — before  the  latter  became,  under  Dr.  Porter,  the 
acting  editor  of  Webster's  "  Unabridged"  of  1864 — as  one  of 
the  assistants  of  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Worcester  in  the  preparation 
of  his  quarto  Dictionary  published  in  1859,  and  afterwards 
prepared  the  Biographical  Dictionary  for  the  Supplement  to 
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Webster's  Dictionary  of  1879.  Subordinate  to  Mr.  Campbell 
was  Mr.  Walter  Allen  (Tale,  1863),  a  veteran  editor  and  writer. 
Fourteen  others  are  named  and  grouped  together  in  the  preface 
as  those  upon  whom  rested  more  or  less  editorial  responsibility ; 
and  more  than  fifty  others,  whose  names  are  not  published  here, 
have  been  employed  under  pay  in  various  departments  to  con- 
tribute, in  one  way  or  other,  their  shares  of  trained  or  skilled 
labor  towards  the  perfection  of  this  Dictionary. 

The  important  department  of  Etymology  has  not  been 
suffered  to  remain  where  Dr.  Webster  left  it  in  1841,  or  even 
where  Dr.  Mahn  left  it  in  the  revision  of  1864 ;  but  this  has 
been  again  readjusted  to  the  demands  of  modern  philology, 
and  recafit,  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Sheldon  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Prof.  August  Tick,  of  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
has  prepared  a  list  of  Indo-Germanic  roots  in  English,  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  scholars. 

The  definitions  in  most  departments  of  science  have  been 
thoroughly  revised,  and  many  new  words  and  definitions  are 
now  given.  Thus  the  definitions  in  Anatomy  have  been  re- 
vised by  Prof.  Sidney  I.  Smith,  of  Tale  University ;  those  in 
Architecture  and  the  Fine  Arts,  by  Prof.  RusseU  Sturgis,  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  Tork ;  in  Biology  and  Physi- 
ology, by  Prof.  Eussell  H.  Chittenden,  of  Tale  University ;  in 
Botany,  by  Prof.  Daniel  C.  Eaton,  of  Tale  University;  in 
Chaucer  (Canterbury  Tales),  by  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury, 
of  Tale ;  in  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Arthur  W.  Wright,  of  Tale, 
assisted  by  Prof.  Charles  S.  Palmer,  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado ;  in  Law,  by  Francis  Wharton,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Tale,  1839, 
deceased),  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington;  in 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  by  Prof.  Hubert  A.  Newton,  of 
Tale  University;  in  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  by  Prof. 
Charles  B.  Richards,  of  Tale,  and  Prof.  William  P.  Trow- 
bridge, of  Columbia  College ;  in  Medicine,  by  Alexander  Duane, 
M.D.,  of  New  Tork;  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  by  Prof. 
Edward  S.  Dana,  of  Tale  University ;  in  Music,  by  Mr.  John 
S.  Dwight,  of  Boston ;  in  Nautical  Terms,  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Norton,  of  New  Tork ;  in  Paleontology  and  Geology,  by  Prof. 
Oscar  L.  Harger  (deceased),  of  Tale  University ;  in  Zoology, 
by  Prof.  Addison  E.  Verrill,  of  Tale. 
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The  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  in  Fiction,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Wheeler  for  the  Dictionary  of  1864,  has  been  enlarged,  cor- 
rected, and  made  more  valuable  by  the  labor  of  Prof.  Henry 
A.  Beers,  of  Tale  University. 

Other  parts  of  the  Supplement  have  also  been  revised,  to 
make  them  better  and  more  useful.  Prof.  Hadley's  Brief 
History  of  the  English  Language,  prepared  for  the  edition  of 
1864,  has  received  a  similar  service  from  Mr.  George  Lyman 
Kittredge  of  Harvard  University.  The  new  List  of  Authors 
quoted  as  Authority  for  the  Forms  and  Uses  of  Words,  con- 
tains in  its  ten  pages  (xix-xxviii)  a  great  deal  of  useful  and 
reliable  information  in  a  very  condensed  form,  and  will,  of 
course,  be  often  consulted  and  the  more  as  it  becomes  better 
known.  This  covers  a  different  field  from  Mr.  Campbell's 
Biographical  Dictionary  (pp.  1817-1872),  though,  of  course,  a 
considerable  number  of  names  may  be  found  in  both. 

Definitions,  the  strong  point  of  Webster's  Dictionary  always, 
have  now  been  greatly  improved  ;  but  we  shall  not  dwell  upon 
this  part  of  our  subject  at  present. 

We  now  quote  from  the  Preface  a  paragraph  which  wiU 
certainly  rouse  the  interest  of  many,  and  be  subjected  to  a 
searching  investigation,  but  for  the  final  result  of  which  we 
have  no  fears  of  disappointment  to  the  friends  of  Noah  Web- 
ster and  his  Dictionary. 

"  The  important  department  of  Pronunciation  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  special  direction  of  the  Eev.  Samuel  W.  Bamum 
and  Prof.  Samuel  Porter  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Bamum  has  made  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation  almost  a  life  work,  having  been  trained  by 
Prof.  Goodrich  in  the  special  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject in  its  details,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  teachings 
of  the  leading  writers  in  English  orthoepy.  Prof.  Porter  con- 
tributes, in  the  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  the  residt  of  a  careful 
and  long-continued  study  of  Phonology  in  the  physiological 
method  pursued  by  Mr.  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  whose  system 
in  its  more  prominent  features  is  accepted  as  scientifically  true 
and  practically  useful.  The  history  of  the  various  methods  of 
pronunciation  has  been  subject  to  a  most  careful  revision  and 
rendered,  if  possible,  more  trustworthy  than  ever  before.    The 
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Synopsis  (§277)  of  Words  differently  pronounced  by  different 
Orthoepists,  and  the  marking  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  in  the  vocabulary  by  respelling,  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Bamum." 

This  is  confessedly  a  difficult  department,  where  doctors  as 
well  as  other  people  constantly  disagree.  No  one,  who  has 
given  thought  enough  to  the  subject  to  have  any  ideas  of  his 
own,  will  expect  to  agree  perfectly  with  any  one  else,  or  to 
have  any  one  else  agree  perfectly  with  him  in  all  details,  if 
indeed  in  all  important  principles,  of  pronunciation.  He  may 
find  many  positive  teachers  or  lexicographers,  but  not  one  of 
them  inf fijlible.  And  dictatorialness  as  to  pronunciation  is  not 
congenial  to  the  American  people,  and  should  not,  in  our 
opinion,  be  a  characteristic  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  There 
are  more  allowable  and  reputable  differences  of  pronunciation 
now  in  America — ^and  even  in  England — ^than  there  were  in  Eng- 
land 100  years  ago.  English  conservatism  in  this  department 
is  not,  and  will  not  be,  followed  in  America,  except  to  a 
limited  extent.  There  are  those  in  America  who  adnodre  and 
adopt  a  pronunciation  because  it  is  English,  or  they  think  that 
it  is  English,  but  they  neither  have  so  much  influence,  nor 
attract  so  much  admiration,  as  they  would  be  glad  to  have. 
We  may  here  quote  and  indorse  as  sound  New  England  doc- 
trine what  this  new  Dictionary  itself  says  (p.  Ivi,  §§2, 4,  Guide  to 
Pronimcidtion)  of  its  own  or  any  other  dictionary's  proper 
aim  and  authority  in  respect  to  pronunciation. 

"  The  aim  of  a  pronouncing  dictionary  should  of  course  be 
to  serve  as  an  exponent  of  the  usage  which  is  the  ultimate 
standard  of  pronunciation.  In  the  case  of  diverse  usages 
which  have  extensive  prevalence,  either  within  different  local 
boundaries  or  side  by  side  in  the  same  community,  a  dictionary 
that  is  to  serve  for  universal  use  should  take  note  of  each  of 
them,  without,  however,  being  required  to  notice  local  pecul- 
iarities not  approved  by  the  best  educated  people.  That  is  all 
that  the  dictionary  has  to  do,  except  that  it  may  and  should 
present  the  reasons,  when  such  exist,  which  render  one  mode 
of  pronunciation  preferable  in  itself  to  another.  Its  proper 
office  is  to  indicate  and  record,  not  to  dictate  and  prescribe. 
So  far  as  the  dictionary  may  be  known  and  acknowledged  as  a 
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faithful  interpreter  of  the  actual  usage,  so  far  and  no  further, 
and  in  no  other  sense,  can  it  be  appealed  to  as  an  authority. 
It  is  only  in  its  representative  capacity  that  a  dictionary  may 
ever  be  taken  as  itself  a  standard  of  pronunciation.  This 
would  still  be  true  of  any  work  of  the  kind  that  might  exercise 
such  influence  and  gain  such  ascendency  as  to  become  a  uni- 
versally accepted  and  virtually  authoritative  standard." 

"  §  4.  In  preparing  the  revised  editions  of  this  Dictionary 
issued  in  1847  and  in  1864,  thorough  endeavor  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  actual  usage  which  might  properly  be  taken  as 
the  standard  of  correct  pronunciation,  whether  in  America  or 
England.  The  words  in  the  vocabulary  were  marked  in  accord- 
ance with  what  was  believed  to  be  the  pronunciation  most 
generally  approved  by  well-educated  people  in  America ;  and, 
in  cases  of  difference  between  American  and  English  usage,  or 
of  divided  usage  in  America  or  in  England,  and  especially  in 
cases  of  disagreement  among  authorities,  there  was  added  a 
reference  to  the  statement  of  such  diflFerence  or  disagreement 
in  the  '  Principles  of  Pronunciation,'  or  else  to  the  '  Synopsis 
of  Words  Differently  Pronounced  by  Different  Orthoepists.' 
In  the  present  revision  the  same  course  is  followed  in  these 
particulars;  and  the  pronunciation  as  given  in  1864  is  re- 
tained, except  when  decisive  reasons  for  a  change  have  become 
apparent.  In  some  cases  of  divided  and  unsettled  usage,  the 
word  in  the  vocabulary  is  supplied  with  alternative  forms. 
The  plan  of  respelling  for  pronunciation  is  adopted  in  this  re- 
vision, as  preferable  on  the  whole  to  the  former  plan  of  diacrit- 
ical marks  without  respeUing ;  and  the  unaccented  syllables 
are  marked,  as  well  as  the  accented,  instead  of  being  left  to  the 
guidance  of  general  rules ;  something  of  this  kind  being  de- 
manded in  order  to  supply  a  want  that  has  been  felt,  and  that 
has  previously  been  left  unsupplied,  mainly  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  end  in  a  satisfactory  manner." 

The  new  "  Guide  to  Pronunciation,"  from  which  the  above 
paragraphs  are  taken,  has  been  furnished  for  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary  by  Prof.  Samuel  Porter,  elder  brother  of 
the  editor-in-chief.  It  occupies  in  all — including  the  15  pages 
of  §  277,  which  contains  the  Synopsis  of  Words  Differently  Pro- 
nounced by  Different  Orthoepists — 34  pages  (Iv.-lxxxviii.)  out 
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of  the  98  pages  of  introductory  matter.  It  is  the  most  elaborate 
and  instructive  treatise  on  this  whole  subject,  which  we  have 
seen  in  any  dictionary  of  our  language;  and  it  is  illustrated 
with  cuts  showing  the  positions  of  the  vocal  organs  in  uttering 
the  vowels.  It  must  have  cost  much  time  and  an  immense  amount 
of  labor,  to  bring  it  into  its  present  shape ;  and  it  needs  to  be 
studied  thoroughly,  in  order  to  be  properly  appreciated ;  but 
we  are  sure  that  it  will  pay  well  for  such  study,  and  that  those 
who  master  it  will  really  know  something  about  the  vocal  ele- 
ments of  the  English  language,  and  will  give  to  this  "  Guide  " 
the  highest  praise  for  its  thoroughness  and  practical  value. 

The  "  Key  to  the  Symbols,"  which  occupies  §  1  of  this 
Guide,  introduces  a  few  new  symbols,  which,  however,  pertain 
almost  entirely  to  unaccented  vowels,  are  readily  understood, 
and  harmonize  with  what  are  familiar  in  the  edition  of  1864. 
These  new  ones  are  the  shortened  or  modified  sounds  of  the 
" long''  vowels  (fl,  e,  i,  o,  u)^  as  exemplified  in  cha-ot'ic,  sen'ate ; 
e-vent',  so-ci'e-ty;  i-de'a,  tri-bu'nal;  o-bey',  to-bac'co;  u-nite', 
ed'u-ca'tion :  to  which  are  added,  the  obscure  sounds  of  the 
italic  vowels,  a,  as  in  fi'nal,  in'f  ant,  and  6,  as  in  re'c^nt,  nov'd ; 
with  an  apostrophe  for  what  is  called  the  "  voice-glide "  in 
eat'en  (-'n),  e'vil(-v'l),  par'don(-d'n) ;  and  n  for  the  nasal  tone 
(French,  etc.),  as  in  boN(b6N)  ensemble  (au'saN'b'l),  intrigante 
(&N'tre'gaNt').  AU  these  are  fully  explained,  the  last  most  fully 
on  p.  1718,  where  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  other  principal 
modem  European  languages  are  given. 

The  introduction  of  these  few  changes  marks  another  step 
in  the  onward  progress  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  The  pronun- 
ciation has  been  growing  more  and  more  discriminating  and 
definite,  as  we  have  already  stated,  from  the  first  edition  in 
1828  to  tlie  present  time :  and  now  the  systematic  pronuncia- 
tion of  every  word  and  syllable,  as  clearly  exhibited  in  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary,  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  inferior 
in  its  accuracy  and  general  usefulness,  to  that  of  any  other 
dictionary  of  the  English  language,  and  wiU,  we  think,  com- 
mend itself  to  the  attention  and  favor  of  the  great  mass  of 
intelligent  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  It  is  well 
understood  tliat  the  words  have  been  newly  collated  with 
the  «ame  or  analogous   words  in  other  dictionaries ;  the  vari- 
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ations,  which  were  numerous,  have  been  both  noted  and  con- 
sidered; and  the  final  decision  arrived  at  after  using  what- 
ever helps  were  available.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  specialists 
in  scientific  and  other  departments,  and  others  of  known  and 
unknown  attainments,  have  been  contributors  in  regard  to  the 
pronunciation  of  words  as  well  as  the  definition  of  them ;  and 
that  several  paid  assistants  of  no  mean  qualifications  have  ren- 
dered important  and  even  indispensable  aid  in  the  various 
branches  of  this  department.  It  could  not  be  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  that,  in  connection  with,  if  not  in  consequence 
of,  this  extended  and  thorough  work  in  the  department  of  pro- 
nunciation, the  new  International  Dictionary  should  be  more 
tolerant  of  diversities  in  pronunciation,  and  carry  out  more 
fully  than  heretofore  the  principle  of  giving  two  forms  of 
approved  or  allowable  pronunciation.  The  edition  of  1864 
says  {Principles  of  Pronunciation,  §  91,  note,  p.  xlvii.):  "In 
regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  gentile  nouns  and  adjectives  in 
ese,  as  Chinese^  Japanese,  Portuguese,  etc.,  the  orthoepists  are 
not  agreed,  and  common  usage  is  not  settled."  What  more 
rational,  then,  than  for  a  dictionary  to  give  an  alternative  pro- 
nunciation in  such  cases  ? — Walker,  indeed,  as  this  dictionary 
says  (under  Dis-),  insisted  that  s  in  the  prefix  die-  "ought 
always  to  be  pronounced  like  z,  when  the  next  syllable  ifi  ac- 
cented and  begins  with  ^  a  flat  mute  [J,  d,  v,  g,z\,  a  liquid 
[Z,  m,  n,  r],  or  a  vowel;  as  disable,  disease,  disorder,  disuse, 
disbwnd,  disdaim,  disgrace,  disvaiue,  disjovn,  dislike,  dislodge, 
disma/y,  dismember,  dismiss,  dism/mnt,  disnatu/red,  disrank, 
disrelish,  disrobe.^  Dr.  Webster's  example  in  disapproving 
of  Walker's  rule,  and  pronouncing  dis-  as  diz  in  only  one 
{disease)  of  the  above  words,  is  followed  by  recent  ortho- 
epists." Smart,  indeed,  who  was  employed  by  the  English 
publishers  of  Walker's  Dictionary  to  remodel  this  work,  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  of  Walker,  in  reference  to  some  of  his 
peculiar  pronunciations :  "  Walker  was  a  bigot."  It  is  well 
known  that  Walker  makes  no  distinction  between  the  short  a 
in  a4;,  a/nd,  pack,  etc.,  and  the  a  in  ass,  ask,  staff,  etc.,  or  the 
obscure  a  in  amends,  erwphasis,  anathema,  pronouncing  the 
three  a's  in  the  last  word  exactly  alike.  And  he  is  followed 
by  Stormonth's  Dictionary  and  the  Imperial.    Webster's  Dio- 
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tionary,  as  well  as  Worcester's,  marks  the  second  and  third  of 
these  classes  differently  from  the  first ;  and  we  think  the 
Americans  are  right  in  both  cases.  The  subject  is  well  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Porter  in  §§  54^-66,  61-67  of  his  Gnide  to  Pro- 
nunciation, to  which  we  refer  our  readers  who  wish  to  see  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  whole  matter. — Walker  and  most 
other  lexicographers  pronounce  exhaust  (egz-hast^.  We  like 
the  pronunciation  of  Webster's  International  egz-ast',  and  defy 
any  lexicographer  to  pronounce  the  h  after  the  gz  sound  with- 
out nearly  exhausting  himself  with  the  effort.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  pronounce  the  h  after  the  Tcs  sound  in  exhalation. 
We  think  our  readers  will  understand  this  if  they  refer  to 
Prof.  Porter's  Guide,  §§  169-179,  and  compare  these  with  §§  269- 
271. — Some  of  Walker's  pronunciations  would  sound  strange  to 
us.  Thus  he  limits  the  shorter  sound  of  oo  to  the  eight  words 
wool,  wood,  good,  hood,  foot,  stood,  understood,  withstood. 
How  many  of  us  follow  him  in  pronouncing  the  oo  in  hooky 
cook^  looky  etc.,  like  the  oo  in  hoohy  f  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  speak  of  Walker's  pronunciation  of  Rome  with  the  same  oo 
(room).  It  is  certain  that  neither  Walker  nor  any  of  his  imi- 
tators present  to  us  an  infallible  standard  of  pronunciation. 

Some  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  new  International 
Dictionary  does  not  notice  the  somewhat  fashionable  pronun- 
ciation of  Illustrate  or  In'quiry  or  Fi'nance,  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable ;  but  they  might  be  surprised  still  more,  if 
they  should  try  to  find  these  words  so  pronounced  in  other  dic- 
tionaries or  even  by  any  reputable  authority  in  printed  form. 
We  think  these  pronunciations  may  properly  wait  a  little 
longer  before  they  demand  recognition  in  public ;  and  if  their 
opportunity  should  never  come,  the  world  will  not  suffer  much 
from  the  loss. 

Some,  too,  may  be  eager  for  the  triumph  of  De-cor^a^ive  art ; 
but  we  think  the  International  Dictionary  is  sufficiently  liberal 
in  pronouncing  dek'o-ra-tiv  or  dek'o-rfi-tiv.  Walker  pronounced 
Acci'^mry  (ak  ses-so-re ;  compare  Nej'es-sary  and  or'a-to-ry) ; 
but,  as  we  learn  that  some — ignoring  the  tendency  in  the 
English  language,  which  Walker  and  Webster  both  noticed 
and  generally  approved,  to  accent  words  on  the  antepenul- 
timate syllable  or  even  earlier,  if  possible — ^pronounce  ik'ses- 
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86'ry,  we  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  a  paragraph  in 
Webster's  Dictionary  of  1864  (p.  xKx.,  Principles  of  Promm- 
ciationy  §  110,  Note  3):  "These  observed  and  glaring  errors 
are  always  extremely  ojffensive  to  Englishmen.  Dickens,  in 
his  '  Martin  Chnzzlewit,'  ridicules  them  repeatedly.  '  Perhaps,* 
— ^he  makes  one  of  his  characters  say, — 'perhaps  there  ain't 
no  SQch  Wca^tion  in  the  ter^ri4&ry  [would  not  ter'ri-to'ry  and 
OfC'cessd'ry  be  worse  yet?]  of  the  great  Wni'ted  States.'" 
But  Webster's  International  Dictionary  pronounces  Ac-ges'sa-ry 
and  Ac-ges'so-ry ;  and  gives  the  student  the  information  that 
other  dictionaries  follow  Walker  more  or  less.  Is  not  this  a 
free  country  ?  and  may  we  not  use  our  liberty  in  pronouncing 
as  we  think  best,  without  calling  Walker  or  Webster  or  any 
other  fallible  man  or  dictionary  our  master,  and  without  pre- 
sumptuously assuming,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  ourselves 
are  the  people,  and  that  wisdom  must  die  with  us  2 

We  think  it  might  be  very  profitable  to  many  intelligent 
people  to  make  a  study  of  Prof.  Porter's  sections  on  6  and  6 
and  a  and  a  (§§  113-120,  70-74),  and  to  pay  special  attention' 
to  the  second  paragraph  in  §  62.  There  are  many,  we  think, 
who,  in  their  anxiety  to  give  the  sound  of  6  (as  in  not^  odd)^ 
instead  of  the  broad  a  or  6  (as  in  fall^  ndr\  really  commit  a 
worse  error  by  pronouncing  with  a  shortened  Italian  a  (or  a,  as 
in  ask,  mast),  so  that  they  say  gad  for  the  medial  sound  of  o  in 
god,  or  pravidence  for  providence,  or  cast  for  cost  (see  this  o, 
§  115).  We  notice  frequent  references  to  §  115 ;  and  we  should 
be  inclined  to  give  one  of  them  to  dog.  We  certainly  ought 
not  to  pronounce  this  dag  (a  as  in  ask ;  §  61). — Some  may 
think  it  a  heinous  crime  that  Webster's  Dictionaries  in  1864 
and  1890  have  omitted  "  hcBmorrhage,"  "  foederalist,"  and  other 
words  which  are  derived  from  Greek  or  Latin  diphthongal 
primitives.  But  we  do  not  regard  this  omission  as  a  fault ;  we 
are  confident  that  "hemorrhage"  and  "federalist"  .are  accred- 
ited English  words,  and  that  the  other  orthography  is  peculiar 
and  rare,  if  not  affected  and  pedantic. — Many  persons,  besides 
Dr.  Webster,  have  tried  to  attract  attention  by  their  peculiar 
spelling.  Dr.  Franklin  once  favored  a  sort  of  phonography, 
and  gave  it  up.  It  seems  to  us  that  Josh  Billings  and  his  imi- 
tators have  done  nearly  enough  of  that  work  for  the  present 
VOL.  xvn.  29 
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generation.  The  editors  of  the  Orford  and  Cambridge  Bibles, 
and  stjjne  of  the  English  antiquarians  who  had  a  hand  in  the 
Kerised  version,  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  an  important  port 
of  their  mission  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  time  to  the  Elizabethan 
era  and  forget  that  there  is  a  nineteenth  centmry  or  an  intelli- 
gent people  accustomed  to  a  difFerent  English  orth(^:raphY 
from  their  favorite  forms ;  and  so  they  have  taken  Judea, 
Alphens,  Thaddeus,  Zaecheos,  Cesar,  Cesarea,  and  like  familiar 
English  names  (which  the  conservative  American  Bible  Society 
has  retained)  and  have  dressed  them  up  in  Koman  clothes  1800 
years  old.  There  is  little  or  no  use  in  argoing  with  such 
people ;  they  know  too  much — or  too  little — ^to  be  convinced 
of  error ;  bnt  the  multitude,  in  their  estimation,  know  nothing 
about  language,  and  are  not  worthy  of  their  notice 

Some  have  the  idea  that  the  Greek  kappa  and  the  Boman  c 
ought  both  to  be  represented  by  the  English  k  ;  and  so  they 
write  kerarnicj  kera/mics.  Well :  these  forms  are  in  the  Inter* 
national  Dictionary,  with  references  to  ceramic,  ceramics.  We 
think  this,  at  present,  is  enough  for  them.  We  believe  that 
Katpwp  or  ^^  Kikeron,"  as  these  extra  scholars  would  have  it 
in  English,  which  used  to  stare  upon  us  from  the  medallion 
on  the  title  page  of  Folsom's  Cicero,  has  not  yet  supplanted 
^^  Cicero  "  in  the  orthodox  English  spelling  of  the  great  orator's 
name. 

We  confess  that  we  are  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  applica> 
tion  of  strictly  universal  rules  to  a  living  language.  We  cer- 
tainly dissent  from  this  declaration,  which  has  stood  for  26 
years  in  the  Note  to  §  82  in  the  ''  Principles  of  Pronunciation  " 
(p.  xlvi.j  1864  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary),  in  respect  to  the 
sound  of  n  or  ng,  as  heard  in  long,  linger,  Unk,  tmde,  etc.:  "  It 
is  to  be  observed  that,  if  the  n  ends  an  unaccented  syllable, 
and  the  g  or  k  begins  an  a^ceented  one,  the  n  invariably  retains 
its  regular. sound;  as  in  coTi-cord'ant,  co/^-gres'sional,  etc." 
Instead  of  this  bold  and  sweeping  declaration,  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  pronunciation  of  anglic'ify,  eloT^ga'tion, 
sanguif ^erous,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  words  in 
this  very  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  and — ^if  we  remember 
correctly — ^is  not  sanctioned  by  Walker's  principles  or  practice, 
or  by  other  careful  lexicographers,  we  find,  in  Prof.  Porter's 
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*'  Guide  to  Pronunciation  "  (§  245,  p.  Ixix.  of  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary),  the  following  very  different  sentence : 
"  In  e'lon-ga'tian^  pro'lon-gaHion^  san-guifer-ous^  etc.,  and  often 
in  con-gres^mmrol^  con-gru'i-ty^  and  like  words,  the  n,  though 
unaccented,  retains  the  sound  of  njr,  which  is  given  it  by  rule 
in  the  words  from  which  these  are  derived,  as  e-lo7i'gate,  etc." 
We  think  our  readers  will  not  disagree  with  us  when  we  say, 
that,  sweeping  declarations  like  the  above,  however  common 
or  fashionable  they  may  be  in  certain  quarters,  require  either 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge  or  a  great  deal  of  presumption  for 
their  basis  ;  and  may  sometimes  be  upset  by  one  who  does  not 
have,  or  need  to  have,  for  the  achievement  of  this  triumph, 
either  much  knowledge  or  much  presumption.  It  certainly 
may  be  much  easier,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  to  bring  forward  one 
exception  than  to  prove  absolutely  that  there  is  no  exception ; 
and  a  very  "  glittering  generality  "  may  become  but  "  the  base- 
less fabric  of  a  dream,"  unless  it  is  reconstructed  on  a  less 
pretentious,  but  safer,  foundation.  We  think  it  to  be  a  real 
and  great  merit  of  Prof.  Porter's  Guide,  that  this  new  part  of 
the  new  Dictionary  so  often  uses  such  words  as  "usually," 
"  commonly,"  and  the  like,  when  these  exactly  represent  a 
fact,  rather  than  "  always,"  "  invariably,"  and  the  like,  when 
the  latter,  although  more  showy,  and  perhaps  more  easily 
remembered,  and  possibly  of  tener  used  by  some  popular  writers 
and  speakers,  are  unfortunately  not  true  in  certain  cases,  and 
then  not  really  safe  when  rashly  uttered  among  an  intelligent 
people.  For,  it  mast  be  remembered  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  are  an  intelligent  and,  comparatively 
at  least,  an  educated  people,  accustomed — many  of  them — ^to 
read  and  think  and  speak  for  themselves,  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  about  what  they  see  and  hear,  and  to  discriminate 
in  regard  to  what  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  true  or  false. 
There  are  many  in  this  land,  besides  lexicographers,  who  may 
be  leaders  in  respect  to  pronunciation,  who  can  distinguish 
dictation  from  rightful  authority,  and  shams  from  true  learn- 
ing. No  one  in  this  country  can  compel  all  to  use  language 
as  he  uses  it,  to  define  or  pronounce  or  spell  after  his  model. 
There  is  no  Academy  with  well-nigh  universal  power  in  regard 
to  language,  such  as  is,  or  may  have  been,  possible  in  Spain 
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or  France  or  Italy.  The  people  of  the  United  States  will 
decide  for  themselveB,  in  the  fnture  as  in  the  past,  what  or 
who  shall  be  their  standard  now  or  hereafter,  whether,  like 
Webster's  spelling  book  and  Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  past, 
it  shall  continue  to  be  Webster  or  some  other  that  shall  teach 
and  guide  the  millions  of  American  freemen,  and  through 
them  and  with  them  the  hundreds  of  millions  who  use  and  are 
to  use  the  common  language  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

The  sections  on  Syllabication  (§§276,  276)  appear  to  be 
scientific  and  practical  elaborations  of  the  brief  section  on  this 
subject  (§  129)  in  the  edition  of  1864,  and  are  worthy  of  veiy 
careful  attention.  They  meet  the  difficulties  which  are  ex- 
perienced by  writers,  printers,  pupils,  and  teachers,  and  present, 
on  the  whole,  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  best  solutions  of  the 
many  vexed  questions  under  this  head.  The  exceptions  are 
clearly  stated,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  is  given  to 
illustrate  all  the  points  of  doubt.  We  approve  of  the  syllabi- 
cation of  An'i-md'ted^  IVluB*Vra4ed  and  la'rorelrl'tish  as  well 
afl  of  Com'hdt-ed  and  A-bat'ed  (see  Rule  V.  and  Limitations)  ; 
also  of  En-ti'dng  and  R&li'gion  and  Vi'sian  and  Fu'tfwre 
and  Tvrrmil'tu-ovs  (Rule  IV.),  etc. 

The  "  Synopsis  of  Words  diflferently  pronounced  by  differ- 
ent Orthoepists,"  in  §  277  of  the  "  Guide"  in  this  edition,  is 
very  different  from  that  which  is  found  in  §  130  of  the 
"  Principles "  in  the  1864  edition,  or  in  any  earlier  edition  of 
Webstei^s  Dictionary.  Walker,  Smart,  and  Worcester  have 
been  in  this  Synopsis  since  1847  ;  Walker,  alone  of  these,  was 
in  the  octavo  abridgment  of  1829  ;  Stormonth's,  the  Imperial, 
and  the  EncyclopsBdic  Dictionaries  now  appear  in  the  Synop- 
sis for  the  first  time.  The  words,  too,  are,  many  of  them, 
different — some  entirely  new  both  to  the  language  and  to  the 
Synopsis-— others  familiar,  but  not  in  this  place.  On  the  first 
half  page  of  the  Synopsis  of  1890,  from  Abdomen  to  Agabic, 
inclusive,  are  42  words  (Abdomen,  Absolve,  AssTEAcrr,  a., 
Abstbaotlt,  Academioian,  Aoaulosb,  Aocelerattve,  Aogbft- 

ABLE,   AOOEPTOB,    AoOESS,    AoOESSABY,    a.    and    n.,    AOOBSSOBT, 

a.  and  ^.,  AooiprrBiNE,  Aoolimate,  Aoouvons,  Aooolade, 
Aooouohbmbnt,  Aocubaoy,  Aooubsed,  a.,  AosBosB,  Acsnc, 
AoBTOTTS,  Aootyledon,  Aootyxbdonous,  Aooubtig,  Adsnoss, 
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Adiposb,  AixrEcmYAL,  Administratiok,  Administsatob,  Adul- 
TSRiNB,  Advebsblt,  Advbrtisb,  Advkktisement,  Advowson, 
Aerie,  Aebifohm,  Aeronaut,  Esthetics,  Again,  adv.^  Against, 
prep.^  Agaric).  The  corresponding  part  of  the  Synopsis  of 
1864  has  28  words  (Abatis,  Abbreyiatob,  Abdomen,  Abla- 
QUBATioN,  Abstract,  a.,  Abstraotlt,  AogEss'  or  Ac'gEss, 
AooLivoTTS,  Accoucheur,  Acerose,  Agfer'ic  or  AgB'Tic,  Achro- 
matic, AcotYLEDONous,  Adenose,  Adipose,  Adulterine  {or 
in).  Adversely,  Advertise,  Ad-ver'ti^e-ment  or  Ad Ver-tisb'- 
MENT,  -^g'i-lops  (ej^-),  -^NEiD,  Aerie  (e'ry  or  ft'ry).  Aeriform, 
Aerographt,  Esthetics  (8s-),  Affabrous,  Again  (a-gen'). 
Against  (a-gSnst').  The  two  Ksts  have  19  words  in  com- 
mon; the  first  has  23  other  words  peculiar  to  itself;  the 
second  has  9  words  peculiar  to  itself.  The  reader  may,  of 
course,  take  the  same  method  which  we  have  taken,  and  may 
then  form  a  diflEerent  opinion  from  ours  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  lists  ;  but  we  have  diligently  compared  the 
"  Synopsis  "  in  the  two  editions,  and  .have  looked  up  the  words 
themselves  in  their  alphabetical  places,  and  we  are  willing  to 
risk  our  reputation  for  good  judgment  when  we  say  plainly 
that  we  decidedly  prefer  the  new  list  to  the  old  as  to  both 
quality  and  quantity. — We  draw  a  similar  conclusion,  as  to 
quality,  from  comparing  the  58  words  which  the  new  Synopsis 
has  in  the  letter  E  with  the  60  words  of  the  old  in  the  same 
letter.  The  22  words  omitted  in  the  new  Synopsis,  which  are 
in  the  old,  are :  Eclat  (ekla^.  Eglantine  (or  tin),  Elaine, 
Elench  (e-lenk'),  Emolliate,  Emollient  (-mol'yent).  Enfeoff 
(en-fef),  Eriometer,  Errand,  Esch-a-lot'  (esh'-),  EscRrroiRE 
(-tw6r'),  European,  Eurythmy,  Eu'thana'sy  {or  li-th&n'-).  Exca- 
vate, Excitant,  Execratory,  Expiatory,  Expostulatory,  Ex- 
probate,  Exterminatory,  Extra venate.  But  the  new  inserts 
these  20  words,  which  are  not  in  the  previous  one,  but  which  seem 
to  us  to  overbalance  the  omitted  words,  already  suflBciently  pro- 
noimced  in  their  own  places:  E'er,  Either,  Eleemosynary, 
Elephantoid,  Ensigncy,  Enunciation,  Equable,  Ere,  Eti- 
quetie,  Euripus,  Exacerbate,  Executive,  Exhalation,  Ex- 
hale, Exhaust,  Exhaustion,  Exile,  n..  Explicative,  Exude, 
Exultation, — Take  one  more  comparison  from  the  last  letter 
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of  the  alphabet.  In  Z,  5  words  are  in  both  editions  of  the 
Synopsis  (Zbalous,  Zechin,  Zbnith,  Zoole,  Zoutoh)  ;  one, 
(Zany)  is  in  the  old  Synopsis,  but  omitted  in  the  new,  because 
all  reputable  dictionaries  now  pronounce  it  zft'ni ;  Zufolo  and 
Zygodaotylous  of  the  new  replace  Zuffolo  and  Zygodactylio 
of  the  old,  the  difference  of  pronunciation  being  principally  in 
the  first  syllable  of  each ;  and  the  5  words,  Zaim,  Zayat,  Zo- 
OPHYTOLOGY,  ZouAVE,  ZYGOMATIC,  f ouud  Only  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Synopsis,  are  positive  and  valuable  additions. 

"  The  Rules  for  Spelling  Certain  Classes  of  Woris,  founded 
on  the  Orthography  of  Dr.  Webster,  as  exhibited  in  this 
Volume,"  have  received  additions  of  more  or  less  importance 
in  almost  every  paragraph,  and  some  of  these  contain  valuable 
information  pertaining  to  new  dictionaries  and  to  changes  of 
the  last  25  years.  One  who  does  not  agree  with  some  of  Dr. 
Webster's  pecuUarities  of  orthography  will  find  the  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  more  tolerant,  than  he  perhaps  supposed  it  to 
be,  in  respect  to  different  modes  of  spelling.  The  adherents 
of  the  Websterian  orthography  will  not  be  pained  by  unreas- 
onable abandonment  of  strongly  supported  positions  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  a  larger  liberality.  Both  forms  are  given,  for 
example,  in  the  derivatives  of  travd  {troweled  or  travelledy  etc.), 
worship  {worshiper  or  worshipper^  etc.),  kid' nap'  {Jcid'nap'er  or 
Md'nap^per,  etc.),  ca/r'hv/ret  {car'huret'ed  or  cour'huret'ted^  etc.), 
and  the  like  (Rule  8). — It  wiD  be  noticed  by  keen-eyed  critics, 
that  the  note  under  Rule  8  is  much  longer  in  the  new  edition 
than  in  that  of  1864,  because  now  the  practice  in  recent  dic- 
tionaries in  regard  to  the  doubling  of  final  I  and  p  in  the 
derivatives  of  such  words  as  have  just  been  mentioned  {travel^ 
worship^  etc.)  is  fully  given,  in  addition  to  what  was  said  of 
Walker,  Worcester,  etc.,  in  the  earlier  edition.  Doubtless 
many,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  write /t^Z,  wilful^  distil, 
fulness,  etc.,  have  been  inclined  to  join  in  an  outcry  against 
Dr.  Webster  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  because  he  persisted 
in  spelling y^^^^Z,  willful,  distill,  fullness,  etc.,  contrary  to  the 
tradition  from  their  fathers.  But  Dr.  Webster  sometimes  had 
as  good  reasons  for  opposing  conservatives  in  England  or 
America,  in  regard  to  the  spelling  of  English  words,  as  he  had 
in  his  early  days  for  opposing  and  resisting  the  English  tories 
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in  their  persistent  taxation  of  English  colonists  in  America 
who  had  no  voice  either  in  raising  or  expending  these  taxes. 
Thus,  according  to  Knles  16  and  17,  the  words  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  retain  the  double  I  of  their  primitive  words  when 
these  primitive  words  retain  their  own  accent  and  force  in  the 
derivatives,  and  they  drop  one  of  the  double  letters  when  this 
part  is  unaccented  and  of  secondary  importance. — In  willful, 
^hiUful,  fulfill,  the  important  part  or  root  is  that  which  is 
accented  {imU,  skiU,  fU),  while  ihefvll  in  each  of  these  words, 
being  only  subsidiary  and  unaccented,  loses  one  I,  as  in  htinclr 
fvl,  grdcefvl,  dreadful,  etc.  These  matters  may  be  studied 
satisfactorily  under  Eules  16  and  17. — The  vexed  question 
about  the  plurals  of  nouns  ending  in  y  (compare  ladies  and 
monkeys)  is  decided  in  Eule  19  ;  but,  for  greater  convenience, 
the  plural  of  any  word  of  this  sort  is  also  given  where  it  occurs 
in  its  regular  place  in  the  Dictionary  itself.  Great  attention 
has  been  given,  not  only  to  plurals,  where  there  may  be  diffi- 
culty or  doubt,  but  also  to  the  comparative  and  superlative 
degrees  of  adjectives,  the  obUque  cases  of  pronouns,  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  verbs,  etc. 

But  we  cannot  enumerate  all  the  additions  or  improvements, 
in  one  way  and  another,  which  this  noble  volume  contains. 
One  important  fact  we  have  not  yet  mentioned. 

It  can  hardly  be  called  an  open  secret,  for  it  has  been  evi- 
dent to  many  outsiders,  that  almost  unprecedented  care  has 
been  taken  in  regard  to  the  proof-reading  of  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary.  Not  only  have  there  been  galley  proofs 
and  page  proofs  and  plate  proofs,  but  two  or  three  or  more  of 
each  of  these  have  been  read  and  perhaps  re-read  by  several 
different  and  experienced  proof-readers,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  difficult  department  of  pronunciation,  so  that  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  this  volume  as  accurately  represents  what  it  was 
meant  to  be,  as  any  volume  which  has  ever  been  issued  from 
the  famous  Riverside  Press.  There  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
some  mistakes,  for  no  infallible  lexicographer  or  proof-reader 
has  yet  proved  his  existence  and  mission;  but  Webster's 
International  Dictionary  has  cost  much,  and  it  will  be  worth 
much,  to  those  who  search  diligently  for  treasure  in  this  ample 
store  house. 
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When,  20  years  ago,  the  late  S.  Austin  AUibone,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Authors,  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Noah  Webster 
and  his  works,  he  quotes  as  a  general  criticism  the  langnafre, 
in  1866,  of  that  distinguished  scholar,  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh, 
LL.D.,  in  respect  to  the  edition  of  1864 : 

^'  I  think  it  superior,  in  most  respects,  to  any  other  English 
Dictionary  known  to  me.  Undoubtedly  the  best  etymologicon 
we  yet  possess  of  the  language ;  its  vocabulary  is  as  ample  as 
could  well  be  given  in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume;  its 
definitions  are  in  general  exact  and  discriminating,  and  its  pro- 
nunciation is  apparently  conformable  to  the  best  usage.'' 

Mr.  Allibone  also  quotes  from  the  London  Reader  in  1864 
the  sentence:  "As  Webster  may  be  very  fairly  called  the 
Johnson,  so  Dr.  Worcester  is  the  Walker,  of  America." 

Mr.  Allibone  thus  expressed  his  own  deliberate  judgment : 
"  As  regards  ^^jpractice  of  authors  and  publishers,  we  estimate 
from  data  before  us  that  in  about  10,000,000  of  volumes  of 
school-books — a  very  large  majority  of  the  whole  number — 
published  annually  in  the  United  States,  Webster  is  recc^nized 
as  the  general  standard  of  orthography.  Charles  James  Fox 
remarked  of  Gibbon's  great  work,  '  If  any  man  were  to  say, 
"  I  don't  Uke  his  history :  I  will  acquire  the  information  another 
way,"  he  would  find  it  a  very  hard  task '  .  .  .  .  We — ^not  an 
orthographical  Websterian — ^apply  this  observation  to  the  con- 
temner of  The  American  Dictionary." 

Our  conclusion  is  briefly  stated  and  plain.  If  Webster's 
American  Dictionary  has  commanded  the  respect  of  both 
friends  and  foes  for  more  than  sixty  years,  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary,  fully  refitted  and  prepared  for  its  place 
and  use,  and  strongly  intrenched  in  the  pubUc  favor  of  all 
English-speaking  countries,  as  a  dictionary  of  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  will  not  surrender  its  vantage  ground.  It  will 
continue  to  maintain  its  noble  position  as  the  best  dictionary, 
not  for  its  native  land  alone,  but  for  all  the  civilized  lands  that 
use  and  welcome  the  common  language,  the  common  liberty, 
and  the  common  Christianity  of  England  and  America. 
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Abtiole  v.— two  thousand  YEARS    OF    POPULAR 
COMEDY  :  HARLEQUIN  AND  HIS  ANCESTORS. 

**  Go  good  folks,  God  be  with  you,  and  give  the  people  your  play ; 
from  my  childhood  I  have  been  always  in  love  with  the  Masks,  and  in 
my  youth  my  eyes  have  turned  to  the  players  of  farces  with  delight." 
—Don  Quixote. 

When  Andronicus,  the  Greek  slave  takes  at  the  Capture  of 
Tarentmn,  introduced  at  Eome  comedies  as  they  were  known 
in  Greece,  he  found  a  form  of  drama  there  which,  if  it  was 
rude,  contained  a  principle  quite  new  to  him. 

This  was  improvisation,  which  the  Roman  youth  had  probably 
brought  from  Fescennia,  a  city  of  Etruria.  The  Fescennines 
were  not  so  much  dramatic  pieces  as  burlesque  dialogues  in 
verse,  relating  to  well  known  persons  or  to  affairs  of  the  day, 
composed  on  the  spot.  In  order  not  to  be  recognized,  the  actors 
muffled  themselves  in  all  kinds  of  clothing,  and  colored  their 
faces  with  various  pigments,  or  put  on  masks.  These  Fescen- 
nines had  been  engrafted  by  the  Komans  on  the  Ltuii  Mrusoi 
which  consisted  of  dances  to  the  sound  of  the  tibia  (a  rude  sort 
of  clarinet)  introduced  from  Etruria  on  the  occasion  of  the  plague 
which  carried  off  Camillus,  the  Second  Founder  of  Kome. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  have  seen  last  year  in 
London  a  collection  of  Egyptian  articles  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty, 
brought  by  Mr.  Petrie  from  the  Fayum,  after  lying  hidden 
some  five  thousand  years.  Among  otiiier  things  was  the  little 
wooden  figure  of  a  female  dancer  in  a  comic  mask,  fashioned 
in  the  likeness  of  the  jovial  god  £es.  It  was  found  with  a 
large  pair  of  ivory  castanets  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  the  identical  mask  which  was  used  was  dis- 
covered, being  exactly  similar  to  that  represented  on  the  head 
of  the  statuette.  It  was  well  modelled,  made  of  canvas,  and 
painted  black  holes  were  left  for  the  eyes,  and  the  nostrils 
were  pierced  for  breathing. 

The  hidi  of  Fescennia,  the  work  of  a  race  which  we  can 
hardly  be  wrong  in  describing  as  intimately  connected  with 
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that  of  the  lady  of  the  castanets  and  mask — standing  in  point 
of  time  half-way  between  her  and  ourselves — ^fonnd  in  the 
rudely  comic  dramas  formidable  rivals.  Soon  however  the 
Roman  youth  discovering  that  these  were  of  too  serious  a 
nature  for  them,  and  disliking  to  be  shackled  by  rules,  relin- 
quished them  to  actors  by  profession,  and  returned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  improvising.  From  this  period  dates  the  separation  of 
the  Improvised  Drama — which  became  the  Italian  Com/medixi 
deW  Arte — from  the  Literary  Comedy  which  livius  Andron- 
icus  had  introduced,  and  which  the  rude  but  witty  Plautus, 
with  the  courtly  Terence,  afterwards  developed. 

While  engaged  in  making  the  Fescennines  more  attractive, 
the  Eomans  came  upon  the  Fabulm  AteUcmce^  farces  which 
were  acted  by  the  people  of  Atella,  an  Oscan  city  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  and  which  presented  certain  peculiarities  unknown  else- 
where. In  them  certain  local  fixed  types  were  always  repre- 
sented under  the  same  names,  with  the  same  garb  and  retain- 
ing the  same  disposition.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  same 
mask  remaining  the  special  property  of  the  character  repre- 
sented, so  that  the  actors  were  called  personaii. 

The  ordinary  masks,  or  characters,  were  four  in  number — 
Maccus,  Buccus,  Pappus,  and  Dossennus. 

Maccus  was  a  rough  countryman,  showing  a  low  forehead  with 
an  enormous  aquiline  nose.  He  was  represented  with  a  hamp 
behind  and  his  stomach  sticking  out  in  front.  He  has  been 
identified  by  many  writers,  but  hardly  on  sufficient  grounds 
with  the  Mimua  AUms^  so  called  from  that  character  always 
being  dressed  in  white,  and  credited  with  the  paternity  of 
Pulcinello.  He  was  a  sensual,  credulous  fellow,  insolent  and 
aggressive,  but  on  account  of  his  ready  wit  he  was  ever  a  great 
favorite. 

Buccus  had  more  pretension  than  Maccus,  a  flatterer,  laying 
himself  out  to  please  his  patron  in  any  way,  he  was  a  boaster 
and  a  coward.  He  is  said  to  have  gained  his  name  from  the 
puffing  out  of  the  cheeks,  in  the  sense  of  making  them  appear 
bigger  than  natural 

Pappus  was  an  old  fellow  with  two  absorbing  passions,  one 
for  amassing  wealth  and  the  other  for  playing  the  rake.  He 
was  constantly  being  robbed  and  outwitted. 
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Dossennus  was  a  gruff  old  man,  prone  to  eay  stupid  things 
with  much  pretension  to  wisdom. 

Around  these  four  personages  in  the  Attellanes  the  action 
centered,  the  dialogues  being  from  the  earliest  times  improvised 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Fescennines.  The  general  plan  of  the 
piece  being  first  arranged,  the  rest  was  left  to  the  skill  of  the 
actors  to  carry  out. 

Although  recited  in  Oscan,  the  rude  farces  were  delighted  in 
by  the  Bomans  whose  origin  was  not  too  far  removed  to  pre- 
vent their  understanding  this  dialect.  They  were  especially 
popular  from  being  continually  interlarded  with  the  favorite 
songs  of  the  day  in  which  the  spectators  often  joined  lustily. 
At  Eome  the  Attellan  actors  were  ever  held  in  high  esteem, 
unlike  the  ordinary  comedians  who  were  deprived  of  their  civil 
rights,  or  of  the  privilege  of  entry  into  the  military  service. 
Not  the  least  of  their  prerogatives  was  the  fact  that  while  the 
"  histrioneSj^  who  through  ignorance  or  stupidity  had  the 
misfortune  of  spoiling  a  piece,  were  obliged  to  take  off  the  mask 
and  endure  the  taunts  and  insults  of  the  populace,  the  players 
of  the  Atellanes  were  permitted  to  keep  their  faces  covered  and 
remain  unknown.  livy  remarks  on  the  acting  of  the  time  that 
"  the  Koman  youth  never  allowed  the  Atellanes  to  be  polluted 
by  histriones." 

Every  kind  of  incident,  every  occupation  and  class  was 
illustrated  on  the  stage,  women  even  being  represented  by 
men.  From  out  of  a  long  list  of  comedies  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  we  see  that  Maccus  came  forward  as  the  (parlia- 
mentary) candidate,  as  the  soothsayer,  or  the  soldier,  the 
peasant,  and  the  exile.  Not  only  we  have  Marcus  Miles  but 
we  have  Maccus  Vi/rgo.  We  have  also  Pappus  Agricola^ 
Sponsa  Pappij  Pappus  Dotaia^  etc.  Festive  occasions,  poli- 
tics, amorous  intrigues,  all  are  here. 

There  was  an  attempt  of  some  author-actors  to  give  a  liter- 
ary turn  to  these  dramas  and  to  systematize  them,  but  the 
attempt  was  not  successful.  What  had  been  the  chief  merit  of 
the  pieces  was  thereby  sacrificed,  and  they  returned  to  their 
former  rudeness,  improvisation  being  restored  to  them.  A 
change  however  was  made  by  the  fusion  of  the  Atellanes  with 
the  Mimes.    This  kind  of  amusement,  elaborated  from  the 
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Satnra — ^farces  which  the  village  youth  of  Latitun  at  a  very 
early  date  acted  in  the  fields  and  at  the  cross-roadfi — ^had 
for  its  aim  the  reproduction,  under  as  real  a  gaifie  as  possible, 
of  these  farces  on  the  stage.  To  this  end,  the  masks  pre- 
viously worn,  were  either  abolished  so  as  to  allow  the  expres- 
sion of  the  features  to  be  seen,  or  only  small  ones  were  used 
just  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  and  tlius  to  interfere 
with  recognition. 

The  feminine  parts  were  now  taken  by  women,  a  peculiarity 
with  the  Mimes  from  the  beginning,  thus  differing  from  the 
literary  dramas  of  Greece  and  Bome  in  which  men,  putting  on 
masks  made  more  or  less  attractive,  played  the  women's  parts. 

The  chief  characters  now  added  to  the  Atellanes  were  the 
Mimics  Alius  and  the  Mimns  CenttmctcluSj  both  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii.  From  the  former, 
always  wearing  a  loose  shirt  and  tunic  all  in  white,  the  Pulci- 
nella  of  the  Comedia  dell'  Arte,  who  is  also  first  seen  clothed  in 
white,  is  doubtless  descended ;  while  from  the  latter,  acquiring 
his  name  from  the  tight-fitting  dress  made  of  patches  of  cloth 
of  many  colors,  we  have  the  Harlequin. 

The  Mimus  StuptduSj  who  cultivated  an  idiotic  r61e  so  as  to 
be  a  foil  to  the  other  characters,  is  another  of  the  types  which 
has  come  down  to  us. 

Gradually  the  decay  which  had  overtaken  the  literary  come- 
dies invaded  these  popular  representations,  and  their  dramatic 
form  degenerated  in  most  cases  to  exhibitions  of  vulgar  jesting 
and  banter,  whence  they  acquired  the  name  of  SannioneSy  de- 
rived from  Sarnia,  a  contraction  of  the  forehead  as  an  expres- 
sion of  derision.  The  bufEoon  of  the  fair  and  the  clown  of  the 
ring  of  our  own  day  are  still  called  zanies. 

The  diversion  most  suited  to  the  jealous  government  of  the 
Emperors,  on  the  coming  of  Eoman  rule,  when  any  allusion  to 
those  in  authority  was  severely  punished,  was  that  of  the  pan- 
tamimes.  It  was  the  business  of  the  actors  here  to  represent 
every  kind  of  subject  by  motions  and  gesticulations,  instead  of 
by  speech  so  that  nothing  was  spoken.  A  poet  in  the  time  of 
Theodosius  says :  '^  their  gesticulations  have  a  language,  their 
hands  have  a  mouth,  and  their  fingers  have  a  voice."  "  If  the 
masks  were  of  pure  Italic  origin,"  says  Mommsen  in  his  History 
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of  Eome — ^^  and  we  cannot  imagine  possible  the  production  and 
execution  of  improvised  dramas  without  the  mask,  so  as  to 
assign  to  each  actor  his  proper  position  in  the  piece — it  is  per- 
missible to  throw  the  typical  masks  back  to  the  iirst  days  of 
the  Eoman  theatre  or  rather  to  consider  them  the  first  elements 
of  it." 

The  Boman  Empire  came  to  an  end,  and  representations  of 
the  literary  comedies  were  no  more  seen.  The  fathers  and 
doctors  of  the  Church  strove  in  every  way  to  put  down  scenic 
displays,  regarding  them  as  pestilential,  but  Maccus,  Buccus, 
Pappus,  and  Dossennus  stiU  remained  favorites  with  the  lower 
classes.  They  might  be  banished  from  public  places  but  they 
lived  on  as  types  too  closely  identified  with  the  Italian  race  to 
be  abandoned,  so  that  when  order  is  somewhat  restored  in  the 
Peninsula,  we  see  reappearing  the  mirth-evoking  personages 
we  have  known  in  the  Latin  popular  comedy,  chMiged,  it  may 
be,  in  garb  and  in  name,  but  the  same  in  principle  and  in  ac- 
tion. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  Commedia  ddPArte — ^taking  the 
older  meaning  of  trade  (for  as  Vernon  Lee  reminds  us,  it  was 
literally  a  man's  trade  all  his  life  to  play  the  characters  which 
he  had  chosen  for  representation) — thus  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  erudite  or  written  compositions  recited  in 
the  accademies  and  homes  of  the  nobles  by  the  learned  and  the 
rich. 

The  Commedia  a  soggetto^  so  called  because  the  plan  of  the 
story  with  the  distribution  of  the  parts  and  the  nature  of  the 
action  were  only  given — ^the  dialogues  being  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  actors. 

The  Commedia  aWimprowiso,  on  account  of  the  dialogues 
being  improvised.  These  three  appellations  recall  the  Atellan 
origin. 

The  Conmiedia  a  hracoio  (the  term  most  used  in  Naples),  the 
comedy  of  gesticulation  and  action,  showing  its  similarity  with 
the  Mimes. 

One  catches  but  fitful  glimpses  of  the  Italian  popular 
comedy  before  the  Renaissance.  ^'The  agreement,  however, 
of  their  peculiar  costumes  and  their  habits  with  the  Latin  his- 
irions,''  says  Du  Meril  in  his  Origmes  Laimes  dm  Theatre 
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Modeme^  "  shows  that  the  dramatic  traditions  have  never  died 
out."  Their  identity  must  have  been  recognized  in  very  early 
times,  and  there  are  nimierons  edicts  which  forbid  the  acting 
in  character,  "cum  vestibus  histriones."  These  prohibitions 
probably  arose  from  the  occasional  employment,  as  we  see  from 
various  chronicles,  of  buflEoons  and  others  in  intermezzi  which 
were  acted  in  the  Church  between  the  acts  of  some  sacred 
drama,  so  as  to  give  a  little  breathing  time,  not  only  to  the 
clerical  actors,  but  also  to  the  audience,  and  relieve  the  tension 
caused  by  the  following  of  some  pitiful  story  lasting  in  some 
instances  not  only  a  long  day,  but  many  a  long  day. 

The  Church  had  been  from  the  first  the  uncompromising 
enemy  of  all  Eoman  theatrical  exhibitions,  those  in  authority 
being  unsparing  of  their  censures,  forbidding  their  converts  to 
enter  the  pagan  theatres,  lest  by  frequenting  these,  they  might 
be  led  to  return  to  the  pagan  worship.  Seeing  how  necessary 
it  was  however  to  interest  and  amuse  her  worshipers  when 
she  had  established  herself  in  the  stronghold  of  paganism,  the 
Church  strove  to  clothe  her  hitherto  simple  and  severe  doc- 
trines with  forms  borrowed  from  the  ornate  and  imposing 
ceremonials  of  the  Temple.  Music  and  display  were  the  means 
by  which  the  religious  services  became  essentially  dramatic, 
both  dialogue  and  action  being  there.  And  soon,  in  order  to 
make  the  people  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
Church  began  by  putting  into  a  dramatic  form  the  chief  inci- 
dents in  the  Life  of  our  Lord,  and  the  chief  lessons  which  he 
taught.  Following  these,  illustrations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
chiefly  typical,  and  from  the  Kves  of  the  Saints,  were  given. 

These  representations,  first  given  in  the  cloister  and  in  the 
Church,  passed  as  they  became  more  secular — ^the  acting  and 
the  composition  of  them  ceasing  to  be  under  the  direct  control 
of  ecclesiastics — ^into  the  market  square  and  into  the  hands  of 
laymen,  the  language  of  the  country  coming  to  be  adopted. 

The  religious  dramas  constituting  at  the  time  about  the  only 
recreation  the  people  had,  and  from  which  they  chiefly  gained 
their  religious  education — for  both  the  services  of  the  Church 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  rendered  in  what  had  become  a 
dead  language — ^lived  on  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
They  then  gradually  disappeared  before  the  growing  spirit  of 
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enquiry  and  distrust  connected  with  Church  matters  which 
had  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  invention  of  printing. 

It  was  at  this  time  when  Italy  was  a  prey  to  war,  famine, 
and  disease,  that  the  Commedia  dell' Arte — a  very  different 
kind  of  spectacle — spread  all  over  the  country  and  found  a 
welcome  everywhere.  Not  only  did  it  provide  amusement  for 
the  people — but  it  brought  them  some  consolation  also. 
Through  it  their  sorrows  found  a  voice  and  became  dissemin- 
ated far  and  wide.  In  the  Histories,  which  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  Church  had  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  free- 
dom from  secular  interference,  the  groans  of  the  people  were 
often  heard ;  but  with  the  masked  comedy  there  was  no  pres- 
tige. Only  the  impersonal  nature  of  the  acting,  and  the 
absence  of  any  compromising  documents,  formed  the  safeguard 
of  those  who  dared  to  point  the  finger  at  the  oppressor. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  assign  not  only  the  invention  of 
certain  characters  but  the  masked  comedy  itself  to  certain 
people.  Angelo  Beolco  of  Padua,  who  always  acted  under 
the  name  of  Buzzante,  who  published  some  farces  in  the 
Faduan  dialect  in  1530,  and  who  by  means  of  the  drama  strove 
to  rouse  the  people  out  of  the  apathy  resulting  from  their 
misfortunes,  was  considered  by  many  the  Father  of  Italian 
Comedy.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  for  Beolco  died  in 
1542,  having  only  lived  fifty  years.  In  the  dialogues  of  Maft- 
fiimo  Trojano,  published  at  Venice  in  1569,  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  festivities  at  the  Court  of  Bavaria  on  the  marriage 
of  Duke  William  VI.  with  Irene  of  Lorraine  the  previous 
year,  and  among  these  figured  an  improvised  comedy  such  as 
was  known  in  Italy,  acted  before  the  Court,  in  which  Fanta- 
lone,  a  Zanni  and  a  Capitano  Spavento  take  part. 

Brantome  tells  us  that  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  queen  of 
Henri  II.,  married  1533,  delighted  in  comedies  from  her  child- 
hood, "even  those  with  the  Zanni  and  Fantalone,"  which 
Flaminio  Scala,  who  acted  as  Flavis  in  the  company  of  the 
"  Gtelosi,"  published  at  Venice  in  1611  fibfty  scenarii  or  skele- 
tons of  comedies  which  he  had  collected  as  being  in  use  at  that 
day.  Thus  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  improvised  comedy 
was  known  before  Ruzzante's  time. 
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Another  reason  for  disbelieving  tiiat  the  sturdy  Fadnan  had 
any  great  inflnence  on  the  popular  drama  is  that  his  comedies, 
which  there  are  many  reasons  for  assuming  were  produced 
aWvmpromBO  originally — ^are  all  "  alia  viUcmesca^^^  his  sceneiy, 
his  dialogues  and  his  language  all  being  rustic  His  characters 
are  different  from  any  of  those  in  the  received  comedy.  Not  one 
of  them  ever  became  identified  with  the  locality  in  which 
Kuzzaute  acted ;  or  even,  where  the  same  names  are  employed  in 
different  dramas,  are  they  constant  to  themselves  in  their  roles. 

The  introduction  of  various  dialects  is  also  ascribed  to  Kuz- 
zante,  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  from  the  fact  of  the  Rhodicma 
in  which  a  number  of  dialects  is  introduced  having  been 
wrongly  ascribed  to  him.  This  comedy  however  was  claimed 
and  printed  by  Andrea  Calmo  who  often  recited  with  Kuzzante 
and  who  wrote  a  number  of  pieces  in  all  of  which  a  profusion 
of  tongues  is  introduced,  including  Spanish  and  Greek. 

Like  the  personages  in  the  Atellanes,  the  chief  characters  in 
the  Italian  popular  comedy  always  wore  black  masks,  either 
with  a  large  nose  like  an  eagle's  beak,  or  a  flattened  one  aa 
worn  by  the  ancients.  Both  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the 
frescoes  at  Pompeii  or  on  the  cameos  which  have  been  dug  up 
at  Eome. 

The  leading  masks  of  the  Atellanes  became  the  chief  masks 
of  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte,  Dossenus  being  II  DoUore^  and 
Pappus  Pcmtalone ;  these  are  the  Veccfd  or  Fathers  of  the 
Comedy.  Dossenus,  the  old  man  prone  to  say  stupid  things 
with  much  pretension  to  wisdom,  found  his  place  very  natur- 
ally. On  the  revival  of  learning,  the  universities,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  Bologna,  were  said  to  swarm  with  pedants  who 
could  not  allude  to  the  most  trivial  subjects  without  bringing 
in  scraps  of  a  dead  language;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  and  deference  of  the  common  people,  they  assumed 
pompous  airs. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  satire,  and  the  DoUore^  the  in- 
doctrinated and  pedantic  lawyer  stepped  forth,  interlarding  his 
Bolognese  dialect  with  Latin  sentences,  and  offering  elaborate 
explanations  when  quite  unnecessary,  to  the  delight  of  the 
populace.  He  remained  a  favorite  character  imtil  the  Italian 
language  had  settled  into  its  proper  place,  and  pedantic  models 
had  become  more  rare. 
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Pappus  was  transformed  into  an  old  Venetian.  Pantalone, 
who  from  small  beginnings  has  become  a  successfnl  merchant 
and  is  looked  up  to  on  ihe  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  can  now  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  this  life  which  were  formerly  denied  to  him. 
Fancying  that  he  is  irresistible  with  the  fair  sex,  he  even  pnts 
himself  forward  as  the  rival  of  his  own  son.  He  is  the  langh- 
ing-stock  of  the  maidens  and  widows  whom  he  pesters  with 
his  attentions.  He  is  ever  lavish  of  advice  in  his  Venetian 
idiom,  at  home  he  is  perpetually  interfering  in  the  household, 
believing  that  he  knows  everything  better  than  anyone  else, 
but  wife  and  children  and  servants  all  manage  to  outwit  him, 
and  as  his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,  though  wrathful  at  first 
he  generally  pardons  the  offenders. 

To  Andrea  Caleno  may  reasonably  be  assigned  the  creation 
of  this  mask  or  rather  the  revival  of  it.  In  his  works  there  is 
ever  "  U  Yecchio?'^  Age  and  neglect  had  dimmed  the  outlines 
of  the  Pappus  of  antiquity,  but  they  were  revived  through 
the  Senex  of  Plautus  and  Terence  (taken  originally  probably 
from  the  Fabulse)  and  the  character  of  the  old  Venetian  mer- 
chant lending  itself  to  it,  "Pantalone  dei  Bisognosi"  (of  the 
needy  ones)  may  have  ascended  the  medieval  stage  through 
Oalmo.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  that  worthy  appearing  in  Calmo's 
pieces,  with  a  double  appellation,  such  as  "  Zurloto  di  Nguoli," 
"  Cocolin  de  Zucoli "  and  "  Alegreto  di  liquidi,"  (for  the  name 
"  Pantalone  "  does  not  seem  to  be  in  use  till  1568)  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  poet's  hand.  Probably  Calmo  reserved  the  acting 
of  this  character  for  himself,  giving  it  the  greatest  scope  to 
show  off  his  dramatic  powers,  says  Vittoria  Rossi  in  his  "  Let- 
tere  di  Calmo."  From  the  other  heroes  of  the  Fabulse,  Maccus 
and  Buccus,  together  with  the  characters  drawn  from  the 
Mimes  (with  the  exception  of  the  Mimus  Albus)  who  may  be 
identified  with  the  Neapolitan  Puldnello),  are  descended  the 
numerous  race  of  Zanni — ^the  Sanniones  of  the  Romans.  From 
these  come  the  Servi  and  the  buffoons  of  the  Masked  Comedy, 
who  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — very  different  from, 
but  dependent  on,  each  other — the  first  and  the  second 
Zanni.  The  former  class  were  to  be  ready  with  their  tongues 
in  an  argument,  agreeable  or  sarcastic  according  to  circum- 
stances. Above  all,  the  first  Zanni,  as  Perrucci  in  his  Arte 
VOL,  xvn.  80 
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jRappresentativa  tells  hb,  was  to  make  game  of  and  to  deceive 
the  world.  He  was  never  to  say  stupid  things,  but  to  leave 
such  for  the  second  Zanni,  using  the  latter  as  a  foil,  drawing 
him  out  so  as  to  make  the  audience  laugh.  The  business  of 
the  second  Zanni  was  to  supply  ridiculous  situations  and  to  make 
a  good  butt  of  himelf  for  his  partner.  The  home  of  both 
kinds  of  Zanni  was  Bergamo,  which  has  the  reputation  of  pro- 
ducing two  varieties  of  inhabitants — those  living  on  the  hill- 
sides around  being  more  quick-witted  than  their  neighbors  of 
the  plain.  Of  the  latter  was  Harlequin  (L'Arlecchino)  the 
Mimus  Centunculus — ^the  chief  among  the  second  Zanni,  ever 
outwitted  and  befooled  by  Pedrolino,  his  fellow-servant,  who 
came  from  the  high  lands  and  spoke  the  same  dialect.  Always 
the  hero  of  shreds  and  patches,  wearing  a  black  mask  with 
small  eyes  and  flattened  nose  and  shaved  head,  Arlecchino  fol- 
lowed the  role  of  the  Stujndus  till  late  in  the  Comedy's  career, 
when  he  received  the  impress  of  the  famous  impersonator, 
Domenico  Biancolelli,  and  became  crafty  and  quick. 

There  is  a  story  related  which  shows  that  Domenico  himself 
was  by  no  means  a  fool.  Being  one  evening  with  Louis  XTV. 
while  that  monarch  was  at  supper,  he  was  observed  to  be  gazing 
intently  on  a  dish  of  partridges.  "  Give  that  dish  to  Dome- 
nique,"  said  the  king  to  a  servant.  "  And  the  partridges  too  ? " 
asked  the  buffoon.  The  question  was  understood.  "  And  the 
partridges  too,"  was  the  reply.     The  dish  was  of  gold. 

We  have  found  the  north  of  Italy  producing  four  types  of 
masks : — ^the  Dottore,  Pantalone,  Pedrolino,  and  Arlecchino. 
Let  us  now  see  what  the  south  can  furnish  toward  Italian 
popular  comedy.  Two  of  the  most  taking  characters  step  for- 
ward in  answer. 

Pulcinella  appears,  after  having  long  laid  dormant,  in  1530 
— ^hailing  from  Acerra,  a  city  close  to  the  ruins  of  Atella  the 
land  of  the  Fabulse.  He  comes  as  a  Contadino  famous  for  his 
wit  and  comical  appearance,  joining  as  an  actor  a  strolling 
company,  after  having  in  a  wordy  contest  convinced  them  that 
they  had  nothing  so  good  in  their  own  troupe.  It  is  said  that 
his  name  was  Puccio  d'Aniello,  and  that  the  part  he  created 
became  such  a  favorite  with  the  Neapolitans — ^who  saw  in  this 
quick,  witty,  and  insolent  character  a  reflex  of  themselves — 
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that  when  the  buffoon  died,  the  comedians  replaced  him  by  a 
man  from  the  same  parte,  wearing  the  same  mask  and  the  same 
costume,  a  white  shirt  tucked  into  his  trousers,  also  white. 
The  same  name  was  retained  but  slightly  altered  into  Polecci- 
nella.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  in  the  Archives  of  Saponara 
in  the  Basilicata  in  1572  mention  of  a  priest  named  Lucio 
Pulcinella  imprisoned  for  insulting  his  Archbishop.  It  is 
possible  that  this  priest's  family  may  have  furnished  the  first 
comico  of  the  name. 

Pulcinella  appears  as  a  servant  in  the  comedy,  which  is  first 
known  to  include  him.  He  is  obliged  to  leave  Acerra,  and  ho 
explains  why  he  did  so.  He  was  living  with  an  old  apothecary 
who  was  very  rich.  One  day  his  master  lay  dozing  in  his 
chair  and  a  wretched  fly  fluttered  backwards  and  forwards 
over  his  face,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  sleeper  and  of  Pulcinella 
who  tried  to  drive  it  away  in  vain.  "  In  order  to  give  him 
repose,"  he  adds,  "  I  took  up  a  six  pound  weight  and  threw  it 
at  the  fly  now  settled  on  the  master's  forehead.  I  killed  that 
fly." 

"  And  the  apothecary  ?"  asked  a  bystander  with  some  con- 
cern. ^^  He  did  not  wake  again.  Seeing  that  he  reposed  very 
peacefully,  I  took  three  hundred  ducats  which  he  kept  in  a 
drawer,  and  made  ofE." 

"  And  you  have  left  your  country  ?" 

"  Yes,  all  for  a  fly,  is  it  not  a  hard  case  ?" 

Pulcinella  has  remained  a  favorite  up  to  the  present  day  in 
Naples,  where  he  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  San  Oarlino.  Very 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  France,  he  underwent  a  great 
change.  He  had  left  his  country,  holding  himself  erect  and 
wearing  a  suit  of  white,  but  now  (about  1645)  he  is  trans- 
formed, and  you  see  him  parti-colored  in  red  and  yellow 
trimmed  with  green.  A  hump  behind  is  given  to  him,  for  it 
was  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  French  jesters  of  old,  caustic 
wit  and  deformity  seeming  to  go  together,  and  a  protruding 
stomach  is  added  to  him. 

PulcineUo  of  the  Oommedia  dell'  Arte  was  dead,  and  PcU-^ 
chineUe^  no  longer  strutting  about  on  the  stage  in  flesh  and 
blood,  had  established  himself  in  the  booth  of  the  old  Paris 
fairs  as  King  of  the  Marionettes,  still  the  insolent  wine-loving 
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libertine.  He  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  Champs  Elys6eSj  the 
darling  of  children  and  nursemaids ;  and  as  P'wnch  the  roys- 
terer,  who  is  ever  handy  with  his  staff  and  sets  not  only  the 
pohce  but  the  devil  at  defiance,  he  appears  in  our  streets ;  but 
his  visits  are  becoming  rare,  and  our  children  will  ere  long  be 
strangers  to  him.  Having  arrived  in  England  during  the  re- 
action from  Puritanical  way,  he  now  retires;  meeting  with  less 
sympathy  and  confronted  with  endless  rivals  for  popular  favor. 

We  now  come  to  the  youngest  and  most  attractive  personage 
of  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte — the  Capitcmo.  Although  he  does 
not  come  into  prominence  until  the  arrival  of  Charles  V,  into 
Italy,  and  although  he  figures  neither  in  the  Atellanes  nor  in 
the  Mimes,  his  lineage  is  ancient,  for  he  has  a  place  in  the 
dramas  of  Menander  in  the  fourth  century,  B.  C.  He  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  and  the  Thrafio  of 
Terence. 

During  the  time  of  the  Spanish  occupation  in  Italy,  a  crowd 
of  needy  adventurers  appeared,  who  if  they  were  not  genuine 
hidalgos,  assumed  high  sounding  titles.  They  swaggered  up 
and  down  the  peninsula,  posing  as  lady-killers  and  ever  pre- 
tending to  deeds  of  daring.  But  they  imposed,  as  Andrea 
Perrucci  (a  Capo-Comico  of  the  day)  tells  us,  only  on  the  timid 
and  the  unsuspecting.  They  were  derided  by  women  and  even 
servants,  being  found  to  be  cowards  and  abominably  stingy. 

The  masked  comedy  delighted  in  this  character,  by  tuma 
the  soldier,  the  lover,  and  the  craven,  discovering  an  unlimited 
variety  of  situations  for  him,  the  only  possible  revenge,  as 
d' Ancona  observes  for  the  presumption,  rapacity,  and  avarice  of 
these  violent  champions  being  the  ridiculing  of  them  on  the 
stage.  "  Pleasing  and  most  delightful,"  says  Cecchini  detto 
II  Frittolmo  in  1628,  "  is  this  most  noble  part  when  lightly 
treated  by  a  man  of  talent,  graceful  manners,  and  tuneful 
voice.  Dressed  fancifully  and  altogether  wearing  an  extrava- 
gant air,  he  should  assert  things  which  although  from  their 
nature  are  impossible,  those  of  the  audience  who  will  give  .the 
reins  to  their  imagination  will  take  in  for  the  moment."  For 
instance  here  is  a  speech  of  his : 

"  When  the  Turk  knew  of  my  arrival  before  Buda,  he  did 
not  dare  to  leave  the  shelter  of  his  tent  little  knowing  that  I 
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had  left  my  sword  in  Vienna  in  order  that  I  might  have  a 
Bheath  made  of  the  skin  of  the  Snltan  Suliman.  The  slaughter 
which  I  made  of  the  enemy  served  to  raise  a  heap  of  bones 
quite  dwarfing  Mount  Olympus.  The  stream  of  blood  which  I 
caused  to  flow  into  the  Danube  still  tinges  that  river." 

"No  quarrels  between  princes  and  between  gentlemen  are 
considered  as  properly  arranged  unless  I  am  consulted,"  says 
the  Capitano  Malagigi.  His  servant  says  that  he  hears  that  if 
they  want  his  Master,  they  must  search  all  the  taverns  and  in- 
famous places  around." 

The  Capitano  flourishes  his  two-handed  sword  and  declares 
that  his  weapon  is  suffering  from  thirst. 

"What,  do  swords  drink?" 

"  Ah,  thou  knowest  nothing  of  the  art  of  war !  It  is  the 
blood  of  tliose  one  kills  or  wounds ! " 

"  And  do  swords  eat  ? " 

"  Mine  only  feeds  on  the  hearts  of  Captains  I " 

Two  doughty  warriors  who  have  threatened  never  to  rest  till 
they  have  killed  each  other,  meet.     They  cross  swords : 

"  Signore  what  day  is  this  ? " 

"  Sunday." 

"  My  brother,  I  have  made  a  vow  to  have  no  quarrel  on  a 
Sunday." 

"  And  I  have  just  remembered  that  I  have  an  affair  of  im- 
portance on  hand." 

"  Then  turn  back— don't  stop ! " 

"  And  when  wilt  thou  be  ready  ?  " 

"  When  it  rains  dried  figs  I " 

To  the  last  Strappa-Ferro,  another  Capitano,  preserves  his 
bravado :  for  when  he  is  mortally  wounded,  having  had  to 
fight  with  a  rival,  he  desires  in  a  grand  way  that  various 
potentates  shall  be  acquainted  with  his  death  and  receive  me- 
mentos of  him.  The  grand  Turk  must  have  "  the  helmet  with 
the  plumes,"  to  the  grand  Prior  of  Malta  he  bequeaths  his 
sword.  Costly  cases,  some  to  be  gilt  and  others  to  be  of  velvet, 
are  to  be  made  for  these  things.  Lastly,  the  only  articles 
worth  having,  his  shoes,  are  left  to  the  Zanni,  his  servant. 

Francesco  Andreini  who  had  made  this  character  his  own 
as  the  Capitano   Spavento  da  Valle  Inferno,   acted  in  the 
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middle  of  the  XYIth  Century  and  wrote  a  book  in  which  the 
Capitano  is  treated  as  a  real  personage.  Trappola  having 
asked  him  how  he  wishes  to  be  announced,  his  master  winds 
up  a  long  tirade  of  what  he  is  to  say  with  declaring  himself 
to  be  ^'the  Son  of  the  Earthqnake  and  the  Thunder,  the 
Cousin  of  Death,  and  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Devil  in  Hell.'* 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  rough  humor  with 
which  the  improvised  Comedy  abounded.  Guiseppe  Bianchi 
was  famous  for  his  impersonation  of  the  Capitano  Spazzaf erro. 
It  was  also  notorious  that  the  woman  he  had  married  by  no 
means  led  a  blameless  life.  In  the  comedy  of  "  Harlequin,  a 
Sang  by  Chance,"  the  custody  of  a  certain  fortress  has  to  be 
settled,  and  Spezzof erro  comes  forward  asking  that  this  may 
be  bestowed  on  him.  "  As  you  have  not,  these  twenty  years, 
been  able  to  look  after  your  wife,  how  can  we  give  you  this 
important  charge  ? "  asks  Harlequin.  Very  amusing  no  doubt 
for  the  audience,  hardly  as  much  so  for  Guiseppi  Bianchi ! 

Whilst  in  Italy  and  France  the  Capitano  is  always  a  Spaniard, 
we  find  that  ParoUes  a  Capitano,  in  "  All's  well  that  ends  well,'* 
is  represented  by  Shakespeare,  to  gratify  the  national  tastes  of 
the  day,  as  being  bom  in  France,  and  he  is  sent  to  follow  his 
profession  in  Italy. 

One  need  say  but  little  about  the  women  and  the  lovers  of 
the  comedy,  they  are  not  subject  to  any  particular  rules,  and 
while  the  other  characters  are  drawn  from  various  provinces 
using  the  appropriate  dialect,  these  wear  no  mask  and  always 
speak  Italian — ^they  are  to  "  toscaniggiare." 

Sometimes  certain  characters  were  modified  to  suit  certain 
circumstances,  and  local  types  with  new  names  were  added ; 
certain  actors  were  associated  with  particular  masks,  their 
manner  of  representing  these  being  invariably  followed  later 
on. 

The  Commedia  dell'  Arte  found  a  champion  in  Salvator 
Kosa  the  last  of  the  Italian  Masters ;  who  not  only  delighted  in 
writing  satire,  but  also  in  painting  it.  Like  Ruzzante,  feeling 
keenly  the  troubles  under  which  his  country  groaned,  he  made 
use  of  the  stage  to  express  his  bitterness,  acting  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Calabrian  buffoon  Coviello,  or  as  the  Trastevere 
bravo,    Fattaca.       He  is  known    to    have    composed    some 
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^^  Bcenarii "  but  these  probably  did  not  survive  the  occasion 
which  called  them  forth. 

The  subject  to  be  acted  being  chosen  by  the  Ca^  Scenico 
(head  actor)  he  assembles  his  troupe,  reads  the  sketch  of  the 
piece  to  them,  apportions  to  each  one  his  part,  mentions  the 
place  where  the  scene  is  to  be  laid,  and  assigns  the  houses  to  the 
actors.  The  place  of  acting  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  open  air, 
in  the  market  place  of  the  town,  and  to  include  the  angle  be- 
tween two  sides  of  it ;  with  the  adjoining  houses  their  doors  and 
windows ;  so  that  the  actors  may  appear  and  disappear  through 
the  doors  or  show  themselves  and  hold  conversations  at  the 
windows.  A  sketch  of  the  story,  not  the  dialogue,  must  be 
hung  up  where  the  actors  can  see  it,  and  these,  arranging  to 
appear  in  their  appropriate  costumes,  can  develop  their  parts 
by  employing  such  speeches  and  gesticulations  as  they  have 
already  known  should  suit  them. 

"  Above  all,"  says  Andrea  Perrucci  in  his  DeW  Arte  Eap- 
presentati/va,  "let  not  the  actors  forget  the  country  in  which 
the  recital  takes  place,  from  whence  they  came,  and  where  they 
are  goings  It  is  too  great  an  impropriety  for  pardon  that  one 
shall  say  he  is  in  Rome,'  and  another  that  he  is  in  Naples,  that 
this  one  coming  from  Spain  declares  he  is  from  Germany,  for 
the  father  to  forget  the  name  of  his  son  and  the  lover  that  of 
his  mistress.  And  in  the  distribution  of  houses,  let  each  re- 
member his  own ;  it  is  ridiculous  that  one  should  knock  at  the 
wrong  door,  or  enter  another  person's  house.  The  actors  must 
take  care  not  to  run  against  each  other  on  entering.  The 
woman  going  out  into  the  square  is  not  to  go  farther  from  her 
house  than  a  step  while  talking  to  others,  to  observe  decorum. 
In  acting,  the  serious  person  must  be  deliberate  in  his  actions, 
and  the  impetuous  man  be  moving  with  haste.  In  short  all 
should  remember  that  they  are  to  act  to  the  life." 

"  The  actor  who  plays  impromptu  does  so  with  more  spirit 
and  more  naturally  than  he  who  plays  a  role  which  he  has  to 
learn.  He  makes  the  part  his  own,  and  in  consequence  acts 
better  that  which  he  invents  rather  than  that  which  is  borrowed 
from  others  by  the  aid  of  memory.  The  appearance,  the  voice, 
even  delicate  sensibility,  are  not  enough  for  the  man  who  wishes 
to  play  impromptu  if  he  does  not  possess  a  lively  imagination, 
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with  great  fertility  of  expression,  and  if  he  is  not  master  of  all 
the  varieties  of  the  language,  and  conversant  with  the  different 
situations  in  which  he  may  be  placeji." 

To  remedy  a  barren  scene  or  to  help  others  when  a  hitch 
occurs,  the  player  must  be  ready  with  his  tongue,  following 
the  thread  of  what  has  gone  before,  and  speak,  until  the  actor 
whose  real  turn  it  is  comes  on  the  stage.  Carlo  Gozzi  gives  an 
instance  of  how  arduous  this  necessary  duty  may  be  in  certain 
cases.  At  the  time  when  he  was  young,  beardless  and  good- 
looking  (and  although  it  was  the  rule  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mimes  at  Rome  to  have  women  acting  on  the  stage)  he  took  a 
female  part  in  a  farce  acted  at  Zara : 

"  It  was  night,"  he  says,  "  as  Lucia,  I  acted  the  woe-begone 
and  poverty-stricken  wife  of  old  Pantalone,  the  broken-down 
and  disreputable  merchant.  A  little  daughter,  the  fruit  of  our 
ill-starred  union,  was  at  my  bosom  during  the  scene.  I  tried  to 
lull  my  infant  to  sleep  by  singing,  occasionally  breaking  off  for 
the  recital  of  my  misfortunes.  I  told  how  I  had  been  forced 
to  marry  an  old  wretch.  I  related  simply  my  sufferings  and 
vexations,  and  how  I  had  once  been  a  good-looking  girl  before 
tears  had  left  their  traces  on  my  cheeks.  I  bewailed  that  con- 
stant cold  and  hunger  had  cut  off  the  natural  food  for  my 
infant.  The  night  was  well  advanced,  I  was  waiting  for  my 
ne'er-do-well  of  a  husband  who  never  came.  I  suspected  that 
he  had  wandered  into  the  Valley  del  Pozzetto — ^the  haunt  of 
the  worst  characters  in  the  neighborhood.  I  feared  some  fresh 
disaster,  I  moralized,  I  dissolved  in  floods  of  tears  and  made 
the  audience  laugh.  The  fact  was  that  a  certain  Signor 
Antonio  Zeus,  who  played  the  character,  of  Pantalone,  had  not 
for  some  reason  arrived  at  the  theatre,  and  as  it  was  his  duty 
to  come  on  the  stage  and  be  the  one  to  leave  it  after  me,  I 
could  not  break  off  my  soliloquy,  which  has  lasted  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  A  good  comedian  of  improvised  drama 
should  never  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  or  be  wanting  in  some- 
thing to  say.  In  order,  therefore,  to  lengthen  the  scene  and 
give  it  a  little  relief,  I  feigned  that  my  babe  was  crying  and 
would  not  be  hushed  asleep  by  suckling  or  singing.  My 
attempts  to  quiet  the  child  and  my  nonnsuccess  kept  the  people 
in  good  humor.      I  turned   my  gaze  towards  the  flies,  and 
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became  inwardly  nneasy  at  not  seeing  Pantalone  appear,  for  I 
did  not  know  how  to  keep  up  the  ball.  Involuntarily  I  raised 
my  eyes  toward  the  boxes  and  in  one  of  them  saw  a  certain 
Tonina,  known  for  her  shameless  conduct,  resplendent  in  her 
ill-gotten  wealth,  and  who  mockingly  laughed  at  my  motherly 
troubles.  I  realized  at  once  the  danger  there  was  of  others 
joining  in  her  ridicule.  I  must  certainly  tuni  the  tables 
upon  her.  But  I  had  indeed  come  upon  a  treasure,  and  a 
flood  of  new  argument  awakened  a  daring  eloquence  which 
was  allowed  and  enjoyed  in  a  theatre  that  was  not  venal  and 
was  in  truth  a  little  too  free.  I  now  found  myself  able  to  ex- 
pand my  expiring  soliloquy. 

Giving  the  name  of  Tonina  to  my  infant,  I  addressed  all  my 
discourse  to  her.  I  caressed  her,  gazed  on  her  features,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  my  little  daughter  Tonina 
would  be  a  beautiful  girl.  I  promised,  on  my  part,  that  I  would 
by  example,  by  advice,  and  by  whipping  ensure  her  a  good 
education.  Then  addressing  the  little  Tonina  on  my  knee,  1 
added  that  if  in  spite  of  aU  my  maternal  care  she  should  fall 
into  such  and  such  errors,  such  and  such  excesses  causing  such 
and  such  troubles,  she  would  be  the  worst  Tonina  in  the  world, 
and  in  such  a  case,  I  prayed  Heaven  to  cut  her  off  in  these  her 
early  days. 

The  errors,  excesses,  and  troubles  mentioned  were  well  known 
incidents  connected  with  the  life  of  the  Tonina  lounging  in 
her  box.  Never  in  my  life  have  1  seen  a  comic  soliloquy 
received  with  such  acclamations.  All  the  spectators  with  one 
accord  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  box  of  the  "  Bella  Tonina  " 
in  her  finery,  and  the  greatest  shouting  of  laughter  and  clap- 
ping of  hands  were  heard.  My  husband  now  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  the  comedy  was  soon  brought  to  a  close." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Oommedia  deU'  Arte,  the  poor  and 
despised  being  its  only  patrons,  the  acting,  scenery,  and  cos- 
tumes were  very  miserable.  These  were  so  more  especially  in 
the  South,  where  foreign  rule  prevailed.  The  later  and  more 
successful  Comiei  (as  the  actors  of  the  improvised  drama  were 
called  rather  than  comedianti)  write  scornfully  of  the  efforts 
of  some  of  their  humble  brethren.  They  tell  us  how  in  some 
cases  kitchen-clothes,  drawn  on  roughly  with  charcoal,  did  duty 
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for  scenery ;  and  how  women  might  be  seen  dressing  for  their 
parts  in  the  market  place.  That  they  were  rude  in  their  acting, 
that  their  language  was  broad — ^nay,  often  downright  obscene 
— ^need  excite  no  wonder,  for  prelates,  knights,  and  ladies,  little 
scrupled  to  listen  to  the  indecencies  abounding  in  the  literary 
comedies. 

Garzone  writes  in  1615  :  "  On  entering  a  town,  a  drum  will 
be  sent  round  to  let  people  know  that  the  Signori  Comici  have 
arrived,  the  chief  lady  of  the  troupe  dressed  like  a  man,  sword 
in  hand,  making  the  announcement,  and  inviting  the  people  to 
the  play  at  the  Inn — let  us  say — of  the  Pilgrim.  These  come 
with  alacrity,  and  having  paid  their  soldi,  fill  the  room  pre- 
pared for  the  entertainment.  They  have  to  listen  to  a  MagnijiGo 
(as  Pantaloon  is  often  called)  not  worth  a  farthing,  a  Zanni  no 
better  than  an  idiot,  a  Graziano  who  splutters  forth  his  words, 
a  courtesan  without  grace  or  wit,  an  Innamorato  who  gives 
you  the  cholic  to  listen  to  him,  a  Spjmiard  who  is  always  telling 
you  of  his  lordly  appearance  and  his  armour,  a  Pedant  who 
gives  you  Tuscan  instead  of  Latin,  a  Burattino  who  is  no  more 
able  to  gesticulate  than  the  cap  wliich  he  wears  on  his  head,  a 
Signora  who  opens  her  mouth  as  if  to  engulph  you,  can't  put 
two  words  together,  who  has  neither  grace  nor  action  but  ia 
made  of  wood  and  is  a  stranger  to  good  looks." 

Appearing  in  Paris  in  1571,  the  Comici  continue  to  visit 
that  city  every  year,  generally  returning  to  Italy  for  the  winter, 
until  they  are  turned  out  of  France  by  Louis  XIV.  for  satiiv 
izing  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  one  of  their  Comedies. 

Perhaps  the  most  splendid  performance  of  the  Commedia 
dell'  Arte  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  in  1572,  the  year 
of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  when  according  to 
Porbus  the  court  itself  acted  a  drama.  The  Due  de  Guise  was 
Scaramouche,  the  Due  d'Anjou  (afterwards  Henri  III.)  was 
Harlequin,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  represented  Pantalone, 
Catharine  de  Medicis  figured  as  Columbine,  and  Charles  IX. 
himself  was  Brighella. 

In  1677,  the  Comici  arranged  with  the  Confrerie  de  la  Pas- 
sion, who  held  an  exclusive  patent  from  Charles  VI.  for  acting 
in  Paris,  to  share  with  them  the  Salle  de  Bourbon.  They  were 
to  act  every  alternate  day,  and  paid  one  ecuU^wmai  on  each 
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representation.  The  people  came  in  snch  crowds  to  see  the 
Italians,  that,  as  L'Etoile  tells  its,  ^^  the  f onr  best  preachers  in 
Paris  together  could  not  count  as  many  when  they  preached." 

In  1645,  a  young  upholsterer,  Jean  Baptiste  Poqu61in,  is 
observed  to  be  paying  more  attention  to  the  Italian  Comedians 
(they  being  in  Paris  under  the  celebrated  Scaramuccia)  than  to 
his  proper  trade.  A  few  years  pass  by,  and  we  find  him  at  the 
head  of  a  French  troupe,  and  as  Moli^re,  acting  pieces  of  his  own 
composition,  giving  the  world  old  friendja  with  new  faces,  bril- 
liant comedies  with  characters  borrowed  from  the  Commedia 
dell'  Arte.  Pantalone,  Pedrolino,  the  Dottore,  the  Capitano, 
and  Arlechino  live  again  under  difierent  names.  They  no 
longer  wear  masks  or  improvise,  for  Moli^re  has  written  their 
dialogues  for  them.  In  time  Moli^re  breaks  out  a  line  for 
himself,  and  his  connection  with  the  Italian  Comedy,  as  it  is 
known  in  contemporary  French  literature,  is  less  evident. 

In  1574  the  Spaniards  made  the  acquaintance  of  our  friends 
through  Alberto  Gkmassa  who  traveled  about  Spain  with  a 
company.  The  improvised  comedy  with  its  lively  and  natural 
acting  took  the  grave  Dons  by  storm.  Then  Lope  da  Vega 
gave  himself  up  to  composing  an  infinity  of  scenariij  skeletons 
of  plays  to  be  filled  in  by  the  inventive  abilities  of  the  actors, 
in  which  Philip  IV.,  the  protector  of  the  versatile  dramatist, 
took  great  delight  in  acting  some  of  the  characters  himself. 

Shakespeare,  too,  must  not  only  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
the  ^^  lean  and  slippered  Pantaloon  "  and  other  characters  to  be 
seen  in  Paris,  but  he  might  have  witnessed  their  performances 
himself,  for  it  appears  that  Drusiano  Martinelli  visited  Eng- 
land with  his  company  in  1597. 

In  Italy  the  Commedia  deU'  Arte  lived  on  till  the  end  of 
the  XVIIIth  century,  when  the  coup  de  grace  was  given  to  it 
by  Carlo  Goldoni  at  Venice.  Like  Moliere,  Goldoni  went 
about  with  the  Comici,  fascinated  by  their  style  of  acting; 
and  then  like  the  Frenchman,  he  set  to  work  to  compose  a 
number  of  brilliant  comedies,  using  the  old  characters  but 
furnishing  their  dialogues,  often  retaining  the  same  names, 
but  depriving  them  of  their  masks. 
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In  tmth  the  improvised  comedy  with  its  fixed  characters 
had  been  steadily  going  down  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  Goldoni's  advent. 

During  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  till  Moli^re  was  in  his 
prime,  the  drama  alP  improviso  had  been  rising  to  its  highest 
point. 

The  actors  were  clever,  and  they  did  their  utmost  to  make 
their  parts  natural  consistently  with  securing  the  applause  of 
their  audiences.  They  were  fortunate  in  having  no  very  for- 
midable rivals ;  and  neither  in  the  characters  nor  the  situations 
was  touch  with  the  spectators  lost. 

But  the  times  were  rapidly  changing.  The  majority  of  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  the  principal  personages  had  been 
invented  could  not  readily  recognize  them — ^their  types  were 
dying  out.  The  Dottore,  so  welcome  when  the  revival  of 
learning  had  brought  the  pedant  to  the  front,  had  retired  to 
the  background.  The  Capitano,  the  most  sympathetic  of  all 
the  masks,  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  Spanish  phrases  and 
lively  airs,  during  the  whole  of  the  17th  century ;  but  he  had 
entered  on  the  domain  of  tradition,  and  his  place  was  being 
taken  by  provincial  blusterers,  mouthing  their  own  dialects. 
The  Comici  at  last,  finding  their  theatres  deserted  for  the  new 
drama,  gave  up  improvising,  and  took  to  playing  Goldoni's 
pieces. 

In  the  gloom  which  was  settling  down  over  the  Commedia 
deir  Arte,  there  shot  a  gleam  of  sunshine  for  a  while,  through 
the  poet  Carlo  Gozzi.  He  vigorously  espoused  its  cause,  and 
giving  the  despairing  actors  some  dramas  chiefly  taken  from 
fairy  tales,  adapted  the  ordinary  r61es  of  the  Comici,  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  being  left  to  their  direction.  Gradually  Gozzi 
left  less  and  less  for  the  actors  themselves  to  invent ;  so  that  at 
last  they  got  through  him,  as  much  out  of  practice  with  their 
art,  as  through  Goldoni,  losing  the  distinctive  talent  of  impro- 
vising which  had  flourished  more  than  two  thousand  years 
before. 

To  go  more  into  detail  about  the  curious  incidents  connected 
with  the  last  days  of  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte  is  impossible, 
consistent  with  our  present  space.     We  would  refer  our  readers 
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to  the  amusing  and  interesting  memoirs  of  Carlo  Gozzi  lately 
introduced  to  the  English  speaking  public  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Symonds. 

The  Pantalone,  Oolumbina,  and  Arlecchino,  who  may  still  be 
seen  at  Christmas  on  the  boards  for  the  amusement  of  children, 
are  the  shadows  of  our  old  friends.  Little  consideration  is 
shown  for  Pantaloon  now;  he  is  ridiculed  and  outwitted  at 
every  turn,  whilst  his  daughter  Columbine,  is  made  love  to  by 
Harlequin — the  Mimics  Centimouhis — the  hero  of  the  many 
patches,  who  flourishes  his  staff  as  of  old. 

These  personages — who  act  and  do  not  speak,  come  to  us 
from  the  Paris  fair,  the  Foire  de  St.  Germains  where  the  booths 
used  to  exhibit  their  farces,  until  the  Confrerie  de  la  Passion 
invoked  the  law  and  reduced  them  to  silence  for  infringing 
their  patent  for  reciting. 

Our  friends  had  then  to  eke  out  their  meaning  with  dumb 
show  and  thus  they  passed  on  to  the  English  stage. 

But  the  days  even  of  the  Pantomime  are  numbered.  It  may 
be  said  indeed  to  be  dead,  spectacular  pieces  and  allusions  to 
passing  events  chiefly  political  have  taken  its  place.  Who  now 
cares  for  Harlequin  ? 

I.  S.  A.  Hbbfobd. 
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Aetiolb  VL— science  AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

Suppose  that  at  the  other  end  of  this  room  there  is  a  billiard 
table,  the  cnBhions  of  which  are  perfectly  elastic,  the  surface 
perfectly  level,  and  that  there  is  a  perfectly  elastic  ball  upon 
this  table  which  can  roll  to  and  fro  and  rebound  from  the 
cushions,  absolutely  without  friction. 

Now  if  this  ball  is  supposed  to  be  originally  at  rest,  we  say, 
that  by  reason  of  the  "property  "  of  inertia — a  property  which 
we  conceive  of  as  essential  to  matter — ^it  will  remain  always  at 
rest,  unless  acted  upon  by  some  other  body  not  at  rest.  The 
action  of  this  other  body  we  call  "  force,"  and  a  body  thus  cap- 
able of  influencing  the  state  of  rest  or  motion  of  another  body, 
we  say  possesses  "  energy."  If  then  we  see  our  ball,  originally 
at  rest,  suddenly  put  in  motion,  we  say  that  the  motion  is  due 
to  some  ^^  farce  ^^  which  has  acted  or  is  acting  upon  the  ball. 
We  mean  thus  by  ^^farce^^  that  which  "causes"  change  of 
state  of  a  body,  and  of  course  we  can  only  mean  by  "  cause," 
in  this  connection,  the  invariable  and  immediate  antecedent  of 
such  change  of  state,  viz.,  another  moving  body  which  pos- 
sesses "  energy." 

Here  we  have  introduced  several  ideas,  which  we  claim  and 
believe,  correspond  to  physical  facts  and  objective  reality. 
Our  idea  of  "  cause  "  involves  thus  far  no  idea  of  constraint, 
but  is  simply  the  recognition  of  an  invariable  sequence,  which 
we  believe  expresses  a  fact  of  nature.  So  our  assumption  of 
the  property  of  "  inertia,"  simply  asserts  that  the  ball  cannot 
move  or  stop  itself,  and  the  corresponding  idea  of  "force," 
asserts  that  the  previously  existing  state  of  rest  or  motion  can 
only  be  changed  by  the  action  of  some  exterior  body,  as  for 
instance  in  our  case,  the  cue. 

These  ideas,  modem  science  claims  to  be  general  truths, 
which  correspond  to  facts  in  external  nature,  apart  from  onr 
consciousness — ^if  you  choose  to  separate  consciousness  from 
external  nature,  which  modem  science,  as  we  shall  see,  does 
not  and  indeed  cannot,  choose  to  do — and  science  holds  that 
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these  truths  apply  to  all  the  matter  in  the  Universe.  No  par- 
ticle or  atom  "  in  the  Uni/oeraej^  such  is  the  general  statement, 
can  move  itself,  or  change  its  state  of  motion  or  rest.  When 
such  change  is  observed,  it  is  the  "  result,"  that  is,  the  invari- 
able sequence,  of  the  action  of  other  particles  or  atoms,  whose 
state  of  motion  is  different  from  the  first. 

The  proof  of  the  truth  of  such  general  assertions,  science 
refuses  to  seek  in  necessary  or  so-called  "intuitive"  ideas, 
because  it  boldly  claims  man  himself,  with  his  powers  and 
mental  and  moral  as  well  as  physical  nature,  to  be  but  a  part  of 
the  more  comprehensive  nature  he  explores,  and  such  intuitive 
ideas  it  claims  as  the  lawful  sequence  of  past  experience.  The 
proof  of  the  truth  of  such  assertions  science  therefore  claims 
to  find  in  the  facts,  lat^  that  they  are  in  accord  with  aU  past 
and  present  experience,  2d^  that  deductions  from  them  have 
always  led  to  conclusions  verified  by  experience. 

But  our  experience  all  will  admit,  must  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  limited.  We  are  limited  in  our  bodies,  in  our  fac- 
ulties of  observation,  in  our  reasoning  powers  and  reasoning 
appliances,  in  our  instruments  of  research  and  precision,  and 
by  our  very  position  in  the  Universe,  of  which,  as  we  know, 
this  earth  we  inhabit  is  but  a  very  minute  fragment.  We  are 
cut  off  by  impassable  barriers  of  space  and  time  from  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  vast  Cosmos  of  which  we  thus  boldly 
affirm  the  general  facts, — ^and  what  justifies  ub  in  such  daring 
affirmations  ? 

Admitting,  as  we  do  and  must,  such  limitations,  what  right, 
I  ask,  have  we  to  assert,  as  we  do  assert,  and  to  believe,  as  we 
do  believe,  such  and  such  things  to  be  true  and  general^  and  to 
apply,  not  only  to  such  smaU  portions  of  the  Universe  as  are 
subject  to  our  limited  faculties  of  scrutiny,  but  to  the  whole 
unexplored  and  unexplorable  region  beyond  ?  and  what  right 
have  we  to  be  convinced  as  we  indisputably  are  convinced, 
that  we  are  correct  in  such  assertions  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  we  assume  the  "  methods  "  or  sequences 
of  Nature,  to  be  uniform  and  continuous,  so  that  from  a  part 
we  can  infer  the  whole.  And  when,  proceeding  upon  such  an 
assumption,  we  find  the  results  always  to  coincide  with  experi- 
ence, as  that  limited  experience  enlarges,  our  initial  assump- 
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tJon  gains  in  probability,  until  the  conviction  of  its  tnith 
becomes  irresistable,  and  we  accept  it  as  ^^pri/oedP  This  then 
is  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  science — an  assumption  of  uni- 
formity and  continuity,  the  cumulative  proof  of  which  has 
become  so  strong  that  it  has  produced  conviction. 

From  this  standpoint  science  must  proceed,  or  fall  to  pieces. 
Upon  this  assumption  depends  the  cohesive  power  of  the  entire 
fabric.  To  this  fundamental  assumption  it  must  firmly  hold 
or  cease  to  be.  This  it  is,  which  enables  us  to  infer  general 
laws  from  special  phenomena;  to  group  together  seemingly 
.  diverse  facts  into  harmonious  sequence  of  "  cause  and  effect ; " 
to  tell  the  past  and  predict  the  future  from  the  present — ^and  to 
such  an  extent  has  this  already  been  done,  and  so  marvelous 
have  been  the  results,  that  the  conviction  has  become  irresist- 
ible, and  the  man  of  science  to-day,  can  no  more  give  up  his 
belief  in  this  primary  assumption,  than  the  Christian  can  deny 
his  God.  Attack  the  foundations  of  this  belief  as  you  may, 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  now  accepts  it  as  the  surest 
knowledge  to  which  we  can  attain. 

Science  then  is  not  at  war  with  assumption  but  with  assump- 
tions. Its  tendency  is  to  reduce  aU  to  one.  All  must  be  con- 
sistent with  this  one,  and  none  must  contradict  it.  Upon  this 
rests  the  so-called  "  method "  of  science ;  by  this  method  it 
tests  all  hypotheses  and  demands,  and  through  this  method  it 
claims  boldly  "  all  knowledge  as  its  province."  I  say  advisedly, 
aJl  knowledge. 

In  the  language  of  Frederick  Harrison,  one  of  the  foremost 
"positivists"  of  the  day,  "This  method  turns  aside  from 
hypotheses  not  to  be  tested  by  any  known  logical  canon  familiar 
to  science,  whether  the  hypothesis  claims  support  from  intui- 
tion, aspiration  or  general  plausibility.  And,  again,  this 
method  turns  aside  from  ideal  standards  which  avow  themselves 
to  be  lawless,  which  profess  to  transcend  the  field  of  law.  We 
say,  life  and  conduct  shall  stand  for  us  whoUy  on  a  basis  of 
law,  and  must  rest  entirely  in  that  region  of  science,  (not  phys- 
ical, but  moral  and  social  science,)  where  we  are  free  to  use  our 
intelligence  in  the  methods  known  to  us  as  intelligible  logic, 
methods  which  the  intellect  can  analyze.  When  you  confront 
us  with  hypotheses,  however  sublime  and  however  affecting,  if 
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they  cannot  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  our  knowledge,  if 
they  are  disparate  to  that  world  of  sequence  and  sensation 
which  to  us  is  the  ultimate  base  of  all  our  real  knowledge,  then 
we  shake  our  heads  and  turn  aside." 

There  is  no  uncertain  sound  about  such  words.  Such  a 
position  is  not  opposed  to  assumption  or  to  hypothesis,  for  it  is 
based  admittedly  upon  the  assumption  of  uniformity  of  law. 
But  it  demands  that  all  assumption  and  hypothesis  shall  be 
consistent  with  this  fundamental  one.  It  is  not  hypothesis  but 
conflicting  hypotheses  to  which  objection  is  made  ;  not  with  the 
natural  but  the  super-neLtnTsi  that  issue  is  taken. 

If  then  any  phenomena  are  observed  which  are  opposed  to 
this  belief  in  nature's  uniformity  the  man  of  science  properly 
and  promptly  rejects  such  observations.  K  any  explanations 
are  put  forth  not  in  harmony  with  it,  he  pronounces  such  expla- 
nations tft^^-natural,  and  those  who  believe  them  he  calls 
svfperatiUavs.  Observe,  he  does  not  claim  to  be  able  to  explain 
all  such  phenomena  himself ;  he  is  very  ready  to  admit  that 
there  is  much,  very  much,  which  is  dark,  must  perhaps  always 
remain  dark  to  him — ^but  he  holds  that  the  true  interpretation, 
if  ever  found,  must  accord  with  his  fundamental  assumption  of 
uniformity,  and  he  rejects  at  once  all  interpretations  which  do 
not.  He  believes  that  all  "super-natural"  theories — ^theories, 
that  is,  which  contradict  this  principle — must  be  replaced  by 
natural  theories,  that  is,  theories  which  are  in  accord  with  this 
principle.  He  hopes  that  in  time  ^  they  may  be.  But  until 
they  are,  he  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  and  is 
content  to  wait.  There  is  no  room  in  his  creed  for  the  svper- 
natural. 

But  while  in  this  respect  he  is  unbending  and  even  intoler- 
ant, he  is  very  liberal  indeed  to  any  endeavor  to  explain 
natural  phenomena  "  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  our  knowledge," 
in  accord,  that  is,  with  the  "uniformity  of  Nature."  Any 
hypothesis  tending  in  this  direction  he  will  patiently  listen  to, 
receive,  discuss,  and  judge  solely  upon  its  merits  in  this  respect, 
in  the  most  candid  and  fair-minded  manner.  It  is  no  objection 
to  him  that  the  hypothesis  leaves  much  to  be  explained  which 
must  still  remain  dark,  for  all  hypotheses  do  this ;  nor  that 
analogy  is  made  use  of  and  the  imagination  severely  taxed,  for 
VOL.  xvn.  81 
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several  received  hypotheses  do  this  also ;  nor  that  faith  is  called 
in  to  accept  much  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  otherwise,  for 
faith  of  this  sort  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  entire  scientific  struc- 
ture— ^but  just  so  far  as  the  new  hypothesis  goes  to  extend  his 
knowledge  of  nature  upon  the  assumption  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature's  laws  just  so  far  he  will  consider  it.  He  will  believe 
in  "ethers"  and  "atoms"  and  "molecules,"  and  mysterious 
"properties"  and  "affinities,"  wondrous  "fluids"  and  "vital 
forces,"  "  correlations  "  and  "  conservations  "  without  end — all 
and  any  of  which  are  quite  as  hard  to  conceive  of  and  make 
quite  as  severe  a  tax  upon  his  faith  and  intellect  as  any  super- 
natural hypothesis;  and  he  believes  cheerfully  and  readily, 
just  so  soon  and  just  so  far  as  the  facts  warrant,  simply  because 
such  things  are  in  harmony  with  uniformity  of  natural  law ; 
that  is,  simply  because  such  things  are  "fui^wraZ"  and  not 
"  supemaiAAral.'^^ 

This  position  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  one  and,  to  the  scien- 
tific man,  it  is  a  necessary  one.  To  admit  at  this  day  any 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  nature  or  any  break  in  the  uniform- 
ity of  natural  law,  is  to  give  up  more  than  can  be  gained ;  to 
renounce  all  our  most  certain  knowledge  in  favor  of  an  hypoth- 
esis which  can  only  introduce  disorder  and  bring  chaos  back 
again. 

And  yet  there  are  not  wanting  those  at  the  present  day,  and 
there  have  never  been  wanting  such  at  all  times,  who  assert  and 
believe  that  there  is  more  in  nature  than  the  uniform  action  of 
her  laws.  That  back  of  the  material  lies  the  spiritual,  behind 
the  law  stands  the  law-giver,  and  that  this  hypothesis  is  as  true, 
as  certain  and  as  worthy  of  belief  as  that  upon  which  science 
rests.  This  may  even  be  said  to  be  a  universal  belief  of  man- 
kind and  to  have  been  held  and  accepted  at  all  times  and  long 
before  Science  itself  began  to  be.  I  think  I  may  even  venture 
to  assert  that  this  belief  is  held  by  those  present  here  to-night, 
and  that  scientific  men  hold  it  also,  not  as  a  scientific  doctrine, 
however,  but  rather  as  a  thing  apart — ^as  pertaining  to  that 
realm  of  the  *i^«/^natural  into  which  Science  cannot  enter  and 
with  which  Science,  therefore,  cannot  conflict. 

But  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  this  position 
is  untenable,  and  that  such  an  armed  neutralily  cannot  long 
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continne.  Science,  as  we  have  seen,  claims  the  reahn  of  aU 
knowledge.  Material  there  is,  spiritual  there  may  be,  but 
*wp^-natural  there  is  not.  Such  an  hypothesis  can  only  be 
held  as  an  expression  of  the  natural,  or  not  at  all.  The  con- 
trary may  be  good  theology,  it  certainly  is  not  sound  science. 

Now  what  has  prevented  the  acceptance  of  this  belief  by 
scientific  men,  not  as  a  doctrine  of  the  supernatural,  but  as  a 
fact  of  the  natural  ? 

Why  is  it  not  boldly  and  fairly  discussed  as  a  purely  scientific 
hypothesis  upon  purely  scientific  grounds  %  It  is  certainly  sug- 
gested by  analogy ;  it  satisfies  imperative  intellectual  demands ; 
it  coincides  with  universal  belief  and  commands  to^ay,  as  it 
has  commanded  always,  universal  assent.  That  it  certainly 
explains  much  in  this  Universe  otherwise  inexplicable,  no  one 
who  has  thoughtfully  considered  it  can  deny  ;  and  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  it  is  in  harmony  with  that  conviction  of  continuity 
which  guides  to-day  all  scientific  investigation,  and  gives  answer 
to  the  perpetual  inquiry  of  science  as  formulated  by  Mill : 

"What  are  the  fewest  and  simplest  assumptions,  which, 
being  granted,  the  existing  order  of  Nature  would  follow  ? " 

Why  then  should  it  not  long  since  have  been  propounded  by 
scientific  men,  upon  purely  scientific  grounds,  as  a  scientific 
hypothesis  ? 

The  reason  as  we  see,  can  only  be  the  supernatural  heme 
upon  which  the  hypothesis  is  supposed  to  rest.  A  will  outside 
of  nature  acting  in  nature — a  spiritual  cause  manifesting 
itself  in  material  effects — seems  a  breach  of  continuity  and 
an  assumption  of  supernatural  agency.  As  such^  in  this  shape, 
every  scientific  man  must  repudiate  it  as  untenable  or  else  for- 
feit the  intellectual  heritage  of  his  age,  and  agree  to  live  in  a 
world  where  uniform  action  of  natural  law  is  a  delusion,  where 
reason  is  useless  and  feeling  unchecked,  may  end  in  any  extrem- 
ity of  license  and  extravagance. 

That  such  is  the  tendency  of  thus  cutting  loose  from  the  fun- 
damental basis  of  all  science,  is  shown  clearly  in  the  pseudo- 
science  of  the  day,  with  its  delusions  and  extravagance,  its 
table  turnings  and  inconsequential  miracles,  its  inconsistent 
superstition  and  still  more  inconsistent  skepticism.  To  all 
such.  Science  applies  its  crucial  test  and  the  result  is  a  swift 
dismissal. 
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Bnt  witli  our  religious  belief  the  ease  is  more  serious.  Why 
must  the  scientific  man  keep  his  science  in  one  pocket  and  his 
theology  in  the  other,  and  let  not  his  left  hand  know  what  his 
right  hand  doeth  ?  Here  seems  a  real  issue  and  a  real  conflict. 
That  the  conflict  is  terribly  real,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt.  But  that  the  issue  is  a  real  one,  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  think  the  issue  is  real,  and  I  propose  to  try  to 
show  to-night  that  it  is  not.  Science  has  much  to  learn  and 
much  to  do  ere  her  last  stone  is  laid  and  her  grand  edifice  com- 
plete, and  when  it  is,  theology  should  be  the  head  of  the 
comer — the  cap-stone  which  the  builders  rejected.  But  until 
this  can  happen,  theology  must  sooner  or  later  bring  science  to 
its  aid,  before  its  demands  can  have  the  stamp  of  truth  and 
command  unbiassed  and  willing  assent. 

Here  then  is,  I  think,  the  real  issue  of  the  great  "  conflict " 
of  the  age,  of  which  we  have  all  read  and  thought  and  heard 
and  talked  so  much.  Is  the  spiritual  necessarily  the  auper- 
natural  ?  I  propose  to  try  to  show  that  it  is  not.  That  the 
belief  in  an  intelligent  creative  will  is  not  a  statement  of  a 
supernatural  belief,  but  a  statement  ^^  in  terms  of  the  rest  of 
our  knowledge;*'  not  "disparate  to  that  world  of  sequence 
and  sensation  which  to  us  is  the  ultimate  base  of  all  our  real 
knowledge,"  but  a  genuine  scientific  hypothesis,  suggested  by 
analogy  and  confirmed  by  experience;  not  contradicting  the 
fundamental  law  of  uniformity,  but  accounting  for  it — and,  j 

judged  upon  its  merits,  as  a  scientific  hypothesis,  commends 
itself  as  the  best  one  which  harmonizes  all  the  facts,  and  re- 
wards the  search  of  science  for  the  "fewest  and  simplest 
assumptions,  which,  being  granted,  the  existing  order  of 
Nature  would  follow,"  by  tracing  back  all  such  assumptions  to 
one  necessary  and  sufficient  hypothesis,  the  proof  of  which 
becomes  cumulative  and  ends  in  conviction. 

I  wish  to  treat  this  hypothesis  as  a  purely  scientific  one. 
Let  us  now  return  to  our  billiard  table. 

Suppose  the  ball  upon  that  table  to  be  set  in  motion  by  a 
stroke  of  the  cue.  It  would,  as  we  assume,  move  on  forever 
in  a  straight  line,  unless  acted  upon  by  some  other  body.  It 
will  roll  on  then,  until  it  strikes  the  cushion.  From  the 
cushion  it  will  rebound  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
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^ence,  and,  both  ball  and  cushion  being  perfectly  elastic,  it 
will  roD  on  its  new  direction  with  unchanged  velocity  until  it 
strikes  another  cushion,  and  there  being  no  friction,  it  will  thus 
dart  from  side  to  side  forever. 

Now,  given  the  mass  of  the  ball,  its  velocity  and  direction 
of  motion  at  any  instant,  the  mathematician  might  predict 
unerringly  just  where  it  would  be  and  how  moving  at  the  end 
say  of  a  thousand  years.  He  might  also  work  backwards  and 
tell  just  where  it  was  and  how  moving  a  thousand  years  previ- 
ously, jE>r(wi{forf  it  had  been  in  motion  as  long  as  that. 

But  this  is  a  very  important  proviso.  He  can  tell  the  future 
to  a  certainty,  but  he  can  only  tell  the  past  down  to  any  given 
instant  before  the  cue  came  into  play.  In  the  system  as  he 
finds  it,  no  mathematics  can  possibly  reveal  the  action  of  the 
cue,  or  tell  just  when  the  original  impulse  was  given. 

If  then,  we  were  to  venture  the  hypothesis  that  at  some 
time  in  the  past,  motion  had  been  imparted  to  the  ball,  our 
mathematician  would  tell  us  that  he  had  no  means  of  testing 
such  an  hypothesis.  His  equations  do  not  contain  it.  They 
ean  reveal  nothing  which  has  not  been  put  into  them.  It 
might  be  true  or  it  might  not  be  true.  He  found  the  baD  roll- 
ing, it  will  roll  forever,  he  can  trace  its  motions  forward  in 
time  to  any  extent,  provided  no  exterior  force  act  vpon  U^ 
and  he  can  trace  its  motion  backward  in  time  to  any  extent, 
provided  no  exterior  force  ha,s  acted  upon  it, — and  that  is  all. 
Of  these  two  provisos  he  knows  nothing.  It  may  have  been 
rolling  forever  for  aught  he  can  say  to  the  contrary.  The 
probability  of  any  hypothesis  to  the  contrary,  must  be  estab- 
lished, if  at  all,  by  considerations  very  different  from  any  his 
mathematics  can  furnish.  The  hypothesis  that  the  ball  has 
been  rolling  and  will  roll  forever  as  he  finds  it,  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  him  as  any  other. 

It  is  the  dream  of  the  mathematician  that  were  aU  the  laws 
and  conditions  to  which  matter  is  subject  known,  he  might 
predict  with  the  same  unerring  certainty  the  position  and 
motion  of  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe.  The  prob- 
lem, though  infinitely  more  complex,  is  the  same  in  kind,  and 
were  it  possible  to  solve  it,  the  solution  woxQd  bear  the  same 
relation  to  any  supposed  origin  of  motion.  It  would  neither 
make  for  nor  against  such  an  hypothesis. 
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Now  let  the  physicist  take  his  torn  at  our  table.  Suppose 
then,  that  our  mathematioian's  eyesight  were  greatly  increased 
in  power  so  as  to  surpass  the  most  powerful  microscope.  He 
would  now  be  astonished  to  find  that  the  rolling  billiard  ball 
when  it  struck  the  cushion  never  reaHy  touched  U  at  aJl! 

It  is  to-day  an  accepted  fact  in  physics  that  ahsclute  contact 
between  bodies  or  atoms  never  takes  place.  When  atoms  are 
brought  near  together  they  begin  to  resist  being  brought 
nearer,  and  the  smaller  the  distance  the  greater  the  resistance. 
Actual  contact,  the  physicist  says,  never  takes  place. 

But  if  action  at  a  distance  be  a  fact,  it  is  one  wholly  incom- 
prehensible to  us.  It  cannot  be  "  stated  in  terms  of  the  rest 
of  our  knowledge."  From  a  mechanical  standpoint  it  is  incon- 
ceivable. The  man  of  science  promptly  rejects  it  as  "  logically 
and  physically  absurd."  The  greatest  philosopher  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  this  strange 
fact,  pronounced  it  an  '^  absurdity  so  great  that  no  man  who 
has,  in  philosophical  matters,  a  competent  faculty  of  thinking, 
can  ever  fall  into  it."  But  it  is  this  same  Newton  who,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  with  riper  experience  and  wisdom, 
and  a  broader  vision,  asked,  ^'  Have  not  the  small  particles  of 
bodies  certain  powers,  virtues,  or  forces  by  which  they  act  at  & 
distance  ?" 

The  physicist  says,  "  No  !"  He  believes  it  not  to  be  a  fact, 
but  only  an  apparent  difficulty.  In  the  light  of  fuDer  knowl- 
edge he  hopes  it  will  disappear.  And  so  he  builds  up  his 
"  atom  "  ;  and  in  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  one  incomprehensi- 
ble mystery,  introduces  several  others,  all  equally  incompre- 
hensible, and  endows  his  atom  with  "  attraction  "  and  "  repul- 
sion "  and  "  affinities," — ^all  of  them  forces  acting  at  a  distance  ; 
and  having  thus  erected  a  coherent  system  of  liMe  mysteries 
instead  of  one  big  mystery,  would  fain  rest  content.  But 
intellectual  contentment  is  not  attained,  and  nothing  has  really 
been  explained.  "  Explained  "  I  What  is  the  scientific  mean- 
ing of  "  explanation  "  ?  Prof.  Clifford  teUs  us  that  we  have 
"explained"  something  when  we  have  been  able  to  "break  it 
up  into  simpler  constituents  which  are  already  familiar."  But 
suppose  the  thing  wonH  break  up ;  then  it  cannot  be  "  ex- 
plained."    Suppose  the  elements  into  which  it  breaks  up  are 
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themselves  just  as  unfamiliar  as  the  original  ?  Then  it  cannot 
be  *^ explained";  for  one  incomprehensible,  we  have  several. 
Suppose  the  elements  into  which  it  breaks  up  an^e  familiar — 
what  then  ?  Is  the  mystery  any  the  less  for  being  familiar  ? 
What  has  been  "  explained  "  ?  Nothing !  We  have  simply 
formed  a  coherent  system,  based  upon  the  incomprehensible — 
that  is  all  I 

Such  is  the  difficulty  in  the  present  case.  Nature  is  not 
explained  by  being  pulverized.  Atoms,  we  say,  cannot  be  in 
contact,  for  then  there  would  be  no  longer  atoms,  but  a  solid 
mass.  Very  well !  Now  fill  up  the  void  spaces  between  the 
atoms  with  an  "  ether,"  if  you  will ;  but  if  your  ether  is  com- 
posed of  atoms  separated  by  voids,  by  what  have  you  profited, 
and  what  have  you  "  explained "  ?  Four  ether  into  ether ; 
and  still  the  mystery  remains !  Your  atom  itself  now  becomes 
the  center  of  a  whole  complex  system  of  astronomy  as  incom- 
prehensible as  that  which  the  telescope  reveals.  Atomic 
fovces  are  no  less  incomprehensible  than  the  '^perpetual 
miracle"  of  gravitation  which  rules  the  planets,  and  by  no 
means  as  "  familiar."  The  infinitesimal  is  as  hard  to  compre- 
hend as  the  infinite.  The  difficulty  is  absolutely  unchanged  in 
kind,  and  even  greater  in  degree.  We  push  the  incompre- 
hensible farther  and  farther  back,  but  still  remains  the  ultimate 
and  inexplicable. 

But  why  not  face  the  difficulty  and  accept  action  at  a  dis- 
tance as  an  ultimate  fact  ?  Because  it  is  contrary  to  experi- 
ence ?  But  experience  would  seem  to  confirm  it.  AU  forces, 
in  the  last  analysis,  appear  to  act  at  a  distance.  Because  it  is 
incomprehensible  ?  So  must  any  ultimaie  fact  of  nature  be ; 
for  any  fact  which  can  be  "  explained  in  terms  of  the  rest  of 
our  knowledge  "  must  be  not  ultimate.  The  meaning  of  "  vUi- 
mate^^  is  '*"mexpl/icdble^^ ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  no  vaUd  objec- 
tion. If  we  can  ever  trace  sequence  to  its  ultimate  origin,  we 
most  expect  to  find  that  origin  not  capable  of  being  "  explained  " 
or  broken  up  into  familiar  elements.  What  then  is  the  only 
valid  objection  ?  It  is  this :  not  that  it  cannot  be  explained,  but 
whether  it  is  capable  of  explaining.  This  is  our  only  test — ^the 
scientific  test — ^its  capability  of  explaining,  and  of  explaining 
all  "  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  our  knowledge."    We  cannot  have 
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two  ultimate  facts.  Oontinaity  forbids  it.  But  one,  it  would 
seem,  we  must  have ;  experience,  reason,  ^^  intellectual  neces- 
sity," aU  demand  it.  We  cannot  have  "  occult  forces ;"  but 
we  must,  apparently,  have  one  "occult  cause," — ^not  outside  of 
nature,  but  in  nature ;  or  else  the  circle  of  our  knowledge, 
starting  at  any  point,  should  always  bring  us  without  solution 
of  continuity  back  to  the  point  of  beginning.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Every  direction  in  which  science  moves,  sooner  or  later 
ends  with  this  appa/rent  break — action  at  a  dista/nce.  The  circle 
of  the  sciences,  we  find,  is  not  a  circle  at  all,  but  a  loop ;  and  with 
what  shall  we  close  it  ?  To  meet  the  diflSculty,  we  need,  not 
hypotheses,  but  one  sufficient  hypothesis  ;  and  if  this  hypothe- 
sis is  the  only  one  which  can  bridge  over  the  break,  which 
brings  all  into  uniformity  and  into  agreement  with  eiqperience 
and  known  analogies  of  nature — such  an  hypothesis,  oompre- 
heneible  or  not,  ought  to  be  eagerly  seized  by  the  scientific 
man,  as  the  expression  of  that  ultimate,  and  therefore  inex- 
plicable, fact  which  is  the  key  to  this  mysterious  riddle  of  the 
universe. 

But  the  mathematician  finds  that  our  table  with  its  rolling 
ball  is  an  ideal  conception  only.  No  bodies  are  frictionless  or 
perfectly  elastic.  He  finds  that  our  ball,  after  each  impact, 
rebounds  with  diminished  velocity,  and  must  finally  come  to 
rest.  To  the  mathematician  the  problem  is  now  more  com- 
plex, but  unchanged  in  kind. 

Nor  is  the  state  of  things  essentially  changed  when  the 
physicist  takes  up  the  investigation,  and  shows  us  the  vibrating 
atoms  in  the  ball  and  in  the  cushion — ^reveals  to  our  mental 
vision  the  omnipresent  ether  of  space  with  its  inexplicable 
properties — properties  admitted  although  inexplicable,  because 
they  are  in  terms  of  other  inexplicables,  that  is,  in  "terms  of 
the  rest  of  our  knowledge" — ^when  he  explains  to  us  the  rela- 
tion of  heat  and  work  and  the  persistence  of  energy.  Nay, 
more,  we  can  follow  him  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our 
table  in  his  marvellous  tour  of  the  Universe,  as  he  traces  the 
different  forms  of  energy  through  all  their  correlations  back  to 
his  vibrating  ether  and  atoms,  and  interprets  them  all  in  termfi 
of  motion  and  matter.  We  may  go  out  with  him  into  the 
planetary  spaces  and  trace  all  energy  to  the  sun.    We  may 
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trace  back  the  sun  to  a  fiery  nebula  and  find  in  it  the  ^^  promise 
and  potency  of  all."  At  every  step  the  harmony  becomes  more 
impressive,  science  after  science  falls  into  line,  as  the  whole 
marvellons  mechanism  is  gradually  nnfolded  and  resolves  itself 
into  beautiful  simplicity  and  unity,  and  wondrous  variety  in 
unity — ^but  still  the  problem  is  essentially  unchanged  I  Given, 
uniformity  of  natural  law ;  certain  unvarying  relations  of  cause 
and  effect ;  certain  assumed  and  incomprehensible  qualities  and 
properties ;  a  certain  assumed  mechanism  in  agreement  there- 
with ; — and  a  grand  mathematics  might  compass  it  aU.  Still  we 
are  as  far  as  ever  from  imderstanding  action  at  a  distance.  Still 
unaccountable  "properties,"  "occult  forces,"  which  we  cannot 
explain,  mysterious  laws,  whose  inter-relations  we  can  trace, 
whose  uniform  action  predict, — ^whose  origin  lies  hid. 

And  now,  with  all  these  wonders  known,  and  still  more  won- 
drous things  unknown;  the  region  of  mystery  increasing  di- 
rectly with  the  advance  of  knowledge ;  with  dim  recognitions 
of  "order,"  "purpose"  and  "design,"  of  "power,"  "benefi- 
cence" and  "intelligence,"  starting  everywhere  out  of  the 
blackness  like  spectral  lights,  dancing  to  and  fro  to  our  confu- 
sion ;  what  can  we  do,  but  hold  fast  with  resolute  grip  to  the 
one  principle  of  uniformity  which  has  taken  us  so  far  and  yet 
ever  leaves  us  farther  to  go,  and  still  seeking,  as  we  must  seek, 
"the  fewest  and  simplest  assumptions  which,  being  granted,  the 
existing  order  of  nature  would  foDow,"  cry  out  in  utter  be- 
wilderment, "what  does  it  all  mean?" 

The  answer  must  reduce  the  number  of  hypotheses,  not  add 
one  more  to  the  list ;  and  it  must  be  in  terms  of  our  experience 
and  make  still  more  assured  our  belief  in  that  principle  of  uni- 
form action  of  natural  law  which  we  will  not,  nay,  carmot  re- 
linquish. This  answer,  if  answer  there  be,  we  must  find  in 
Nat/wre^  suggested  by  sound  natural  analogy,  for  supernatural 
there  is  not.  To  commence  by  violating  continuity  is  to  leave 
science  behind. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  the  forces  and  laws  of  in- 
organic nature.  But  science  claims  and  must  consistently 
claim,  the  whole  of  Kature  as  her  domain.  And  here  con- 
fronts us  at  once  another  break  in  continuity — the  origin  of 
life.     The  scientific  investigator  traces  life  from  its  highest 
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manif eetationB,  through  all  its  gradations,  down  it  may  be,  to  a 
speck  of  "granulated  vivified  protoplasm;"  and  what  then? 
What  can  he  consistently  say,  except  what  Tyndall  has  said, 
"  By  an  intellectual  necessity,  I  cross  the  boundary  of  the  ex- 
perimental evidence,  and  discern  in  that  matter  which  we,  in 
our  ignorance  of  its  latent  powers,  and  notwithstanding:  our 
professed  reverence  for  its  Creator,  have  hitherto  covered  with 
opprobrium — ^the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life." 

This  utterance  which  has  made  so  much  stir  in  theological 
circles,  what  is  it  but  the  expression  of  the  scientific  belief  in 
continuity?  This  is  the  "intellectual  necessity"  which  we 
cannot  ignore.  And  yet  after  honestly  examining  the  evidence 
with  all  the  wonderful  skill  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged 
master,  and  while  frankly  confessing  that  he  wishes  the  evi- 
dence were  the  other  way,  this  outspoken,  clear-thinking  man 
of  science  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  I  aflSrm  that  no  shred  of 
trustworthy  experimental  testimony  exists  to  prove  that  life  in 
our  day  has  ever  appeared  independently  of  antecedent  life." 
Says  a  recent  writer,*  "so  far  as  Bcience  can  settle  anything, 
this  question  is  settled.  The  attempt  to  get  the  living  out  of 
the  dead  has  failed.  Spontaneous  generation  has  had  to  be 
given  up,  and  it  is  now  recognized  on  every  hand  that  life  can 
only  come  from  the  touch  of  life."  Huxley  categorically  an- 
nounces that  the  doctrine  of  Biogenesis,  or  life  only  from  life, 
is  "victorious  along  the  whole  line  at  the  present  day." 

Here  then  we  have  actually  erected  by  science  itself  into  a 
"law" — ^the  law  of  biogenesis — an  apparent  contradiction  to 
that  scientific  belief  in  continuity  which  is  an  "intellectual 
necessity"  to  the  scientific  man.  But  does  he  admit  such  dis- 
continuity? Not  at  all!  He  views  the  difSiculty — ^like  the 
other  difficulty  of  action  at  a  distance — as  apparent  only.  The 
issue  to  his  mind,  is  not  whether  the  organic  is  contained  and 
potential  in  the  inorganic — ^he  still  believes  that  it  is — ^but  simply 
whether  the  transition  can  be  artificially  effected  now,  "  in  our 
day."  Undiscouraged  and  undismayed,  he  works  on,  hopes 
ever,  seeks  always — "  the  fewest  and  simplest  assumptions  which, 
being  granted,  the  existing  order  of  Nature  would  follow," — 
*  Henry  Drummond. 
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and  has  always  in  mind,  as  a  dream  of  the  future,  that  final 
hypothesis  which  shall  at  last  bring  all  into  conformity,  before 
which  all  discrepancies  shall  vanish. 

But  this  is  not  the  last  break  in  our  law  of  continuity.  If 
the  origin  of  life  is  mysterious,  much  more  is  that  of  sensation. 
The  physicist  can  trace  the  rays  of  light  as  they  thrill  through 
the  ether ;  the  physiologist  may  explain  to  us  the  mechanism 
of  the  eye  and  of  the  nervous  system  and  brain.  But  the  link 
between  the  objective  phenomena  and  the  subjective  sensation 
is  beyond  the  power  of  science  to  trace.  How  is  matter  related 
to  consciousness?  In  the  presence  of  such  mysteries  "experi- 
mental evidence"  fails.  Such  problems  do  indeed  lie  outside 
the  domain  of  experimental  physics — ^we  frankly  admit  it.  But 
do  they  lie  outside  the  domain  of  law  ?  We  cannot  admit  that  I 
The  principle  of  continuity  which  has  led  us  so  far,  we  will  not 
reject  Those  methods  of  research  which  have  proved  so  fruit- 
ful we  cannot  renounce.  The  repugnance  to  invoke  the  super- 
natural to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  human  life  is  just  and 
consistent.  "Other  world?"  says  Emerson;  "There  is  no 
other  world.  God  is  one  and  omnipresent ;  here  or  nowhere 
is  the  whole  fact."  And  so,  somehow,  somewhere,  somewhen, 
we  ardently  believe,  these  mysterious  voids  are  to  be  filled  up 
with  knowledge,  and  Nature  is  to  stand  forth,  one  grand,  har- 
monious system,  without  solution  of  continuity,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  This  is  the  dream  of  the  man  of  science — a  dream 
of  which  he  thinks  he  can  dimly  perceive,  even  now,  the  com- 
ing realization. 

It  is  easy  to  relegate  such  diflSculties  to  the  "  spiritual  world," 
and  to  say  that  of  them  we  can  know  nothing.  But  this  is 
evading  the  difficulty.  There  is  no  "good  man's  croft,"  as 
Prof.  Clifford  well  reminds  us,  in  science,  secure  from  the 
plough  where  the  "Brownie"  may  live.  Let  us  no  longer 
dodge,  but  meet  the  issue  fairly.  "  There  is  a  spiritual  world," 
— ^we  grant  it  1  But  that  world,  we  say,  must  be  a  world  of 
law, — a  natural,  not  a  auperruitmral  world.  "The  spirit  is 
distinct  from  matter," — we  grant  it  1  But  it  must  be  subject 
to  law  none  the  less.  Let  us  seek  the  laws,  not  shirk  the  issues. 
If  the  law  of  continuity  is  true,  it  is  true  throughout  its  whole 
extent^ — ^the  law  of  laws, — ^and  the  spiritual  itself  is  natural,  not 
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flnpematnral ;  and  of  the  natural  it  is  given  ns,  even  in  this 
world,  to  know.  When  we  speak  of  "  inteUectaal  necessity  "  in 
science  we  assume  this  fact.  When  we  rest  scientific  hypothe- 
sis upon  natural  analogy  we  admit  it.  '^  This  seeing  of  spiritual 
truths  mirrored  in  the  face  of  Nature/'  this  assumption  of  a 
"real  analogy  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  worlds," — 
what  is  it  at  bottom  but  the  confession  that  "parallel  phenom- 
ena depend  upon  identical  laws?"  "  Phenomena  are  parallel ; 
laws  which  make  them  so  are  themselves  one." 

But  if  we  thus  accept  the  spiritual  as  the  natural,  the  assump- 
tion of  the  spiritual  becomes  a  scientific  hypothesis  subject  to 
scientific  scrutiny.  How  shall  we  test  it?  It  is  not  a  subject 
for  the  crucible  and  retort,  the  scalpel  or  the  microscope.  The 
hypothesis,  to  be  accepted  as  scientific,  must  be  suggested  by 
sound  analogy  and  confirmed  by  its  logical  results.  It  must  be 
in  accord  with  the  law  of  continuity;  must  account  for  the 
uniformity  of  action  of  natural  law ;  must  satisfy  "  intellectual 
necessity  ";  explain  consciousness,  origin  of  life  and  action  at  a 
distance,  without  solution  of  continuity ;  and  harmonize  all  the 
branches  of  science  by  substituting  for  secondary  causes  and 
"  occult "  properties  and  forces,  one  sufficient  and  final  cause.  As 
final,  such  cause  need  not  be  expected  to  be  "intelligible,"  or 
explicable  in  terms  of  the  known,  or  even  "  thinkable  "  at  alL 
Its  proof  is  in  what  it  explains,  not  in  its  capacity  of  being  ex- 
plained. A  science  which  has  to  work  with  inexplicable 
"properties"  and  unthinkable  "ethers,"  with  mysterious  "affin- 
ities" and  "vital  forces"  and  miraculous  "uniformities,"  can 
well  put  up  with  one  inexplicable  assumption,  if  it  thereby  har- 
monize and  make  intelligible  all  the  others.  Such  an  hypothe- 
sis, if  it  do  this,  is  a  "  scientific  hypothesis,"  if  I  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  term. 

Let  us  now  return  once  more  to  our  billiard  table ;  and  while 
the  ball  is  rolling  to  and  fro,  suppose  I  were  to  suggest  to  the 
scientific  observer  that  the  cause  of  the  motion  was  my  ynU, — 
that  the  ball  moved  as  I  wished,  heccmse  I  so  willed  ! 

He  would,  I  think,  reply  in  effect,  "  Nonsense  1  It  is  pre- 
posterous and  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things.  Suppose  I 
should  cut  off  my  own  head,  throw  it  out  of  the  window,  and 
thep  stand  up  and  make  faces  at  you !  That  would  be  about  an 
equivalent  supposition." 
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Well,  now,  if  my  supposition  is  manifestly  impossible  in  the 
"  nature  of  thin^,"  that  settles  it  1  But  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  pause  and  ask,  what  do  we  know  anyhow  about  the 
"  nature  of  things  ? "  because  if  we  happen  to  know  nothing,  we 
can  scarcely  decide  the  point  at  issue  upon  the  assumption  of 
knowledge  we  do  not  possess. 

Now  what  do  we  know  of  matter  in  itself,  and  how  do  I 
know  that  anything  outside  of  myself  has  any  real  objective 
existence  ?  AD  that  I  know  of  the  outside  world,  says  Prof. 
OlifEord,  "  comes  to  me  through  the  medium  of  my  senses." 
How  do  I  know  that  these  sensations  exactly  correspond  to 
external  reality.  How  do  I  know  that  they  even  correspond 
at  aUf  If  a  dream  were  only  coherent,  no  physical  test  I 
could  apply  could  possibly  establish  it  as  a  dream.  What  right 
have  I,  then,  to  think  that  this  world  of  sensations  is  not  all  a 
dream,  or  partly  a  dream  (  What  right  have  I  to  assume  that 
the  so-called  material  universe  has  any  existence  at  all  outside 
of  me  ?  Bishop  Berkeley  held,  "  No  right  at  all."  But  we 
do  not  believe  him.    Why  not  ? 

Most  of  us  who  have  read  that  little  book  entitled  ^^  Through 
the  Looking-glass,"  by  the  author  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland," 
will  remember  how  "  Alice  "  went  to  see  the  "  Red  King  " 
escorted  by  "  Tweedledum  "  and  "  Tweedledee."  They  found 
him  fast  asleep,  and  Tweedledee  asks  her,  "  What  do  you  think 
he  is  dreaming  about  ? "  "  Nobody  can  guess  that,"  replied 
Alice.  "  Why,  about  you  !  "  Tweedledee  exclaimed,  clapping 
his  hands  triumphantly ;  "  And  if  he  left  off  dreaming  about 
you,  where  do  you  suppose  you'd  be?"  "Where  I  am  now, 
of  course,"  said  Alice.  "Not  youl"  Tweedledee  retorted, 
contemptuously ;  "  you'd  be  nowhere.  Why,  you're  only  a  sort 
of  a  thing  in  his  dream  1 " 

"If  that  there  king  was  to  wake,"  added  Tweedledum, 
"  you'd  go  out, — ^bang ! — ^just  like  a  candle !  " 

"  I  shouldn't ! "  Alice  exclaimed,  indignantly.  "  Besides,  if 
7'm  only  a  sort  of  thing  in  his  dream,  what  are  you,  I  should 
like  to  know  ? " 

There  little  Alice  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  Alice 
didn't  believe  Tweedledee's  story,  and  neither  do  we.  Why 
not  ?    Because  we  are  obliged  to  assume,  and  do  assume,  the 
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conscionsneBS  of  others  like  our%el/oe%.  When  Tweedledee  or 
even  Bishop  Berkeley,  telLs  us  that  everything  he  sees  is  his 
dream,  we  appeal  to  Bishop  Berkeley  to  account  for  our 
dream.  That  everything  I  see  may  be  my  dream,  I  might 
admit ;  but  that  I  myself  am  only  somebody  else's  dream  I 
cannot  admit.  Let  us  continue  our  little  parable,  for  surely  it 
runs  deeper  than  most  children's  stories. 

"  Hush  ! "  cried  Alice,  "  you'll  be  waking  him,  I'm  afraid,  if 
.  you  make  so  much  noise."  "  Well,  it's  no  use  your  talking 
about  waking  him,"  said  Tweedledum,  "  when  you're  only  one 
of  the  things  in  his  dream.  You  know  very  well  you're  not 
real." 

"  I  am  real,"  Alice  said,  and  began  to  cry.  "  If  I  wasn't 
real,"  half  laughing  through  her  tears,  it  all  seemed  so  ridicu- 
lous,— "  I  shovldrCt  he  able  to  cry  !  " 

Bravo,  little  Alice !  Descartes  himself  could  do  no  better 
than  that,  and  older  persons  may  have  felt  the  tears  start  in 
presence  of  little  Alice's  bewilderment.  Truly,  this  little  story 
is  deep  enough  for  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  some  of 
us  may  not  be  so  wise  as  Alice,  to  brush  away  tears,  and  reso- 
lutely set  about  "  getting  out  of  the  wood." 

We  all  hold,  then,  not  only  with  Descartes,  Cogito^  ergo  svm^ 
but  also  with  little  Alice,  Cogito^  ergo  omnia  sunt.  We  do 
believe,  then,  in  external  realities ;  but  none  the  less  is  it  true 
that  our  knowledge  of  such  realities  i&  subjective,  and  when 
we  begin  to  talk  about  the  ''  nature  of  things,"  we  only  mean 
our  knowledge  of  those  things. 

To  which  our  man  of  science  might  reply,  "  Of  course ; 
that's  taken  for  granted.  ISo  need  to  labor  away  at  such  length 
to  convince  me  of  that  which  I  don't  deny.  It  is  of  our 
knowledge  I  speak  when  I  refer  to  the  *  nature  of  things;' 
and  your  supposition  of  will  governing  the  motion  of  the  bil- 
liard ball  contradicts  that  knowledge." 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  objection :  my  supposition  must  have 
a/nalogy  with  the  known  to  recommend  it.  This  I  frankly 
admit,  and  enquire,  "Suppose  I  succeed  in  showing  such 
analogy,  then  what  ? "  "  Why,  then  it's  unthinkable  anyhow," 
replies  our  man  of  science.  "  But  suppose  I  put  it  forward  as 
a  Jm<d  cause  ?"     "  Why,  then  I  should  expect  it  to  explain  every- 
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thing.  The  law  of  continuity  will  not  admit  of  more  than  one 
such  canse,"  replies  onr  man  of  science.  "  One  such  cause  I 
may  accept,  if  it  stands  the  test.  On  this  ground  I  can  aUow 
you  to  discuss  your  hypothesis.    Do  you  stand  on  this  ground  ? " 

To  which  I  reply,  "  I  do.  Upon  this  scientific  basis  I  rest 
my  hypothesis ;  by  this  scientific  test  I  abide." 

Now,  this  hypothesis  of  Nature  as  the  expression  of  wiU  is 
by  no  means  a  new  one.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  theology,  and 
it  is  good  theology  too,  I  believe,  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
most  of  my  hearers  accept  it  now,  and  if  all  I  am  going  to  do 
is  to  try  to  prove  it,  I  may  spare  my  breath.  But  I  want  to 
show  you  that  it  is  good  science  toOy  and  as  science  isn't  so  very 
old,  and  as  this  doctrine  has  not  been  very  prominently  put  for- 
ward as  "  scientific,"  this  view  of  it  may  not  be  without  interest. 

I  expect  to  show  that  it  is  suggested  by  analogy,  and  is  not 
only  in  accord  with  uniformity  of  action  of  natural  law,  but 
accounts  for  such  uniformity  and  makes  law  intelligible.  That 
it  fills  up  satisfactorily  the  breaks  in  continuity  still  outstanding, 
such  as  action  at  a  distance,  origin  of  life  and  consciousness, 
and  while  thus  rounding  out  scientific  knowledge,  brings  it  in 
harmony  with  our  intellectual  necessities,  and  brings  the  whole 
scope  of  man's  intellectual  activities,  whether  in  the  realm  of 
the  physical,  social,  moral,  or  spiritual,  into  accord  with  one 
hypothesis,  which  accounts  for,  because  it  embraces  all.  In 
other  words,  the  one  fact  in  this  world  is  the  "  spiritual,"  and 
aU  that  we  see  and  know  is  but  the  ^'  spiritual  made  manifest." 

First,  then,  as  to  analogy.  Modem  science  claims  to  have 
established  the  fact  that  every  motion  of  an  animal  like  man 
can  be  traced  back  eventually  to  some  change  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain. 

Precisely  what  this  change  is  we  need  not  now  enquire.  Let 
us  admit  it  as  a  fact, — if  it  be  a  fact, — and  instead  of  denounc- 
ing it  as  "subversive  of  free  will,"  making  man  an  auto- 
mation," "  atheistic  in  tendency,"  and  what  not,  let  us  accept 
it  to  its  fullest  material  realization.  No  harm  can  come  to 
truth  by  increase  of  knowledge.  Old  arguments  may  fail,  and 
old  grounds  prove  untenable ;  but  surely  it  is  rather  early  yet 
for  us  to  claim  an  infallible  hdsie  even  for  our  strongest  convic- 
tions. If  the  new  knowledge  furnish  a  new  basis,  we  need  feel 
no  alarm. 
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Suppose  then,  for  example,  that  to  such  precision  have  we 
attained,  that  when  I  raise  my  arm  the  act  can  be  certainly 
traced  back  in  my  organism  to  the  displacement  of  certain  spe- 
cific portions  of  my  brain.  Say,  for  instance,  that  three  particles 
of  matter  in  my  brain  which  before  occupied  positions  in  a 
straight  line  with  respect  to  each  other,  have  now  been  made 
to  change  their  position  and  arrange  themselves  in  the  shape, 
say,  of  a  triangle.  The  work  done  might  be  estimated,  the 
equivalent  heat  computed,  and  we  might  speak  of  the  "mechan- 
ical equivalent  of  thought,"  and  even  give  it  in  foot-pounds. 
When  the  physiologist  has  got  as  far  as  that^ — and  he  looks 
forward  even  now  to  such  a  result, — I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
on  an  hands  that  his  science  is  pretty  complete. 

Now  it  is  admitted  that  these  three  particles  are  imder  the 
control  of  my  will.  At  any  rate,  I  can  lift  my  arm  as  often  as 
I  wish,  and  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  "wish,"  these 
three  particles  obey  my  will  and  move  in  subjection  to  it.  Is 
there  anything  less  wonderful  in  this  than  m  the  supposition 
that  the  motion  of  three  billiard  balls  upon  a  table  is  governed 
by  win  also  f  and  is  not  the  analogy  a  sound  one  ?  Here  ob- 
serve, as  in  every  science,  when  we  go  back  to  its  beginnings, 
mechanism  falls  away,  and  this  apparent  mystery  of  a/!tion  at  a 
dista/nce  stares  us  full  in  the  face.  It  is  thus  in  astronomy,  chem- 
istry, physics,  mechanics, — in  fact,  through  the  whole  range  of 
the  inorganic  sciences.  In  the  last  analysis,  we  find  all  forces 
appearing  to  act  at  a  distance.  And  now,  here  it  confronts  us 
again  in  organic  science  also,  and  we  find  it  at  the  foundation  of 
biology  too.  But  mark  the  significance  with  which  it  now  ap- 
pears !  Whereas  before  it  seemed  itself  an  ultimate  inscrutable 
fact,  now  it  appears  in  connection  with  will.  Within  my  organ- 
ism will  is  recognized  as  a  force  causing  motion  of  matter ;  acts 
upon  it  at  a  distance,  too !  Explain  it  as  you  can  or  may,  or 
refuse  to  explain  it  at  all,  if  you  wiU.  Put  between  the  will 
and  its  manifestation  as  much  of  material  mechanism  as  you 
choose,  the  difficulty  is  but  pressed  further  back,  not  removed. 
To  this  conclusion  we  must  come  at  last,  as  an  ultimate,  and, 
therefore,  inexplicable  fact, — ^that  within  the  limitations  of  my 
organism  matter  obeys  will.  There  is  thus  an  advancing  scale 
in  our  knowledge.     To  the  mathematician,  only  inexplicable 
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law  is  visible.  Past  and  future  lie  hid  in  his  equations  only  up 
to  certain  limits.  Of  that  which  may  lie  back  of  law,  of  be- 
ginning or  end,  there  is  no  hint.  The  physicist  recognizes, 
back  of  law,  everywhere  the  inexplicable  fact  of  action  at  a 
distance,  and  here  he  stops  short.  There  seems  no  hope  of 
passing  beyond.  The  very  method  of  science,  and  the  whole 
past  progress  of  scientific  knowledge,  give  no  encouragement  to 
such  hope.  Finally,  the  biologist  also  has  to  face  this  inexplica- 
ble fact ;  but  to  him  it  is  not  ultimate,  for  to  him  it  exhibits 
itself  in  a  new  phase,  and  back  of  it  he  discerns  the  action  of 
wiU.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  first  ray  of  light.  Within 
the  sphere  of  my  conscious  activity,  science  recognizes  this  in- 
explicable fact  of  action  at  a  distance  as  dependent  upon  vriU. 
Within  the  limits  of  my  organism,  will  appears  as  a  "force," 
— as  that  which  "produces  motion  or  change  of  motion  of 
matter."  This  is  the  last  word  of  science,  and  it  appears  very 
significant.     Here  is  our  analogy. 

We  have  met,  then,  the  first  demand  upon  us,  and  presented 
our  analogy.  Within  the  limits  of  my  organism  matter  obeys 
will.  Now,  by  virtue  of  my  belief  in  continuity,  the  very 
principle  which  has  thus  far  guided  all  scientific  hypothesis ; 
in  conformity  with  analogy ;  and  in  the  very  spirit  and  even 
the  very  phrase  of  TyndaU — "by  an  intellectual  necessity  I 
cross  the  boundary  of  the  experimental  evidence,"  and  refer  the 
mystery  of  action  at  a  distance,  and  of  motion  of  matter  ou^ 
side  of  my  organism^  likewise  to  the  operation  of  will. 

This  is  surely  scientific.  It  is  Tyndall's  position  with  an- 
other issue.  The  hypothesis  is  suggested  by  analogy  and  con- 
firmed by  experience;  and  as  such  the  scientific  man* must 
consider  it.  While  it  sets  no  bounds  to  scientific  investigation, 
so  far  as  such  investigation  goes  to  reveal  mechanism  and  to 
explain  the  unknown  in  terms  of  the  known,  it  must,  if  true, 
ever  lie  outside  and  beyond  the  limits  of  such  investigation,  as 
the  expression  of  an  ultimate  and,  therefore,  inexplicable  fact. 
As  ultimate,  it  must  be  found  ail-sufficient. 

Shall  we  say  that  the  motion  of  these  three  brain  particles 

could  have  been  infallibly  predicted  ages  beforehand,  provided 

all  the  conditions  had  been  known, — ^that  our  three  particles  are 

like  three  billiard  baDs  which  have  forever  been  dashing  about 
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on  the  table  of  the  universe,  and  that  any  fature  state  of  these 
particles  is  capable  of  prediction  in  accordance  with  uniform 
laws?  What,  then,  becomes  of  my  will — of  my  volition?  At 
what  point  shall  we  introduce  the  action  of  the  cue  ?  Shall  we 
say  that  these  three  particles  are  obedient  to  will,  which  is 
therefore  a  force  of  nature,  but  a  force  of  which  nothing  can 
be  predicated  beforehand  ?  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  uni- 
formity of  law  ? 

Here  seems  the  scientific  difficulty.  We  certainly  have  will 
as  a  power  in  nature  suggested  to  us  by  sound  analogy  from 
known  facts,  but  we  cannot  accept  the  hypothesis  apparently 
without  contradicting  the  uniform  action  of  law,  and  we  cannot 
accept  the  uniform  action  of  law  without  removing  belief  in 
the  freedom  of  our  will.  Between  the  horns  of  this  dilenmia 
we  apparently  stand. 

"  We  now  stand,"  in  the  words  of  Tyndall,  "  face  to  face  with 
the  final  problem.  It  is  this :  are  the  brain  and  the  moral  and 
intellectual  processes  known  to  be  associated  with  the  bram, — 
and,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  indissolubly  associated, — sub- 
ject to  the  laws  which  we  find  paramount  in  physical  Nature  ? 
Is  the  will  of  man,  in  other  words,  free,  or  are  Nature  and  it 
equally  *  bound  fast  in  fate'  ?  What  is  meant  by  free  will  ? 
Does  it  imply  the  power  of  producing  events  without  ante- 
cedents ? — of  starting,  as  it  were,  upon  a  creative  tour  of  occur- 
rences without  any  impulse  from  within  or  without  ?  Let  us 
consider  the  point.  If  there  be  absolutely  or  relatively  no  rea- 
son why  a  tree  should  fall,  it  will  not  fall ;  and  if  there  be 
absolutely  or  relatively  no  reason  why  a  man  shotdd  act,  he 
will  not  act.  It  is  true  that  the  united  voice  of  this  assembly 
could  not  persuade  me  that  I  have  not,  at  this  moment,  the 
power  to  lift  my  arm  if  I  wished  to  do  so.  Within  this  range 
the  conscious  freedom  of  my  will  cannot  be  questioned.  But 
what  about  the  origin  of  the  wish  ?  Are  we,  or  are  we  not, 
complete  masters  of  the  circumstances  which  create  our  wishes, 
motives  and  tendencies  to  action  ?" 

Prof.  Tyndall  is  always  frankness  itself,  and  never  shirks  an 
issue.  He  accepts,  as  you  see,  our  hypothesis  as  suggested  by 
analogy  and  seriously  discusses  it.  His  objection  and  difficulty 
are  put  on  the  basis  of  uniformity  of  law.     If  man's  will  be 
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free,  it  must  be  a  creative  cause.  But  if  it  be  itself  dependent 
upon  anterior  circumstances,  how  can  it  be  free  ? 

*^  If  there  be  absolutely  or  relatively  no  reason  why  a  man 
should  act,  he  will  not  act." 

This  we  can  safely  accept,  I  think.  That  is,  man's  wiU  is  to 
some  extent  at  least,  dependent  upon  man's  knowledge.  Indeed, 
the  expression  "  intelligent  will "  is  tautological.  Knowledge 
can  only  come  to  us  through  our  sensations — so  our  will  must 
not  only  be  intelligent — acting  upon  knowledge — but  must  also 
be  conscious.  Consciousness  and  intelligence  are  presupposed 
and  understood  when  we  speak  of  "will."  But  admitting 
man's  will  to  be  such,  is  it  not  conditioned  by  exterior  circimi- 
stances,  and  if  so,  how  can  it  then  be  free  ? 

Now,  here  is,  I  think,  a  false  issue,  or  at  any  rate,  a  side 
issue.  The  freedom  of  man's  will  may  be  and  is  a  subject  of 
the  highest  importance  in  mental  and  moral  science.  But  in 
the  present  discussion,  at  this  stage  of  the  argument,  it  has,  ii 
seems  to  me,  no  bearing.  The  state  of  the  question  is  this : 
We  recognize  by  experience  that  man's  will — conscious  and 
intelligent  will — ^acts  under  certain  restrictions  upon  matter, 
and  under  certain  restrictions,  matter  is  obedient  to  it.  Eecog- 
nizing  this  as  a  fact,  and  it  is,  I  think,  admitted  as  a  fact  on  ^ 
hands,  we  pass,  with  the  sanction  of  the  highest  scientific 
authority,  by  an  "  intellectual  necessity,"  across  the  "  boundary 
of  the  experimental  evidence,"  and  sanctioned  by  our  belief  in 
continuity,  we  ask,  not  if  mcrn^s  will  be  free,  but  is  there  a 
free  will,  not  man^Sj  to  which  all  nature  without  restriction  is 
obedient,  and  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  this 
will  with  uniformity  of  action  of  natural  law,  without  condi- 
tioning its  freedom  ?  This  is  the  real  issue,  and  I  hold  that  in 
discussing  mcMs  freedom  of  will  Prof.  Tyndall  has  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  aside  from  the  direct  line  of  argument  into  a 
side  issue  not  of  vital  importance  to  it. 

We  may  admit,  if  you  wish,  that  man's  will  is  not  free  :  that 
we  are  not  complete  masters  of  circumstances;  that  circum- 
stances have  been  partly  made  for  us ;  that  the  will  may  be 
partly  if  not  wholly  the  product  of  environment.  We  may 
admit  all  this,  and  yet  the  real  issue  remains  open,  and  the  real 
question  untouched.     The  question  of  automatonism  may  still 
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remain  open ;  we  may  concede  man  to  be  a  machine,  bnt  one 
very  essential  part  of  onr  conception  of  a  machine,  viz:  its 
relation  to  a  contriver  and  constructor,  still  remains  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  I  think  I  may  at  this  point  consistently  refuse  to 
be  led  astray  into  debatable  land,  which  lies  outside  the 
domain  of  the  argument.  It  is  a  free  will  exterior  to  man's 
that  is  in  question.  And  the  real  difficulty — ^accepting  this 
will  as  necessarily  conscious  and  intelligent — ^is  to  reconcile  this 
with  uniformity  of  natural  law. 

This  is  not  so  difficult  as  the  discussion  about  man's  free 
will  would  seem  to  make  it.  If  we  wish  to  affect  the  will  of 
another  there  is  only  one  practical  way  by  which  we  can  do  it 
— ^by  affecting  him  or  his  knowledge,  which  is  a  part  of  him. 
This  is  our  practical  recognition  of  the  fact  that  wiU  must  be 
intelligent  and  hence  conscious.  But  to  change  his  knowledge 
is  to  change  a  part  of  him. 

"  Uniformity  "  means  that  the  same  causes  must  always  pro- 
duce the  same  effects:  ^N'ow,  however,  indefinite  the  meaning 
of  that  little  word  "  cause  "  may  be  in  general,  there  need,  I 
think,  be  little  confusion  about  its  meaning  in  the  present  con- 
nection. It  may  be  true,  as  Prof.  Clifford  tells  us,  that  the 
word  "  cause "  has  "  sixty-four  meanings  in  Plato  and  forty- 
eight  in  Aristotle.  These  were  men  who  liked  to  know  as 
near  as  might  be  what  they  meant ;  but  how  many  meanings 
it  has  had  in  the  writings  of  the  myriads  of  people  who  have 
not  tried  to  know  what  they  meant  by  it  will,  I  hope  never  be 
counted."  Without  presuming  to  fix  the  meaning  of  a  word 
whose  use  seems  to  have  been  so  abused,  it  seems  that  for  our 
present  purpose  Mill's  definition  will  answer,  and  when  we 
speak  of  the  same  causes  always  producing  the  same  effects, 
we  can  define  ^^  cause  "  as  the  ^'  sum  of  aU  the  antecedents." 
Now,  of  these  antecedents,  knowledge  is  at  least  one.  To 
change  this  is,  therefore,  to  change  the  "  cause  "  and  hence  the 
sequence  or  "  effect."  But  to  thus  change  knowledge  implies 
that  such  knowledge  was  incomplete,  and  did  not  before  include 
all  the  antecedents.  Such  is  man's  knowledge — ^limited,  and 
such  is  man's  will — changeable,  varying  as  his  knowledge 
varies.  But  were  such  knowledge  complete,  it  would  not 
admit  of  additions  to  it,  hence  it  could  not  be  changed,  and  as 
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thus  the  only  distnrbing  element  is  excluded,  a  will  based  upon 
snch  knowledge  wonld  be  unchangeable,  and  hence  uniformity 
of  action  would  be  a  necessary  result.  Even  man's  will  would 
thus  be  consistent  with  uniformity  were  man's  knowledge  com- 
plete. How  about  the  freedom  of  such  will  ?  By  freedom  we 
do  not  mean  absence  from  constraint,  but  simply  and  absolutely 
adf'Controlled^ — not  affected  by  exterior  circumstances.  Now 
to  such  a  will  as  we  speak  of  there  could  be  no  exterior  cir- 
cumstances, because  aU  circumstances  are  due  to  it.  If  such  a 
will  is  free,  its  invariable  action  would  imply  not  only  com- 
plete knowledge  but  unchanging  purpose.  Our  intelligent 
conscious  will  then  must  be  complete  in  knowledge  and  single 
in  purpose. 

Are  we  "  padding  oar  premises  "  ?  I  think  pot.  Such  a 
will  is  in  kind  like  our  own.  In  degree  it  is  the  limit  to  which 
by  "  intellectual  necessity  "  we  most  pass.  Knowledge  made 
perfect  and  purpose  unchanging — and  there,  based  upon 
analogy,  confirmed  by  experience,  in  accord  with  continuity 
and  accoitnting  for  uniformity,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  discern 
with  the  eye  of  science,  even  more  satisfactorily  than  in  mat- 
ter, the  "  promise  and  the  potency  of  all." 

And  now,  how  can  we  test  our  hypothesis  ?  We  put  it  forth 
as  a  scientific  induction  and  as  ultimate.  As  ultimate,  we  can- 
not explain  it  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  our  knowledge.  As  ulti- 
mate, its  proof  must  be  sought  in  its  power  of  explaining,  not 
in  its  capacity  of  being  explained.  Suggested  by  what  we 
know  of  nature,  our  conviction  of  its  truth  must  rest  upon  its 
power  of  harmonizing  all  that  we  know,  in  accordance  with 
natural  laws  and  intellectual  and  moral  requirements,  without 
any  other  hypothesis  being  necessary  or  possible. 

Does  it  do  this  ?  I  must  leave  the  answer  largely  to  each 
student  of  science,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  so  leave  it. 

Such  an  hypothesis  or  induction,  of  will  based  upon  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  past,  to  which  past  in  its  entirety  it  is 
exterior,  and  self-controlled  by  unchanging  purpose — ^to  which 
matter  is  obedient — ^accounts  for  the  continuity  of  causation 
and  of  sequence,  as  well  as  for  the  "intellectual  necessity" 
which  demands  such  continuity.  Incomprehensible  discon- 
tinuity disappears  in  the  light  of  this  induction,  and  the  circle 
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of  the  sciences  is  complete.  The  loop  is  filled  up  by  its  con- 
necting link.  While  in  no  degree  limiting  the  field  of  scien- 
tific research,  it  mnst  ever  lie  back  of  and  embrace  the  whole 
field.'  In  the  light  of  this  induction,  action  at  a  distance — 
"  the  great  stumbling-block  of  science  to-day " — stands  out  as 
the  visible  expression  in  terms  of  matter  of  underlying  will. 
!N^ot  a  will  apart  from  nature — ^not  the  supernatural  contradict- 
ing the  unfailing  regularity  of  nature,  "interfering"  with 
nature's  laws — but  a  will  vn  natv/re^  of  which  these  laws  are 
the  unchanging  visible  expression. 

Haeckel  in  his  Schopfungsgeschichte,  divides  the  views  of 
Nature  into  the  monistic  or  "  single  principle  "  theory  and  the 
dualistic  or  "  twofold  principle."  The  first  he  claims  as  scien- 
tific, the  second  as  unscientific,  miraculous,  superstitious,  the 
outcome  of  a  "  poetic  faith  "  "  such  as  can  have  no  value  in  the 
domain  of  scientific  knowledge."  The  great*  service  of  Dar- 
win from  this  point  of  view,  was  the  final  establishment  of  the 
"  unity  of  all  natural  phenomena."  As  Haeckel  puts  it,  "  all 
natural  bodies  which  are  known  to  us  are  equoRy  cminuUed. 
The  distinction  which  has  been  made  between  animate  and 
inanimate  bodies  does  not  exist.  When  a  stone  is  thrown  into 
the  air  and  falls  to  the  earth  according  to  definite  laws,  or 
when  in  a  solution  of  salt  a  crystal  is  formed,  the  phenomenon 
is  neither  more  nor  less  a  mechanical  manifestation  of  life  than 
the  growth  and  flowering  of  plants,  than  the  propagation  of 
animals  or  the  activity  of  their  senses,  than  the  perception  or 
the  formation  of  thought  in  man." 

Now  in  the  light  of  our  induction  we  also  may  heartily  sub- 
scribe to  this  utterance  of  Haeckel,  but  from  a  very  opposite 
view-point.  For  us  also  all  natural  bodies  are  equally  animated 
^-one  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  other — ^all  conforming  to 
the  mandate  of  will  The  distinction  between  animate  and 
inanimate  bodies  does  not  exist  for  us  also.  When  a  "  stone  is 
thrown  into  the  air  and  falls  to  earth  according  to  definite 
laws,"  the  phenomenon  is  neither  more  nor  less  a  spiritual 
numifestation  of  underlyiiig  willy  than  the  "growth  and 
flowering  of  plants."  Such  a  view  is  "  monistic  "  and  "  scien- 
tific" as  the  other.  It  does  not  deny  mechanical  unity,  it  sim- 
ply goes  back  of   and  accounts  for  it  in  strict  analogy  with 
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known  facte  of  natnre.  It  is,  therefore,  no  superstition,  no 
*^  duaUsm^^^  no  mere  "  poetic  faith,"  but  simply  the  legitimate 
result  of  scientific  monism  itself  which  discerns  the  great  Will 

POWKB 

''  In  aU  things,  in  all  nature,  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds, 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks, 
The  moving  waters  and  the  invisible  air/' 

The  xmiformity  of  natural  law  is  thus  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  such  an  induction.  Such  law  comes  out  as  a  relation 
in  visible  terms,  intelligible  to  us,  between  "spirit  at  one  end 
and  matter  at  the  other,"  and  such  uniformity  as  but  the  inevit- 
able result  of  complete  knowledge  conjoined  with  unchanging 
purpose — the  physical  expression  of  the  "  divine  veracity."  It 
is  just  what  we  should  expect  to  find  in  such  a  universe  as  ours. 
Before  this  one  incomprehensible  all  others  vanish — and  no 
other  hypothesis  thus  far  suggested  by  natural  investigation 
can  accomplish  a  similar  result.  The  correlation  and  conserva- 
tion of  natural  forces,  are  in  this  view,  the  necessary  result  of 
■a  single,  constant  source  of  energy. 

The  unity  and  continuity  of  law,  under  this  view  remain 
imbroken.  The  law  of  biogenesis— of  no  life  without  preced- 
ing life — ^receives  now  its  solution  in  antecedent  life,  and 
merges  itself  into  the  more  general  expression — ^no  conscious- 
ness without  antecedent  consciousness,  no  will  without  antece- 
dent will,  no  spirit  without  antecedent  spirit  Thus  is  con- 
tinuity unbroken,  and  thus  is  it  more  than  poetic  feeling  or 
belief  in  the  supernatural  alone,  which  asserts  that 

"  The  earth  is  cram'ed  with  heaven 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God." 

Whatever  the  ultimate  decision  of  science  as  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  life,  this  view  remains  unchanged.  It  "allows  of 
development  to  the  fullest  and  most  material  extent,  but  pro- 
hibits material  interpretation."  The  material  universe  reveals 
itself  only  to  the  spiritual  eye.  The  law  of  biogenesis,  which 
appears  as  a  break  in  material  law,  is  but  the  physical  expres- 
sion of  a  more  general  spiritual  fact. 
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Such  a  view  satisfies  oar  intellectual  demands  by  positing  a 
snfiicient  canse  in  strict  analogy  with  experience,  which  while 
spiritual  is  not  supernatural — which  acts  not  because  of  law, 
but  because  of  which  law  is. 

Such  a  view,  is  the  only  one  which  satisfactorily  accounts  for 
the  evidences  of  "  design "  in  Nature,  while  permitting  such 
design  to  be  accomplished  through  material  laws  by  traceable 
methods.  It  hampers  science  in  no  respect,  but  gives  free 
scope  to  investigation  and  "  accepts  the  mechanical  interpreta- 
tion of  nature's  laws  to  the  uttermost."  It  does  not  limit  the 
field  of  investigation  and  say  "  thus  far  and  no  further,"  but 
allows  to  science  in  the  freest  spirit  the  boundless  field  of  all 
that  is. 

In  the  light  of  this  view,  the  standing  quarrel  between  re- 
ligion and  evolution  disappears  from  sight.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  between  divine  foresight  and  divine  interposition. 
There  is  seen  to  be  no  "  interposition  "  possible.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion simply  of  divine  method. 

Let  us  frankly  admit  such  a  view — ^no  harm  but  much  good 
can  come  of  it.  To  science  belongs  the  whole  field.  Physical, 
social,  mental,  moral — it  is  one  "  reign  of  law,"  one  "  unity  of 
nature,"  the  visible  expression  of  one  will — natural,  not  super- 
natural. Let  us  expunge  this  word  "  supernatural "  from  onr 
vocabulary — it  has  always  made  harm — ^and  let -science  and 
faith  strike  hands  not  merely  in  amity,  but  in  full  accord.  If 
there  is  a  God,  all  roads  must  lead  to  Him,  and  there  is  no 
terra-incognita,  observable  by  us,  which  needs  to  be  jealously 
fenced  off  from  the  field  of  natural  law. 

From  this  standpoint  the  '^  a  priori  proofs"  appeal  with 
new  and  added  force.  This  wondrous  system — its  amazing 
vastness,  which  knows  no  distance,  includes  all  motions  and 
covers  all  time — the  wondrous  variety  and  still  more  wondrous 
xmity  in  variety — the  absolute  perfection  of  detail — ^the  unlim- 
ited power — ^the  mysteriousness — in  a  word,  the  absolute  crush- 
ing wisdom,  of  the  whole  awful  mechanism  find  in  this  con- 
ception alone,  the  only  intellectually  satisfying  scientific  cause 
and  reason,  and  far  back  of  the  infinite  complexity  we  recog- 
nize the  final  unity  of 

'*  one  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 
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The  idea  of  the  Bnpematnrftl,  of  a  region  on  this  earth  closed 
to  science,  where  continuity  ceases  and  nniformity  cannot  be 
assumed,  has  been  and  is  productive  of  harm.  In  the  interests 
of  truth  and  peace  let  us  give  it  up.  It  is  time !  When  one 
speaking  in  the  interests  of  faith,  and  speaking  with  authority, 
proclaims  this  or  that  subversive  of  his  faith,  who  is  to  blame, 
if  finding  this  or  that  to  be  true,  we  take  him  at  his  word  and 
deny  his  faith  ?  "  Trust  your  reason,"  cries  Leslie  Stephens,  in 
this  very  spirit — "  trust  your  reason,  we  have  been  told  tiU  we 
are  tired  of  the  phrase,  and  you  will  become  Atheists  or 
Agnostics.  We  take  you  at  yov/r  word;  we  become  Agnos- 
tics." This  is  the  real  conjUct!  It  fills  the  religious  press. 
I  take  up  a  paper  at  random  and  its  editorial  is  to  this  effect : 
I  read  of  the  "pronounced  theories"  of  Darwin  and  the 
"  brilliant  affirmation  "  of  Tyndall.  Further  on  these  expres- 
sions naturally  change  to  such  as  "domineering"  and  "char- 
latanry," and  "one-sided"  "superficial  thinking."  We  learn 
that  no  "technical  knowledge"  is  necessary  to  know  that 
Tyndall  can't  get  ethical  truth  "  out  of  his  retorts  and  cru- 
cibles." That  " e3q)erimenting  with  blowpipes  and  gases" 
can  give  no  knowledge  of  God  and  the  soul.  That  no  spiritual 
realities  can  be  reached  by  "  grubbing  among  earthworms  "  like 
Darwin. 

I  have  spoken  to  little  purpose,  if  such  remarks  do  not  now 
carry  their  own  refutation.  If  our  writer  finds  that  it  is  some- 
thing to  rejoice  at  that  our  "  younger  men  "  no  longer  "  flout 
religion  nor  scoff  at  religious  men,"  the  gratifying  result  can- 
not be  laid  at  his  door  nor  ascribed  to  the  tendency  of  such 
views  as  these.  G-od's  truths  not  to  be  found  in  retorts  and 
crucibles  I — where  should  they  be  found,  if  not  wherever  His 
laws  are  found  in  operation  ?  Here,  or  nowhere,  now  or  never, 
is  God's  government,  and  in  the  grand  unity  of  that  govern- 
ment, which  it  is  given  to  man  to  discern,  one  may  well  rise, 
even  from  an  earth-worm  to  a'  star. 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  waU, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies  ;— • 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  aU,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower,— but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  ail,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 
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This  ifi  more  than  good  poetry,  it  is  sound  science.  Wher- 
ever God's  government  is  f  onnd  on  earth,  science,  or  the  study 
of  God's  laws,  claims  the  right  to  go — and  wherever  science 
goes  there  can  be  .no  «t(;?^-natural. 

We  sometimes  hear  deplored  now-ardays,  the  ^^  scientific 
tendency  "  to  "  push  God  out  of  His  Universe,"  or  at  least  to 
push  Him  further  and  further  back,  until  He  becomes  a  mere 
abstraction  at  best.  Now,  if  all  roads  in  science  lead  to  Gkni, 
if  all  laws  converge  in  the  law-giver,  how  shall  we  ever  reach 
the  center  if  we  go  not  back  upon  the  roads?  Why,  to  thus 
search  back  is  ^^  one  of  the  profoundest  necessities  of  our  intel- 
lectual nature !"  Has  not  the  result  thus  far  justified  the 
necessity  ? 

There  is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  tendency  more  harmful  than 
this — a  tendency  which  has  always  made  harm  and  which  is 
hurtful  to-day  as  ever — a  tendency  which  not  only  closes  the 
road  to  progress,  but  obscures  the  eye  of  faith — ^the  tendency 
to  shut  up  certain  avenues  of  thought,  and  ticket  them  with 
the  sign,  "  No  thoroughfare  1  This  way  lies  the  swamp  of 
the  supernatural  I" 

I  like  to  think  that  there  is  a  more  liberal  faith  than  this, 
which  holds  that  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  God  does  not 
essentially  depend  upon  exclusive  study  of  the  written  and 
printed  records  vouchsafed  to  one  "  peculiar  nation."  That  to 
all  men  has  been  made  a  revelation,  not  written  or  printed  in 
perishable  characters,  but  spread  out  before  every  man  in  char- 
acters which  endure  forever  and  which  all  may  read.  The 
lesson  of  this  revelation  has  not  waited  for  science  to  interpret 
it.  The  deepest  rendering  which  science  can  give  but  confirms 
the  reading  which  faith  receives  without  question.  This  read- 
ing has  been  and  is  the  common  property  of  all,  and  the  super- 
ficial glance  gathers  from  it  the  deepest  truths.  So  it  has  been 
through  long  ages  before  the  birth  of  science,  and  thus  only 
can  it  happen  that  the  deepest  truths  of  science  to-day,  but 
serve  to  confirm  the  most  ancient  faith  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  or  even  an  improbable 
hypothesis  that  this  little  world  of  ours  is  not  alone  among  the 
myriads  of  those  whose  central  suns  shine  in  our  heavens,  the 
abode  of  intelligent  and  reasoning  beings.    If  this  be  so — and 
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who  can  say  that  it  i&  not  { — ^those  unknown  beings,  separated 
from  ns  though  they  are  by  such  an  awful  chasm  of  space  and 
time — are  our  brothers,  co-heirs  with  us  of  one  great  Eevela- 
tion.  They  look  out  upon  the  same  great  book  of  Nature 
which  lies  open  to  our  gaze ;  read  from  it  the  same  lessons ; 
learn  from  it  the  same  laws ;  recognize  everywhere  the  work- 
ings of  the  same  Mind,  the  same  great  Ihttblligenoe,  the  same 
unchanging  Will,  the  same  uniformity,  the  same  unity,  the 
same  continuity — acknowledge  the  same  Revelation — worship 
the  same  Q-od  I  Who  shall  say  then,  that  to  those  of  our  own 
race,  here  on  earth,  separated  by  lesser,  but  to  them  equally 
insurmountable  barriers  of  space  and  time — ^this  great  aud  uni- 
versal revelation  has  been  denied  ? 

'<  Who  shaU  say  that  to  no  mortal 
Heaven  e'er  oped  its  mystic  portal, 
Gkkve  no  dream  or  revelation 
Save  to  one  peculiar  nation  ? 
Souls  sincere,  now  voiceless,  nameless. 
Knelt  at  altars  fired  and  flameless, 
Asked  of  Nature,  asked  of  Reason, 
Sought  through  ev'ry  sign  and  season, 
Seeking  God ;  through  darkness  groping, 
Waiting,  striving,  longing,  hoping. 
Weeping,  praying,  panting,  pining, 
For  the  light  on  Israel  shining  I 
Oh,  it  must  be  t    GKxl*s  sweet  kindness 
Pities  erring  human  blindness  ; 
And  the  soul  whose  pure  endeavor  , 
Strives  toward  God,  shaU  live  forever ; 
live  by  the  Oreat  Father's  favor, 
Saved  by  an  unheard-of  Saviour." 

In  this  great  and  universal  revelation,  old  faiths  must  find 
their  continual  justification.  If  this  light  is  to  continue  to 
shine  and  to  become  clearer  it  must  not  be  obscured.  In  this 
spirit  the  old  faiths  may  yet  glow  in  new  lustre,  and  the  spirit- 
ual in  nature,  not  the  supernatural  apart  from  Kature ;  God 
everywhere  seen  in  His  works  and  studied  in  His  laws — be 
the  starting  point  of  a  new  Science  and  the  most  efficient  bul- 
wark of  an  old  Faith. 

A.  J.  Dubois. 
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Abticlk  VII.— a  critic  CRITICIZED. 

PebhAlPS  no  further  notice  of,  or  reply  to  the  "  Open  Letter" 
to  the  editor  published  in  the  September  number  of  the  New 
Englandeb  and  Yale  Review,  commenting  upon  and  criticis- 
ing an  Article  published  in  the  previous  August  number,  is 
needed  than  that  contained  in  the  editorial  note  appended  to 
the  critique.  Certainly  the  subject  is  one  that  neither  calls  for 
nor  admits  of  much  controversy  since  it  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
individual  taste  and  judgment,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
"  trespassing  upon  ground  sacred  to  the  individual "  to  enter 
upon  any  argument  pro  or  con  upon  the  several  points  raised 
or  controverted  in  the  "  Open  Letter  "  referred  to.  The  writer 
of  the  Article  criticized  will,  therefore,  limit  himself  to  notic- 
ing one  or  two  vulnerable  points  in  the  rather  over-serious 
arraignment  of  his  essay  which  seem  fairly  to  challenge  a  little 
counter-criticism.  In  the  first  place  it  may  reasonably  be  ob- 
jected both  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  poet  and  for  himself 
that  the  critic  misquotes  (or  is  made  to  misquote  by  the  type), 
one  of  the  controverted  citations  from  the  In  Memoriam. 
Tennyson  does  not  commit  the  solecism  of  saying,  as  the  critic 
quotes  him : 

Looks  thy  fair /orm  — 

Nor  would  he,  probably,  have  employed  the  expression  he  does 
use: 

Looks  thy  fair  face  — 

if  the  prevailing  image  in  his  mind  had  been  masculine.     At 
all  events,  the  line  should  be  read  as  the  poet  wrote  it. 

Again,  the  critic  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he  is  admit- 
ting all  and  considerably  more  than  the  Article  criticized  ven- 
tures to  suggest  when  he  says  so  emphatically  that  the  In  Me- 
morio/m  is  "the  sincerest  and  most  profoundly  personal  and 
eelf-diaclosing  monody  ever  written  in  any  tongue."  Thus  sub- 
stituting positive  assertion  in  place  of  the  milder  inference  of  the 
writer  of  "  A  Poetical  Heartbreak."   If  his  statement  is  accept- 
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ed  as  trae,  it  clearly  follows  that  the  poem  lies  open  to  the  world 
to  be  read  and  interpreted  according  to  the  obvious  import 
of  the  language.  For  if  '*  sincere  "  and  "  'protoundly  personal 
and  sdf-dieclosing^^  in  its  prevailing  theme  of  grief,  why  not 
equally  so  in  respect  to  any  other  emotion  that  finds  expression 
in  it?  Or  why  should  it  be  regarded  as  "transcending  the 
limits  of  literary  courtesy  and  infringing  the  canons  of  inter- 
pretation which  the  laureate  himself  has  so  unmistakably 
insisted  on  "  to  recognize  a  blending  of  early  reminiscences  and 
the  awakening  of  their  corresponding  emotions  in  passages 
which  seem  ;iot  only  to  admit  of  but  to  require  such  interpreta- 
tion ?  The  fact  referred  to  by  the  critic  that  Lord  Tennyson 
has  already  taken  the  trouble  "to  repudiate  through  his  son 
certain  identifications  of  persons  and  localities  by  the  author  of 
'  In  Tennyson  Land '  and  others,  and  to  insist  that  the  lyrics 
are  entirely  dramatic,"  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  are  at 
least  subject  to  such  interpretation,  or  misinterpretation.  Of 
course,  the  denials  by  the  author  are  conclusive  on  the  points 
denied,  and  in  view  of  them  it  certainly  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence to  attempt  to  locate  any  portion  of  "Tennyson  Land" 
upon  any  visible  terra  Jinna,  or  to  identify  any  of  his  charac- 
ters with  living  people  past  or  present.  The  writer  of  "  A  Poeti- 
cal Heartbreak,"  however,  does  not  come  within  the  category 
of  these  literary  quidnuncs.  The  central  idea  and  significance 
of  his  essay  are  implied  in  the  qualifying  adjective  of  the  title. 
It  is  €k  poetical  heart-break  that  he  treats  of,  in  which  idealism 
is  the  dominant  quality;  finding  expression  in  various  poetic 
creations;  evolved,  perhaps,  from  an  inner  consciousness  in 
which,  at  most,  there  was  but  a  shadowy  basis  of  reality,  shift- 
ing and  changing  with  every  poetic  fancy,  but  still  a  potent 
factor  in  the  inspirations.  The  distinction  is  too  subtile  for 
discussion,  besides  being,  as  before  intimated,  the  really  privi- 
leged ground  "sacred  to  the  individual"  upon  which  the 
writer  has  no  desire  to  trespass.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
main  thought  and  argument  (so  far  as  there  is  any  of  the 
latter)  of  his  essay  are  equally  well  supported  by  the  citations 
whether  they  be  regarded  as  personal  or  impersonal,  i.  e.  as 
applicable  to  the  individual  poet  who  utters  them,  or  to  the 
poetic  element  in  human  nature  in  general. 
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In  brief  then,  if  there  is  any  revelation  at  all  of  the  poet's 
personality  in  the  poems  noticed  it  is,  as  the  critic  alleges,"  self- 
disclosed,"  and  the  critic  is  apparently  a  more  jealoos  keeper  of 
the  poet's  conscience  than  the  poet  himself  in  attempting  to 
restrict  the  disclosing  to  a  single  emotion.  Besides,  it  is  not 
quite  evident  that  there  is  any  sacrilege  committed  by  the  en- 
larged significance  suggested.  Certainly  the  other  emotions  as 
portrayed  in  their  exaltation  are  not  less  worthy  in  themselves, 
nor  less  universal  in  their  interest  and  sympathy  than  morbid 
grief.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  they  en- 
hance rather  than  detract  from  the  central  idea,  and  enlarge 
rather  than  diminish  the  nobler  attributes  both  of  the  poet  and 
the  man,  as  one  who  brings  himself  within  touch  of  all  human- 
ity by  the  frank  confession : 

Homo  8v/m;  et  nihil  hunumi  alienum  a  mepvto. 

Nevertheless,  if  any  offence  has  been  committed  against  the 
venerable  Poet-Laureate,  for  whom  no  one  has  a  more  sincere 
and  reverent  regard  than  the  writer,  perhaps  it  may  lessen  the 
offence  and  appease  the  injured  sensibilities  of  the  critic  to 
quote  and  adopt  the  poet's  own  lines  of  apology,  which  disarm 
all  criticism : 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 

GonfuBions  of  a  wasted  youth; 

Foigive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 
And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

University  Club,  N.  Y. 
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Article  VIH.— WHY  WE   HAVE  NO  BROWNINGS  OR 
TENNYSONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ths  Hermitage^  cmd  later  Poems.  By  Edwabd  Rowland 
Sill.  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co.  Boston,  1889.  16mo., 
pp.  110. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  judge  of  one  of  the  higher  courts 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  that  once  while  holding  court  in 
New  Haven,  he  had  gone,  during  a  recess,  for  a  few  moments' 
distraction  from  business,  into  a  hall  where  it  had  been  adver- 
tised that  a  collection  of  valuable  paintings  was  on  exhibition, 
previous  to  being  sold  at  auction.  As  he  began  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  room,  his  intelligent  air  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  dealer,  who  immediately  went  to  him,  and  entertained  him 
with  a  running  comment  on  the  different  pictures.  The  judge 
made  no  reply,  but,  gold  eye-glass  in  hand,  went  on  examining 
them  slowly.  At  last,  when  he  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
room,  and  was  about  to  leave,  he  turned  to  the  man  at  his 
side,  and  inquired,  with  that  peculiarly  bland  manner  which 
characterized  every  thing  he  did  :  "  Can  you  inform  me.  Sir, 
if  these  pictures  have  been  made  by  machinery  ?"  We  hope 
we  shall  be  pardoned  for  repeating  this  story  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  still  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age.  But 
his  words  have  been  recalled  so  vividly  to  our  minds,  as  we 
begin  to  write,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  using  them  as  a 
preface  to  what  we  wish  to  say.  We  are  sure  that  there  is 
not  one  of  our  readers  who  will  not  agree  with  us,  that 
probably  more  "poetry"  is  published  in  the  United  States 
which  suggests  the  thought  that  it  has  been  turned  out  "  by 
machinery "  than  in  all  other  countries  combined.  There  are 
very  few  small  towns  in  the  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  where  there  is  not  at  least  one  newspaper.  In 
the  whole  country,  there  must  be  many  thousands,  and  in 
every  one  of  them  there  is  a  column  as  regularly  devoted  to 
"poetry"  as  there  are  columns  devoted  to  advertisements. 
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We  do  not  mention  this  witli  any  disposition  to  criticize.  In 
a  young  country  like  this,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  really 
hopeful  sign.  We  are  most  of  us  disposed  to  think  that  our 
countrymen  are  too  much  given  to  the  worship  of  the  dollar, 
and  that  there  is  danger  that  as  a  people  we  shall  become 
wholly  devoid  of  all  sentiment,  and  shall  value  only  what  is 
practical.  Now  perhaps  even  the  painting  and  the  buying  of 
poor  pictures,  and  the  writing  and  the  publishing  of  poor 
poetry,  may  have  their  redeeming  aspects.  There  was  a  time 
— and  that,  not  long  ago — ^when  there  were  comparatively  few 
houses  where  there  were  pictures  of  any  description  on  the 
walls.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  development  of 
artistic  taste,  people  will  be  at  first  satisfied  with  chromes,  and 
doggerel,  and  the  songs  of  "  colored  minstrels."  What  kind 
of  pictures,  what  kind  of  literature,  what  kind  of  music,  what 
kind  of  conversation,  satisfies,  in  this  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  large  majority  of  the  young  boys  and  the 
young  girls  who  grow  up  even  in  our  most  cultured  homes  ? 
We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  that  the  writing  of  even 
poor  poetry  is  a  healthful  sign.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  writers 
have  at  least  some  aspirations  for  what  is  higher  and  more 
beautiful. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  object  is  not  at  all  to  ridicule  the 
machine-made  pictures  of  those  artists  who  are  forced  to  paint 
what  are  called  "  pot-boilers,"  or  the  effusions  of  village  poets. 
It  is,  rather,  to  call  attention  to  the  reason  that  with  so  much 
that  is  called  "  poetry  "  written  and  published  by  our  country- 
men, we  do  not  have  more  poets  who  can  rank  with  Bryant 
and  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  or  who  can  rise  to  heights 
which  even  they  have  not  reached.  What  we  wish  to  say  is 
that  the  explanation  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple 
fact  that  those  who  display  poetic  talent  of  a  kind  which 
promises  the  richest  fruitage,  almost  invariably  become  ab- 
sorbed in  the  business  of  life,  and  have  no  time  which  they  can 
devote  to  the  long  and  arduous  work  of  preparation  which  is 
necessary  before  poetry  of  the  highest  order  can  be  written. 

We  have  in  mind  an  illustration  of  what  we  have  said. 
Thirty  years  ago,  a  young  man  left  the  elms  of  New  Haven, 
who  seemed  to  not  a  few  to  give  promise  of  becoming  a  poet 
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of  the  highest  rank.  But,  as  is  the  case  so  often,  he  was 
tempted  to  turn  aside  to  other  pursuits,  and  when  his  career 
had  ended, — ^as  it  did  a  few  short  months  ago — ^his  friends  had 
to  confess  that  their  anticipations  had  not  been  realized.  True, 
a  little  volume  of  the  fugitive  pieces  which  he  had  thrown  off 
in  the  intervals  of  other  occupations  were  after  his  death  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  and  were  greeted  with  more  than  usual 
praise.  The  volume  was  noticed  at  the  time  with  high  com- 
mendation in  this  Review.  In  fact,  it  was  everywhere  so  well 
received,  and  so  much  interest  was  expressed  in  the  author, 
that  the  publishers  were  induced  to  reprint  a  collection  of  odes 
and  sonnets  which  the  young  poet  had  given  to  the  press,  just 
after  leaving  college.  On  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  we 
found  in  it  BO  much  that  is  fresh  and  beautiful  that  we  have 
kept  it,  ever  since,  on  our  table  within  easy  reach,  that  we 
might  be  able  at  any  time  to  refresh  our  recollections  of  the 
passages  which  had  given  us  pleasure. 

The  most  important  poem  in  this  collection  is  called  "  The 
Hermitage,"  and  we  propose  to  make  from  it  some  brief 
extracts  which  we  think  will  repay  a  careful  reading.  They 
show  that  the  author  had  not  only  rare  power  of  observation 
and  description,  but  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  study  of  the 
outward  shell  of  things,  he  was  intent  on  using  his  obser- 
vations of  things  outward  for  the  solution  of  the  great  ques- 
tions that  concern  human  life,  character,  and  destiny. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  should  be  said  that  the  unity 
of  the  poem  is  secured  by  interweaving  with  it  a  story  of 
common  life.  This  story  is,  however,  only  dimly  shadowed 
in  the  background,  and  serves  simply  as  a  frame  for  the  beautiful 
pictures  which  the  author  sketches,  and  the  reflections  which 
he  presents.  It  is  so  little  prominent  that  it  will  be  enough 
for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  we  gather  from  it  that, 
"tired"  of  life  in  the  overcrowded  East,  which  seems  only  a 
"shallow  cheat,"  the  poet  leaves  New  England  for  the  far 
distant  shores  of  the  Pacific,  that  had  just  then  attracted  atten- 
tion, that  there,  alone  by  himself,  in  a  "hermitage"  which  he 
will  build  in  the  untrodden  forests,  he  may  ponder  the  ques- 
tions which  have  so  deeply  interested  him. 
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^*  I  will  go  seek  in  far-off  lands 
Some  quiet  comer,  where  my  years  shall  be 
Still  as  the  shadow  of  a  brooding  bird 
That  stirs  but  with  her  heart-beats.    Far,  unheard 
May  wrangle  on  the  noisy  human  host, 
While  I  will  face  my  Life,  that  silent  ghost, 
And  force  it  speak  what  it  would  have  with  me." 
******** 
"  Let  me  arise,  and  away 
To  the  land  that  guards  the  dying  day. 
Whose  burning  tear,  the  evening  star, 
Drops  silently  to  the  wave  afar ; 
The  land  where  summers  never  cease 
Their  sunny  psalm  of  light  and  peace. 
Whose  moonhght,  poured  for  years  untold, 
Has  drifted  down  in  dust  of  gold  ; 
Whose  morning  splendors,  fallen  in  showers, 
Leave  ceaseless  sunrise  in  the  flowers. 

There  I  will  choose  some  eyrie  in  the  hills, 
Where  I  may  buUd,  like  a  lonely  bird. 
And  catch  the  whispered  music  heard 
Out  of  the  noise  of  human  ills." 

On  reaching  the  new  and  "purer  world"  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  whicli  even  surpasses  his  expectations,  he  describes  his 
ocean  voyage  and  liis  day  on  the  Isthmus. 

**  Three  dreamy  weeks  we  lay  on  Ocean's  breast, 
Rocked  asleep,  by  gentle  winds  caressed, 
Or  crooned  with  wild  wave-lullabies  to  rest. 
A  memory  of  foam  and  glassy  spray  ; 
Wave  chasing  wave,  like  young  sea-beasts  at  play ; 
Stretches  of  misty  silver  'neath  the  moon. 
And  night-airs  murmuring  many  a  quiet  tune. 
Three  long,  delicious  weeks'  monotony 
Of  sky,  and  stars,  and  sea, 
Broken  midway  by  one  day's  tropic  scene 
Of  giant  plants,  tangles  of  luminous  green. 
With  fiery  flowers  and  purple  fruits  between." 

He  experiences  that  same  intoxication  of  delight,  of  which 
so  many  have  since  spoken,  who  have  gone  in  winter  from  the 
bleak  hills  of  New  England  to  the  sunny  shores  of  California^ 

**  When  earth  has  Eden  spots  like  this  for  man. 
Why  will  he  drag  his  life  where  lashing  storms 
Whip  him  indoors,  the  petulant  weather's  slave? 
There  he  is  but  a  helpless,  naked  snail. 
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Except  he  wear  his  house  close  at  his  back. 
Here  the  wide  air  builds  him  his  palace  walls, — 

Here  is  no  niggard  gap  of  sky  above, 
With  murk  and  mist  below,  but  all  sides  clear,— 
Not  an  inch  bated  from  the  full-swung  dome  ; 
Each  constellation  to  the  horizon's  rim 
Keen-glittering,  as  if  one  only  need 
Walk  to  the  edge  there,  spread  his  wings,  and  float, 
The  dark  earth  spumed  behind,  into  the  blue/' 

He  finds  a  spot  for  his  dwelling  place, 

*'  'Tis  a  grassy  mountain-nook, 
In  a  gorge,  whose  foaming  brook 
Tumbles  through  from  the  heights  above. 
Merrily  leaping  to  the  light 
From  the  pine-wood's  haunted  gloom,— 
As  a  romping  child, 
AjQFrighted,  from  a  sombre  room 
Leaps  to  the  sunshine,  laughing  with  delight : 
Be  this  my  home,  by  man's  tread  undefiled. 
Here  sounds  no  voice  but  of  the  mourning  dove, 
Nor  harsher  footsteps  on  the  sands  appear 
Than  the  sharp,  slender  hoof -marks  of  the  deer. 
Or  where  the  quail  has  left  a  zigzag  row 
Of  lightly  printed  stars  her  track  to  show. 

Above  me  frowns  a  front  of  rocky  wall, 
Deep  cloven  into  ruined  pillars  tall 
And  sculptures  strange ;  bald  to  its  dizzy  edge. 
Save  where,  in  some  deep  crevice  of  a  ledge 
Buttressed  by  its  black  shadow  hung  below, 
A  solitary  pine  has  cleft  the  rock, — 
Straight  as  an  arrow,  feathered  to  the  tip, 
As  if  a  shaft  from  the  moon-huntress'  bow 
Had  struck  and  grazed  the  clifiTs  defiant  lip, 
And  stood,  still  stiffly  quivering  with  the  shock." 

He  bnilds  his  "  Hermitage," 

"  Against  the  huge  trunk  of  a  storm-snapped  tree, 
Tve  built  of  saplings  and  long  limbs  a  hut. 
The  roof  with  lacing  boughs  is  tightly  shut. 
Thatched  with  thick-spreading  palms  of  pine, 
And  tangled  over  by  a  wandering  vine, 
Uprooted  from  the  woods  close  by. 
Whose  clasping  tendrils  climb  and  twine. 
Waving  their  little  hands  on  high. 
As  if  they  loved  to  deck  this  nest  of  mine. 
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Within,  bj  smooth  white  stones  from  the  brook's  beach 

My  rooms  are  separated,  each  from  each. 

On  yonder  island-rock  my  table's  spread. 

Brook-ringed,  that  no  stray,  fasting  ant  may  come 

To  make  himself  with  my  wild  fare  at  home. 

Here  will  I  live,  and  here  my  life  shall  be 

Serene,  still,  rooted  steadfastly, 

Yet  pointing  skyward,  and  its  motions  keep 

A  rhythmic  balance,  as  that  cedar  tall. 

Whose  straight  shaft  rises  from  the  chasm  there, 

Through  the  blue,  hoUow  air. 

And,  measuring  the  dizzy  deep. 

Leans  its  long  shadow  on  the  rock's  gray  wall." 

Thus  far,  onr  qnotationfi  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
showiDg  what  was  the  poet's  environment  in  his  new  home. 

As  an  illustration,  now,  of  the  beauty  of  his  descriptionB  of 
natural  scenery,  we  will  quote  what  he  says  of  the  "wild 
brook  *'  that  runs  near. 

'*  The  voice  of  my  wild  brook  is  marvellous ; 
Leaning  above  it  from  a  jutting  rock 
To  watch  the  image  of  my  face,  that  forms 
And  breaks,  and  forms  again  (as  the  image  of  Qod 
Is  broken  and  re-gathered  in  a  soul), 
I  listen  to  the  chords  that  sink  and  swell 
From  many  a  little  fall  and  babbling  run. 
That  hoUow  gurgle  is  the  deepest  bass ; 
Over  the  pebbles  gush  contralto  tones. 
While  shriller  trebles  tinkle  merrily. 
Running,  like  some  enchanted-fingered  flute. 
Endless  chromatics. 

Now  it  is  the  hum 
And  roar  of  distant  streets  ;  the  rush  of  winds 
Through  far-off  forest ;  now  the  noise  of  rain 
Drumming  the  roof  ;  the  hiss  of  ocean-foam  : 
Now  the  swift  ripple  of  piano-keys 
In  mad  mazurkas,  danced  by  laughing  girls. 

So,  night  and  day,  the  hurrying  brook  goes  on  ; 
Sometimes  in  noisy  glee,  sometimes  far  down. 
Silent  along  the  bottom  of  the  gorge. 
Like  a  deep  passion  hidden  in  the  soul. 
That  chafes  in  secret  hunger  for  its  sea : 
Yet  not  so  still  but  that  heaven  finds  its  course  ; 
And  not  so  hid  but  that  the  yearning  night 
Broods  over  it,  and  feeds  it  with  her  stars." 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  ^'hermitage"  is  the  ocean ;  and,  as 
we  read,  we  can  ahnost  hear  with  him  the  "  oratorio  of  the 
Sea/' 

*<  Beckoned  at  stinriBe  by  the  surfs  white  hand, 
I  have  strayed  down  to  sit  upon  the  beach, 
And  hear  the  oratorio  of  the  Sea. 

On  the  brown,  shining  beach,  all  ripple-carved, 
Gleams  now  and  then  a  pool ;  so  smooth  and  clear. 
That,  though  I  cannot  see  the  plover  there 
Pacing  its  farther  edge  (so  much  he  looks 
The  color  of  the  sand),  yet  I  can  trace 
His  image  hanging  in  the  glassy  brine- 
Slim  legs  and  rapier-beak— like  silver-plate 
With  such  a  pictured  bird  clean-etched  upon  it. 

Beyond,  long  curves  of  little  shallow  waves 
Creep,  tremulous  with  ripples,  to  the  shore, 
Till  the  whole  bay  seems  slowly  sliding  in, 
With  edge  of  snow  that  melts  against  the  sand. 

Above  its  twinkling  blue,  where  ceaselessly 
The  white  curve  of  a  slender  arm  of  foam 
Is  reached  along  the  water,  and  withdrawn, 
A  flock  of  sea-birds  darken  into  specks ; 
Then  whiten,  as  they  wheel  with  sunlit  wings, 
Winking  and  wavering  against  the  sky. 

The  earth  for  form,  the  sea  for  coloring. 
And  overhead,  fair  daughters  of  the  two. 
The  clouds,  whose  curves  were  moulded  on  the  hills. 
Whose  tints  of  pearl  and  foam  the  ocean  gave. 

O  Sea,  thou  art  all-beautiful,  but  dumb.! 
Thou  hast  no  utterance  articulate 
For  human  ears ;  only  a  restless  moan 
Of  barren  tides,  that  loathe  the  living  earth 
As  alien,  striving  towards  the  barren  moon. 
Thou  art  no  longer  infinite  to  man : 
Has  he  not  touched  thy  boundarynshores,  and  now 
Laid  his  electric  fetters  round  thy  feet? 
Thy  dumb  moan  saddens  me ;  let  me  go  back 
And  listen  to  the  silence  of  the  hills. 

One  more  illnstration  of  his  descriptive  power,  we  give. 

*"T  is  night :  I  sit  alone  among  the  hills. 
There  is  no  sound,  except  the  sleepless  brook, 
Whose  voice  comes  faintly  from  the  depths  below 
Through  the  thick  darkness,  or  the  sombre  pines 
T^at  slumber,  murmuring  sometimes  in  their  dreams. 
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Hark  !  on  a  fitful  gn^t  there  came  the  sound 

Of  the  tide  rising  yonder  on  the  hay. 

It  dies  again :  't  was  like  the  rustling  noise 

Of  a  great  army  mustering  secretly. 

There  rose  an  owFs  cry,  from  the  woods  below, 

Like  a  lost  spirit's. — Now  all  *s  still  again.— 

'T  is  almost  fearful  to  sit  here  alone 

And  feel  the  deathly  silence  and  the  dark. 

I  wUl  arise  and  shout,  and  hear  at  least 

My  own  voice  answer. — Not  an  echo  even ! 

I  wish  I  had  not  uttered  that  wild  cry  ; 

It  broke  with  such  a  shock  upon  the  air, 

Whose  leaden  silence  closed  up  after  it. 

And  seemed  to  clap  together  at  my  ears. 

The  black  depths  of  these  mu£9ed  woods  are  thronged 

With  shapes  that  wait  some  signal  to  swoop  out, 

And  swirl  around  and  madden  me  with  fear, 

I  wiU  go  climb  that  bare  and  rocky  height 

Into  the  clearer  air." 

On  page  41,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  his  apprecia- 
tion of  color,  in  his  description  of  an  April  in  California. 

"An  April,  fairer  than  the  Atlantic  June, 
Whose  calendar  of  perfect  days  was  kept 
By  daily  blossoming  of  some  new  flower. 
The  fields,  whose  carpets  now  were  silken  white. 
Next  week  were  orange-velvet,  next,  sea-blue. 
It  was  as  if  some  central  fire  of  bloom, 
From  which  in  other  climes  a  random  root 
Is  now  and  then  shot  up,  here  had  burst  forth 
And  overflowed  the  flelds,  and  set  the  land 
Aflame  with  flowers.    I  watched  them  day  by  day. 
How  at  the  dawn  they  wake,  and  open  wide 
Their  little  petal- windows,  how  tbey  turn 
Their  slender  necks  to  f  oUow  round  the  sun, 
And  how  the  passion  they  express  aU  day 
In  burning  color,  steals  forth  with  the  dew 
All  night  in  odor." 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
poet  is  led  to  realize  at  last  that  he  has  been  mistaken  in  his 
philosophy.  He  learns  that  Life  is  given  him  for  some  higher 
end  than  his  own  selfish  enjoyment. 

He  exclaims  at  last, 

•'  Have  I  the  right. 
As  wholly  independent,  to  scorn  men  ?" 
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It  must  suffice  to  say  that  his  conclusion  is — 
'*  Ood  asks  no  penance  but  a  better  life. 

We  will  quote  a  few  pages  without  attempting  to  show  their 
connection  with  the  thread  of  his  argument. 

^*  A  child  had  blown  a  bubble  fair 
That  floated  in  the  sunny  air  ; 
A  hundred  rainbows  danced  and  swung 
Upon  its  surface,  as  it  bung 
In  Alms  of  changing  color  rolled, 
Crimson,  and  amethyst,  and  gold, 
With  faintest  streaks  of  azure  sheen. 
And  curdling  rivulets  of  green. 
*  If  so  the  surface  shines,'  cried  he, 
'  What  marvel  must  the  centre  be  I' 
He  caught  it— on  his  empty  hands 
A  drop  of  turbid  water  stands  I 

With  men,  to  help  the  moments  fly, 
I  tossed  the  ball  of  talk  on  high, 
With  glancing  jest,  and  random  stings, 
Grazing  the  crests  of  thoughts  and  things. 
In  many  a  shifting  ray  of  speech 
That  shot  swift  sparkles,  each  to  each. 
I  thought,  *  Ah,  could  we  pierce  below 
To  inner  soul,  what  depths  would  show ! ' 
In  friendships  many,  loves  a  few, 
1  pierced  the  inner  depths,  and  knew 
*T  was  but  the  shell  that  splendor  caught : 
Within,  one  sour  and  selfish  thought. 

Unmarried  to  the  steel,  the  flint  is  cold : 
Strike  one  to  the  other,  and  they  wake  in  fire. 

A  solitary  fagot  will  not  bum  : 
Bring  two,  and  cheerily  the  fiame  ascends. 
Alone,  man  is  a  lifeless  stone  ;  or  lies 
A  charring  ember,  smouldering  into  ash. 

•  •«••«• 

If  the  man  riding  yonder  looks  a  speck. 
The  town  an  ant-hill,  that  is  but  the  trick 
Of  our  perspective  :  wisdom  merely  means 
Ck>rrection  of  the  angles  at  the  eye. 
I  hold  my  hand  up,  so,  before  my  face,— 
It  blots  ten  miles  of  country,  and  a  town. 
This  little  lying  lens,  that  twists  the  rays. 
So  cheats  the  brain  that  My  house.  My  affairs, 
My  hunger,  or  My  happiness,  My  ache, 
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And  My  religion,  fill  immensity  I 
YouTB  merely  dot  the  landscape  casually. 
T  is  well  God  does  not  measure  a  man's  worth 
By  the  image  on  his  neighbor's  retina. 

We  have  far  overstepped  the  boxtndfl  that  we  had  set  for 
ourselves ;  but  no  one  who  has  read  thus  far  will  question  that 
here  was  a  poet  of  rare  promise.  But  even  poetic  genius  is 
not  enough.  The  highest  attainments  in  song  can  only  be 
reached  after  the  long  and  laborious  training  of  every  faculty. 
The  great  poets  of  our  age  have  had  life-long  leisure  for  study. 
They  have  sought  their  inspiration  from  all  that  is  most  beauti- 
ful in  form  and  color,  and  most  noble  in  thought.  The  poet 
must  feed  on  royal  food ;  and  wherever  that  royal  food  is  to  be 
found,  in  art,  or  nature,  or  literature,  those  who  will  rival 
Browning,  or  Tennyson,  or  Longfellow  must  seek  it  where 
they  sought  it,  and  feed  upon  it  as  they  fed  upon  it. 

William  L.  Eingslet. 


CLASSICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  YALE 
COLLEGE.— Oct.  14th,  1890. 

Mr.  Abbott  read  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Cicero's  Son.  The 
principal  sources  of  information  for  such  a  biography  were  shown 
to  be  Cicero's  letters  ad  Atticum  and  ad  FamUiares^  the  two 
works  Be  Officiis  and  De  Legibua^  Plutarch's  CicerOy  Seneca 
De  BeneficiiSy  Pliny's  Natural  History^  Dio  Cassius,  and  an 
inscription  contained  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum, 
The  writer  sketched  the  career  of  the  orator's  son  as  a  school 
boy  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of 
Pompeius,  as  an  undergraduate  in  the  University  at  Athens,  as 
a  military  tribune  under  Marcus  Brutus,  and  finally  as  consul  at 
Rome  and  proconsul  in  Syria.      , 

As  a  supplement  to  the  paper,  it  was  held  by  the  writer  that 
the  manuscript  reading  pater  nobis  decessit  a.  d.  IV.  -SToA  2>e- 
cembres  {ad  Att,  I.  6.  2)  should  be  retained ;  secondly  that  the 
ancients  possessed  at  least  two  books  of  letters  which  passed 
between  Cicero  and  his  son,  all  of  which  have  been  lost ;  thirdly 
that  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  journey  from  Rome  to 
Athens  cannot  be  determined  from  the  first  sentence  in  Ad 
JPhmiliareSy  XYI.  21.1  as  is  done  by  Stlpfle-Boeckel  in  their 
edition  of  Cicero's  letters. 
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Abticlb  I.— legislation   CONCERNING   CORRUPT 
AND  ILLEGAL  ELECTION  PRACTICES. 

Mb.  John  Fibke,  the  accomplished  historian,  in  his  recent 
work  npon  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
published  last  September,  devotes  a  few  paragraphs  to  the 
Secret  Ballot  Law  of  Massachusetts,  and  states  that  '^  It  is  un- 
favorable to  bribery,  because  unless  the  briber  can  follow  his 
man  to  the  polls  and  see  how  he  votes,  he  cannot  be  sure  that 
his  bribe  is  effective."  Mr.  Fiske  then  adds :  "  To  make  the 
precautions  against  bribery  complete,  it  will  doubtless  be  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  secret  ballot,  the  English  system  of  account- 
ing for  election  expenses.  All  the  funds  used  in  an  election 
must  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  small  local  committee,  vouch- 
ers must  be  received  for  every  penny  that  is  expended,  and 
after  the  election,  an  itemized  account  must  be  made  out,  and 
its  accuracy  attested  under  oath  before  a  Notary  Public.  This 
system  of  accounting  has  put  an  end  to  bribery  in  England." 

The  writer,  in  an  Article  published  in  the  May  number,  1890, 
of  this  magazine,  said :  ^^  English  authorities  state  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  voters  in  parliamentary  elections  in  England  is  not 
VOL.  zvn.  84 
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prevented  by  the  Anstralian  ballot  system,  so  much  as  by  the 
stringent  provisions  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  It  will  be 
found  in  this  country  that  neither  the  Australian  system,  nor 
the  Connecticut  system  alone,  will  prevent  corruption  unless 
these  acts  are  supplemented  by  statutes  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  English  Corrupt  Practices  Act." 

Since  the  publication  of  that  Article,  the  writer  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  several  English  and  Scotch 
gentlemen  concerning  the  election  laws  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  he  has  been  strengthened  in  the  opinion  that  bribery 
has  been  cut  off  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts, 
rather  than  by  the  secret  ballot  system. 

Last  August,  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  for  thirty  years  in 
Melbourne,  Australia,  stated  that  the  "Australian  ballot  act," 
so-called,  was  passed  to  prevent  intimidation  rather  than 
bribery,  and  that  in  his  judgment,  "corrupt  practices  acts"  of 
the  most  stringent  nature  are  necessary  to  prevent  bribery. 

Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  informed  the  writer  in  July  that  his 
observation  and  information  in  England  led  him  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Statements  published  in  some  of  the  newspapers, 
since  the  election  of  November  4th,  indicate  that  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  the  secret  ballot  laws  of  those 
States  have  not  prevented  bribery  in  some  places  where  there 
were  voters  who  were  ready  to  sell  their  votes,  and  men  who 
were  able  and  williog  to  purchase  them.  It  will  be  found 
impracticable  to  prevent  such  a  collusion,  which  wes  doubt- 
less practiced  in  Montgomery  county,  in  New  York,  where  the 
bribed  voter  gave  notice  to  the  person  who  had  purchased  hiB 
vote  that  he  had  voted  as  agreed,  by  voting  also  on  the  same 
ticket  for  some  individual  for  a  minor  office,  the  name  having 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  briber  and  the  bribed.  The 
"Corrupt  Practices  Act,"  so-called,  passed  by  the  last  Assem- 
bly at  Albany,  is  not  thorough,  or  effective.  It  should  specify 
and  limit  the  legal  expenses  of  an  election.  In  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  facts  and  opinions,  an  Article  upon  English 
legislation  on  this  subject  may  be  timely. 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  prevent  corrupt  election  practices 
in  England  was  in  1854.  The  Act  was  entitled  "  The  Corrupt 
Practices  Prevention  Act."     Under  its  provisions,  bribery  was 
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defined,  certain  petty  expenditures  were  forbidden,  and  elec- 
tion expenses  of  a  certain  character  were  made  public  by 
proper  returns.  This  Act  was  supplemented  by  a  few  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Act  of  1868,  by  the 
Secret  Ballot  Act  of  1872,  and  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
of  1879. 

The  English  Ballot  Act  of  1872  contains  substantially  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  Act  of  1889.  All  of  this  legis- 
lation, however,  had  not  eflEectually  stopped  the  corrupt  use  of 
money  in  English  elections,  and  in  August,  1883,  Parliament 
adopted  the  present  efficient  bill  to  prevent  corrupt  and  illegal 
practices.  It  is  known  as  Chapter  51,  of  the  46th  and  47th 
Vict.  Under  its  provisions,  each  candidate  must,  within  a  cer- 
tain time  before  the  election,  name  his  election  agent,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  limited  allowance  for  the  personal  expenses 
of  the  candidate,  all  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion must  be  made  through  the  election  agent  of  the  candidate. 
The  names  of  the  agents  must  be  declared  in  writing  to  the 
returning  election  officer,  and  that  officer  must  give  public 
notice  of  their  names  and  addresses.  Only  one  election  agent 
can  be  appointed  for  each  candidate,  but  sub-agents  may  be 
appointed  for  election  precincts  where  there  are  more  than  one. 

All  clerks  and  messengers  employed  on  behalf  of  the  candi- 
date at  any  election,  must  be  appointed  by  the  election  agent, 
and  he  must  hire  every  committee-room  used  on  behalf  of  the 
candidate.  All  contracts  in  relation  to  expenses  must  be  made 
by  him.  No  advances  or  deposits  of  money  can  be  made  by 
any  candidate,  nor  by  any  person  in  his  behalf,  or  in  behalf  of 
his  party,  at  any  time  before,  during  or  after  an  election,  ex- 
cept through  the  duly  appointed  election  agent.  All  claims 
and  bills  connected  with  an  election  must  be  presented  and  paid 
within  twenty-eight  days  after  the  election ;  and  within  thirty- 
five  days  after  the  election,  the  agent  must  make  a  true  return 
according  to  a  schedule  provided  in  the  law,  giving  a  statement ' 
of  all  payments  made  by  him,  together  with  all  bills  and  receipts ; 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  personal  expenses,  if  any, 
paid  by  the  candidate ;  of  the  sums  paid  to  the  election  officers 
for  their  charges ;  of  all  disputed  and  unpaid  claims,  if  any ;  of 
all  money,  securities,  or  the  equivalent  of  money,  received  by 
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the  election  agent  from  the  candidate,  or  any  other  person,  for 
expenses  incurred,  or  to  be  incurred,  on  account  of  or  in  respect 
of  the  conduct  or  management  of  the  election,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  names  of  each  and  every  person  from  whom  such 
contributions  have  been  received.  No  payments  can  be  made 
for  transporting  voters  to  the  polls,  except  in  a  few  cases  where 
they  must  be  transported  by  sea,  from  their  places  of  residence 
to  tiie  polling  place. 

Treating  of  all  kinds  is  prohibited,  and  the  presentation 
of  cockades,  ribbons,  or  otlier  election  devices,  is  forbidden. 
The  only  legal  expenses  authorized  by  the  law  are  the  sums 
paid  to  the  election  officers  for  their  charges,  not  exceeding 
an  amount  authorized  by  law ;  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
candidate,  which  can  in  no  event  exceed  one  hundred  pounds ; 
the  expense  of  printing,  advertising,  publishing,  issuing  and 
distributing  addresses  and  notices  ;  of  stationery,  postage, 
telegrams,  and  holding  public  meetings ;  and  the  expenses 
of  not  exceeding  one  committee-room  for  every  election  pre- 
cinct, and  of  an  extra  committee-room  for  every  complete 
five  hundred  electors,  over  and  above  the  first  five  hun- 
dred. In  a  county  there  may  be  allowed  in  addition  the 
expenses  of  central  committee  quarters.  No  payments  can 
be  made  for  the  conveyance  of  electors  to  or  from  the  polls, 
whether  by  hiring  horses,  or  carriages,  or  for  railway  fares^ 
or  otherwise ;  nor  to  any  electors  on  account  of  the  use  of 
any  house,  land,  building,  or  premises  for  the  exhibition  ot  any 
address,  bill,  or  notice ;  nor  for  any  committee-rooms  in  excess 
of  the  number  allowed  by  law.  No  person  may  let,  lend,  or 
employ,  any  public  carriage,  horse,  or  animal,  kept  or  used  for 
drawing  public  carriages  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  electors 
to  or  from  the  polls.  No  person  may  hire,  borrow,  or  use  any 
carriage,  horse,  or  animal,  which  it  is  prohibited  to  obtain  under 
the  law. 

Electors  themselves  may  hire  carriages  to  convey  themselves 
to  the  polls,  but  neither  directly  or  indirectly  can  they  be  re- 
imbursed. Every  bill,  placard,  or  poster  having  reference  to 
the  election  must  bear  upon  the  face  thereof,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  printer  and  publisher  thereof. 
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No  premiseB  can  be  used  for  a  committee-room  upon  any 
part  of  which  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  whether  by  a  li- 
censed seller,  or  by  members  of  any  club,  society,  or  association ; 
nor  where  refreshments  of  any  kind,  whether  food  or  drink, 
are  ordinarily  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises.  Candi- 
dates are  obliged  to  furnish  a  written  and  detailed  statement  of 
the  amount  of  personal  expenses  incurred  by  them,  and  in 
practice,  in  England,  those  expenses  include  only  car  fares, 
hotel  expenses,  postage,  stationery,  and  telegrams. 

Any  candidate,  election  agent,  or  other  person,  who  violates 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  or  fails  to  perform  any  duties 
imposed  under  the  Act,  is  guilty  of  a  corrupt  or  illegal  prac- 
tice, within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  may  be  punished  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  and  disfranchised  for  a  term  of  years. 
Any  person  who  is  elected  to  office,  and  at  whose  election  there 
have  been  corrupt  or  illegal  practices,  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  may  be  unseated  upon  proper  petition. 

Mr.  Lincoln  informed  the  writer  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  so  stringent,  and  it  has  been  so  thoroughly  enforced, 
that  the  public  men  of  Great  Britain  all  agree  that  bribery  in 
connection  with  elections  has  become  practically  unknown. 

Upon  this  whole  subject  there  are  two  questions  for  the 
American  people  to  consider.  Are  they  ready  for  such  radical 
changes  in  their  election  laws  ?  Will  they  demand  a  thorough 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  such  an  Act?  The  latter  is 
by  far  the  more  important  question. 

Ltnbb  Habbibon. 
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Article  IL— «  COUNTING  A  QUORUM  :»   OR  SPEAKER 
REED'S  "CHANGE  OF  RULES.'* 

"  On  all  great  subjects,'*  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  much  re- 
mains to  be  said."  The  recent  great  change  in  parhamentary 
practice,  which  has  been  enforced  in  our  national  House  of 
Representatives — which  is  variously  called  "  counting  a  quorum" 
or  Speaker  Reed's  "change  of  rules" — ^is  a  subject  which 
seems  to  us  not  yet  to  have  been  duly  appreciated  as  to  its 
gravity  and  effects.  This  may  be  believed  to  be  due  quite 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  has  been  entangled  with 
current  party  politics  and  the  immediate  partisan  interests  of 
our  two  great  political  parties.  Possibly  in  the  calm  which  at 
present  is  succeeding  our  recent  political  "storm  and  stress," 
an  additional  word  on  this  theme  may  be  offered,  as  well  as 
received,  in  a  more  judicial  spirit  than  has  marked  the  dis- 
cussion hitherto.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  important 
change  in  the  methods  of  legislation,  of  arriving  at  conclusions 
in  one  of  our  highest  legislative  bodies,  is  a  very  grave  subject 
— one  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  an  unpartisan  spirit  and 
with  sole  reference  to  its  bearings  on  the  general  public  wel- 
fare. This  subject  is  also  one  which  no  "  'prentice  hand,"  no 
impetuous  or  doctri/na/ire  mind,  is  fitted  to  handle.  Parliamen- 
tary law  and  practice,  as  much  as  any  feature  or  form  of  our 
civil  methods,  is  the  slow  growth  of  many  generations  and 
centuries.  It  has  not  been  made  to  order ;  it  cannot  be  saf elj 
unmade  or  essentially  changed,  to  order.  Like  the  common 
law,  or  Uke  any  slowly  developed  age-compacted  system,  or 
method  of  public  procedure  and  administration,  it  must  be 
studied  and  grasped,  it  must  be  developed  and  carried  forward^ 
in  the  historical  spirit,  and,  above  all,  with  a  patriotic  and  not  a 
partisan  purpose.  Whoever  well  considers  it,  will  find  change 
and  reform  here  are  not  synonyms ;  that  the  old  ways  are  pre- 
sumptively the  best  ways;  and  that  any  violent  or  sudden 
change  is  likely  to  bring  in  worse  evils  than  those  sought  to  be 
removed.    Burke  may  easily  be  thought  to  have  been  at  timea 
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too  mnch  influenced  by  antiquity  and  cuBtom,  but  in  our  day 
and  in  dealing  with  tiiese  subjects  we  cannot  too  often  be 
taught  by  his  spirit  and  philosophy. 

Another  preliminary  general  consideration  should  be  kept 
in  mind  here, — ^that  our  national  government  is  not  carried  on 
by  parties  in  the  same  sense  or  to  the  same  extent  as  the  govern- 
ment of  England  or  of  France.  Our  majority  party — ^the  party 
which  at  a  given  time  may  have  elected  our  President  and  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress — has  no  such  powers  or 
responsibilities  bs  the  majority  party  in  England.  Our  presi- 
dent, senators,  and  representatives  in  Congress,  have  a  fixed 
tenure  of  office.  A  political  revolution  may  sweep  over  our 
country,  like  the  late  election,  but  the  days  of  the  present  pres- 
ident and  Congress  are  not  shortened,  nor  their  powers  dimin- 
ished. It  cannot  be  said,  in  any  strict  sense,  that  ours  is  a  gov- 
ernment by  parties.  Parties  here  elect  our  public  officers  and 
the  members  of  our  legislative  bodies,  but  when  the  party  which 
has  thus  triimiphed  in  an  election  is  repudiated  by  the  next 
popular  vote,  aa  is  the  case  at  this  moment,  the  defeated  party 
continues  in  the  same  relations  to  the  government  as  before, 
tin  the  end  of  the  terms  of  those  elected.  This  is  our  chosen 
American  system,  and  in  this  it  differs  radically  from  the  sys- 
tems of  England  and  France.  The  result  is  that  parties  not 
being  responsible  here  for  the  conduct  of  the  government,  as 
in  England  and  France,  for  example,  there  is  not  the  same 
reason  here  for  clothing  our  parties  with  plenary  or  greatly 
extended  powers,  as  exists  in  those  countries  and  under  those 
systems  where  the  defeat  of  one  party  places  the  opposing 
party  in  immediate  control  of  the  government. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  matters  of  parliamentary  prac- 
tice. It  might  be  wise  and  needful  to  give  the  majority  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  or  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  powers  over  the  course  of  parliamentary  procedure 
and  legislation,  which  would  not  be  'wise  or  needful  here,  for 
the  reason  that  parties  there  are  more  immediately  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  government  and  more  immediately 
answerable  to  the  country.  In  other  words,  our  system  of 
government  would  naturally  and  reasonably  suggest  that  less 
rather  than  more  power  should  be  at  the  command  of  our 
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Speaker  and  the  party  majority  of  our  houfie  of  repreeentativeB 
than  at  the  command  of  the  Speaker  and  party  majority  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  or  the  President  and  party  major- 
ity of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies;  and  English  and 
French  parliamentary  precedents  and  practice  should  be  viewed 
and  valued  here  accordingly.  We  think  it  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  discussion  of  our  topic,  that  English  precedent  and 
example  is  against  the  rules  which  have  been  put  in  force  by 
Speaker  Beed. 

The  question  immediately  before  the  country  now  is  the 
constitutionality,  wisdom,  and  justice  of  what  is  rightly  called 
Speaker  Beed's  "change  of  rules,"  or  more  narrowly,  his 
method  and  practice  of  "  counting  a  quorum."  The  question 
and  practice  arose  thus :  the  Constitution,  in  Section  five  of 
Article  one,  provides  that  ^^  a  majority  of  each  (house)  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
penalties,  as  each  house  may  provide."  This  language — the 
only  provision  of  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  of  a  quorum 
— ^has  been,  and  is,  universally  understood  to  require  a  majority 
of  a  full  house — of  all  the  members  elected  or  possible  to  be 
elected — ^to  make  a  quorum  for  business.  Thus,  in  the  present 
house,  consisting  of  330  possible  members,  a  constitutional 
quorum  is  166. 

The  constitutional  provision  above  quoted  also  provides 
means  for  getting  a  quorum,  viz :  by  compelling  the  attendance 
of  absent  members.  There  the  Constitution  stops ;  and  there 
the  dilemma  which  Speaker  Reed's  rules  are  intended  to  meet, 
begins.  If  a  majority  of  a  full  house  is  present  but  a  part  of 
the  members  do  not  respond  to  the  roll-call,  so  that  the  number 
who  do  respond  is  not  a  majority  of  a  full  house,  what  shall  be 
done  ?  The  invariable  rule  for  101  years,  or  since  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  has  existed,*  until  the  present  Congress,  has  been 
that,  if  those  members  answering  to  a  call  of  the  house  did  not 
make  a  numerical  majority  of  a  full  house,  no  quorum  to  do 
business  was  present.  In  other  words,  the  remit  of  a  call  of 
the  house  determined  the  question  of  a  quorum.    The  change 
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which  has  occnrred  in  the  present  Congress  is  the  adoption 
and  enforcement  of  the  following  rule : 

Rule  XV,  danse  8 :  *<  On  the  demand  of  any  member,  or  at  the  suff- 
gestion  of  the  Speaker,  the  names  of  members  sufAcient  to  make  a 
quorum  in  the  hall  of  the  House  who  do  not  vote,  shall  be  noted  by  the 
Clerk  and  recorded  in  the  Joumaly  and  reported  to  the  Speaker  with  the 
names  of  the  members  Toting,  and  be  counted  and  announced  in  deter' 
mining  thepreeence  of  a  quorum  to  do  ImstneM." 

By  the  terms  of  this  mle,  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  of 
the  presence  or  not  of  a  qnomm  is  no  longer  by  a  roll-call,  bnt 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker,  to  the  extent  that  he  may 
direct  members  present  bnt  not  voting  to  be  counted  and  may 
announce  their  presence  when  so  counted,  to  make  a  quorum. 
In  other  words,  the  Speaker  "  counts  a  quorum  ;"  that  is,  he  mayj 
if  he  seesJUj  or  he  may  not^  if-  he  does  not  seeJUj  count  memr 
hers  present  hut  not  voting^  as  part  of  a  quorum. 

This  is  the  change  which  is  to  be  considered. 

Not  only  \a  this  change  an  overthrow  of  the  parliamentary 
practice  of  our  House  of  Representatives  from  its  original 
organization,  but  its  effect  is  to  defeat  essential  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  it  is,  therefore,  an  unconstitutional  change. 
This  result  has  been  most  clearly  and  accurately  stated  in  a 
widely-noted  Article  signed  "  X.  M.  C."  in  the  North  Ameri- 
cam,  Review  for  July  of  the  present  year.  The  argument  is 
briefly  this:  The  Constitution  requires  a  majority  of  each 
house  to  constitute  ^^  a  quorum  to  do  business  f  the  practice 
has  been  to  regard  ^'  a  quorum  to  do  business"  as  meaning  a 
quorum  taking  part  in  the  husiness  of  the  House  /  Speaker 
Eeed's  mle  requires  only  the  physical  presence  of  a  quorum 
or  of  a  majority  of  the  house.  The  result  is  that — ^a  quorum  or 
majority  being  now  166 — ^if,  for  example,  nine  members  vote 
for  a  measure  and  one  against  it,  the  measure  is  passed,  pro- 
vided the  Speaker  can  find  156  members  present  in  addition 
to  those  voting;  or  the  measure  will  not  be  passed,  if  the 
Speaker  does  not  "see"  or  "find"  the  necessary  additional 
members. 

But  the  Constitution  further  provides  that  the  ^^yeas  and 
nays  of  the  members  of  either  House,  on  any  question,  shall, 
at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  Ihe  members  present,  be  entered 
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in  the  Jonmal/'  This  plainly  means  that  whenever  a  measure 
is  passed — which  can  only  occnr  when  a  quorum  is  present — 
the  yeas  and  nwys  of  this  quorum,  that  is,  the  votes  in  the 
affi/rmatvoe  <md  nega/fmej  shall  be  recorded.  If,  therefore,  166 
members — ^a  quorum — ^be  present,  but  only  ten  vote,  the  record 
will,  of  necessity,  be  only  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  ten  mem- 
bers voting,  and  the  Clerk,  according  to  Speaker  Beed's  Bule 
XY.,  ''  on  the  demand  of  any  single  member  or  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Speaker "  will  proceed  to  record  the  rest  of  the 
members  who  are  counted  to  make  a  quorum,  not  by  yeas  and 
nays^  as  the  Constitution  requires,  but  by  naming  156  members, 
in  the  case  above  supposed,  as  present  but  not  voting  /  Does 
any  man  of  sense  seriously  believe  this  is  a  compliance  with 
the  constitutional  provision  intended  to  secure  a  record  of  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  any  question  ? 

But  the  veritable  reductio  ad  ahsurdwn  is  reached  when 
Speaker  Reed's  method  of  getting  a  quorum  is  compared  with 
the  constitutional  provisions  respecting  the  passage  or  non- 
passage  of  a  bill  over  the  President's  veto.  These  provisions, 
shortly,  provide  that  the  President's  veto  can  only  be  over- 
ridden by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House^  the  vote  of  each 
House,  "  to  he  determined  hy  yeas  amd  nays^'*  and  the  vote 
recorded  on  the  Journal  of  each  House.  If,  now,  we  suppose  a 
vetoed  bill  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  for  its 
action,  and  that  the  vote  stands,  as  in  the  case  supposed  by 
"  X.  M.  C.,"*  90  in  favor  of  passing  the  bill  over  the  veto,  and 
40  in  the  negative,  the  number  of  members  voting,  and  the 
total  numher  of  yeas  amd  nays^  is  only  130 ;  but  the  Speaker 
"sees"  36  additional  members  present  and  not  voting,  and  he 
proceeds  to  "  count "  them  to  make  up  a  quorum.  This  would 
plainly  be  a  valid  method  of  passing  an  ordinary  bill  under 
Speaker  Heed's  rule : — would  it,  or  not,  be  a  valid  method  of 
passing  a  bill  over  a  veto  ?  The  constitution  expressly  declares 
that  the  vote  upon  a  vetoed  bill  "  shall  he  determined  hy  yeas 
amd  na/ys^^  and  if  the  vote  in  the  case  supposed  is  determined 
by  yeas  and  nays,  as  the  Constitution  requires,  the  bill  is  not 
passed;  but  if  it  is  determined,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
bill  by  Speaker  Reed's  rule,  it  is  passed  ! 

•  North  American  Review,  March,  1890,  p.  95. 
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The  plain  reeult  of  this  is  seen  to  be,  that  a  qnorom  nnder 
the  Constitution  means  precisely  what  it  has  hitherto  been  uni- 
versally held  and  ijnderstood  to  mean — a  majority  of  the  JBotcse 
participating  in  the  bimness  of  the  House,  This  was  per- 
fectly well  expressed  by  Speaker  Reed  himself  in  the  debate 
in  the  house,  January  28,  1880,  in  opposing  the  precise  change 
he  has  now  effected.  "  The  constitutional  idea  of  a  quorum," 
he  then  gravely  asserted,  "  is  not  the  presence  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  House,  but  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  and  participating  m  the  husvness  of  the  HouseP 

The  Constitution  also  provides  that  "  each  House,  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds,  can  expel  a  member."  If  Speaker 
Reed's  rule  is  constitutional,  a  vote  of  two  members  of  either 
house  may  expel  a  member,  provided  only  three  members  vote 
and  163  other  members  not  voting  are  present  to  be  counted  I 

The  truth  is  that  Speaker  Reed's  doctrine  of  the  power  of  an 
actually-voting  minority  to  assume  the  powers  of  the  whole 
house  is  as  absurd  and  preposterous  as  it  is  strange  and  danger- 
ous. It  cannot  be  applied  in  any  case  falling  within  Speaker 
Reed's  rule,  where  the  Constitution  requires  the  vote  of  a  fixed 
fraction  of  either  House,  or  a  vote  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  it  is 
seen  on  examination  to  be  foreign  and  abhorrent  to  the  idea 
of  a  quorum  throughout  the  Constitution. 

Having  now  seen  that  the  procedure  adopted  by  Speaker 
Reed  cannot  be  defended  on  constitutional  grounds,  let  us 
look  at  the  dilenmia  itself  which  his  new  rules  were  devised  to 
meet.  It  is  this :  A  party  majority  may  be  small,  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Congress ;  it  may  be  difficult 
or  impossible  for  that  majority  to  maintain  a  quorum  when  it 
is  seeking  to  adopt  measures  which  are  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  minority,  as  in  the  case  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill, 
and  the  Lodge  Elections  Bill,  in  the  last  session  of  Congress ; 
in  such  an  event,  the  majority  party  may  be  hindered  and 
defeated  by  the  absence  of  its  own  members,  in  its  efforts  to 
pass  measures  of  legislation. 

Such  is  believed  to  be  a  perfectly  fair  statement  of  the  whole 
case,  the  whole  evil  alleged  to  exist  and  to  call  for  a  remedy. 
Observe,  first,  that  it  is  only  when  the  party  majority  is  nar- 
row, that  is,  when  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  but  slightly 
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inclined  to  one  side  in  preference  to  the  other ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  is  only  when  the  measures  proposed  by  the  majority 
party  are  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  minority  party,  that  the 
alleged  evil  and  inconvenience  arise.  If  the  majority  is  large, 
and  if  the  proposed  measures  are  not  extreme  or  partisan  or 
otherwise  highly  offeiisive  to  the  minority,  the  evil  called 
"filibustering"  here,  and  "obstruction"  elsewhere,  has  not 
arisen  hitherto  and  is  not  likely  to  arise  hereafter.  Does  the 
concurrence  of  these  conditions  tend  to  lead  any  fair,  patriotic, 
•  non-partisan  mind,  considering  well  the  dangerous  use  so  easily 
possible  to  be  made  of  extraordinary  powers  by  a  party  major- 
ity, to  readily  accept  any  special,  summary,  additional  remedy 
for  the  evil  in  question  ?  We  think  not.  The  evil  complained 
of  is  in  ordinary  times  a  comparatively  slight  one,  calling  for 
no  new  drastic  remedies  or  extraordinary  appliances  or  pro- 
cedure. Public  opinion  is  a  sufficient  remedy  in  most  cases 
where  any  remedy  is  needed.  There  have  been  instances  within 
our  easy  memory  when  "  filibustering  "  has  resulted  in  defeat- 
ing evil  measures,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  country — 
advantage  conceded  generally  even  by  the  party  pressing  such 
measures,  when  the  partisan  excitement  of  the  occasion  had 
passed  away.  ^ 

But  if  "  filibustering  "  has  become  a  danger  to  the  country, 
or  if  it  shall  become  a  danger  hereafter,  the  remedy  can  never 
be  the  summary,  high-handed,  inherently  dangerous,  method 
contrived  by  Speaker  Beed.  The  remedy  lies  in  a  simple  ap- 
plication of  constitutional  powers  and  methods.  The  Consti- 
tution gives  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  power  to  "deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  dis- 
orderly behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  to 
expel  a  member."  It  also  gives  to  a  number  less  than  a 
quorum — ^and  much  more  to  a  quorum  or  full  house — ^the 
power  to  "  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members."  The 
powers  thus  given  are  unquestioned.  The  power  to  "  compel 
attendance"  in  conjunction  with  the  power  to  "punish  difi- 
orderly  behavior"  undoubtedly  carries  with  it  the  power  to 
compel  members  to  vote.  This  power  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  our  House  of  Eepresentatives.  A  rule 
has  been  in  force  in  our  House  of  Eepresentatives  since  its 
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first  organization,  having  been  adopted  April  7,  1789,  more 
than  three  weeks  before  "Washington's  first  inanguration, — 
which  now  stands  as  Rule  VIII.  of  the  code  of  the  present 
Congress.     This  role  is  as  follows : 

Rule  Vm.,  Clause  1.  "  Every  member  shall  be  present  within  the 
hall  of  the  house  during  its  sittings,  unless  excused  or  necessarily  pre- 
vented ;  and  shaU  vote  on  each  questionput,  unless  he  has  a  direct  per- 
sonal or  pecuniary  interest  in  the  event  of  such  question." 

Onr  highest  constitutional  authorities,  as  well  as  the  highest 
authorities  on  parliamentary  law  and  practice,  agree  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  power  to  compel  a  member  to  vote  not 
only  exists  under  the  constitution  in  our  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  but  is  inherent  in  all  ordinary  parliamentary  bodies.  This 
power  is  constantly  exercised  at  present  and  has  been  exer- 
cised in  the  past,  in  the  English  House  of  Commons. 

If,  therefore,  members  either  absent  themselves,  or  being 
present  refuse  to  vote,  the  remedy  is  at  hand — ^the  use  of  the 
power  of  the  House,  first,  to  compel  attendance ;  and,  secondly, 
to  compel  silent  members  to  vote. 

The  only  answer  or  objection  we  have  seen  to  this  position 
and  tins  remedy  is  that  the  remedy  might  be  very  slow,  and 
might  in  extreme  cases  be  inadequate  to  meet  an  immediate 
emergency.  The  answer  is  that  it  is  the  plain  constitutional 
remedy,  and  that  it  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  the  suppression  of 
unwarrantable  ^'  filibustering."  It  certainly  will  be  soon  enough 
to  consider  another  remedy  when  the  evil  becomes  intolerable, 
and  this  remedy,  after  full  trial,  proves  ineffectual. 

"We  have  already  hinted  our  opinion  that  "  filibustering,"  or 
obstruction,  is  not  such  an  evil  as  threatens  the  public  welfare 
to  any  alarming  degree.  We  certainly  regard  Speaker  Heed's 
position,  the  outcry  about  ^'  filibustering  "  which  he  has  led,  as 
the  mere  pretense  by  which  he  and  his  followers  have  sought 
to  veil  or  dignify  their  unscrupulous  party  aims.  Look  at  the 
situation  when  Speaker  Reed  assumed  the  Chair.  What  great 
measure  of  legislation  did  the  country  demand  ?  What  single 
measure  has  Mr.  Beed  brought  to  the  front  in  favor  of  which 
there  was  anything  like  a  consensus  of  judgment  in  the  coun- 
try ?  Or,  what  measure  have  he  and  his  followers  put  forward 
which  addressed  itself  generally  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
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people  irrespective  of  party?  To  what  such  measure — ^in- 
tended and  believed  to  be  simply  a  patriotic  measure  not 
touching  mere  party  interests  but  only  the  general  welfare — 
has  the  minority,  under  Speaker  Heed,  opposed,  or  shown  a 
wish  to  oppose,  the  tactics  of  "  filibustering  V^  We  know  of 
no  such  measure,  and  we  have  examined  the  record  to  verify 
our  opinion.  There  was  certainly  no  need  of  the  Speaker's 
whip  and  spur  to  force  through  the  bill  "  for  the  relief  of  the 
Supreme  Court."  No  obstruction  was  offered  to  its  passage. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  the  few  remaining  bills  which  were  in 
any  sense  non-partisan. 

The  simple  truth  is  that,  on  only  three  topics  brought  before 
the  House  at  its  last  session,  was  there  the  slightest  occasion  for 
apprehending  "  filibustering,"  or  the  smallest  need  for  "  count- 
ing a  quorum,"  or  "  changing  the  rules,"  or  resorting  to  any 
unusual  methods  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  minority. 
These  three  topics  were  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill,  the  Lodge 
Elections  Bill,  and  the  unseating  of  democratic  members.  We 
make  these  statements  with  deliberation  and  invite  contradic- 
tion or  disproof. 

And  what  were  each  and  all  of  these  measures  ?  Purely 
partisan,  extreme  partisan,  measures,  concerning  no  great  pub- 
lic interest  but  only  the  interests  of  Speaker  Reed's  party — 
the  Tariff  bill  being  an  attempt,  at  the  public  expense,  to  pay 
the  pecuniary  debt  incurred  by  Quay  and  Wanamaker  for  the 
cash  necessary  to  carry  the  election  of  1888 — ^the  Elections  bill 
being  a  scheme  to  revive  the  republican  party  at  the  South  by 
putting  the  election  machinery  in  the  hands  of  partisan  ofScers, 
or  to  quote  Mr.  Reed's  words,  "  to  do  owr  avm  counting  and 
returning  " — the  unseating  of  Democratic  members  being  the 
shabbiest  possible  application  of  methods  which  Mr.  Reed  him- 
self has  recently  declared  to  be  "  unsatisfactory  in  results,  un- 
just to  members  and  contestants,  and  failing  to  secure  the  rep- 
resentation which  the  people  have  chosen."* 

Such  are  the  measures  which  this  "  change  of  rules "  was 

designed  to  force  on  the  Congress  and  the  country.     Mr.  Reed 

has  written  elaborately  and  spoken  profusely  in  defence  of 

his  rules,  and  he  has  really  given  us  one  or  two  aphorisms 

*  T^'orth  American  Review^  July,  1890,  p.  117. 
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which  are  worth  recalling  here.  "  The  trying  time,"  he  says 
in  his  North  ATnericom  Bemew  article  of  March  last,  "  for  all 
ill-doing  is  the  summit  of  prosperity ;"  and  again,  in  the  same 
Article,  he  says,  ^^Men  never  remain  reasonably  bad;  they 
almost  always  carry  badness  to  excess,  and  therefore  to  cor- 
rection." We  leave  Mr.  Eeed's  followers,  in  the  light  of  the 
late  election,  to  apply  these  excellent  and  sententious  utterances 
of  their  apostle  of  parliamentary  reform ! 

But  it  is  the  rule  of  the  majority,  the  right  of  the  majority 
to  rule,  that  is  oftenest  put  forward  to  cover  these  recent 
changes  in  parliamentary  rules.  And  what  are  the  rights  of 
the  majority  party  in  legislative  bodies  1  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote,  in  1801 :  "  The  first  duty  of  the  majority  in  a  legis- 
,lative  body  is  to  protect  the  minority."  The  majority  has 
no  right  to  disregard  or  crush  the  minority.  It  has  no 
right  to  frame  and  enforce  rules  which  deprive  the  minority 
of  the  power  to  oppose,  to  the  uttermost,  measures  which  in 
their  judgment  are  partisan,  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  or 
of  widely-questioned  expediency.  Let  proposed  measures  of 
legislation  conmiand  the  fair  support  of  tiie  public  without 
regard  to  party,  and  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  any 
minority  will  place  itself  in  the  attitude  of  persistently  oppos- 
ing them  by  schemes  and  methods  of  mere  obstruction.  TSo 
party  can  ever  hope  to  profit  by  such  an  attitude.  Its  prompt 
defeat  by  the  people,  at  the  first  opportunity,  will  prove,  as  it 
has  hitherto  proved,  the  ample  protection  and  remedy  for  will- 
ful opposition  to  the  popular  will. 

But  if  a  majority  seeks  partisan  ends  in  legislation  it  is 
certainly  not  too  much  to  require  of  it  that  it  should  furnish 
its  own  quorum.  It  cannot  too  often  be  pointed  out  that  if  a 
majority  is  present  and  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  no 
Speaker  will  have  occasion  to  "  count  a  quorum  "  from  mem- 
bers of  the  minority.  If  Speaker  Eeed's  party  majority,  in 
the  last  session,  had  been  present,  he  would  not  have  needed  to 
"  count "  a  quorum.  His  effort,  first  and  last,  was  to  "  piece 
out "  his  own  majority  by  counting  members  of  the  minority — 
a  process  which  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  condemned.  It 
was  so  strict  a  Bepublican  as  Gen.  Hawley  of  Connecticut 
who  said,  upon  this  precise  issue,  in  the  House  in  1880 : 
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**  I  think  it  very  decidedly  wrong,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  Speaker 
should  be  at  liberty  to  recognize  or  declare  a  quorum  without  a  formal 
count,  and  in  the  next  place,  that  by  any  sort  of  combination  of  rules, 
there  should  be  a  law  put  on  the  statute  book  and  declared  in  force 
which  can  show  perhaps  only  a  quarter  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  members 
in  favor  of  it." 

And  upon  the  right  of  ^^  filibustering,"  he  said  on  the  same 
occasion: 

<*  We  of  the  minority  claim  a  right,  by  sitting  silent^  to  prevent  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  from  passing  a  bilL  The  worst 
that  can  be  done  by  a  factious  minority,  if  that  be  the  term  applied 
to  it,  is  to  fight  until  the  actual  majority  of  the  members  elected  shall 
pass  the  biU.  When  they  are  present^  that  friendly  majority  constitute 
a  quorum  of  themselves ;  they  do  not  require  the  assistance  of  the  minor- 
ity ;  they  run  the  house  themselves  and  pass  their  bills." 

This  iB  the  so-called  evil  which  Speaker  Seed's  rales  are 
aimed  at, — ^the  evil  and  wrong  of  simply  compelling  the  majoi^ 
itj,  when  it  embarks  in  partisan  work  in  the  house,  when  it 
perverts  the  function  of  legislation  to  attempts  to  gain  party 
advantage,  to  make  up  a  quorum  of  its  own  members !  ^^  The 
very  head  and  front "  of  the  minority's  offending  in  the  pres- 
ent House  "  hath  this  extent,  no  more."  Rightly  viewed,  dis- 
passionately considered,  such  "filibustering" — and  no  other 
was  attempted — is  a  right  of  every  minority,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill,  the  Lodge  Elections  Bill,  and  the 
unseating  of  Democratic  members,  in  the  present  house,  would 
have  been  a  patriotic  duty  of  the  minority. 

Speaker  Reed  himself,  before  his  present  partisan  exigency 
had  converted  him  from  a  genial  and  cultivated  gentleman  into 
a  parliamentary  despot  and  bully  and  the  patron  of  baser  bul- 
lies on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  the  debate  of  January  28, 
1880,  said  :— 

'<  This  privilege,  which  the  (Republican)  minority  of  the  House  at  the 
last  session  availed  itself  of,  is  a  privilege  which  every  minority  has 
availed  itself  of  since  the  foimdation  of  this  Government.  What  is  the 
practical  upshot  of  the  present  practice  ?  It  is  that  the  members  of  the 
minority  of  this  House  upon  great  occasions  demand  that  every  bill 
which  is  passed  shall  receive  the  absolute  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  elected.  They  do  this  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  country. 
If  they  demand  upon  any  frivolous  occasion  that  there  shall  be  such  an 
extraordinary  vote  as  that,  they  do  it  subject  to  the  censure  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  land. 
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It  is  a  valuable  privilege  for  the  country  that  the  minority  shall  have 
the  right,  by  this  extraordinary  mode  of  proceeding  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  to  measures  which  a  party  in  a  moment  of  madness 
and  of  party  feeling  is  endeavoring  to  enforce  upon  the  citizens  of  this 
land.  And  it  works  equally  well  with  regard  to  all  parties,  for  all  par- 
ties have  their  times  when  they  need  to  be  checked,  so  that  they  may 
receive  the  opinions  of  the  people  who  are  their  constituents,  and  who 
are  interested  in  the  results  of  their  legislation." 

The  dangerous  extent  of  power  which  Rule  XV.  puts  in  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker,  has  already  been  noticed.  We  do  not 
regard  this  as  its  worst  feature  but  it  is  one  of  obvious  import- 
ance. The  rule  in  question  does  not  require  the  Speaker  to 
note  silent  members  and  have  them  counted  to  make  a  quorum ; 
it  merely  provides  that  this  shall  be  done  on  the  demand  of  a 
single  member  or  "  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker."  This 
places  in  the  single  hand  of  the  Speaker  the  power,  at  will,  to 
"  count  a  quorum  "  or  not  to  count  it.  It  is  an  autocratic  pre- 
rogative which  has  no  precedent  anywhere,  and  no  warrant  in 
reason,  prudence,  or  the  spirit  of  free  government.  The 
Speaker  may  "  see  "  or  he  may  not  "  see  "  silent  members,  as 
may  best  suit  his  purposes.  It  was  this  monstrous,  uncontrolled 
power  which  led  Gen.  Garfield,  in  the  same  debate  already  re- 
ferred to,  to  exclaim  : — 

"  Who  is  to  control  his  (the  Speaker's)  *  seeing'?  How  do  we  know 
but  that  he  may  *  see '  forty  more  members  for  his  own  purposes  than 
there  are  here  in  the  House?  I  think  my  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Tucker)  will  see  that  he  lets  in  the  one-man  x)ower  in  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous way  than  has  occurred  before  in  any  legislative  assembly  of 
which  he  or  I  have  any  knowledge." 

The  suggestion  of  giving  such  power  to  the  Speaker  was 
repudiated  by  even  so  doughty  and  thorough-paced  a  party 
Speaker  as  Mr.  Blaine,  in  1875  : — 

•*  There  can  be  no  record,"  he  said,  "like  the  call  of  the  yeas  and 
nays ;  and  from  that  there  is  no  appeal.  The  moment  you  clothe  your 
Speaker  with  power  to  go  behind  your  roll-call  and  assume  that  there 
is  a  quorum  in  the  hall,  why,  gentlemen,  you  stand  on  the  very  brink 
of  a  volcano !" 

But  the  gravest  departure  from  precedent  and  the  line  of 
safety  in  Speaker  Reed's  change  of  rules,  remains  to  be  stated. 
These  rules  give  the  Speaker  absolute  power  to  refuse  to  en- 
tertain any  motion  whatever  which  he  may  choose  to  consider 
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dilatory  or  obstructive.  This  has  been  admirably  shown  by 
Mr.  Carlisle  in  his  noble  plea  for  parliamentary  freedom  in  the 
^orth  American  Review  for  March,  1890.  One  cannot  do 
better  on  this  point  than  to  qnote  Mr.  Carlisle.     He  says : — 

"  These  new  rules  go  far  beyond  all  precedent  here  or  elsewhere,  and 
and  confer  on  the  Speaker  the  absolute  power  to  refuse  to  entertain  any 
motion  whatever  if  he  chooses  to  consider  it  dilatory,  although  the  mo- 
tion itself  may  be  clearly  in  order,  and  expressly  authorized  by  the  very 
rules  imder  which  he  is  acting.  For  instance,  when  a  motion  is  under 
debate,  the  following  motions  are  expressly  provided  for  ;  to  adjourn, 
to  lay  on  the  table,  for  the  previous  question,  to  postpone  to  a  day  cer- 
tain, to  refer,  to  amend,  and  to  postpone  indefinitely.  These  motions 
are  always  in  order  when  any  matter  of  legislation  is  under  considera- 
tion, and  yet  by  the  new  clause — inserted,  it  is  understood,  at 'the 
instance  of  the  Speaker  himself —he  is  authoriased  to  refuse  to  enter- 
tain all  or  any  one  of  them  upon  the  ground  that  in  his  opinion  it  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  delay ;  and  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  House 
from  his  decision  unless  he  may  see  proper  to  permit  it,  because  he  can 
hold  that  the  appeal  itself  is  a  dilatory  proceeding.  One  of  the  rules 
which  has  existed  ever  since  Ck)ngres8  was  organized  provides  that  the 
Speaker  shall  *  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal  by  a 
member ;'  but  that  officer  is  now  clothed  with  the  power  to  deny  this 
ancient  right  of  appeal,  and  make  his  own  will  the  law  of  the  House. 

No  such  power  was  ever  before  conferred  upon  a  presiding  officer  in 
a  deliberative  body,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  is  the  only  legislative  assembly  in  the 
civilized  world  that  would  consent  to  part,  even  temporarily,  with  the 
right  to  construe  its  own  rules  of  proceeding  and  protect  itself  against 
improper  decisions  affecting  the  rights  of  its  members.  '  The  ultimate 
authority  upon  all  points  is  the  House  itself,'  says  Sir  Thomas  KrBkine 
May,  in  his  great  work  on  the  '  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedings,  and 
Usage  of  Parliament ;'  but  this  is  no  longer  true  of  our  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  power  which  is  inherent  in  every  free  representative 
body,  has  been  deliberately  surrendered,  That  the  House  distinctly 
understood  what  it  was  doing  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  new  rules,  it  rejected  a  proi>osed  amendment 
that '  the  Speaker  shall  not,  in  any  case,  refuse  to  entertain  an  appeal 
from  his  decision.'  This  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  strict  iMirty 
vote,  every  Democrat  present  voting  for  it,  and  every  Republican  pres- 
ent voting  against  it." 

Contrast,  now,  all  this  with  the  true  conception  of  a  Speak- 
er's position  and  function  as  stated  by  Gushing,  and  by  all  re- 
spectable authorities  upon  parliamentary  law. 

''The  duties  of  a  presidieg  officer  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  require 
him  to  possess  so  entirely  and  exclusively  the  confidence  of  the  assembly^ 
that,  with  certain  exceptions,  which  will  presently  be  mentioned,  he  is 
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not  allowed  to  exercise  any  other  functiooB  than  those  which  properly 
belong  to  his  office  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  excluded  from  submitting 
propositions  to  the  assembly,  from  participating  in  its  deliberations, 
and  from  voting.  The  advantages  of  these  restrictions  are  supposed  to 
be  threefold  :  (1)  The  presiding  officer  is  thus  left  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  his  official  duties,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  peculiar 
talents  which  they  require,  which  would  hardly  be  the  case  if  he  were 
called  to  take  the  part  and  sustain  the  reputation  of  a  member,  and 
were  influenced  by  any  other  ambition  than  that  of  performing  well 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  (2)  he  is  thereby  secured  against  the  seductions 
of  partiality,  and  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  even  of  suspicion,  by  being 
excluded  from  engaging  as  a  party  in  debates  and  proceedings  in  which 
it  may  become  his  duty  officially  to  act  as  judge  ;  and,  third,  he  is  re- 
lieved from  the  danger  of  weakening  his  personal  consideration  by  fall- 
ing in  the  measures  he  undertakes,  or  by  giving  cause  of  ofiFence  to 
his  associates,  to  which  a  participation  in  the  proceedings  as  a  member 
would  inevitably  expose  him,'*—Cu8hing,  Section  800. 

Look,  too,  for  a  moment  at  English  precedent  and  practice 
at  the  present  time.  There,  in  the  first  place,  the  traditional 
impartiality  of  the  Speaker  is  largely  cherished  and  maintained, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  freedom  of  debate.  Not  till  1882  was 
the  eqtdvalent  of  our  "  previous  question "  allowed  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  in  the  new  Code  of  Rules  of  1887,  the 
previous  question,  or  the  motion  "  that  the  question  be  now 
put,"  can  only  be  adopted  when  at  least  one  hundred  members 
shall  vote  in  the  majority  for  closure ;  and  the  Speaker  is  em- 
powered, in  all  cases,  to  refuse  to  put  the  motion  for  closing 
debate  when  he  thinks  the  necessity  for  such  motion  has  not 
arisen.  Such  is  the  still  surviving  tenderness  of  parliamentary 
regard  in  England — ^in  spite  of  Englishmen's  experience  of 
the  fiercest,  most  relentless,  obstruction  probably  ever  known 
anywhere — ^for  the  freedom  of  debate  and  the  rights  of  the 
minority.  Of  the  impartiality  ascribed  in  England  to  the 
Speaker,  Professor  Bryce  says :  — "  The  Speaker  is  not  per- 
mitted, so  long  as  he  holds  office,  to  deliver  any  party  speech 
outside  of  Parliament,  or  even  to  express  his  opinions  on  any 
party  question ;  and,  in  the  Chair  itself,  he  must  be  scrupu- 
lously fair  to  both  parties,  equally  accessible  to  all  members, 
bound  to  give  his  advice  on  points  of  order  without  distinction 
between  those  who  ask  it.  It  is  to  this  impartiality,  which  has 
never  been  wanting  to  any  Speaker  within  living  memory,  that 
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the  Speakership  owes  a  great  part  of  the  authority  it  enjoys, 
and  the  respect  it  inspires." 

To  a  Speaker  so  placed  and  so  regarded,  so  scrupnlously  held 
to  fairness  and  equal  justice  to  all  parties,  the  English  rules  of 
1887  give  power  to  refuse  to  put  only  two  motions — the  motion 
"  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn,"  and  the  motion  "  that  the 
Chairman  do  report  progress,"  or  leave  the  chair.  Surely, 
Professor  Bryce  is  warranted  in  saying,  in  view  of  the  parliar 
mentary  spirit  and  practice  of  England,  and  the  standing  of 
the  English  Speaker — "  Many  powers  may  be  intrusted  to  an 
English  Speaker,  whose  equity  and  fairness  are  above  suspicion, 
which  it  might  be  unsafe  to  commit  to  one  who  is  virtually, 
however  honest  personally,  a  party  chieftain." 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  no  body  of  men,  no  corpo- 
rate aggregation,  is  so  unscrupulous,  so  hurried  by  corporate 
zeal,  and  driven  by  corporate  interests,  as  a  party  majority. 
What  shall  be  thought  of  this  last  attempt  to  give  new,  vast 
autocratic  powers  to  a  Speaker  who  is  already  the  leader  and 
chief  of  a  party,  who  on  ordinary  occasions  conceives  himself 
charged  with  the  conduct  and  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  a 
party  ?  Does  it  not,  on  calm  review  and  reflection,  seem  in- 
credible that  efforts,  such  as  we  have  here  noted,  to  increase 
the  power  and  motive  to  partisanship  on  the  part  of  our  Speak- 
er should  have  found  even  silent  acquiescence,  much  more, 
active  and  enthusiastic  approval,  among  a  people  in  most 
respects  jealous  of  their  freedom  and  fond  of  fair  play  ?  Who- 
ever has  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  particularly  the  incidents  and  methods  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tariff  bill,  and  of  the  contested  election  cases 
of  Langston  v.  Venable,  and  Miller  v.  Elliot,  if  he  be  intelligent 
or  capable  of  measuring  the  nature  or  effects  of  moral  forces, 
cannot  have  failed  to  recall  Mr.  Blaine's  words,  uttered  when 
such  scenes  and  results  were  only  discernible  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance— "  Why,  gentlemen,  you  stand  on  the  very  brink  of  a 
volcano !" 

The  most  immediate  danger  from  this  ill-starred  freak  of 
partisan  greed  and  audacity  is,  however,  its  natural  tendency  to 
perpetuate  itself,  through  the  love  of  revenge  or  the  sentiment 
of  "  getting  even "  with  one's  enemies,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
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party  which  has  now  overthrown  Speaker  Beed's  party — an 
overthrow  due,  no  one  can  doubt,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  pub- 
Kc  condemnation  of  Mr.  Eeed's  methods  and  innovations.  The 
moment  of  victory  ought  to  be  the  moment  of  magnanimity 
and  justice  ;  and  victors  should  look  well  to  the  causes  of  their 
success.  If,  tempted  in  this  instance  by  suggestions  and  desires 
of  revenge  or  visions  of  party  advantage,  the  present  victorious 
party  shall,  in  the  next  House,  fail  to  blot  out  Speaker  Reed's 
rules  and  return  to  constitutional,  long-tried,  just,  parliamentary 
ways,  the  same  public  condemnation  will  overtake  them  which 
has  buried  so  deeply  the  present  Speaker  and  his  servile  fol- 
lowers in  Congress  and  elsewhere.  The  history  of  political 
parties,  as  well  as  all  other  history,  teaches  the  inexpediency  of 
injustice,  the  futility  of  all  devices  for  permanently  securing 
the  fruits  of  ill-doing.  That  this  lesson  may  guide  our  coming 
Congress,  must  be  the  earnest  hope  of  all  patriotic  men. 

Daniel  H.  Chambsblain. 
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Abticle  III.— our  typhoon. 

Fftir  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  sephyr  blows, 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm  ; 
Begardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 

— Qra^s  Bard. 

OuB  Western  States  are  becoming  quite  too  familiar  with 
the  natm^l  history  and  savage  habits  of  the  Cyclone.  They 
find  it  endowed  with  enormous  power  and  great  talent  for  busi- 
ness ;  but  not  of  playful  disposition,  and  not  easy  to  domesti- 
cate. 8team  and  lightning  can  be  handled  ;.  but  to  turn  a  tor- 
nado into  horse-power  and  harness  it  to  farm  work,  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished.  It  has  a  fashion  of  plowing  and  reaping 
their  prairies  at  its  own  sweet  will.  "What  they  have  endured 
from  it  on  land,  I  have  encountered  at  sea,  and  wish  to  ex- 
change condolences  with  them  as  a  brother  survivor. 

It  is  not  xmgenerous  to  speak  of  it  as  our  typhoon.  We  would 
gladly  have  relinquished  all  claim  and  title  to  any  one  else  who 
might  have  desired  it.  We  did  not  buy  it,  nor  ask  for  it.  It 
came  into  our  possession  by  no  choice  of  our  own.  But  we 
had  it.  And  no  man  will  challenge  our  right  of  ownership  in 
the  horrors  of  that  memorable  night  It  was  a  whole  gener- 
ation ago  ;  but  to  the  present  day  this  family  observes  the  ninth 
of  October. 

We  were  out  on  a  cruise  for  pirates.  Our  estimable  fellow- 
beings  who  are  engaged  in  that  industry,  are  not  so  easily  caught ; 
and  what  we  did  catch  was  something  transcendently  beyond 
pirates.  If  you  ever  grow  sentimental  when,  in  your  com- 
fortable easy-chair,  you  reflect  on  the  sublimity  of  the  ocean 
in  a  storm,  let  me  counsel  you  to  try  a  hurricane.  The  most 
violent  of  storms  ought  to  inspire  the  most  ecstatic  feelings. 
I  confess  we  did  not  find  it  quite  so.  The  old  lady  to  whom 
electricity  was  commended  as  a  cure  for  her  ailments,  had 
tried  that  to  her  satisfaction, — "  She  was  struck  by  lightnin' 
once,  and  it  didn't  do  her  a  mossel  of  good  1"    An  average  tern- 
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peet  is  quite  manageable  and  cosy.  But  to  have  a  hnndred  gales 
come  compressed  into  one,  and  blow  all  at  once,  blow  the  hair  off 
your  head,  blow  the  masts  out  of  your  ship,  almost  blow  your 
ship  out  of  water — ^that  transcends  the  sublime  and  reaches 
the  infernal. 

The  Commodore  sent  us  out  on  our  unlucky  cruise  at  just 
about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  change  of  monsoon.  In  the 
China  seas  the  regular  semi-annual  shift  of  atmospheric  currents 
takes  place  in  September  and  October ;  when,  the  sun  having  re- 
turned into  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  southwest  monsoon 
gradually  withdraws  from  its  invasion  into  northern  zones,  and 
the  northeast  trades  chase  it  back  to  its  home.  It  is  not  a  sud- 
den change.  There  is  a  recess  between,  a  belt  of  calms  and 
variable  weather.  This  is  the  favorite  field  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  typhoon.  "  It  is  at  this  epoch  of  the  change 
of  the  seasons,"  says  M.  Redus  in  his  entertaining  book, 
The  Ocea/n^  "  that  the  powerful  aerial  masses,  charged  with 
electricity,  engage  in  strife  for  the  supremacy,  and  by  their 
encounter  produce  those  great  eddies  which  are  developed  in 
spirals  across  the  seas  and  the  continents."  The  statement 
which  he  draws  from  another  meteorologist,  that,  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  hurricanes  which  occurred  in  the  West 
Indies  from  1493  to  1855,  more  than  two-thirds  came  in  Octo- 
ber, when  "  the  strongly  heated  coasts  of  South  America  begin 
to  attract  toward  themselves  the  colder  and  denser  air  of  the 
northern  continent,"  might,  mutatis  mutcmdis,  stand  as  a  proxi- 
mate account  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
furnace  heat  of  the  tropics,  the  enormous  expansion  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  lower  levels  of  the  atmosphere,  the  velocity  of  the 
other  masses  rushing  in,  their  collision  with  island  peaks  and 
mountain  ranges,  their  sharp  concussion  with  each  other,  and  the 
attendant  explosions  of  electricity, — ^these  are  the  terrible  dy- 
namics of  the  air,  out  of  which  are  gendered  those  revolving 
storms  that  descend  to  the  earth  and  go  spinning  their  dance  of 
death  over  its  much  enduring  surface. 

In  point  of  size,  they  vary  from  the  tornado  which  mows  its 
narrow  swath  through  the  woods,  to  the  cyclone  whose  circle 
sweeps  half  an  ocean.  The  West  Indian  hurricane  of  1889 
was  about  three  hundred  miles  in  diameter  at  the  Antilles,  five 
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hundred  when  it  reached  the  Be'rmudas,  and  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  when  it  approached  Ireland.*  A  very  severe  cyclone 
encountered  between  Japan  and  Formosa  in  July  1853,  by  our 
own  ship,  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Saratoga^  and  three  otlier 
vessels  of  the  Japan  expedition,  and  which  has  since  been  de- 
scribed and  mapped  by  Mr.  Eediield,  appears  to  have  been  at 
least  a  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  This  cyclone  moved  slowly, 
only  some  three  miles  an  hour,  and  was  ten  days  in  passing  to 
the  coast  of  China  from  the  point  at  which  we  entered  it.  An- 
other one  which  overtook  our  flagship,  the  Mississippi^  not  far 
from  the  same  region,  in  October  of  the  following  year,  was  of 
larger  dimensions.  It  was  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand miles  across,  and  was  found  to  have  traveled  for  six  days 
at  a  rate  of  from  twelve  to  forty  miles  an  hour.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  whirlwind  which  crossed  Indiana  in  April  1852, 
leaving  a  track  strewn  with  indiscriminate  wreckage  of  forests 
and  human  habitations,  was  only  a  mile  wide.  The  destruc- 
tive cyclone  in  Iowa  in  1882  averaged  half  a  mile  wide.  One 
wliich  annihilated  a  village  near  Springfield,  Missouri,  in  April 
1880,  sweeping  its  very  site  so  bare  that  scarcely  the  splinters 
could  be  found,  cut  a  path  varying  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  rods  in  breadth ;  while  the  tornado  which  tore  ite 
way  through  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on  a  quiet  Sabbath  even- 
ing of  November  1874,  bursting  the  stoutest  buildings  into 
fragments,  and  killing  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  measured 
in  diameter  less  than  four  hundred  feet. 

The  height  of  the  whirling  column  is  as  variable  as  its  diam- 
eter. Two  miles  is  an  unusual  height ;  and  the  measurements 
would  vary  from  this  extreme  to  perhaps  a  hundred  yards.  A 
lofty  mountain  range  is  a  dead  wall  against  which  it  beats  in 
vain.  It  cannot  climb ;  it  can  only  pass  by  doubling  the  huge 
buttresses  and  promontories.  Sometimes  it  is  flattened  down 
to  a  shallow  disk  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  spinning  like  a  hori- 
zontal fly-wheel,  dark,  angry,  deadly  as  ever,  while  the  sea- 
birds  congregate  out  of  harm's  way  in  the  calm  regions  a  few 
hundred  feet  above,  and  the  sun  looks  serenely  down  on  the 
black  fury  beneath.  This  was  the  case  with  the  typhoon  just 
referred  to  as  having  caught  in  its  fierce  embrace  so  many  of  the 
ships  of  the  American  squadron  on  their  way  back  from  Japan. 
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Some  of  the  oflScers  noticed  that  "  even  when  the  wind  was 
piping  loudest,  when  the  water  was  whirled  violently  by  in 
perfect  sheets,  the  scud  moved  overhead  at  a  remarkably  slow 
rate,  and  the  upper  layer  of  clouds  seemed  scarcely  to  be  stirred 
at  all."  On  one  of  those  fearful  nights,  while  our  rolling  ship 
was  lying  to  off  the  chain  of  islands  that  stretches  from  Japan 
to  Lew  Chew,  not  daring  to  run  through  in  such  a  tempest  and 
on  such  imperfect  charts,  I  well  remember  how  the  moon  strug- 
gled almost  through  the  cloudy  envelope,  and  what  an  uncanny 
glare  she  cast  on  the  boiling  sea.  Strange  that  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  altitude  should  make  all  the  difference  between  a  calm 
and  a  cyclone — heaven  and  hell  1 

The  prognostics  of  these  terrible  storms  are  well  fitted  to 
inspire  alarm.  Nature  is  not  uniform  in  her  symptoms.  Some 
of  our  Western  tornados  burst  upon  their  victims  without 
warning.  But  those  that  come  in  the  daytime  can  frequently 
be  seen  at  a  distance  making  their  lurid  preparations  for  the 
assault.  "  The  first  sign  of  a  tornado,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
signal  service,  "is  generally  a  tumultuous  and  strange  appear- 
ance of  the  clouds  in  the  southwest ;  then  the  whirling  funnel 
comes  in  sight,  writhing  and  swinging  from  side  to  side,  now 
rising  and  again  seeming  to  plunge  down  to  the  ground ;  its 
winds  tear  limbs  from  trees  and  roofs  from  houses,  and  suck 
them  upwards  with  clouds  of  dust  and  debris.  Afi  it  sweeps 
over  a  village  the  houses  on  its  path  are  not  blown  over,  but 
exploded,  and  their  walls  fall  outward  on  all  sides.  Heavy 
wagons,  beams,  and  chains  are  picked  up  and  carried  through 
the  air.  Lighter  objects,  such  as  boards,  shingles,  clothing, 
and  papers,  are  often  carried  miles  away  before  they  fall."  The 
more  formidable  cyclones  that  ravage  the  deep  usually  send 
their  dread  heralds  in  advance.  M.  Keclus  indulges  in  some 
vivid  rhetoric  in  describing  their  approach.  "  Some  days  be- 
fore the  terrible  hurricane  is  unchained,"  he  says,  "nature, 
already  gloomy,  and  as  if  veiled,  seems  to  anticipate  a  disaster. 
The  little  white  clouds  which  float  in  the  heights  of  air  with  the 
counter  trade-winds  are  hidden  under  a  yellowish  or  dirty  white 
vapor;  the  heavenly  bodies  are  surrounded  by  vaguely  iri- 
descent halos  and  heavy  layers  of  clouds,  which  in  the  evening 
present  the  most  magnificent  shades  of  purple  and  gold  stretch- 
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ing  far  over  the  horizon,  and  the  air  is  as  stifling  as  if  it  came 
from  the  mouth  of  some  great  furnace.  The  cyclone,  which 
ab*eady  whirls  in  the  upper  regions,  gradually  approaches  the 
surface  of  the  ground  or  water.  Tom  fragments  of  reddish 
or  black  clouds  are  carried  furiously  along  by  the  storm,  which 
plunges  and  hurries  through  space ;  the  column  of  mercury  is 
wildly  agitated  in  the  barometer,  and  sinks  rapidly ;  the  birds 
assemble  as  if  to  take  counsel,  then  fly  swiftly  away  so  as  to 
escape  the  tempest  that  pursues  them.  Soon  a  dark  mass  shows 
itself  in  the  threatening  part  of  the  sky ;  this  mass  increases 
and  spreads  itself  out,  gradually  covering  the  azure  with  a  veil 
of  a  terrible  darkness  or  a  blood-colored  hue.  This  is  the 
cyclone,  which  fills  and  takes  possession  of  its  empire,  twisting 
its  immense  spirals  around  the  horizon.  The  roaring  of  the 
seas  and  skies  succeeds  to  this  awful  silence." 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  hurricanes,  readily  accounted  for, 
that  they  revolve  in  opposite  directions  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
equator.  South  of  it  they  revolve  from  left  to  right,  like  the 
hands  of  a  watch ;  north  of  it,  from  right  to  left  This  is  not 
their  only  motion.  While  they  occasionally  spin  on  one  spot 
like  a  top,  most  of  them  are  at  the  same  time  moving  bodily 
forward  on  a  vast  circuit  across  the  ocean.  The  rate  of  speed 
attained  by  the  entire  body  of  the  storm  varies  from  one  mile 
per  hour  to  forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty.  The  distances  traversed 
vary  stiU  more.  A  few  hundred  rods  will  sometimes  eichaust 
the  tornado.  A  few  hundred  miles  may  represent  the  average 
for  the  cyclone.  Probably  the  most  extensive  track  that  has 
ever  been  traced  and  mapped  was  that  of  a  storm  in  1885,  which 
traveled  more  than  half  way  round  the  globe.  It  was  gener- 
ated not  far  from  the  southern  coast  of  China  in  the  latter  part 
of  September,  "passed  over  Japan  and  the  Aleutian  Archi- 
pelago, and  entered  the  United  States  October  10th.  Crossing 
the  Eocky  Mountain  range,  it  proceeded  through  the  Northern 
States  and  Canada  to  Labrador  and  Davis  Strait.  In  the  At- 
lantic it  was  joined  on  the  18th  by  another  disturbance  which 
had  come  up  from  the  Atlantic  tropics,  the  junction  of  the  two 
being  followed  by  a  cessation  of  progressive  movement  from 
the  19th  to  the  26th.  During  this  period  a  severe  gale  which 
passed  along  the  southern  counties  of  England  on  the  morning 
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of  the  24th — ^a  storm  the  forecasting  of  which  was  shown  to 
be  impossible — was  formed.  Following  in  the  wake  of  this 
storm  the  parent  cyclone  reached  the  French  coast  on  the  27th, 
its  advent  being  marked  by  violent  gales  and  extensive  floods 
over  the  whole  of  Western  and  Central  Europe  and  Algeria. 
Passing  through  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  disturbance 
showed  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  on  November  1st,  in  the 
Baltic,  it  quietly  dispersed,  after  accomplishing  a  journey  of 
more  than  sixteen  thousand  miles  in  thirty-six  days."* 

The  speed  with  which  these  portents  travel  along  the  surface 
is  slow,  however,  compared  with  the  frightful  velocity  with 
which  they  spin  upon  their  own  axis ;  a  velocity  which  hurls 
weighty  masses  out  of  their  path  with  a  force  equal  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder.  In  the  hurricane  of  August  1837,  at 
St.  Thomas,  an  eye-witness  writes  :  "  The  fort  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor  is  levelled  with  the  foundation,  and  the  twenty- 
four  pounders  thrown  down ;  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  battered 
to  pieces  by  cannon  shot."  "  One  fine  American  ship,  five 
hundred  tons,  was  driven  on  shore  near  the  citadel,  and  in  an 
hour  nothing  could  be  seen  of  her  but  a  few  timbers."  In  the 
Iowa  cyclone  of  1882,  trees,  cattle,  human  beings,  even  houses, 
were  sucked  up  into  the  enormous  spirals,  whisked  through  the 
air,  and  then  dashed  to  atoms.  This  was  the  storm  that  was 
so  fatal  to  the  institution  at  Grinnell.  Usually  colleges  inves- 
tigate phenomena ;  this  phenomenon  investigated  a  college,  and 
did  it  with  a  scientific  thoroughness  that  left  nothing  further  to 
be  analyzed. 

These  revolving  storms,  instead  of  spinning  on  a  pivot,  wheel 
aroimd  a  central  space  of  calms,  which  may  be  rods  or  even 
miles  in  diameter.  The  typhoon-centre  is  greatly  dreaded  by 
the  navigator.  A  ship  caught  within  its  deadly  circle  drifts  un- 
manageably on  a  frightful  sea,  and  inside  a  cylinder  of  wind 
whose  walls  are  whirling  at  a  terrific  velocity.  Violent  squalls 
and  water  spouts  are  flung  off  from  the  revolving  walls,  and  go 
careering  to  and  fro  like  a  Bedlam  of  demons  let  loose.  An 
English  man-of-war  that  came  into  Hong-Eong  while  we  were 
there,  in  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean  found  a  typhoon  crossing 
at  the  same  time  to  the  north  of  her  and  about  parallel  with 
*Pop,  Science  Monthly,  April,  1886,  p.  857. 
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her  own  cotirBe.  Her  plucky  commander  was  of  an  investigat- 
ing turn  of  mind,  and  preparing  his  ship  for  a  storm  sailed  in 
and  out  of  the  typhoon  three  times,  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
ing the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  determining  its 
size  and  course.  Then  he  hove  to  and  waited  for  it  to  pass  him, 
and  when  at  a  safe  distance  sailed  across  its  wake.  There  he 
found  a  big  ship  over  which  the  centre  had  passed,  waterlogged, 
dismasted,  rolling  helplessly  in  the  foam,  well-nigh  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  terrible  conflict.  He  had  the  happiness  of  pick- 
ing off  her  crew  before  she  went  down. 

Not  all  the  apparatus  of  havoc  which  belongs  to  the  hurri- 
cane is  described  until  we  have  taken  account  of  the  storm- 
wave.  For  the  hurricane  draws  into  its  vortex  not  only  the 
winds  and  clouds  and  Ughtnings.  It  sucks  in  the  sea  also,  and 
lifts  a  broad  disk  of  water  above  the  g<meral  level  of  the  ocean, 
almost  as  extensive  as  itself.  This  vast  tidal  wave  is  drawn 
forward  by  the  whirling  magnet  above,  though  it  does  not  whirl 
with  it.  It  keeps  pace  with  the  cyclone,  and  like  a  murderous 
slave  does  its  bidding.  It  is  ready  to  engulf  fleets,  demolish 
towns,  submerge  islands,  desolate  anything  that  may  lie  in  its 
merciless  track.  Read  the  terrible  list  of  the  hurricanes  which 
have  ravaged  the  West  Indies  and  our  own  southern  coast, 
from  the  first  one  noted  by  Columbus  down  to  the  present 
year,  and  if  the  record  is  full,  the  storm  has  almost  invariably 
driven  appalling  inundations  on  shore  that  buried  villages  and 
farms,  and  carried  vessels  far  up  into  the  country.  In  October 
1864,  this  tempest- wave  raised  the  Hoogly  twenty-two  feet  for 
many  miles  above  Calcutta,  sweeping  banks  and  islands  with  a 
fatal  tide.  A  cyclone  in  December  1789,  which  struck  the 
southern  coast  of  India,  led  in  its  train  three  storm-waves,  which 
buried  a  city  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  lifted  a  whole 
fleet  of  vessels  far  up  on  the  shore.  In  a  similar  catastrophe 
which  broke  without  warning  on  the  night  of  October  31, 1876, 
three  large  islands  and  numerous  small  ones  off  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges,  were  buried  by  a  wave  twenty  feet  deep,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  hapless  beings  were  swept 
into  the  sea.  During  a  typhoon  which  passed  over  Kobe, 
Japan,  in  July  1871,  scores  of  junks  and  ships  were  carried  up 
into  the  fields  and  forests,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest 
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tides.  In  one  of  the  violent  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
waves  broke  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Barbadoes  seventy- 
two  feet  above  the  mean  level.  The  memorable  storm  of 
October  1780  has  been  known  as  the  most  terrible  cyclone  of 
modem  times.  The  ravages  of  its  tempest-wave  were  almost  as 
destructive  as  those  of  the  tempest  itself.  This  storm  hurled  its 
weight  upon  the  hapless  islands  and  fleets  in  its  course  more 
like  an  avalanche  of  the  ocean  than  a  mere  tempest.  It  spared 
nothing.  Whole  squadrons  were  crushed  like  eggshells,  and 
sent  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board.  An  English  fleet  at  an- 
chor off  St.  Lucia  went  down  on  the  spot.  A  French  convoy 
with  five  thousand  troops  on  board,  several  ships  of  war  on  their 
way  home,  and  a  large  number  of  merchantmen  trading  among 
the  islands,  were  overtaken  and  sunk  with  their  entire  crews. 
Cities  and  plantations  were  ravaged  as  frightfully  as  the  deep. 
On  the  different  islands  nearly  twenty  thousand  people  were 
crushed  under  the  ruins  of  their  homes,  or  mangled  by  the 
countless  missiles  flying  through  the  air,  or  swept  off  by  the 
tidal  wave.  A  less  extensive  hurricane,  but  almost  equally  de- 
structive, fell  upon  the  southern  coast  of  China  September  22d, 
1874.  Hong-Kong  was  well-nigh  torn  to  pieces.  Every  vessel 
in  the  harbor  or  on  the  coast  was  crippled  or  simk,  and  some 
eight  thousand  lives  were  lost.  An  officer  of  the  Pacific  mail 
steamer  Alaska  saw  a  fieet  of  more  than  a  hundred  Chinese 
junks  founder  all  at  once.  The  Alaska  herself  was  driven  on 
shore.  Macao,  seventy  miles  distant,  fared  still  worse.  The 
storm  obliterated  whole  streets,  and  piled  them  with  blocking 
ruins.  To  add  to  its  horrors,  a  band  of  pirates  fired  the  city,  aud 
seven  hundred  houses  were  consumed.  Every  vessel,  foreign  or 
native,  was  destroyed.  Ten  thousand  Uves  were  lost ;  and  long 
before  the  dead  could  be  disentangled  for  burial,  the  air  became 
loaded  with  pestilence,  and  a  wholesale  cremation  was  ordered. 
The  destruction  of  property  reached  a  total  of  millions. 

I  have  been  a  long  time  coming  to  the  particular  typhoon  I 
set  out  to  describe.  There  is  a  melancholy  fascination  about 
these  tragedies  of  the  sea ;  and  I  have  gathered  a  few  of  the 
grim  facts  in  order  to  exhibit  something  of  those  terrible  forces 

which 

—on  the  red  wing  of  the  fierce  monBoon, 
Disturb  the  sleeping  giant  of  the  Ind. 
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The  ninth  of  October  was  creeping  on.  Under  the  com- 
modore's orders  we  were  cruising  for  pirates  off  the  GnK  of 
Tonquin,  most  of  the  time  in  sight  of  the  bold  shores  of 
Hainan.  For  some  days  the  weather  had  been  ugly  and 
threatening.  Somewhere  a  storm  was  mustering  its  cloudy 
squadrons  for  the  fray,  and 

Brooding  its  dreamy  thunders  far  aloof. 

The  sky  wore  a  vicious  expression.  The  fickle  barometer 
fluttered  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  began  to  sink.  The 
wind  was  blowing  hard  and  increasing.  Sail  had  been  gradu- 
ally reduced.  The  waves  had  worked  themselves  into  an 
uncomfortable  ferment.  Rocking  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep  is 
no  longer  soothing  when  the  cradle  breaks  your  head  or  threat- 
ens to  pitch  you  out.  The  timbers  moaned  and  creaked,  and 
the  spars  aloft  groaned  with  the  extra  pressure  when  some 
deeper  lurch  swept  them  suddenly  back  against  the  roaring 
blast.  I  do  not  know  a  sound  more  disnial  or  ominous  than 
the  sepulchral  tones  wrung  from  the  very  fibre  of  the  ship  as 
she  plunges  reluctantly  onward  to  meet  the  coming  storm,  per- 
haps to  meet  her  doom.  She  seems  to  be  groaning  her  own 
requiem  beforehand. 

When  a  tempest  is  coming,  sailors  like  to  make  all  snug, 
alow  and  aloft.  Seamanship  requires  it.  So  does  reputation. 
So  does  safety.  The  sailor  is  not  the  reckless  being  you  think 
him  when  you  see  him  at  work  astride  of  a  yard-arm,  or  stand- 
ing on  a  rope  reefing  top-sails  seventy-five  feet  in  the  air.  He 
is  a  prehensile  animal,  and  has  learned  how  to  cling  in  ways  that 
are  not  recognized  in  your  philosophy.  By  noon  we  were  in  a 
state  of  uncomfortable  preparation.  The  royal  and  topgallant 
yards  and  masts  had  been  sent  down  and  firmly  stowed  on  deck. 
The  spare  spars  and  boats  were  made  fast  with  extra  lanyards* 
The  guns  were  secured  by  double  lashings.  The  hatches  were 
battened  down,  and  life-lines  stretched  along  the  deck.  A 
man-of-war  is  built  for  offensive  warfare ;  but  in  an  encounter 
with  a  tempest  she  is  put  wholly  upon  the  defensive.  She  can- 
not attack  the  storm ;  it  is  the  storm  that  attacks  her.  There 
is  no  brilliant  manoeuvre  with  which  she  can  flank  her  omni- 
present antagonist.     Her  petty  array  of  battery,   pikes,  car- 
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bines  and  cntlaeses,  with  which  she  plays  battle  with  other  toy- 
ships  like  herself,  are  worse  than  useless  in  the  presence  of  a 
foe  which  scours  aronnd  the  horizon,  skirmishes  at  her  from 
invisible  distances,  blinds  her  with  Stygian  darkness,  crazes 
her  with  a  savage  drunken  sea,  and  then,  gathering  all  its 
forces  into  one  frantic  paroxysm,  swoops  down  upon  her  with 
the  plunge  and  weight  of  half  the  heavens  falling.  Then  her 
battery  is  her  heaviest  and  deadliest  burden ;  and  her  sharpest 
weapons  make  her  only  a  more  bristling  target  for  the  light- 
nings. She  cannot  defend  herself.  She  can  only  lie  there  on 
the  pitiless  sea  and  take  imresisting  all  the  fury  and  ferocity 
with  which  her  grim  adversary  can  belabor  her.  The  Thing 
that  was  coming  was  evidently  a  cyclone ;  in  the  vernacular, 
a  typhoon.  Either  word  is  sufficiently  formidable  to  anyone 
whose  judgment  of  the  sign  is  at  all  guided  by  his  experience 
of  the  thing  signified. 

With  the  data  at  hand  I  cannot  determine  where  this  par- 
ticular hurricane  originated,  or  what  atmospheric  disturbance 
may  have  been  its  exciting  cause.  There  was  a  frightful  gale 
the  same  day  at  Madras,  attended  with  shipwrecks  and  great 
loss  of  life ;  but  that  was  two  thousand  miles  to  the  west  of  us, 
and  our  assailant  approached  from  the  southeast.  The  Octo- 
ber mail  steamer  was  badly  damaged  by  a  typhoon  a  few  days 
before  us,  in  nearly  the  same  spot ;  but  ours  could  not  have 
been  the  residuum  of  that.  The  Portuguese  ship  Sobrao  was 
involved  in  a  typhoon  off  the  Bashees  which  lasted  ten  days, 
and  finally,  mangled,  dismasted,  and  utterly  exhausted,  she  sul- 
lenly gave  up  the  fight  and  went  down,  not  however  till  an 
American  barque  had  picked  off  her  crew.  This  was  two  days 
before  our  hurricane,  and  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  to  the 
east.  It  is  possible  that  the  vortex  in  which  we  were  caught 
may  have  been  an  eddy  sent  tearing  off  from  this  larger  sphere. 
If  so,  its  path  from  that  point  must  have  been  a  curve  cutting 
diagonally  across  the  island  of  Luzon,  or  down  its  western 
shores,  before  it  struck  off  over  the  seas  in  quest  of  other  prey. 
The  weather  record  of  Manila  for  the  autumn  of  1852  would 
easily  determine.  We  never  knew  what  other  havoc  it  may 
have  inflicted  in  its  course,  with  the  single  exception  of  one 
comrade  in  distress,  an  Englishman,  who  started  for  California 
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and  was  caught  in  three  cyclones  in  succession,  the  last  of  which 
was  ours.  That  well-nigh  finished  the  wretched  craft,  and  as 
the  Chinamen  afterwards  told  us,  having  "got  too  muchy 
typhoon,"  she  came  limping  back  into  Hong  Kong,  halt,  crip- 
pled, masts  gone,  bulwarks  and  everything  else  swept  clean 
with  the  deck  from  the  forecastle  to  the  cabin.  It  was  a 
wonder  she  did  not  go  the  bottom.  Fortunately  her  three 
assailants  were  considerate  enough  not  to  come  all  at  once ;  the 
intermissions  gave  her  a  chance  to  breathe  and  repair  damages. 
It  was  an  unusually  bad  season.  Many  were  the  giant  storms 
that  stalked  over  the  waves,  and  many  the  craft  that  attempted 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  their  fury.  Some  succeeded  and  escaped 
into  more  amiable  seas ;  some  were  baffled  and  put  back  for 
help ;  and  some  left  their  mangled  ribs  strewn  along  the  reefs, 
or  vanished  in  the  still  depths  where  the  storms  send  their  vic- 
tims and  plunder,  but  can  never  penetrate  themselves. 

We  had  been  all  day  standing  out  to  the  nortliward  and  east- 
ward on  the  port  tack,  with  the  wind  from  the  northward  and 
westward.  The  farther  we  got  the  more  violent  was  the  gale, 
and  the  heavier  the  sea.  No  wonder,  for  we  were  plunging 
straight  into  the  storm.  The  path  of  the  cyclone  was  just  to 
the  north  of  oar  position.  It  was  crossing  the  China  Sea  on  a 
course  somewhat  north  of  west.  We  entered  its  southwest 
quarter,  and  were  therefore  heading  straight  for  its  central 
vortex  nearly  all  the  afternoon.  Any  East  Indian  navigator 
who  may  chance  to  read  this  account  would  say  that  we  were  on 
the  wrong  tack.  Exactly  so.  We  were  on  the  wrong  tack ! 
But  to  a  sailor  on  a  lee  shore  Ilobson's  choice  is  the  only  one 
open.  Our  position  at  noon  that  day  was  latitude  17°  41', 
longitude  110°  34'.  We  had  passed  Tinhosa  three  or  four  days 
before,  and  were  southeast  of  Gaalong  Bay.  It  had  been  the 
captain's  intention  to  run  in  if  the  wind  would  allow.  But  the 
wind  was  contrary,  in  both  senses  of  the  term,  and  the  coveted 
shelter  of  Gaalong  Bay  was  impossible.  Our  special  danger  was 
from  that  immense  tract  of  reefs  and  shoals  known  as  the  Para- 
cels.  We  were  just  to  windward  of  them.  It  was  not  an  inspir- 
ing reflection  that  if  we  did  not  founder  before  reaching  them, 
we  might  go  smashing  upon  them  at  any  moment.  In  the  de&- 
perate  effort  to  claw  off,  the  ship  was  staggering  under  a  press  of 
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canvas  which  otherwise  she  would  not  have  dared  to  cany. 
The  farther  out  we  got,  the  wilder  and  madder  the  sea.  Early 
in  the  afternoon  a  stunning  blow  from  the  crest  of  a  wave 
dashed  in  the  starboard  head.  The  decks  had  long  been 
flooded.  The  sea  tumbled  on  board  at  every  lurch.  As  the 
day  wore  on,  sail  had  been  gradually  reduced  to  foresail  and 
main-topsail,  both  close  reefed,  main-trysail  and  fore  storm- 
staysail.  But  the  violence  of  the  wind,  instead  of  driving  her 
forward,  pressed  her  over  on  her  side,  and  she  was  drifting 
bodily  to  leeward.  This  would  not  do.  In  that  direction  lay 
the  Paracels.  The  canvas  must  come  off  of  her.  Meanwhile 
all  hands  were  on  deck.  The  captain  had  summoned  all  the 
officers  to  the  cabin.  The  first  lieutenant  had  taken  the  deck, 
but  in  the  fury  of  the  storm  even  his  roaring  voice  could  not  be 
heard  six  inches  from  his  lips.  The  orders  were  given  iu  the 
cabin,  and  were  carried  forward  among  the  men  by  the  other 
officers,  who  picked  their  way  desperately  along  the  lifelines. 
It  is  a  serious  job  to  shorten  sail  in  a  hurricane.  The  first  rope 
started  might  take  the  masts  out  of  her.  But  there  was  no 
alternative.  And  after  a  hard  fight  of  two  hours,  with  the 
whole  crew  at  the  ropes,  the  poor  Saratoga  was  lying  under 
bare  poles,  roDing,  pitching,  wallowing,  plunging,  almost  sinking, 
in  the  pitiless  sea ;  the  foresail  was  clewed  up  and  stowed  after 
a  fashion — the  storm  staysail  was  blown  out  of  the  bolt-ropes 
— ^the  trysail  ripped  itself  to  shreds  and  wound  itself  in  all 
impossible  ways  about  the  main  shrouds  and  running  rigging. 
The  main-topsail  gave  us  the  toughest  work  and  the  greatest 
danger.  By  superhuman  efforts  it  was  clewed  up,  and  the 
boatswain,  a  powerfully  muscular  man,  led  the  crew  of  main- 
topmen  up  to  furl  it.  He  managed  to  crawl  safely  into  the 
slings  of ,  the  yard,  but  not  a  man  would  follow  him.  I  do  not 
much  wonder.  The  scene  must  have  been  appalling.  The 
yard,  though  of  course  down  on  the  cap,  was  still  seventy-five 
feet  and  more  from  the  deck.  The  great  sail  was  flapping  and 
writhing  and  tugging  at  it  like  a  Titan,  and  threatened  to  rip 
yard  and  all  into  the  sea.  The  mast  whirled  in  giddy  circles, 
sometimes  dipping  the  yard-arms  in  the  foam ;  and  with  such 
sudden  and  violent  jerks  that  it 'required  all  one's  strength  to 
hold  on  and  keep  from  being  flung  overboard.  The  air  was 
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full  of  driving  scud,  and  black  as  pitch.  The  wind  scooped  off 
the  tops  of  the  waves  and  sent  them  hissing  through  the  rigging 
with  the  force  of  chain  shot.  And  the  ghastly  phosphorescence 
of  the  sea  as  it  whirled  and  frothed  around  the  ship  and  through 
the  broken  ports  and  over  the  hammock  nettings,  cast  a  deathly 
glare  over  the  scene  that  served  to  make  the  darkness  visible. 
The  men  crept  down  and  abandoned  the  sail  to  its  fate.  It 
had  four  reefs  in  it,  and  these  held ;  but  all  below  them  was 
stripped  into  ragged  ribbons.  Next  morning  the  poor  topsail, 
which  was  nearly  new,  was  a  curiosity  fit  for  a  museum. 

All  this  time  we  were  heading  to  the  northward  and  eastward 
on  the  port  tack.  It  was  certain  that  the  Paracels  were  right 
under  our  lee ;  how  near,  we  could  only  conjecture.  And 
though  we  were  forging  slowly  ahead,  yet  we  were  drifting  very 
much  faster  toward  those  fatal  rocks.  It  was  decided  to  get 
the  ship  about  if  possible,  and  run  her  out  into  wider  sea-room. 
Then  we  could  resume  the  port  tack  whenever  the  shift  of  wind 
should  indicate  that  the  storm  had  traveled  far  enough  to  bring 
us  out  of  its  south-western  quarter  into  its  south-eastern.  Any 
shipmaster  will  understand  how,  to  a  vessel  caught  in  a  typhoon 
to  windward  of  the  Paracels,  the  port  tack,  from  being  the 
wrong  one  to  enter  the  storm,  would  be  the  right  one  to  leave 
it.  With  vast  difficulty  and  risk,  the  ship  was  got  round  on 
the  starboard  tack,  and  headed  about  southwest.  She  met  her 
new  course  with  a  bound  and  plunge,  as  if  resolved  to  do  her 
best.  But  it  was  asking  too  much  of  her.  She  made  no  per- 
ceptible headway,  and  those  dread  rocks  like  a  powerful  mag- 
net were  dragging  her  to  leeward  as  fast  as  before.  Three  or 
four  hours  must  settle  our  fate.  We  watched  the  barometer. 
What  did  its  vibrations  portend  ?  Are  we  nearing  the  centre  ? 
shall  we  go  down  in  this  horrible  vortex  ?  Or  will  the  storm 
keep  ufi  up  till  it  can  dash  us  on  those  merciless  reefs  ?  If  the 
typhoon  is  of  great  diameter,  or  is  passing  slowly,  the  wind  must 
hold  from  the  same  quarter  for  a  long  time,  and  there  will  be 
no  escaping  the  shoals.  In  any  case  better  be  on  the  port 
tack.  The  chances  would  be  a  shade  more  hopeful.  Accord- 
ingly preparations  were  made  again  for  wearing  ship.  But  by 
this  time  she  had  become  more  unmanageable.  She  would 
not  mind  her  helm.    None  of  the  common  arts  of  seamanship 
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eonld  get  her  round.  In  this  dilemma  an  expedient  was  adopt- 
ed which  I  had  read  of,  but  had  never  expected  to  witness. 
The  ship  was  under  bare  poles,  and  not  a  stitch  of  canvas  could 
live  on  her  for  a  moment.  With  a  good  deal  of  persuasion — 
some  of  it  more  force  than  suasion — a  hundred  or  more  of  the 
men  were  driven  into  the  weather  fore  rigging,  where  they 
formed  a  dense  mass  against  which  the  hurricane  drove  with 
tremendous  pressure.  This  was  the  evolution  attempted  by  one 
of  the  men-of-war  caught  in  the  terrible  hurricane  at  Samoa  a 
year  or  two  ago.  I  have  often  thought  of  those  men  thus  hung 
in  mid-air.  Drenched  with  the  salt  spray,  benumbed,  yet  cling- 
ing like  death  to  the  slippery  shrouds,  whirled  and  jerked 
through  the  air  by  the  writhing  ship  beneath  them,  held  over 
the  boiling  caldron  of  waters  now  on  the  one  side  and  the  next 
instant  on  the  other,  it  was  a  miracle  that  they  were  not  every 
man  of  them  snapped  ofi  and  shot  headlong  into  the  sea ;  and 
all  the  while,  the  Stygian  blackness  of  the  night  made  lurid  and 
infernal  by  the  phosphorescent  foam,  and  the  elements  roaring 
together  with  a  din  more  horrible  and  deafening  than  forty 
million  parks  of  artillery,  and  as  many  more  locomotives,  all 
thundering,  howling,  booming,  and  screeching  at  once.  While 
these  poor  fellows  were  hanging  on  for  dear  life  in  the  fore 
shrouds,  other  men  were  stationed  with  axes  to  cut  away  the 
mizzenmast.  The  helm  was  put  hard  up.  But  the  poor  ship, 
lacerated  and  exhausted,  seemed  unable  to  make  any  further 
eflEort,  and  lay  helplessly  wallowing  and  tumbling  like  a  log. 
Half  an  hour  of  anxiety  had  passed  since  the  men  crept  into  the 
rigging.  It  seemed  a  whole  week.  The  order  was  on  the  lips 
of  the  first  lieutenant  to  cut  away,  when  at  last,  as  if  awaking 
to  the  situation,  and  rousing  herself  from  some  dreadful  swoon, 
she  showed  some  trembling  signs  of  life.  She  began  to  feel  her 
helm  and  pay  off.  Slowly  and  painfully  she  swung  round  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  perilous  moment.  Will  she 
live  through  it  ?  No  man  can  tell.  Most  likely  she  will  roll 
herself  under  and  go  down.  We  braced  ourselves  and  held 
our  breath.  Both  batteries  rolled  under  out  of  sight.  But  as 
she  came  to  her  course,  with  a  few  tremendous  lurches  she 
shook  herself  clear  of  the  inmiense  masses  of  water  on  her 
decks,  and  rose  heavily  and  wearily  on  the  next  wave.    When 
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she  was  fairly  round  on  the  port  tack,  it  was  found  that  the 
change  had  come.  The  far-seeing  barometer  had  predicted  it  an 
honr  before.  And  now  it  was  here,  and  the  wind  was  veering  to 
the  westward.  This  meant  that  the  centre  of  the  storm  was  di- 
rectly north  of  us,  and  was  rapidly  passing.  It  meant  also  that 
we  were  not  to  leave  our  bones  on  the  Paracels.  As  it  proved, 
the  evolution  had  been  performed  under  the  fiercest  blast  we 
had  that  night.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when  we  wore  ship.  The 
storm  continued  to  rage  with  great  fury.  But  the  squalls  came 
less  frequently,  and  were  less  spitefuL  By  eleven  it  had  so  far 
spent  itself  that  it  was  safe  to  begin  to  make  sail.  With  the 
close-reefed  foresail  on  her  again  she  was  steadier,  and,  crippled 
as  she  was,  did  her  best  to  crawl  out  of  the  dread  neighborhood 
in  which  she  had  so  nearly  met  her  doom.  What  that  doom 
would  have  been,  can  be  measured  by  the  memory  of  scores  of 
proud  ships  that  have  sailed  out  on  the  mysterious  sea,  for 
whom  wives  and  mothers  have  watched  and  wept  and  prayed, 
but  no  tidings  have  ever  come  back.  Or  if  the  dread  Paracels 
had  been  our  sepulchre,  death  would  have  been  as  certain  and 
far  more  tragic.  There  are  no  islands  in  that  submerged  con- 
tinent of  graves ;  no  friendly  strand  on  which  a  poor  drowning 
waif  might  possibly  be  cast  by  the  waves ;  nothing  but  mur- 
derous ledges  and  wild  tearing  coral  reefs.  Had  the  Sa/ratoga 
struck  there,  five  minutes  would  have  sufficed  to  rend  ship 
and  crew  into  shreds  and  scatter  them  through  miles  of  angry 
surf. 

The  neirt  morning  was  a  peaceful  Sabbath.  When  I  went 
on  deck  at  six  bells  the  sun  was  shining,  the  sea  had  quieted 
down,  and  a  languid  breeze  was  wafting  us  gently  onward.  The 
sky  and  the  ocean  alike  looked  demurely  innocent  and  quite 
imconscious  of  the  paroxysms  in  which  they  had  been  raving 
the  night  before.  The  morning  watch  were  sending  down  the 
remnants  of  the  split  sails,  and  bending  others  in  their  stead. 
The  decks  were  stiQ  lumbered  with  the  debris.  Everything 
was  drenched  and  soaked.  Three  boats  were  missing,  wrenched 
away,  davits  and  all.  The  spare  spars  in  the  main  chains  were 
gone,  ports  knocked  out,  and  large  numbers  of  battle-axes, 
cutlasses,  handspikes,  life  buoys,  halyard  racks,  and  other  deck 
furniture,  washed  overboard.      During  the  night  the  spanker 
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boom'  had  got  adrift,  and  had  swept  the  poop  clean  of  every- 
thing ;  and  catting  up  the  heavy  iron  rail  on  both  sides,  had 
twirled  it  into  the  mizzen  rigging  like  so  much  wire.  Happily 
none  of  the  crew  were  lost.  Many  of  them  were  half  drowned 
in  the  scuppers,  or  were  badly  cut  and  bruised  as  they  were 
swept  to  and  fro  across  the  decks  in  avalanches  of  waves,  ropes, 
spars,  men,  and  everything  movable,  in  a  jumble  together.  A 
week  sufficed  to  repair  damages  and  put  things  shipshape 
again.  Three  weeks  finished  our  cruise,  and  brought  us  safely 
to  anchor  in  Macao  roads.  Did  we  catch  any  pirates  ?  Not 
that  time — ^but  we  brought  back  with  us  a  surplus  of  experi- 
ence. And  that  would  have  sufficed.  We  had  got  all  we  wished. 
But  typhoons  are  over-generous.  When  once  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  you,  they  cannot  bear  to  let  you  go  till  they  have 
done  their  utmost.  And  they  gave  us  another  visit  the  follow- 
ing summer  on  the  coast  of  Japan. 

John  S.  Sewall. 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 
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Abticlb    IV.— the    LUSIAD— the    EPIC    OP    THE 
OPENING  OP  THE   EAST. 

The  near  approach  of  the  fourth  centennial  of  the  discovery 
of  America  carries  our  thoughts  back  to  what  we  may  call  the 
heroic  age  of  maritime  adventure.  In  that  line  of  enterprise, 
the  Portuguese  were  the  forerunners  and  the  rivals  of  Spain. 
The  fame  of  Diaz,  who  five  years  before  had  penetrated  to  the 
southmost  extremity  of  Africa  had  doubtless  much  to  do  with 
the  resolution  of  Columbus  to  steer  for  the  West;  and  the 
success  of  the  latter  impelled  the  Portuguese  in  turn  to  attempt 
to  eclipse  his  renown  by  five  years  later  opening  the  way  to 
the  East. 

The  accomplishment  of  that  undertaking  is  the  subject  of 
the  Lusiad.  We  take  up  the  poem  of  Camoens  as  a  literary 
study — deserving  as  a  work  of  genius  a  liberal  share  of  that 
attention  which  is  accorded  to  the  world's  great  epics;  but 
aside  from  its  literary  merit,  it  challenges  our  consideration  for 
the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  canvas  of  history.  It  illumi- 
nates the  track  of  Yasco  da  Oama  with  a  phosphorescence  that 
is  not  momentary ;  and  it  affords  us  glimpses  of  Africa,  which 
ought  to  be  of  special  interest  at  an  hour  when  Stanley  is 
revealing  the  mysteries  of  the  Upper  Congo ;  and  when  three 
European  nations  are  contending  for  the  possession  of  that 
Eastern  Coast  along  which  Vasco  was  the  first  to  sail. 

The  poem  connects  itself  with  China  not  merely  by  describ- 
ing the  voyage  that  opened  the  way  to  her  seaboard,  but  by 
the  curious  fact  that  it  was  written  in  part  during  the  author's 
temporary  sojourn  in  the  south  of  that  empire,  about  330  years 
ago.  Nor  is  its  bearing  on  Japan  of  less  importance.  Not 
only  does  the  poet  allude  to  the  early  eflEorts  made  by  St.  Xavier 
and  others  to  evangelize  those  islands,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  visited  them  himself,  as  an  active  traflSc  was  at  that  time 
carried  on  by  his  countrymen  between  Japan  and  their  new 
colony  in  China.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  old  poem 
which  deals  with  the  earliest  authentic  periplus  of  Africa,  and 
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with  the  opening  of  the  three  great  empires  of  Asia,  has  not 
commanded  to  a  greater  degree  the  attention  of  studions  men. 

Its  date, — only  the  length  of  a  hmnan  life  from  the  first 
landing  of  the  Portnguese  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  only 
half  that  distance  from  their  arrival  at  Canton — ^forms  an  im- 
portant epoch  wen  suited  for  catching  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  conveying  to  posterity  the  impressions  produced  on  the 
mind  of  a  poetic  observer  by  one  of  the  most  startling  revolu- 
tions in  human  history.  A  Chinese  statesman,  whose  work  I 
recently  read,  describes  it  from  his  standpoint  as  a  greater 
change  for  China  to  find  herself  face  to  face  with  the  great 
nations  of  the  West,  than  anything  that  has  occurred  in  her 
history  since  the  Builder  of  the  Great  Wall  abolished  the 
Feudal  States. 

The  terms  in  which  Camoens  depicts  the  impressions 
made  on  him  by  the  unbarring  of  the  gates  of  the  Orient  are 
equally  strong  and  much  more  poetical.  The  adventurous 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  to  the  Euxine  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece,  he  represents  as  quite  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
exploit  of  his  countrymen  in  doubling  the  "Cape  of  Storms," 
and  crossing  the  Indian  sea.  Even  the  invasion  of  India 
by  Alexander  and  the  fabled  conquest  of  India  by  Bacchus 
are,  in  his  estimation,  cast  into  tha  shade  by  the  triumphs  of 
Lusitanian  arms. 

He  says  but  little  of  China  and  that  little  mostly  wrong — 
his  admiring  gaze  resting  chiefly  on  the  ephemeral  dominion 
foimded  by  his  people  in  the  south  of  Asia.  Could  his  vision 
have  taken  a  wider  sweep,  looking  with  prophetic  foresight 
down  on  the  unfolding  centuries,  his  patriotic  pride  might 
have  suflEered  by  the  revelation  ;  but  would  not  a  nobler  senti- 
ment have  supplied  its  place — ^leading  him  to  hail  the  rise  of 
British  power  in  India  and  the  renovation  through  Western 
influence  of  the  two  independent  empires  of  Eastern  Asia? 
That  he  felt  the  grandeur  of  his  theme,  limited  as  was  his 
faculty  of  prevision — does  it  not  prove  that  he  was  indeed  an 
inspired  vates  f 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  the  whole  of  his  ten  cantos, 
Camoens  makes  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  Columbus, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  maritime  enterprise  of 
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the  Portuguese  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  success  of  his 
daring  voyage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Columbus  aimed  at  the  same  objective 
as  the  Portuguese  navigators ;  and  in  the  view  of  Camoens  the 
long,  wild  shore  that  barred  his  way  to  Japan,  China,  and 
India  was  a  discovery  of  utter  insignificance,  in  comparison 
with  the  opening  of  a  water-way  to  the  richest,  most  populous, 
and  (at  that  time)  most  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

'Sot  does  he  allude  to  the  mariner's  compass.  Indispensable 
as  a  guide  to  the  westward  sailing  fleet  of  Queen  Isabella,  the 
needle  had  little  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  Portuguese. 
Their  voyage,  portentous  as  it  was  in  length,  was,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  a  prolonged  cabotage'*  or  coasting  voyage. 
At  every  point  where  they  entered  a  port  their  first  inquiry 
was  for  pilots  to  conduct  them  to  the  next. 

Daring  beyond  all  precedent  as  was  that  long  expedition  in 
which  they  four  times  crossed  the  equator,  and  drew  a  girdle 
round  the  African  continent  which  thenceforth  hung  like  a 
pendant  from  the  belt  of  their  king,  it  lacks  the  sublimity  that 
attaches  to  the  triumphs  of  science.  Courage  and  skill  are 
qualities  which  they  displayed  in  a  conspicuous  degree;  but 
the  manner  in  which  Columbus  divined  the  existence  of  a  new 
way  to  the  East,  if  not  that  of  a  new  world  in  the  West,  was 
little  less  marvelous  (considering  the  time)  than  Leverrier's 
prognostication  of  a  planet  outside  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus. 

"  Long  lay  the  ocean  paths  from  man  concealed, 
Light  came  from  heaven,  the  magnet  was  revealed. 
Then  first  Columbus  with  the  mighty  hand 
Of  grasping  genius  weighed  the  sea  and  land. 
When,  sudden  as  creation  burst  from  naught. 
Sprang  a  new  world  through  his  stupendous  thought." 

In  Genoa,  one  sees  a  magnificent  statue  of  Columbus,  who  is 
represented  as  pondering  the  figure  of  a  globe,  and  solving  the 
problem  of  ages.  That,  however,  is  a  recent  work — ^a  tardy 
homage  to  make  amends  for  the  want  of  early  recognition. 
Not  only  did  the  men  of  his  time  fail  to  encourage  his  under- 
taking ;  when  it  was  crowned  with  success,  they  failed  to  appre- 

*  It  reminds  us  of  the  leading  part  which  Portugal  took  in  maritime 
commerce,  to  find  in  common  use  a  French  word  derived  from  the 
Portuguese  Cdbo,  a  headland. 
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ciate  the  grandeor  of  hia  achievement.  No  Italian  or  Spanish 
bard  of  that  day  celebrated  it  in  any  considerable  poem  that 
has  come  down  to  our  times.  It  is  an  English  poet  of  recent 
date  who  extols  it  in  the  noble  lines  which  I  have  cited ;  and 
it  was  reserved  for  an  American,  almost  of  onr  own  times,  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem.  Alas  I  the  Columbiad  of 
Joel  Barlow,  grand  as  is  its  theme,  is  wanting  in  the  sacred 
fire  that  bums  in  every  stanza  of  the  immortal  Camoens. 
More  inspiring  than  a  hundred  Columbiads  wiU  be  the  great 
celebration  of  1892  I 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  poem 
before  us.  In  the  composition  of  the  Lusiad  we  discover 
three  leading  elements : 

1st.  A  historic  narrative.  2d.  Numerous  patriotic  episodes ; 
and  3d,  mythologic  machinery. 

The  consideration  of  these  will  prepare  us  to  appreciate,  in 
conclusion,  the  characteristics  of  the  poet,  and  the  fortunes  or 
rather  misfortunes  of  the  man. 

I.  The  action  centres  in  Vasco  da  Gama  and  his  adventur- 
ous voyage.  The  poet — who  was  a  poet  of  some  renown 
before  he  took  up  this  weighty  theme — selected  the  exploit  of 
Vasco  as  the  most  signal  event  in  the  history  of  his  people. 
He  was  right,  for  as  their  long  wars  with  the  Moors  culminated 
in  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  so  their  pertinacious  conflict 
with  the  seas  reached  its  climax  in  the  opening  of  the  way  to 
India  and  the  East. 

"  The  discovery  of  the  East,"  says  a  Portuguese  critic  with 
pardonable  partiality,  "supplied  Camoens  with  a  theme  not 
less  grand  than  that  which  the  Crusades  gave  to  Tasso ;"  and 
its  consequences,  he  asserts,  were  even  superior  in  importance. 
Certain  it  is  that  few  poets  have  been  so  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject  for  the  epic  muse.  His  hero  in  character 
is  less  distinct  and  striking  than  Achilles  or  even  than  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne;  but  he  compares  favorably  with  the  pious 
Aeneas.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  not  Achilles,  but  the 
siege  of  Troy ;  not  the  Count  of  Bouillon,  but  the  conquest  of 
the  Holy  Land ;  not  the  son  of  Anchises,  but  the  founding  of 
Bome,  were  the  real  subjects  of  those  three  great  epics. 
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So  lofty  is  the  subject  of  the  Lusiad,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  comprehensive,  that  it  may  well  dispense  with  the  special 
attractions  of  a  single  hero.  Vasco,  clad  in  a  weather-beaten 
tarpaulin,  enthroned  on  his  quarter-deck,  trumpet  in  hand, 
making  the  voice  of  command  ring  out  above  the  roar  of 
angry  winds  is,  at  all  events,  a  noble  figure ;  though  unlike  the 
i/mpiger  iracundus  Achilles,  a  trifle  monotonous. 

Our  poet  is  not  writing  history,  though  his  subject  is  emi- 
nently historical ;  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  exact  from  him  a 
strict  conformity  to  facts,  any  more  than  to  bring  Tasso  to 
book  for  his  account  of  the  exploits  of  Tancred  and  Rinaldo. 
A  poet  does  not  relish  a  simple  ascent  in  a  captive  balloon. 
He  must  be  free  to  rise  as  high  and  roam  as  far  as  the  divine 
afflatus  may  carry  him  before  returning  to  terra  Ji/rma.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Camoens  that 
he  distinguishes  pretty  clearly  between  fact  and  fiction.  The 
latter,  as  it  appears  in  his  cantos,  always  bears  some  mark  of  its 
aerial  origin,  and  the  former  is  related  so  truthfully  that,  were 
other  records  wanting,  a  pretty  fair  account  of  Portuguese 
maritime  adventure  might  be  made  out  from  this  poem  alone. 

Its  sins  are  more  those  of  omission  than  of  exaggeration.  It 
passes  almost  in  silence  over  the  remarkable  performance  of 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  doubled  the  Cape  of  Storms ;  and  it 
touches  but  lightly  on  other  enterprises  of  the  reigns  of  John 
and  Manuel.  An  abortive  attempt  to  reach  India,  made  under 
the  former  of  these  kings,  is,  however,  duly  recorded.  Allow 
me  to  condense  the  narrative  and  give  it  in  my  own  prosaic 
version. 

^^  Johannes,  our  thirteenth  king,  eager  to  clothe  himself  with 
fame  eternal,  attempted  that  which  mortal  man  had  never 
essayed — ^that  was  to  find  the  limit  of  the  rosy  East."  "  The 
same,"  said  Ghama,  "  is  now  the  object  of  our  quest."*  "  HIb 
messengers  passing  through  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  took  ship 
in  the  port  of  Parthenope  (Naples),  a  city  subject  to  many 
masters  and  now  a  gem  in  the  Spanish  crown.  Sailing  through 
the  sea  of  Sicily,  they  touch  on  the  shore  of  sandy  Rhodes. 
Thence  they  gain  the  coast  on  which  great  Pompey  fell. 
They  proceed  to  Memphis  and  lands  watered  by  the  overflow- 

*  When  he  says  this  he  is  still  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 
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ing  Nile ;  ascending  beyond  Egypt  as  far  as  Abyssinia,  where 
the  holy  rites  of  Christ  continue  to  be  observed,  they  next 
cross  the  Erythrean  waves,  which  Israel  of  old  passed  over 
without  the  aid  of  ships.  Having  completed  the  circuit  of 
Arabia,  they  enter  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  the  memory  of 
Babel  and  its  confusion  still  abides.  There  the  Euphrates 
mingles  with  the  Tigris,  both  famed  for  springing  from  the 
fountains  of  an  earthly  Paradise.  Thence  through  the  waves 
of  an  ocean  which  Trajan  never  dared  to  pass,  they  go  in 
search  of  the  pure  waters  of  the  Indus — a  search,"  said  Qama, 
"  whose  history  is  not  yet  finished." 

"  They  saw  there  strange  peoples,  strange  manners,  and  many 
monsters ;  but,  alas !  from  wanderings  so  wide,  it  was  not  easy 
to  recall  their  feet.  They  died  there,  and  there  they  rest; 
and  not  one  of  them  returned  to  his  beloved  home."  "It 
appears,"  continued  Gama,  "that  heaven  was  reserving  this 
arduous  enterprise  as  a  reward  for  the  merit  of  our  King 
Manuel.  Manuel,  in  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  John,  in- 
herited his  lofty  thoughts.  In  accepting  the  sceptre  of  the 
land,  he  accepted  also  the  task  of  conquering  the  sea." 

Here  begins  the  narrative  of  G^ma's  expedition,  which  he 
himself  is  represented  as  relating  to  the  Moorish  King  of 
Melinda.  We  shall  follow  him  in  outline  at  the  risk  of  being 
a  little  prolix. 

A  vision  of  the  old  man  of  the  Ganges  invites  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  a  conquest  which  already  forms  the  subject  of  his 
waking  and  his  sleeping  thoughts.  His  coimselors  approve  the 
undertaking,  showing  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  in  it.  He 
names  G^ma  for  his  admiral;  who  replies:  "For  thee,  O 
King,  I  am  ready  to  face  sword,  fire,  and  snow.  It  pains  me 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  oflfer  in  the  service  of  my  Lord." 
The  King  assigns  him  four  ships  of  war ;  and  he  places  his 
brother  Paolo  in  command  of  one  of  them.  When  ready  to 
put  to  sea  (July  8th,  1497),  their  last  act  is  to  march  in  solemn 
procession,  preceded  by  a  thousand  monks,  to  a  little  church  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  there  receive  the  Viaticum,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  certain  death.  The  parting  scene  is  heart-rend- 
ing— ^wives,  mothers,  sisters,  fathers,  tenderly  reproaching  the 
hardy  adventurers  for  seeking  death  in  foreign  climes ;  but  not 
one  of  them  loses  heart— of  each,  it  could  be  said : 
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lUi  robur  et  ae»  triplex 
Cirea  pectus  erat. 

Passing  Madeira,  they  turn  to  the  sonth,  sighting  the  Cana- 
ries and  the  coast  of  Morocco.  Cape  Verde,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Mandingo  land,  are  referred  to  as  well  known — the  latter  as 
producing  gold.  The  great  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  are 
mentioned ;  the  Niger  is  alluded  to  bnt  not  named.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  Congo  is  of  special  interest. 

"  Leaving,"  he  says,  "  the  rongh  Mount  of  Lions  and  a 
headland,  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of  Cape  of  Palms,  we 
plunged  into  a  vast  gulf  (Gulf  of  Guinea).  The  greatest 
kingdom  there  is  that  of  Congo,  by  us  converted  to  the  faith 
of  Christ.  Through  this  there  flows,  long  and  bright,  a  river 
called  the  Zaire,  never  seen  by  any  of  the  ancients." 

He  continues : 

"  We  now  see  opening  before  us  a  new  celestial  hemisphere 
bestudded  with  new  stars.  Traversing  that  region  over  which 
Apollo  passes  twice  in  each  year,  we  see  the  northern  bears,  in 
spite  of  Jimo,  bathe  themselves  in  the  waters  of  Neptune." 

"  It  were  long  to  tell  of  wonders  of  the  sea,  which  mortal 
men  do  not  understand ;  for  I  have  seen  things,  which  rude 
mariners,  guided  only  by  experience,  hold  for  certain,  but 
which  men  of  science  boldly  deny.  I  have  seen  that  living 
light,  which  mariners  take  for  the  apparition  of  a  saint,*  in 
time  of  tempest.  Nor  was  it  less  a  miracle  to  see  the  clouds, 
through  a  long  tube,  suck  up  the  uplifted  waters  of  the  sea. 
But  when  the  trombe  gives  back  its  floods  no  taste  of  salt 
remains.  Let  the  wise  in  learning  see  what  secrets  still  remain 
hidden  in  the  heart  of  nature !" 

"  Five  times  the  moon  had  renewed  her  horn  when,  from 
the  maintop,  a  seaman  sharp  of  sight  cries  *  land.'  " 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  they  go  on  shore,  and  by  means  of 
the  astrolabe,  "  a  new  in8trument,t  invention  of  a  subtle  brain," 
they  ascertain  the  height  of  the  sun  and  find  the  place  to  lie 
to  the  south  of  Capricorn.     The  natives  of  this  r^ion,  he 

*  St.  Elmo's  fire,  an  appearance  produced  by  the  escape  of  electricity 
from  projecting  points  of  the  rigging. 

t  The  astrolabe  was  not 
bly  was  so. 
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describes,  as  ^^  bestial,  brutish,  and  ill-disposed.  From  them 
no  knowledge  conld  we  gather  of  India  our  goal." 

From  this  point,  probably  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
British  colony,  sailing  five  days  through  seas  which,  forgetful 
of  Diaz,  he  speaks  of  as  "  never  plowed  by  any  other  keel," 
they  reach  the  Cape  of  Storms;  henceforth  called  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  "  Here  turning  onr  prow  to  seek  the  burning 
median  line,  the  antarctic  pole  remains  behind  us,  and  we  pass 
the  point  of  land  (Uho\  which  a  former  fleet  had  sought  and 
found  and  made  the  limit  of  its  discoveries " — a  disparaging 
allusion  to  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  the  history  of 
maritime  exploration. 

From  this  their  course  lay  over  new  ground,  and,  more 
anxious  than  before  to  obtain  a  pilot,  after  sailing  a  little  dis- 
tance on  the  Eastern  coast,  they  go  on  shore  ^^a  second  time," 
probably  at  Port  Elizabeth  or  Algoa  Bay.  They  meet  a  kindly 
welcome  and  receive  supplies  of  food,  but,  adds  Gama,  "  for 
want  of  a  common  tongue  none  of  my  companions  could 
gather  any  hint  of  the  places  we  were  seeking." 

On  Christmas  day  they  entered  a  spacious  harbor,  to  which, 
on  that  account,  they  gave  the  name  of  Port  Natal.  Here 
they  found  fresh  food  and  fresh  water,  but  the  Admiral 
repeats :  "  Yet,  withal,  no  sign  of  India  we  find,  the  people 
being  dumb  to  us." 

Slowly  working  northward  against  a  powerful  current  as  far 
as  Sofala,  they  are  cheered  by  the  sight  of  sails,  betokening  a 
higher  social  state  than  they  had  before  met  with  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Hopes  are  kindled  anew  of  gaining  information  or 
of  finding  a  pilot ;  and  they  are  not  wholly  disappointed.  The 
natives  know  a  few  words  of  Arabic— enough  to  teU  of  a  rich 
realm  to  the  north — "  whence  come  ships  as  large  as  ours  and 
whose  people  have  skins  like  ours,  the  color  of  daylight?^ 

The  place  indicated  was  Mozambique,  a  Moslem  State,  whose 
capital  was  built  on  an  island  near  the  coast.  Here  Yasco  and 
his  people  came  near  falling  victims  to  the  treachery  of  the 
Arabs.  Not  ignorant  of  the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese  to  the 
faith  of  Islam,  these  Arabs  receiving  them  with  a  show  of 
friendship,  endeavor  to  draw  them  into  an  ambuscade.  The 
firearms  and  prowess  of  the  Europeans  are,  however,  too  much 
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for  them ;  and  the  whole  population  of  the  little  island  betake 
themselves  to  the  mainland^  leavin^r  their  houses  and  property 
a  booty  to  the  victor. 

Foiled  in  one  stratagem,  the  petty  king  resorts  to  another. 
With  humble  submission,  he  begs  for  peace,  and  ofEers  a  pilot, 
who  knows  the  way  to  India — ^a  gift  as  dangerous  as  that  of 
the  Trojan  horse.  Yasco,  whose  wisdom  is  less  conspicuous 
than  his  valor,  accepts  the  pilot,  and  entrusts  the  fleet  to  his 
guidance,  little  suspecting  that  he  has  instructions  to  cause 
them  to  perish  in  the  sea;  or  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of 
some  powerful  enemy. 

In  answer  to  Gkima's  questions,  the  pilot  imparts  much  correct 
information  regarding  India  and  its  people,  as  also  touching 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  along  which  they  were  then  creep- 
ing. Learning  that  at  no  great  distance  to  the  north  there  is 
an  island  called  Quiloa  inhabited  by  Christians,  Yasco,  as  the 
traitor  foresaw,  gives  orders  to  head  for  that  place. 

Through  good  luck  or  divine  favor  they  are  carried  past  by 
strong  winds,  and  the  pilot  informs  them  of  another  island 
still  further  to  the  north,  where  Moslems  and  Christians  dwell 
together  in  unity.  Gama  makes  for  the  place  and  finds  it  to 
be  Mombasa ;  a  place  which  has  recently  acquired  fresh  promi- 
nence in  connection  with  the  East  African  colonization  schemes 
of  the  English  and  Germans. 

Learning  caution  from  experience,  he  dispatches  a  couple  of 
messengers  to  reconnoitre  and  report,  before  venturing  into  the 
harbor.  These  messengers,  who  curiously  enough  belong  to  a 
body  of  condemned  criminals  brought  along  to  be  employed  on 
dangerous  errands  as  enfante  perd/uSy  making  a  favorable 
report,  Gama  prepares  to  cross  the  bar.  As  providence  would 
have  it,  he  fails  to  strike  the  chauDcl,  and  so,  says  the  poet, 
"  escapes  a  second  snare  more  dangerous  than  the  first."  For 
once  within  the  bar,  the  fleet  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Moors,  who  were  plotting  its  destruction.  Discovering  the 
meditated  treachery,  Gama  proceeds  further  to  the  north,  until 
falling  in  with  coasting  vessels  he  is  conducted  to  Melind% 
another  island  nearly  under  the  equator.  Here  he  is  enter- 
tained so  royally  by  the  king,  and  served  so  loyally  by  the 
people,  though  king  and  people  are  alike  Moslems,  that  one 
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suspectB  the  bloody  coUision  at  Mozambique  as  having  been 
brought  about  by  Portuguese  aggression ;  and  the  treacheries 
attempted  there  and  at  Mombasa  of  being  poetic  fictions  intro- 
duced to  vary  the  monotony  of  perils  by  sea. 

The  former  pilot  having  thrown  himself  into  the  sea  and 
escaped  to  land,  Yasco  here  obtains  another,  who  conducts  him 
faithfully  through  storm  and'calm  to  the  port  of  Calicut  (not 
Calcutta)  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  This  was  his  final  goal,  the 
crown  of  his  great  achievement. 

Europe  and  India  were  henceforth  inseparably  linked ;  and 
each  was  astonished  to  find  itself  in  communication  with  the 
other,  though  their  slow-sailing  craft  required  a  year  or  more 
to  complete  the  voyage.  What  would  they  have  thought  had 
some  prophet  foretold  that  in  days  to  come  the  East  and  West 
would  be  linked  together  by  a  submarine  cable,  over  which 
electric  messages  would  course  to  and  fro,  in  less  than  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  I  Perhaps  their  surprise  would  not  have 
been  greater  than  it  really  was ;  for  our  capacity  for  astonish- 
ment has,  like  other  faculties,  its  limits ;  it  can  take  in  but  one 
object  at  a  time ;  and  men  who  believed  that  the  earth  is  flat 
could  not  have  been  more  surprised  had  they  been  told  of  other 
worlds  suspentied  in  the  sky,  than  they  actually  were  at  seeing 
men  who  had  sailed  round  the  earth  and  proved  it  to  be  a 
globe. 

The  glory  of  being  the  first  circumnavigators  fairly  belongs 
to  the  Portuguese.  For  not  only  was  Magellan  a  Portuguese  in 
Spanish  service,  as  Camoens  takes  pains  to  inform  us  ;  but  the 
honor  of  having  led  the  way  should  be  awarded  to  Gama  him- 
self. When  all  the  zones  except  the  frigid  had  been  twice 
crossed  and  a  pathway  found  across  the  Indian  ocean,  but  few 
links  remained  to  complete  the  chain. 

In  Calicut,  Gama  finds  on  the  throne  a  Zamorin,  some  of 
whose  ministers  are  Mohammedans.  The  old  feud  is  not  slow 
to  break  out.  New  perils  and  new  treacheries  beset  the  Euro- 
peans. Gama  is  allured  on  shore  and  detained  as  a  hostage  for 
the  surrender  of  his  fleet.  But  by  dint  of  skill  and  courage  he 
secures  his  liberty,  and,  seizing  some  of  the  natives  by  way  of 
reprisal,  and  to  serve  as  living  proof  of  his  successful  voyage,  he 
weighs  anchor  for  his  distant  home.     On  his  arrival  ^he  is 
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honored  not  merely  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  route  for  com- 
merce but  as  the  founder  of  a  new  empire,  for,  with  the  un- 
scrupulous morals  of  those  times,  discovery  was  always  regarded 
as  the  forerunner  of  conquest. 

This  terminates  the  direct  narration.  The  progress  of  con- 
quest in  India  and  the  extension  of  maritime  adventure  to 
China  and  Japan,  are  related  in  episodes.  To  Japan  the  poet 
gives  but  a  single  stanza,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  Faith,"  St.  Francis  Xavier  having  already  completed  his 
wonderful  mission.  To  China,  though  the  name  occurs  more 
than  once,  he  devotes  no  more  than  two  stanzas. 

''  Here,  see  China,  whose  proud  empire, 

Famed  for  its  ample  lands  and  wealth  untold, 
Elxtends  its  domain  from  the  burning  tropic 
To  the  frigid  zone. 

*'  Behold  its  wall,  a  structure  huge  past  all  belief ; 
Between  two  realms  it  forms  the  bound — 
A  monument  of  princely  power,  pride,  and  wealth." 

This  is  very  well  for  the  extent  of  the  empire  and  its  north- 
em  bulwark ;  but  it  speaks  little  for  the  knowledge  of  a  poet, 
who  is  beheved  to  have  written  these  lines  in  China  itself,  that 
he  should  not  have  known  that  Tartary  was  at  that  time  inde- 
pendent and  at  war  with  the  dynasty  of  Ming.  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  next  quatrain  in  which  he  gives  the  leading  feature 
of  the  state  policy  of  China  ? 

<<  The  king  who  rules  this  people  is  not  bom  a  prince ; 
Nor  does  the  throne  descend  from  sire  to  son ; 
But  they  always  choose  for  sovereign 
A  man  who  is  famed  for  wisdom  and  for  virtue.'* 

Is  this  an  echo  from  the  days  of  Yao  and  Shun,  who  set 
aside  their  own  sons  and  chose  successors  from  among  the 
people  ?  Or  is  it  an  allusion  to  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Ming,  who  certainly  was  not "  born  a  prince."  Or  is  it  an  obscure 
statement  of  the  fact  that  in  theory  the  Emperor  of  China  pos- 
sesses at  all  times  the  power  of  naming  his  successor,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  order  of  consanguinity  ?  It  reads,  however,  as  if  the 
poet  were  describing  China  as  an  elective  monarchy,  such  as 
was  the  empire  of  Germany  or  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  and  it 
must  have  been  so  understood  by  his  earlier  readers.  But  is  it 
conceivable  that  he  could  have  spent  a  week — not  to  say  a  year 
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— in  China  without  learning  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
throne  is  strictly  hereditary,  though  not  in  the  line  of  primo- 
geniture ? 

II.  We  come  now  to  what,  for  want  of  a  better  desig- 
nation, I  have  chosen  to  call  the  poet's  patriotic  episodes. 
Camoens  is  not  a  servile  imitator  and  his  use  of  a  model  is 
always  redeemed  by  striking  evidence  of  originality;  it  is, 
nevertheless,  amusing  to  remark  how  he  not  only  conforms  the 
action  of  his  poem  to  that  of  the  Aeneid,  but  foUows  Virgil  in 
his  deviations  from  the  main  line  of  his  story.  His  longer 
episodes  betray  a  studied  correspondence  with  those  of  the 
earlier  epic. 

As  Aeneas,  at  the  request  of  Dido,  relates  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  Troy,  so  Q-ama  describes  the  wars  of  Portugal  at  the 
desire  of  the  king  of  Melinda.  The  one  begins  Regma  jvbes  ; 
the  other,  Mcmdas  me  O  ReL  One  tells  a  tragic  tale  of  ruin ; 
the  other,  a  history  of  triumph  and  expansion.  The  story  is 
too  long  for  one  sitting,  though  the  whole  of  a  balmy  night  on 
the  waters  of  an  equatorial  sea  is  given  to  it.  It  is  accordingly 
resumed  before  another  audience,  on  the  waters  of  another  sea 
—on  that  occasion  the  minister  of  Malabar  being  auditor,  and 
Paolo,  not  Vasco,  narrator. 

When  Virgil  wishes  to  reveal  the  future  glory  of  his  coun- 
try, he  transports  his  hero  to  the  Elysian  fields  and  makes  him 
hear  it  in  prophecy  from  the  lips  of  his  father  Anchises ;  in 
this,  following  the  lead  of  Homer,  who  makes  Ulysses  penetrate 
the  world  of  shades  in  order  to  learn  from  Laertes  the  secrete 
of  the  future.  Camoens  is  not  more  of  a  plagiarist  than  the 
bard  of  Mantua,  when  he  carries  his  hero  to  an  enchanted  isle, 
where  a  sea  nymph  and  a  goddess,  one  after  the  other,  sing  the 
coming  conquest  of  the  East  Here  again  he  puts  the  pro- 
phetic narrative  into  the  mouth  of  two  instead  of  one,  as  in  the 
ancient  epics — ^the  idea  being  not  merely  that  of  relief  from 
monotony,  but  that  of  expansion  befitting  an  empire,  whose 
marvelous  growth  had  stretched  beyond  the  flight  of  the 
Koman  eagle. 

Besides  these,  there  are  minor  episodes  too  numerous  to 
mention.    At  the  slightest  suggestion,  the  thought  of  the  poet 
wanderer  takes  wing  and  revisits  his  native  hills.     The  fervor 
VOL.  xvn.  87 
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of  his  affection  for  that  terra  amada^  breathing  afi  it  does 
through  every  canto,  imparts  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  whole 
poem. 

The  ^'  patriot  passion,"  like  other  passions,  \b  liable  to  dazzle 
the  eye  and  warp  the  judgment ;  but  if  untinged  with  hatred 
of  other  countries,  it  is  always  amiable,  and  often  the  prolific 
mother  of  glorious  achiev*ement8.  He  who  is  destitute  of  such 
a  sentiment  deserves  the  malediction  of  another  patriotic  poet: 

*•  Living,  to  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And  doubly  dying  to  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  which  he  sprang.'* 

The  want  of  it  in  the  case  of  one  of  England's  most  gifted 
sons  imparts  a  repulsive  element  to  the  finest  productions  of 
his  genius. 

To  the  countrymen  of  Camoens,  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
Lusiad,  I  can  affirm  without  hesitation — \&  found  in  these  patri- 
otic episodes.  They  find  in  them  not  the  details,  but  the  spirit 
of  their  history — ^the  characters  of  their  great  men,  the  triumphs 
of  their  people,  glorified  by  the  touch  of  a  pencil  of  imf  ading 
light.  It  is  said  that  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Colombo, 
the  weary  soldiers  were  wont  to  revive  their  courage  by  sing- 
ing those  stanzas  in  which  Camoens  extols  the  exploits  of  the 
first  Lusitanian  conquerors.  Of  the  martial  poet  may  it  not  be 
said  as  truly  as  of  the  Scottish  chieftain,  that — 

'*  One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn. 
Was  worth  a  thousand  men  ?" 

Bugle  tones  prevail  through  these  portions  of  our  poefs 
work,  but  they  are  interspersed  with  passages  plaintive  and 
tender — ^tales  of  love  and  sorrow.  What,  for  example,  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature,  can  exceed  the  pathos  of  the  story  of 
Inez  de  Castro,  whom  the  prince,  returning  from  a  campaign 
caused  to  be  taken  from  her  tomb  and  seated  on  the  throne  to 
receive  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  in  order  to  fulfill  a  vow 
that  he  would  make  her  his  queen  ?  This  incident,  borrowed 
from  Camoens,  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  most 
touching  poems. 

In  the  opening  of  these  historical  digressions,  the  poet  in- 
vokes the  aid  of  Calliope,  and  of  aU  of  them  it  may  be  affirmed 
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that  the  elevation  and  force  of  his  style  are  not  unworthy  of  the 
mnse  of  epic  poetry. 

in.  The  third  component  of  this  great  poem  is  its  super- 
natural machinery. 

Here  it  is  impossible  to  accord  any  portion  of  that  praise 
which  we  have  freely  bestowed  on  the  poet's  narrative  of  facts. 
He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  adhering  to  the  traditionary  belief 
that  the  employment  of  supernatural  agents  is  essential  to  the 
creation  of  an  epic.  Had  not  Virgil  woven  the  old  mythology 
like  a  silver  thread  into  the  texture  of  his  Aeneid — disguising 
and  embellishing  that  which  would  otherwise  have  been  coarse 
and  repulsive.  And  if  Virgil,  why  not  Camoens  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  That  which  was  silver  to  the  Soman  had  become 
dross  in  the  days  of  the  Portuguese  poet.  The  old  mythology 
was  dead,  and  to  mingle  its  faded  shreds  with  the  fresher  ele- 
ments of  Christian  poesy  was  a  blemish — ^not  a  beauty. 

The  servility  (for  there  is  no  weaker  word  to  express  it)  with 
which  Camoens  has  done  this  is  truly  pitiable ;  and  the  effect 
is  decidedly  comical.  Venus  is  chosen  as  the  patroness  of 
Vasco,  apparently  because  she  had  been  the  tutelary  divinity  of 
Aeneas.  Bacchus,  instead  of  Juno,  plays  the  r61e  of  persecut- 
ing power — his  reason  for  doing  so  being  simply  the  fear  that 
the  Portuguese  might  ecUpse  the  fame  of  his  own  expedition  to 
India. 

Jove,  as  of  old,  summons  the  parliament  of  Olympus,  and 
despatches  Mercury  to  announce  his  decrees.  Neptune,  Tethys, 
Amphitrite,  and  the  Nereids  continue  to  rule  the  waves,  and 
favor  or  obstruct  the  voyage,  as  they  are  gained  over  by  one 
party  or  the  other. 

All  this  nonsense  is  set  forth  in  language  of  exquisite  beauty. 
One  could  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  if  he  could  only  forget  its  glar- 
ing anachronism.  The  theology  of  Christianity  refuses  to 
blend  with  the  mythology  of  paganism ;  and  their  forced  union 
produces  a  turbid  compound  like  the  mixture  of  oil  and  water. 

To  enhance  this  incongruity — ^at  the  epoch  of  this  composi- 
tion— Christian  theology  was  dominant  in  the  policy  of  nations 
far  more  than  it  now  is.  The  struggle  with  Islam  had  been  a 
question  of  life  and  death  for  all  Europe,  but  especially  for  the 
states  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  which  did  not  succeed  in  rid- 
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ding  themBelyes  of  the  incubus  until  after  a  conflict  of  nearly 
eight  centuries.  To  them  every  contact  with  people  of  another 
faith  took  the  form  of  a  crusade.  The  world  was  to  be  con- 
quered for  Christ,  in  a  carnal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  sense. 

This  is  set  forth  as  the  leading  aim  of  Yasco's  voyage.  In 
the  exordium  "  The  glorious  memory  of  kings  who  spread  the 
faith''  stands  conspicuous  as  a  leading  theme;  and  in  some 
form  or  other  it  is  repeated  on  almost  every  page.  With  this 
end  in  view,  the  adventurers  take  the  holy  communion  before 
embarking.  Yet  it  is  a  pagan  deity  to  whom  they  look  for 
protection,  in  the  perils  of  the  sea.  At  Mombasa  G«ma  prays 
for  succor : 

'*  O  g^uardian  divine  take  thought  of  those, 
Who,  failing  thee,  have  none  to  guard  them — 
Vouchsafe  to  show  the  land  we  seek, 
Since  solely  for  thy  service  do  we  sail  abroad.'* 

Now,  to  whom  is  this  prayer  addressed,  and  in  whose  service 
do  they  brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep  ?    The  poet  answers : 

**  The  lovely  Dione  heard  these  touching  woxxls, 
And,  moved  thereby,  she  brought  the  needed  aid." 

Such  passages  are  innumerable ;  and  the  unseemly  jumble  of 
religions  never  fails  to  produce  an  impression  akin  to  burlesque. 

Dante  makes  abundant  use  of  heathen  gods ;  but  he  puts 
them  in  his  Inferno.  Milton  uses  them,  but  he  employs  them 
as  Satan's  retinue.  Tasso,  who  wrote  a  century  later  than 
Oamoens,  makes  no  use  of  pagan  mythology  except  in  the  way 
of  allusion.  With  him,  the  Blessed  Yirgin  and  the  holy  saints 
take  the  place  of  gods  and  goddesses — a  usage  which  even  in 
our  age  could  not  ofiend  the  taste  of  Protestant  or  Catholic. 
How  much  his  poem  would  have  gained  in  the  beauty  of  con- 
sistency had  Oamoens  committed  the  voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  patronage  of  the  mother  of  Christ  with  the  aid  of  the  holy 
angels — the  abortive  opposition  being  led  by  Satan  and  spirits 
of  evil ! 

lY.  Judged  by  the  Lusiad  as  his  opus  nuignumy  the  ques- 
tion rises,  how  does  Camoens  rank  as  a  poet  ?  It  is  a  weakness 
of  all  poets,  and  of  some  who  are  not  poets,  to  think  highly  of 
their  own  genius.  From  this  the  author  of  the  Lusiad  was  not 
exempt.    If,  at  a  feast  of  poets,  he  had  been  called  on  to 
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choo6e  his  place,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would  not  have  had  the 

assurance,  like  Piron,  to  march  out  at  the  head  of  the  company. 

Witness  one  of  his  closing  stanzas,  in  which  he  says  to  the 

king— 

"  In  sttch  high  strains  my  muse  shall  sing  of  thee, 
That  all  the  world  shall  Alexander  see, 
Nor  of  Achilles  need  he  envious  be'*— 

alluding  to  the  saying  of  the  Macedonian,  that  of  all  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  the  one  he  most  envied  was  Achilles,  be- 
cause he  had  a  Homer  to  celebrate  his  victories.  Camoens 
was  no  Homer — ^nor  even  a  Virgil.  Without  the  creative 
genius  of  the  one,  or  the  sustained  dignity  and  faultless  grace 
of  the  other,  he  yet  possesses  high  qualities  which  assure  him 
no  mean  place  among  the  masters  of  epic  song.  Of  course  he 
does  pot  approach  anywhere  near  to  our  Milton,  of  whom  it 
was  happily  said : 

"  The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go. 
To  form  a  third  she  joined  the  other  two." 

He  does  not  even  rise  above  the  author  of  Jerusalem  De- 
livered ;  because,  as  the  Portuguese  assert,  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  precede  Tasso ;  and  to  be  the  first  of  the  modems  to  pro- 
duce a  genuine  epic  poem. 

The  poet  of  the  Crusades  acknowledges  Camoens  as  a  kindred 
spirit;  and  in  terms  that  recall  the  speech  of  Alexander,  he 
praises  the  fortune  of  Gama  in  having  for  his  poet  il  humo 
Jyuiffi. 

'<  And  now  the  muse  of  Luis  de  Camoens 
Extends  her  glorious  flight 
Far  beyond  that  of  your  white-winged  ships.'' 

There  are  poets  whose  fancy  forms  their  speech  and  clothes 
their  thoughts  in  a  robe  of  many  colors.  Their  separate  words 
are  aglitter  with  bright  images — gleaming  like  the  facets  of  a 
diamond,  or  like  a  falling  shower  lit  up  by  sunbeams.  The 
diction  of  Camoens  is  not  of  this  description.  Its  beauties  are, 
however,  of  a  noble  order,  not  unlike  the  massive  grandeur  of 
a  Doric  structure,  which  spurns  the  ornament  of  sculptured 
flowers.  In  force  and  fervor  it  reminds  us  of  a  swollen  river — 
rather  than  a  babbling  brook — a  torrent  of  majestic  eloquence 
by  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  irresistibly  borne  away. 
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In  his  opening  invocation  to  the  Muses  of  the  Tagns,  aUnd- 
ing  to  the  humble  minstrelsy  of  his  early  days,  he  prays : 

"  Give  me  now  a  voice  sublime  and  lofty — 
A  style  both  grand  and  flowing ; 
A  sort  of  sonorous  fury ; 
Not  like  the  rustic  reed,  or  sylvan  flute, 
But  trumpet-toned  to  sing  the  scenes  of  ¥rar.'* 

Such  was  his  ideal ;  and  who  shall  say  that  his  performance 
falls  below  it  ? 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  sustained  elevation  of  his  style  that  most 
strikes  the  attention  of  a  reader.  No  poet,  ancient  or  modem, 
surpasses  him  in  skill  to  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme." 

His  marvelous  faciUty  sometimes  betrays  him  into  negli- 
gence. Faulty  stanzas  are  not  rare;  because,  to  Camoens, 
as  to  all  such  fertile  minds,  the  Icibor  limae  was  irksome. 
A  kindred  fault  into  which  he  often  falls  is  excessive 
diffuseness.  One  grows  weary  of  broad  fields  spread  over 
with  a  thin  covering  of  cloth  of  gold.  Happily  his  gold  is  not 
all  in  the  form  of  superficial  gilding.  Many  of  his  couplets 
and  single  lines  (mostly  at  the  end  of  a  stanza)  possess  the 
weight  and  compactness  of  solid  nuggets ;  or  rather  of  minted 
coin ;  which,  to  this  day,  provide  a  currency  of  proverbs  for 
those  who  use  his  tongue. 

The  eight-lined  stanza — the  Ottava  JRima  of  the  Italians — ^he 
wisely  chose  in  preference  to  any  other  measure,  as  equally 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  his  language  and  the  nature  of  his 
subject.  He  was  not,  however,  the  first  to  import  it  into 
Portugal.  To  an  earlier  poet,  Sa^Miranda,  belongs  that  dis- 
tinction, but  Camoens  has  the  honor  of  connecting  it  insepara- 
bly with  the  glory  of  his  country. 

The  language,  to  the  use  of  which  he  was  born,  was  to  our 
poet  a  precious  inheritance — a  circumstance  which  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  enumeration  of  his  natural  advantages. 
Harsh  in  comparison  with  tlie  dulcet  tones  of  Italy,  or  even 
with  the  more  polished  lingua  ca^teUona,  the  Portuguese  is 
characterized  by  a  certain  wild  energy  superior  to  either ;  while 
it  possesses  in  a  high  degree  that  sonorousness  which  Cicero 
describes  by  ore-rotundoy  and  Dante  by  the  expressive  term 
rimbombo.    Takcj  for  example,  the  following  passage : 
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A  diseiplina  militar  prestante, 
Ncu>  86  apprende,  Senhor,  naphantana, 
Sonhando,  imaginandOj  ou  estudando  ; 
Senao  vendo,  tratando,  epeUjando, 

Does  not  the  alliterative  roll  of  the  last  two  lines  rival  that 
of  the  best  of  onr  Latin  hymns  ? 

In  fact  Camoens  claims,  with  no  little  pride,  that  his  national 
speech  is  "  Latin  in  the  least  corrupt "  of  its  modem  forms. 
Portuguese  is  not,  however,  a  direct  offshoot  of  Latin ;  but 
rather  a  dialect  of  the  Spanish — standing  related  to  the  Oastil- 
ian  of  the  upper  Tagus,  much  as  low  Dutch  does  to  the  German 
of  the  upper  Khine.  The  nations  that  settled  on  the  sea-coast 
near  the  embouchure  of  both  rivers,  distinguished  themselves 
above  their  neighbors  by  the  boldness  of  their  maritime  enter- 
prise. Their  dominions,  at  first  confined  to  a  strip  of  coast, 
expanded  to  the  dimensions  of  empires;  and  their  dialects, 
originally  a  kind  of  patois,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  cultivated 
languages.  Both  nations  imbibed  the  spirit  of  freedom  from 
the  waves  of  the  wide-rolling  deep :  and,  in  the  rough,  strong 
tones  of  both  tongues,  one  hears  the  echo  of  the  sea  resound- 
ing on  their  storm-beaten  shores. 

V.  We  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  take  a  parting  glance  at 
the  fortunes  of  the  man,  who,  as  poet,  soldier,  and  adventurer, 
embodied  in  his  own  person  the  spirit  of  his  people. 

Born  in  1525,  the  young  hidalgo  was  early  introduced  at 
court,  where  scarcely  arrived  at  man's  estate  he  conceived  a 
romantic  passion  for  one  of  the  maids  of  honor,  the  beautiful 
Donna  Catharina.  All  great  poets  have  had  such  passions. 
Petrarch  had  his  Laura,  Dante  his  Beatrice,  Tasso  his  Leonora ; 
and  it  was  in  Catharina  that  Camoens  found  the  woes  and  the 
bliss  of  his  existence.  It  was  to  her  that  he  addressed  many 
of  those  minor  effusions  which,  f  ^r  tenderness  and  elegance, 
are  not  unworthy  to  compare  with  those  of  Laura's  lover. 

Happy  in  having  his  affection  reciprocated,  he  was  less  happy 
in  being  sent  into  exile  on  that  account.  Nor  was  that  his 
only  experience  of  the  hardships  of  banishment.  Exiled  again 
in  later  life  to  the  Colony  of  Macao,  his  eventful  story  con- 
nects itself  with  China  as  well  as  India. 

After  fighting  the  Moors  in  Morocco  and  losing  an  eye  in 
battle,  he  enlisted  for  India,  whether  from  chagrin  or  ambition, 
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it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  This  much  is  certam,  that,  during 
an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  through  perils  by  sea  and  conflicts 
on  land,  he  remained  faithful  to  his  early  flame ;  and  was  in- 
consolable on  hearing  of  her  death.  The  passion  of  Dante  for 
his  beautiful  mistress  was  not  more  pure  or  noble ;  nor,  to  com- 
plete the  parallel,  were  the  wanderings  and  sufferings  of  the 
Florentine  more  pitiable  or  more  painful  than  those  of 
Camoens. 

Betuming  from  India  with  his  completed  epic,  on  which  he 

j  had  been  building  rhymes,  while  others  had  been  amassing 

I  wealth,  he  failed  to  win  at  court  the  favor  he  so  confidently 

expected.  In  extreme  penury,  he  retired  to  a  convent,  where 
his  last  sigh  was  breathed  into  the  ear  of  a  sympathizing  monk, 
and  where  he  owed  the  distinction  of  a  gravestone  to  the 
charity  of  a  stranger. 

Best  thee,  noble  bard,  and  let  it  comfort  thee  in  thy  elysium 

I  of  fame,  that  a  grateful  posterity  has  sought  to  make  amends 

for  the  ingratitude  of  thy  fellows  ! 

The  poem  which,  when  ship-wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cochin- 

i  China,  buflEeting  the  waves,  he  bore  to  land  as  his  only  treas- 

ure, has  survived  the  storms  of  three  centuries ;  and  serves  to 
form  the  speech  and  cultivate  the  heart  of  successive  gener- 
ations on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  sceptre  of  India 
has  long  since  slipped  from  the  hands  of  Portugal;  but  in 
Brazil,  of  which  he  scarcely  deigns  to  speak,  there  is  now 
rising  a  greater  empire ;  and  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  favorite  classic  of  its  growing  millions.* 

W.  A.  P.  Mabtin. 
Pearl  Qrotto,  Peking. 

*  Pelos  Poriuguezes  preferido  a  todos,  says  a  countrTman  of  the  poet 
There  are  two  or  three  translations  of  the  Lusiad  into  English,  but 
j  the  writer  has  not  seen  them;  and  of  Portuguese  editions  he  is  not 

I  acquainted  with  any  but  that  of  Lopes  de  Moura. 
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Article  V.— CHAMBER  MUSIC. 

A  lecture  deliTered  by  Prof.  GhistaTe  J.  Stoeckel  in  Osborne  Hall, 

NoTember,  1890. 

What  is  chamber  mnfiic  ?  Wherein  does  it  differ  from  other 
styles  of  music  ?  What  are  its  characteristic  features  ?  Why 
is  it  named  ^^  chamber  music  ?" 

Questions  like  these  I  have  been  asked  quite  frequently  since 
the  subscription  lists  for  the  Uniyersity-chamber  concerts  have 
been  out.  It  is  my  object  at  this  time  to  answer  them.  In 
doing  so,  I  shall  have  briefly  to  refer  to  the  origin  and  progress 
— ^the  first  beginnings  and  subsequent  developments — of  this 
peculiar  branch  of  musical  literature.  In  connection  there- 
with, other  styles  of  music  must  be  touched  upon,  in  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  the  correct  estimate  of  the  subject  under  di^ 
cussion.  Chamber  music,  more  than  any  other  style  of  music, 
needs  to  be  tmderstood.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be,  and  to  some 
extent  it  is  enjoyed — without  a  proper  understanding.  So  may 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  a  flower  be  relished  without  a 
knowledge  of  anything  that  gives  information  of  its  habits 
during  germination,  growth,  and  blooming ;  of  its  liability  to 
attack  from  disease-breeding  causes ;  of  the  protection  it  needs 
in  order  to  grow  to  perfection.  Yes,  the  ignorant  may  enjoy 
it.  But  the  man  who  knows  aU  this,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  life  of  the  flower  from  its  germinating  birth  until  the  day 
of  its  fading  decay — the  man  of  knowledge,  who  is  equally 
gifted  with  an  artistic  sense  and  an  inherent  ability  of  judg- 
ment and  discrimination — ^he  it  is  for  whom  a  measure  of  enjoy- 
ment is  in  waiting,  of  which  the  ignorant  can  have  no  conception. 
A  fuU  understanding  and  a  correct  estimate  of  our  highest 
musical  forms  and  styles  cannot  be  acquired  at  once.  It  is  not 
expected;  for  even  the  professional  musician  needs  repeated 
attendance  and  hearing  and  study,  in  order  to  understand 
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and  become  familiar  with  the  leading  themes  of  a  compoeition ; 
in  order  to  be  able  to  follow  the  thematic  treatment  intelli- 
gently; in  order  to  derive  the  benefit  of  an  intellectual  en- 
joyment. While  a  first  hearing  of  a  piece  of  mnsic  may 
leave  delightful  sensations,  and  cause  strong  impressions,  a 
repeated  hearing  may  result  in  woeful  disappointment.  This 
is  easily  explained.  At  a  first  representation  an  observer  is 
naturally  attracted  by  the  most  striking  and  salient  points  of  a 
work  of  art.  He  tries  to  grasp  the  general  idea  and  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  main  features  that  are  used  to  represent  it.  The 
vital  and  fundamental  part  of  the  work  claims  aU  his  attention 
keeps  him  captive,  and  disables  him  for  the  somewhat  severer 
task  of  looking  into  the  details.  Many — ^it  is  doubtless  true — 
many  listeners  do  not  even  come  as  far  as  that,  but  simply 
take  in  what  pleases  the  ear  and  tickles  the  senses.  With  such, 
the  enjoyment  can  never  reach  higher  than  to  the  level  of  grati- 
fying an  appetite.  It  never  can  be  an  enjoyment  for  educated 
men.  The  object  of  chamber  music,  symphony,  church  music, 
and  the  truly  dramatic  music  in  opera  and  oratorio,  is  not  to 
furnish  entertainment  pure  and  simple.  In  all  these  styles 
the  listener's  feelings  are  expected  to  be  drawn  into  the  work. 
The  hearer,  in  order  to  get  the  full  enjoyment,  must  become 
a  participant  in  the  performance.  He  must  sing  with  the 
singer  and  play  with  the  player,  although  he  may  never  open 
his  Ups  or  move  his  fingers.  As  already  remarked,  many 
compositions  fail  to  retain  the  hold  they  seem  to  have  obtained 
at  a  first  performance.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  let 
me  add  that  the  listener,  on  hearing  a  piece  a  second  or  third 
time,  is  searching — consciously  or  more  often  unconsciously — 
for  other  beauties  than  those  which  conspicuously  arrested  his 
attention  the  first  time.  To  be  sure  he  takes  in  all  those 
beauties  again  that  so  favorably  impressed  him  the  first  time, 
but  now  he  brings  them  under  the  microscope  of  his  criticism. 
He  looks  for  the  treatment  which  they  have  received  from  the 
author,  the  particular  duty  which  has  been  assigned  to  them 
by  the  composer,  and  he  begins  to  understand  the  success  with 
which  it  has  been  accomplished  or  the  failure  in  which  it 
resulted.  In  a  word,  he  becomes  critical  and  finds  either — 
that  the  most  perfect  harmony  has  been  obtained  between  con- 
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ception  and  execution,  design  and  logical  development,  the 
ideal  and  its  artistic  representation ;  or,  that  in  spite  of  fault- 
less themes,  beautiful  germs,  and  powerful  motives,  the  com- 
position fails  in  adhering  to  these  themes,  in  developing  these 
germs,  in  employing  these  motives.  The  listener — ^instead  of 
discovering  his  author  in  such  logical  work — ^finds  him  unex- 
pectedly and  unaccountably  running  constantly  after  new 
material,  which  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  original 
themes.  This  new  material — ^mixed  and  worked  into  the  orig- 
inal matter  as  appetizing  spices,  or  pasted  on  to  the  elementary 
themes  as  glaring  show-bills — is  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  com- 
poser's versatility,  originality,  and  genius,  although  it  has  no 
organic  connection  vyith,  or  the  remotest  relation  tOj  the  work. 
No  wonder  such  a  composition  loses  its  hold  upon  the  most 
superficial  observer.  Once  heard — all  it  has  to  say  is  said. 
Beauty  is  defined  as  "  multitude  in  unity."  Multitude  there 
is  in  such  a  work,  but — where  is  the  unity  f 

In  support  of  the  suggestions  made,  let  me  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  an  example  from  one  of  our  sister  arts.  I  refer  to 
Baphael's  Madonna  di  San  Sisto.  It  is  not  the  matchless  draw- 
ing, the  faultless  coloring,  the  position,  grouping,  and  expres- 
sion of  the  figures,  which  stamp  the  picture  as  an  imperishable 
work  of  art  and  which  attract  the  visitors  to  its  shrine  at 
Dresden.  No  doubt  these  essential  requisites  of  a  work  of  art 
are  all  there,  but  there  is  also  something  else.  The  multitude 
of  ideal  conceptions,  which  rise  behind  and  above  the  canvas, 
innumerable  like  the  heads  of  angels  with  which  the  picture  is 
adorned,  one  and  all  they  spring  from  the  same  source,  one 
and  all  they  are  the  ofeprings  of  the  artist's  primary  idea.  It 
is  for  the  multitude  in  unity,  that  Baphael's  Madonna  is  to 
the  beholder  of  any  time  ever  fresh  and  ever  new.  So  it  was 
to  our  fathers,  so  it  is  to  us,  so  it  will  be  to  our  descendants ; 
for  a  true  work  of  art  is  immortal. 

As  in  painting,  so  it  is  in  any  one  of  the  branches  of  fine 
art.  The  more  popular  works  that  once  seemed  to  be  in 
almost  universal  demand  are  dead  and  buried  with  no  hope  of 
resurrection,  while  the  truly  artistic  works,  which  have  become 
T^iderstood  and  appreciated  only  after  hard  struggles  and  fights, 
although  neglected  and  depreciated  at  first,  have  conquered 
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and  achieved  a  place  of  honor  in  the  temple  of  art,  where  thej 
will  stand  for  ever  as  witnesses  to  tmth  and  faithful  service. 
Imperishable  will  be  the  works  of  Palestrina,  Glack,  Handel, 
Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann, 
while  the  scribblings  of  their  opponents  have  been  scattered  in 
every  direction  by  the  whirlwinds  of  the  advancing  vangoards 
of  progress — broken  fragments  with  no  centre  of  gravitation — 
hopelessly  lost  in  the  past  1  This  however  is  the  experience, 
not  only  in  music,  bnt  in  all  art.  Nay !  not  only  in  all  art  bnt 
also  in  science  and  religion. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  give  advice  and  some  direction  for  lis- 
tening understandingly  to  chamber  music.  All  mere  descrip- 
tion of  music  lacks  the  vitality  which  a, performance  so  vividly 
represents.  For  this  purpose  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  as- 
sisted on  this  occasion  by  a  quartette  of  stringed  instruments.* 
The  illustrations  which  will  be  given  will  be  taken  from  the 
old  Master  Haydn,  who  invented  the  musical  forms  for  string 
quartette.  As  he  used  the  form  at  his  time,  so  have  his  imme- 
diate successors,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  used  it;  so  it  is  still 
used  by  the  best  masters  of  the  present  day. 

I  hope  this  effort  at  instruction,  exemplified  by  entertaining 
proofs,  will  not  be  subjected  to  a  false  interpretation.  It  is  only 
imdertaken  with  the  view  of  giving  a  more  solid  basis,  and,  if 
possible,  an  unassailable  stand  to  the  already  existing  chamber 
concerts  in  this  University.  This  illustrated  lecture  is  intended 
to  lead  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  chamber  music,  a  branch  of 
musical  literature  which  ranks  with  the  highest  and  best,  and 
which  can  be  expected  to  find  favor  only  with  the  intel- 
ligent, cultured,  and  refined  portion  of  society.  To  establish 
University  chamber  concerts  as  an  institution  at  Yale  was  for 
some  time  past  the  wish  of  every  patron  of  art  within  our  walls. 
The  successful  beginning,  the  experience  gathered  during  the 
last  three  seasons,  and  the  remarkable  attendance  in  the  season 
1889-90,  give  promise  of  stability  and  growth,  in  which  all 
lovers  of  art  within  the  walls  of  Yale  must  and  will  rejoice. 

Now  to  our  theme !  The  oldest  style  of  music  is  Church 
music.   It  has  for  its  object  to  excite  religious  sentiment  in  the 

*  The  Quartette  performers  were :  Mrs.  S.  B.  Schoninger,  1st  Tiolin ; 
Mr.  Albert  Steinert,  2d  violin ;  Mr.  Albert  Mallon,  yiola ;  Mr.  Morris 
Steinert,  cello. 
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worshiper.  In  the  progress  and  development  of  the  hnman 
race,  culture  and  refinement  were  only  sought  when  the  battle 
for  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  was  won.  Although 
church  music  more  than  any  other  had  its  share  in  aiding  and 
advancing  culture  and  refinement,  yet  its  proper  sphere  was 
WITHIN  and  FOB  the  church,  and  is  so  now.  As  long  as  the 
church  dictated  the  rules  for  the  national,  social,  and  home 
life,  beside  those  for  the  religious  life,  church  music  was  the 
only  one  in  existence.  When  other  duties  than  strictly  religious 
ones  claimed  recognition,  such  as  called  for  by  the  home,  social 
and  national  life,  the  manifestations  became  different,  and,  as  re- 
lating to  music,  ceased  to  be  religious  music  only,  and  became 
also  national,  social,  or  music  for  the  home  circle.  Music  then 
was  introduced  into  other  places  than  the  sanctuary.  Concert- 
halls  for  public  performances  were  built.  In  them,  vocal  or 
instrumental  forces,  or  both  united,  could  render  the  larger 
musical  works  before  a  numerous  audience.  Opera  houses  were 
erected  with  appliances  and  suitable  arrangements  for  the  per- 
formance of  dramatic  music.  Thus  the  three  styles  of  Church, 
Concert,  and  Operatic  music  appeared  as  different  types,  each 
with  its  own  inherent  quahties,  which  directed  its  organic  de- 
velopment. All  these  styles  were  for  pubHc  performances  in 
large  and  capacious  halls.  They  were  for  compositions,  which — 
under  solo  or  ensemble-representations — ^must  have  the  capacity 
of  filling  large  rooms  and  meeting  the  expectations  of  a  mul- 
titude. For  the  home,  music  had  to  be  contented  with  a  very 
modest  place.  At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  music  into  the 
different  styles  referred  to,  the  households  of  the  common  peo- 
ple had  no  other  instruments  than  the  Gk)d-given  voice.  How 
the  people  tuned  and  exercised  it  is  amply  recorded  in  the  songs 
of  every  tribe  and  nation,  in  the  literature  known  as  "  people's 
songs,  volks-lied,  folk  songs,  chanson,  canzonnetta."  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  wealthier  classes,  especially  the  nobil- 
ity of  mediaeval  times,  and  the  princes  of  reigning  houses,  in- 
strumental music  was  introduced  into  their  homes.  As  this  re- 
quired some  expense,  it  was  beyond  the  means  of  the  common- 
people,  and  consequently  found  cultivation  with  the  well  to  do 
only.  It  was  not  intended  for  public  performance,  but  only  for 
members  of  the  house  and  invited  guests ;  and  as  it  was  usually 
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given  in  one  of  the  chambers  designed  for  such  purpose,  the 
name  of  chamber  music  was  given  to  the  pieces  then  and  there 
performed.      Chamber  mnsic  is  therefore,  strictly  speaking, 
absolute  mnsic,  viz  :  that  kind  of  mnsic  which  has  no  anxil- 
liary  as  interpreter  of  its  intent  and  meaning.     Words,  poetry, 
oratory,  music,  and  gesticulation  are  all  absent,  and  music  only 
— absolute  and  alone — ^is  the  reigning  factor.     For  this  purpofle, 
capable  musicians  had  to  be  engaged,  who,  as  salaried  members 
of  the  princely  establishment,  furnished  daily  music  for  their 
employer  and  his  guests.      It  will  readily  be  seen  that  mnsic 
composed  for    large  orchestras,   and  intended  for    perform- 
ance in  great  halls,  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  chamber, 
and  vice  versa,  the  chamber  music  must  of  necessity  sound 
ridiculously  thin  in  a  concert  hall.     Cliamber  music  therefore, 
became  a  style  diflEering  entirely  from  church,  concert,  and  opera 
music.     To  a  certain  extent  it  became  the  common  ground 
where  all  the  other  styles  could  meet  in  diminutive  representar 
tion,  yet  it  had  its  own  peculiar  characteristics,  which  marked 
it  as  something  peculiar  to  itself,  even  when  stepping  out  into 
the  strange  fields  of  other  styles.      The  music  of  the  chamber 
was  finer  and  more  transparent  in  its  composition  than  concert 
music  or  any  intended  for  public  performance  ;  it  was  techni- 
cally more  correct  and  did  not  condone  any  blemishes ;  Ught 
and  shade  and  all  the  mechanism  of  articulation  and  rhythm 
were  drawn  more  delicately  than  in  compositions  of  different 
character ;  the  coloring  was  done  with  a  gentle  hand,  the  modes 
of  any  kind  of  expression  kept  away  from  extremes ;  in  a  word 
all  the  material  used  in  the  composition  and  performance  of 
chamber  music  was  intended  for  a  small  room,  a  limited  audi- 
ence, and  few  performers.     Chamber  music — as  has  been  shown 
— ^had  its  birthplace  in  the  home  of  the  wealthy,  and  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  the  cultivated  few.     From  the  moment  that 
musical  art  ceased  to  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
church,  sacred  and  secular  music  appeared,  and  were  treated  as 
distinct  types  on  occasions  of  public  performances.     Instrumen- 
tal music  for  the  home  circle  had  to  seek  the  houses   of  the 
opulent,  where — outside  the  church — science  and  art  found — or 
were  supposed  to  find — staunch  supporters.    Thus  it  came,  that 
chamber  music  had  its  origin  with  the  most  enlightened  and 
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beet  cultured  people.  Education,  inclination,  and  also  the  means 
for  gratification  were  with  them.  Their  abundance  very  natu- 
rally led  them  into  the  artistic  channel  of  chamber  music, 
where — ^untrammelled  by  popular  demands  or  skeptical  criti- 
cism— ^this  branch  of  music  found  its  highest  development  and 
appreciation.  At  first,  chamber  music  had  sometimes  but  a 
single  celebrated  player,  who  had  charge  of  the  music  in  the 
home  circle.  Oftener  two,  four,  and  sometimes  even  a  small 
chestral  band  performed  this  duty.  Thus  the  violinist  Mattel, 
the  teacher  of  Bumey,  the  music  historian,  brought  the  art  of 
violin  playing  into  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  where  it  was 
greatly  admired.  Quantz  introduced  fiute  playing  into  the 
court  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Esterhazy,  the  head  of  a  noble 
Austrian  family,  had  in  his  employ  and  pay  a  complete  or- 
chestral band,  of  which  Joseph  Haydn  became  the  chapel-mas- 
ter. This  gifted  artist,  in  this  somewhat  unique  position,  had 
the  opportunity  of  trying  his  talents  and  skill  in  any  new  forms 
and  novel  combinations  which  his  inventive  genius  might 
suggest.  Musical  science  and  art  owe  to  him  a  debt  as 
to  no  other  artist,  and  indirectly  also  to  Esterhazy,  whose 
friendship  for  Haydn  made  his  experiments  with  orchestral 
combinations  and  new  forms  possible.  Without  the  aid  of 
Esterhazy  the  success  of  Haydn  would  have  been  very  prob- 
lematical. Haydn,  as  the  result  of  his  labors  while  in  the 
employ  of  prince  Esterhazy,  introduced  the  following  forms : 
sonata,  symphony,  and  quartette  for  stringed  instruments.  The 
latter  now  is  demanded  as  the  chief  member  upon  a  program 
for  chamber  music.  It  consists  of  a  quartette  of  stringed 
instruments  of  the  violin  order,  viz :  1st  and  2nd  violin,  viola, 
or  tenor  (as  it  is  more  familiarly  known  to  English  speak- 
ing commimities),  and  violoncello.  Haydn  chose  the  quartette 
as  the  fittest  combination  of  orchestral  instruments,  in  which 
simplicity  of  melody  and  harmony  could  be  rendered  most  accu- 
rately and  in  its  greatest  purity.  Chamber  music  of  such  order 
therefore  demands  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  simple 
grandeur  and  captivating  nwweU.  Compared  with  the  f uU  or- 
chestra it  is  like  the  fine  outlines  of  a  drawing,  compared  with 
the  splendid  colors  of  a  picture.  A  composition  of  the  well- 
defined  clearness  and  transparency  of  the  quartette  for  stringed 
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instruments  has  ever  since  the  time  of  Father  Haydn  attracted 
the  creative  powers  of  the  more  prominent  musicians.  No 
other  branch  of  musical  literature  abounds  so  fully  with  the  very 
best  the  masters  could  produce  as  this  very  chamber  music 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, and  others  have  left  compositions  in  this  form,  which  are 
filled  with  imperishable  beauties,  and  are  of  such  perfection  in 
their  structural  forms  that  the  mere  dilletanti  cannot  but  feel, 
and  the  professional  musician  must  perceive  and  admire  theuL 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  wealth  of  tone  combina- 
tions in  a  string  quartette  can  be  used  as  material  for  psychical 
expression.  Either  the  composer  considers  the  four  instru- 
ments as  members  of  a  union,  which  uses  harmony,  melody, 
rhythm,  coloring,  and  shading,  obtainable  from  such  a  union, 
as  means  for  the  expression  of  an  ideal.  All  the  four  in- 
struments are  in  the  service  of  that  one  idea.  They  are  a 
unit  in  the  attempt  of  their  work,  and  achieve  it  by  spontaneity 
of  action.  As  in  the  operation  of  an  army,  the  result  depends 
more  upon  the  prompt  and  united  movement  of  the  whole 
force,  than  upon  the  courage  and  bravery  of  the  single  soldier, 
so  in  the  quartette ;  a  display  of  extraordinary  skill  by  any  one 
of  the  players  is  altogether  out  of  place.  The  four  in  one,  one 
in  ability,  one  in  conception  of  the  composition,  one  in  sympa- 
thy with  its  ideal,  one  in  the  honest  endeavor  of  performing 
their  assigned  parts  as  necessary  fragments  for  the  perfection 
of  the  whole — such  are  the  imperative  demands  upon  quartette 
players  who  will  undertake  the  rendering  of  this  style  of  com- 
position. Let  me  here  remark,  that  the  MiQler  Brothers,  four 
sons  educated  by  a  competent  father  for  this  particular  kind  of 
music,  have  always  been  considered  unrivalled  masters  as  per- 
formers of  this  style  of  quartette  compositions.  This  manner 
of  composing  quartette  music  aims  at  the  very  best  and  results 
in  the  highest  works  of  art,  when  resorted  to  by  a  master.  It 
is  also  more  difficult  than  the  second  manner,  in  which  the  four 
difiPerent  instruments  are  treated  like  several  excited  peraonB 
who  are  engaged  in  discussions  upon  some  topic  of  psychical 
importance.  For  instance,  take  the  secret  yearnings  of  a  heart 
just  budding  into  man-  or  woman-hood  as  a  theme  for  treat- 
ment.   The  first  violin  likes  to  have  the  leading  word  and 
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expects  to  be  ably  and  faithfully  seconded  by  the  second  violin. 
In  its  argnmentative  efforts  and  expressions  it  is  apt  to  get 
excited,  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  decorum,  to  assert  and  storm 
in  the  manner  of  hasty  and  enthusiastic  youth.  The  violon- 
cello as  the  more  experienced  head  of  the  household  tempers  the 
expressions  and  tries  to  keep  the  flow  of  the  discussion  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety  and  reason  ;  the  viola,  with  its  modest 
And  plaintive  utterances,  becomes  the  mediator ;  its  calm  and 
quiet  demeanor  tits  it  for  the  peacemaker.  It  fills  its  oflSces  by 
harmonizing  the  differences,  by  laying  bahn  upon  the  wounds 
which  an  over-hasty  expression  may  have  made.  Quartette 
music  of  this  order  represents  a  passionate  exchange  of  ideas 
and  sentiments  between  entirely  differently  constituted  factors. 
It  is  only  in  the  last  of  the  four  movements,  of  which  the 
quartette  is  composed,  that  an  agreement  is  arrived  at.  When 
harmony  is  restored,  it  presses  toward  the  closest  union  of  the 
opposing  elements  and  this  gives  to  the  finale  its  proper  and 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  second  manner  of  treatment 
in  the  quartette  is  also  very  favorable  to  expressions  of-  frolic- 
some mirth,  fun,  banter,  and  comical  conceptions,  while  it  can 
be  and  is  used  as  a  vehicle  of  expressions  of  the  deepest  feel- 
ing and  soul-stirring  pathos.  A  tone  picture  of  this  kind,  filled 
with  lively  ideas  or  heartfelt  emotions,  gives  the  composer  a 
chance  for  original  applications  of  counterpoint.  All  the  re- 
sources of  harmony,  melody,  and  rhythm,  he  employs  for  some 
specific  purpose,  which  he  thinks  essential,  in  order  to  make 
the  work  an  exponent  of  the  proper  use  of  truthful  colors  and 
dramatic  force.  This  form  also  demands  the  highest  mastery 
from  the  artist  who  composes  or  performs  it.  Especially  must 
the  performer  be  in  the  closest  sympathy  with  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  and  have  a  clear  insight  into  the  structural 
details  of  the  composition,  or  the  greatest  technical  skill  would 
be  of  no  avail  in  this  style  of  music.  The  m/usician  is  needed 
more  than  the  mere  per/orm^er. 

ELaving  now  given  an  abstract  of  the  demands  made  by 

this  style  of  music  upon  composer  and  performers,  let  me 

call    your    attention  for  a  few  moments,  to  the  musician, 

who  first  introduced  this  kind  of  composition  and  gave  it 
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the  form  which  it  still  retains.  Joseph  Haydn  became  the 
chapel-master  in  the  princely  honse  of  Esterhazy,  A.D. 
1760.  The  family  of  Esterhazy  was  always  famed  for  its 
protection  of  science  and  art.  In  the  family  seat  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dannbe,  below  Vienna,  a  complete  establish- 
ment for  the  performance  of  opera,  church,  concert,  and  cham- 
ber music  had  its  permanent  home,  and  Haydn  was  the 
chapel-master.  He  had  to  direct  everything  in  the  mnsical 
line.  He  had  to  compose  the  music,  drill  the  players,  and 
rehearse  the  orchestral  pieces,  and  in  the  evening  lead  and  direct 
in  the  performances.  Besides  he  had  to  give  instruction  on  the 
piano  and  violin.  It  was  a  position  which  he  liked  very  much. 
His  prince  was  satisfied  with  his  labors ;  he  received  approval 
from  his  audience,  and  as  chief  of  the  orchestra  had  a  rare 
chance  for  observation.  He  could  try  and  experiment  with 
new  orchestral  combinations  and  observe  their  different  effects. 
Then  he  could  employ  knowledge  thus  gained  in  his  composi- 
tions. In  the  rehearsals  he  would  then  critically  watch,  and, 
without  hesitation,  cut  away  what  seemed  superfluous,  or  add 
what  seemed  wanting,  or  employ  other  instruments  better 
adapted  for  a  particular  expression  than  those  primarily  chosen. 
Thus  he  would  alter  and  improve  his  compositions  until  they 
met  his  entire  satisfaction  and  approval.  Away  from  the  noise 
and  turmoil  of  the  larger  cities,  he  came  in  no  contact  with  out- 
side influences,  and — ^as  he  himself  said — ^had  no  other  chance 
than  to  become  original.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
sensitive  nature  made  him  a  musician.  He  made  music  all  his 
life  because  he  could  not  help  it.  He,  of  all  the  great  masters 
of  the  past,  was  ready  to  make  music  at  any  and  all  time  and 
at  any  place.  Bach  belonged  to  the  church,  Gluck  to  the 
opera.  Beethoven  was  lost  in  the  mysteries  of  his  instrumental 
world,  Mozart  in  the  revelations  of  a  loving  heart.  Haydn  made 
music  for  everybody.  As  child  he  played  the  violin  in  the 
street,  at  the  houses,  in  the  church.  As  body  servant  of  Porpora 
he  received  as  pay  instruction  in  composition  from  the  proud 
Italian.  Later  on  he  furnished  music  for  baptisms,  weddings, 
and  public  festivals.  On  one  occasion  the  guild  of  butchers 
ordered  a  menuetto  for  one  of  their  festivities,  and  were  so 
well  pleased  with  the  music  by  Haydn,  that,  beside  the  stipu- 
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lated  pay,  they  presented  him  with  a  fattened  steer,  gaily  decora- 
ted with  ribbons  and  bunting  and  driven  at  the  head  of  their 
procession  to  the  entrance  of  his  lodgings.  When  at  the  Ester - 
hazy's,  his  princely  friend  would  now  ask  for  a  violoncello  solo 
for  himself,  then  a  string  quartette  for  his  guests,  or  a  sym- 
phony for  an  extra  occasion.  And  all  this  music  had  to  be 
not  only  music  in  correct  style  and  faultless  setting,  but  also  of 
pleasant  and  entertaining  effect  upon  his  hearers.  In  similar 
situations  most  musicians  would  have  come  to  ruin,  or  would 
have  turned  into  mere  artisans ;  or,  if  they  had  certain  defi- 
nite ideas  and  aims,  like  Gluck  or  Wagner,  for  instance,  would 
have  run  away.  Haydn  was  saved  by  his  joyful  disposition 
and  truthful  nature.  He  liked  to  make  music  and  to  make  it 
as  good  as  possible.  God  had  endowed  him  with  talent. 
Close  application  rewarded  him  with  success.  Whoever  is 
familiar  with  the  books  from  which  he  learnt  composition, 
must  be  aware  that  without  the  experiences  of  this  somewhat 
vagabond-life  Haydn  would  not  have  succeeded  even  with  the 
aid  from  the  proud  Porpora  and  the  Sonatas  of  Ph.  E.  Bach, 
which  Haydn  praised  as  a  fountain  of  musical  knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  world  of  deeper  ideas,  of  philosophical 
insight  and  critical  analysis,  would  also  have  destroyed  his 
career.  The  people  of  his  beloved  Austrian  fatherland  needed 
a  guardian,  who  could  give  them  innocent  and  healthful  recre- 
ation. Haydn  knew  what  was  good  for  them  and  he  gave  them 
of  his  abundance.  The  world  at  large  also  needed  the  open- 
ing of  new  paths  to  fresh,  young,  and  blooming  natural  life 
and  vigor,  through  which  higher,  deeper,  and  riper  branches 
of  musical  art  could  come  into  recognition  and  estimation. 
Haydn  supplied  this  want.  And  this  made  him  a  typical  com- 
poser, who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  whole  scale  of 
sensations,  sentiments,  and  actions  of  the  soul  under  the  most 
varied  influences.  Grace,  elegance,  tenderness,  meditation ; 
profound  thoughtfulness ;  unrestrained  license  in  rejoicing  and 
frantic  raillery ;  the  paroxysm  of  mysterious  anticipations ;  the 
terrors  of  impending  danger;  one  and  all  he  could  portray 
with  equal  ease  and  command  with  equal  facility.  But  he 
kept  always  within  bounds.  Grace  and  symmetry  always  were 
ruling  factors  with  him.    Even  when  he  touches  stern,  severe 
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necefisity,  it  is  with  the  hand  of  a  loving  father,  who  exhorts 
and  admonishes  the  child  in  order  to  make  it  afraid  of  wrong- 
doing.  And  he  does  it  with  a  smiling  face  so  that,  in  allitB 
anxiety,  the  child  still  hopes  and  tmsts  and  loves.  No  oilier 
ju-tist  knew  as  well  as  he,  how  to  give  to  every  part  of  a  com- 
position the  right  measure.  Nothing  is  too  short  or  too  long. 
Everything  is  in  its  proper  place,  the  simplest  as  well  as  the 
most  complicated*  No  other  artist  has  so  innocently  accepted 
and  laboriously  developed  the  most  insignificant  thought  which 
God  has  sent  him.  No  one  has  nsed  Ids  servants — ^the  orches- 
tral instroments — more  cleanly,  tenderly,  and  appropriately. 
His  orchestration  is  as  clear  as  the  bine  dome  in  the  heavens, 
as  transparent  as  the  ethereal  expanse  beneath.  Even  when 
he  storms  he  allows  some  sonshine  to  qniver  through  the 
clouds,  and  when  the  night  is  falling  he  kindly  gives  us  a 
glimpse  at  the  sunset  which  preceded  it.  No  orchestral 
writer  has  sung  more  tenderly,  and  on  the  other  hand  no  one 
lias  made  more  boisterous  noise  with  the  simplest  means  than 
Haydn.  One  would  be  inclined  for  ever  to  envy  him,  if  one 
did  not  feel  compelled  for  ever  to  love  him  and  to  pay  him 
.grateful  reverence. 

Beyond  the  descriptions  of  the  style  of  chamber  music  and 
the  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  of  the  compositions 
which  it  now  shall  be  our  privilege  to  hear  interpreted  by  the 
Steinert  quartette,  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  go.  A  descrip- 
tion of  every  bar  and  an  analysis  of  every  sentiment  belongs  to 
the  class-room.  The  listener,  guided  by  the  general  features 
of  this  kind  of  music,  and  the  characteristic  fitness  of  the  com- 
posers, as  presented  by  my  remarks,  wiD  kindly  remember  the 
wise  saying  that :  Music  begins  where  speech  ends.  At  any 
rate  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  dictum  which  this  aphorism 
teaches,  and  stop  the  speech  because  music  now  begins.* 

GUSTAVB  J.   StOBCKEL. 

'*The  quartettes  No.  8  in  D,  and  No.  9  in  E  flat  were  then  performed. 
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AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

It  will  doabtleBS  be  interesting  to  many  persons  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading  the  following  letter — never  before  pub- 
lished, but  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Tale  University — ^whicb 
was  written  by  Thomas  JelQferson  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  to- 
Mr.  Sheldon  Clark,  of  Oxford,  Connecticut,  the  founder  of  the 
Clark  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  Id 
Tale  University. 

"  MOITTIGBLLO,   DcC.  5,  '26. 

"iStr; — I  thank  you  for  the  pamphlets  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  send  me ;  but  I  cannot  comply  with  your  request  to  give  my 
opinion  of  them.  Against  this  I  have  been  obliged  to  protest  in 
every  case.  I  should  otherwise,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
been  constantly  employed  in  the  trade  of  a  reviewer  of  books,  for 
which  I  have  neither  taste,  talent  nor  time ;  and  instead  of  read* 
ing  according  to  my  own  choice  my  course  of  reading  would  have 
been  wholly  under  the  direction  of  writers  and  printers  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects.  No  mail  comes  without  bringing  me  more 
than  I  could  review  before  the  arrival  of  the  next. 

''A  2d.  reason  is  that  I  revolt  against  all  metaphysical 
reading,  in  which  class  your  '  New  Pamphlet '  must  at  least  be 
placed.  Some  acquaintance  with  the  operations  of  the  mind  is 
worth  acquiring,  but  any  one  of  the  writers  suffices  for  that — 
Locke,  Eaimes,  Hartley,  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  Tracy,  etc* 
These  dreams  of  the  day,  like  those  of  the  night,  vanish  in  vapour^ 
leaving  not  a  wreck  behind.  The  business  of  life  is  with  matter. 
That  gives  us  tangible  results.  Handling  that,  we  arrive  at  the 
knolege  of  the  axe,  the  plough,  the  steamboat,  and  everything 
useful  in  life.  But,  from  metaphysical  speculations,  I  have  never 
seen  one  useful  result. 

"Tour  2d.  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Essays,'  is  certainly  on  im- 
portant subjects,  moral  or  physical,  according  to  our  individual 
creed.  I  dipped  into  them  in  several  places,  and  found  in  them 
views  both  profound  and  instructive,  and,  but  for  my  1st  reason^ 
above  stated,  I  should  say  more  on  them.  Persuaded  that  he 
who  wrote  them  will  perceive  the  reasonableness  of  my  declining 
this  office,  I  pray  you  to  be  assured  of  my  great  respect. 

"  Th  :  Jeffebson." 
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PbOFSSSOB  RuSSBLL  H.    ChITTBNDBN  THB  FIB8T  PBBSON  IN  THB 

TJnitbd  Statbs  to  bbceivb  Db.  Koch's  Cubativb  Ltmph. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  many  friends  of  Professor  Russell 
H.  Chittenden^  the  Head  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  UniTersity,  to  know  that  the 
first  specimen  of  the  carative  lymph,  discovered  by  Dr.  Koch, 
which  reached  the  United  States,  was  sent  to  him  for  purposes  of 
experiment.  This  is  a  recognition  of  the  value  which  is  attached 
to  his  researches  in  Physiological  Chemistry  by  all  students  of 
that  science  in  Europe.  The  lymph  reached  New  Haven,  De- 
cember 3d,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  was  used  by  Dr. 
John  P.  C.  Foster,  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Chittenden,  in  the 
inoculation  of  Mr.  Edward  Blake,  a  graduate  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  in  the  Class  of  1884,  who  has  been  suffering  for 
the  year  past  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 


CLASSICAL  AND  PHUiOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  YALE 
UNIVERSITY. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  11,  1890. 

Professor  Cook  presented  a  communication  on  the  name  CcBd- 
man^  adducing  various  arguments  to  show  the  plausibility  of  the 
Semitic  derivation. 

Mr.  Abbott  made  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  etymology  of 
osteria  and  similar  words.  Scholars  have  derived  the  Old  French 
hoste,  English  host,  Italian  oste  directly  from  the  Latin  hostU  in 
its  early  meaning  of  peregrinus,  stranger^  on  the  assumption  that 
this  signification  was  retained  in  the  speech  of  the  people,  though 
lost  in  the  literary  dialect.  But  the  Italian  has  two  words,  osU^ 
one  meaning  army  (hostiSy  host,  enemy),  and  the  other  meaning 
landlord  (hospes,  host).  The  changes  of  hospes  are  as  follows : 
Its  oblique  cases  (hospitem,  etc.),  have  an  unaccented  penultimate 
vowel ;  the  Latin  language  had  a  distinct  tendency  to  syncopate 
such  vowels  (as  in  sasdum  for  saeculum,  caldus  for  calidus) ;  this 
tendency  became  a  law  in  French ;  thus  hospitem  became  hasp- 
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tern ;  in  accordance  with  another  law,  with  regard  to  the  drop- 
ping of  one  of  a  group  of  consonants  (as  acheAer  comes  from 
otdcaptare)^  hosptem  became  hostem  and  then  ho8t€y  which  last 
was  borrowed  by  the  Italians  in  the  form  oste  and,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  ending  ma,  became  osteria. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  2d,  1890. 

Mr.  Hnnt  set  forth  the  topography  of  PlatsBa  according  to 
ancient  authorities,  with  remarks  on  the  modem  condition  of  the 
battle-field. 

Mr.  Abbott  spoke  of  some  hybrid  words  in  Latin.  To  the 
Pseudo-CcUo  and  facteon  usually  quoted  from  Cicero,  he  added 
decemsccUmus  and  tocuUio, — all  found  in  Cicero's  letters  to  Atti- 
cus.  ToeiiUio  was  derived  from  roxos  (^tocuUus)^  with  a  com- 
parison of  liber^  {libelliu),  libeUio.  Some  other  Latin  hybrids 
were  mentioned  and  discussed ;  among  others,  paraveredtu 
(English  paifrey,  German  JPferd). 
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CURRENT     LITERATURE. 


Thb  SiBYixiNE  Obaolbs.* — ^Id  a  brief  Introduction,  the  trans- 
lator enumerates  passages  from  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, Lactantius,  and  others,  which  show  the  authority  of  the 
Sibylline  oracles  in  the  early  Christian  church.  He  does  not  think 
it  necessary,  apparently,  to  mention  the  indications  of  official 
standing  with  which  even  the  layman  is  familiar,  viz.  the  majes- 
tic sibyls  of  Michael  Angeio  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  lovely 
sibyls  of  Raphael  in  the  church  of  Sta  Maria  della  Pace,  and 
especially  the  stanza 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia  I 
Solvet  saeclum  in  f avilla, 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

These  oracles  have  not  been  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
reader.  The  only  previous  English  translation  has  been  long  oat 
of  print.  Professor  Terry  now  offers  a  complete  translation  with 
foot-notes  which  are  intended  to  explain  the  historical  allusions^ 
and  to  note  the  passages  to  which  the  church  Fathers  referred. 
Of  late  years,  with  the  lively  interest  in  New  Testament  times,, 
scholars  have  devoted  much  attention  to  apocalyptic  literature  in 
general  and  to  these  pious  frauds  of  Sibylline  oracles,  which  were 
composed  by  Jews  and  early  Christians,  with  the  design  of  impos- 
ing upon  the  heathen  the  belief  that  even  Pagan  authorities  were 
in  harmony  with  Jewish  and  Christian  teaching.  Most  readers^ 
however,  will  find  little  satisfaction  in  the  perusal  of  the  yerses 
of  this  volume.  The  order  of  the  original  "  oracles  "  is  sufficiently 
chaotic,  and  their  meaning  obscure.  The  translator  has  given  no* 
sufficient  aid  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  the  translation  is  in 
general  more  difficult  of  comprehension  than  the  original  Of  the 
two  convenient  editions  of  Friedlieb  (1864),  and  Alexandre  (1869), 
Professor  Terry  seems  in  general  to  have  followed  Friedlieb,  and 
to  have  been  considerably  influenced  by  his  German  translation. 
Even  where  the  latter  added  a  word  or  two  in  order  to  fill  the 

*  The  SibyUine  Oracles.  J^analated  from  ike  Oreek  into  English  Uank  oer«e,  by 
Milton  S.  Tebbt,  Professor  in  Garrett  Biblical  Institate,  [Byanston,  HI.]  New 
York:  Hunt  ft  Eaton,  1890.    pp.  267. 
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metre  of  bis  German  verse,  the  English  translation  in  places 
seems  to  follow  the  German,  and  at  least  once,  the  reyiewer  is 
unable  to  explain  a  slip  in  the  English,  except  as  a  mistranslation 
of  the  German.  The  bonds  of  blank  verse  are  often  inconvenient, 
and  often  the  reader  would  prefer  plain  prose.  No  one  likes  to 
ask  himself  how  to  scan  (in  Mil  tonic  metre) 

**  Then  will  the  angels  of  the  immortal  God 
Come,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  Uriel,*'  (p.  62). 
or 

"  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Joseph,  Daniel, 
Elijah,  Habakkuk,  and  Jonah,  all  ^  (p.  68), 

(where,  by  the  way,  Joseph  is  a  slip  for  Joshua^  and  aU  is  not  in 
the  original),  or 

"  Colophon,  Ephesns,  Nice,  Antioch, 
Tanagra,  Sinope,  Smyrna,  Myrina,*'  (p.  87), 

The  Greek  poet  rolled  out  lists  of  names  suited  to  dactylic 
hexameter,  and  the  translator  tries  to  force  these  names  into 
iambic  pentapodics.  Naturally  enough  not  a  few  names  are 
mispronounced,  as  Urcinus  (for  Wranus)  p.  76,  and  Ther'modon 
(for  Thermo' don)  p.  144.  A  still  more  serious  inconvenience  from 
the  use  of  this  verse,  is  that  many  rhetorical  passages,  which  are  • 
made  emphatic  by  the  verse  in  the  original,  lose  more  of  their 
effect  by  being  chopped  up  and  trammelled  as  they  are  than  they 
would  lose  in  prose.  Regret  that  the  translation  is  not  in  prose, 
however,  is  lessened  by  a  perusal  of  the  confused  prose  transla- 
tion of  the  '^Anonymous  Preface."  Sentence  after  sentence  is 
obscured  or  ruined  by  carelessness.  In  the  first  sentence,  those 
v)ho  are  toise  {rovs  ev  qfpovovvra?)  becomes  those  who  are  hap- 
pily  disposed;  in  the  next,  tfie  oracles  which  are  of  importance 
for  the  reading  and  understanding  of  the  Scriptures^  {xPV<^M^^^ 
,  .  rify  rovrcov  aydyvooair  xal  iniyvooaiv  ixovrai)  becomes 
"to  me,  therefore,  having  read  again  and  thoroughly  studied 
them^ ;  in  the  next,  the  works  of  healing  performed  by  Christy 
(rdov  nap'  ainov  reXeffdetffdov  idaeooy)  becomes  of  the  healing 
of  those  by  him  made  perfect,  A  real  curiosity  in  its  ambiguity 
follows  on  the  next  page :  '^  Sambethe,  being  of  the  race  of  the 
most  blessed  Noah,  wiho  is  said  to  have  prophesied  of  the  affairs 
[achievements]  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  whom  Nicanor  men- 
tions,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander."  Of  course,  the  gender  in 
the  original  made  the  reference  of  each  pronoun  clear.  On  the 
same  page,  Homaic  is  used  for  Latin^  while  it  means  Modern 
Greek;  philippic  is  used  for  a  Philip  d*or^  or  Macedonian  gold 
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piece ;  Kob^t^  is  translated  country  instead  of  viUage^  etc.  On  the 
next  page  stands,  ^  certain  peraons  had  taken  oat  of  Tarioas  cities 
and  places  things  that  were  deemed  necessary  and  useful  to  them- 
selves," instead  of  **  certain  persons  of  various  cities  and  places 
had  excerpted/'  etc.  After  this,  the  reader  is  not  inclined  to  hold 
the  trammels  of  verse  responsible  for  inaccuracies  of  translation. 
As  an  illostration  of  many  passages  where  the  sense  of  the  original 
is  obscured,  take  vs.  31-40  of' the  Proem  : 

*'  Why  do  ye  wander?  Pause,  O  foolish  ones. 
Who  rove  in  darkness,  and  black  night  obscure. 
And  leave  night's  darkness,  and  receive  the  light. 
Lo,  he  is  clear  to  all,  he  cannot  err. 
Gome,  chase  not  gloom  and  darkness  evermore. 
Behold  the  sun's  sweet  light  shines  wondrous  fair. 
EInow  how  to  treasure  wisdom  in  your  hearts. 
There  is  one  God  who  sends  rain,  earthquakes,  winds, 
lightnings  and  famines,  plagues  and  mournful  cares. 
And  snows  and  ice.    But  why  should  I  speak  all? '^ 

Here  the  original  gives;   ''Why  do  ye  wander,  mortals?    Oease, 
foolish  men  from  roving  in  darkness, .  .  .  Come,  do  not  always 
pursue  darkness  and  gloom.   .  . .  Put  wisdom  in  your  breasts  and 
understand  that  there  is  one  God,"  etc. 
What  sense  will  the  reader  gain  (p.  66),  from 

«  Much  will  they  vainly  pray  to  God  most  high. 
But  he  will  turn  his  face  away  from  them. 
[For  seven  ages  a  day  of  penitence 
Gave  he  to  men  by  a  pure  viigin's  hand.]  " 

The  thought  is  simple :  The  Most  High  will  not  hearken  to 
prayers  for  forgiveness  after  the  expiration  of  the  seven  centuries 
which  he  granted  at  the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Virgin  as  a 
time  for  repentance  I 

The  translator  evidently  is  not  familiar  with  Homeric  phrases, 
and  his  funniest  error  is  in  mistaking  6fa  yvvaixcor  for  6id 
yvvaixav  (p.  77),  and  changing  ''  Rhea,  god-like  woman,  came 
to  Dodona  and  bore  Pluto  "  into  ''And  Pluto,  third,  by  wofnen?s 
helping  hand  Did  Rhea,  coming  to  Dodona  bear." 

The  sum  of  such  errors  seriously  impairs  the  worth  of  the  book. 

The  book  before  us  is  unsatisfactory  not  only  because  of  its 
errors,  but  also  because  of  its  deficiencies.  Its  introduction  is 
superficial,  it  has  no  table  of  contents,  and  its  index  does  not  con- 
tain references  to  such  important  topics  as  angels,  idolatry,  eter- 
nal punishment,  Alexander,  Xerxes,  and  Nero.     But  if  the  reader 
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desires  to  acqaaint  himself  with  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  these  inter- 
esting productions  of  the  early  centuries  before  and  after  Christ's 
birth  which  are  full  of  instruction  for  the  history  of  religious 
thought,  this  book  alone  in  the  English  language  furnishes  the 
{rather  turbid)  material. 

Oman's  Histobt  of  Obbbob.* — ^^  A  long-felt  want "  has  been 
a  history  of  Greece,  less  formidable  to  the  ordinary  student  and 
reader  than  the  five  Tolnmes  of  Curtius  and  the  twelve  volumes 
of  Grote,  which  should  tell  in  a  fairly  complete  and  attractive 
way  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Greece.  The  subject  offers 
unlimited  material.  The  situations  are  as  dramatic  and  intensely 
interesting  as  any  novelist  could  invent  The  characters  are 
found  in  a  charming  variety.  The  unexpected  is  happening  con- 
tinually. No  reign  of  monotony  causes  perplexity.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  all  attractions  for  a  novelist,  Hellenic  civilisation  is  the 
basis  of  our  own,  and  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the  Greeks  are 
exceedingly  close  and  strong.  Tet  no  one  since  Goldsmith  has 
written  a  popular  history  of  Greece.  Smith's  history  is  dull  and 
now  somewhat  antiquated ;  Miss  Sheldon  has  made  a  book  which 
furnishes  admirable  material  to  a  good  teacher ;  P.  V.  N.  Myers's 
Ancient  History  is  rather  slight;  Evelyn  Abbott's  attractive 
work  as  yet  comes  down  only  to  500  B.  C. 

The  book  before  us  is  excellent  in  some  ways.  It  opens  with 
an  admirable  chapter  on  the  geography  and  climate  of  Greece. 
The  whole  story  is  pleasingly  told.  But  it  has  some  great  de- 
fects. On  the  same  evening  that  this  book  was  put  into  the 
reviewer's  hands,  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  addressed  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College  on  the  relations  between 
literature  and  life,  and  drew  most  of  his  illustrations  from  the 
Periclean  Age  at  Athens.  But  this  History  of  Greece  does  not 
intimate  that  Greece  had  any  literature  after  Homer  I  Aeschylus 
and  Euripides,  Pindar  and  Simonides,  seem  not  to  be  mentioned. 
Sophocles  is  mentioned  but  only  in  connection  with  his  military 
service,  and  the  index  (at  least)  ascribes  to  him  one  campaign 
for  which  he  is  not  responsible.  Plato  is  mentioned  only  in  con- 
nection with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Thucydides  has  eight  lines — 
as  general,  not  as  historian.  Socrates  has  ten  lines  1  Thus  the 
literary  and  artistic  life  of  Greece  has  no  existence  for  our  author. 

*  A  Bisiory  of  Qrmce  from  the  Earliest  Timea  to  the  Macedonian  Conqueet.  By 
C.  W.  0.  Oman.    BivixigU>n&    London:  1890.    633  pp.    With  maps  and  plans. 
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The  mythology  of  the  people  is  neglected  almost  as  completely, 
and  what  is  said  seems  in  places  to  be  of  doubtfiil  aathority. 
With  regard  to  the  great  festivals  and  games,  the  author  does 
not  appear  to  have  grasped  the  important  truth  that  at  both 
sanctuaries,  at  Olympia  as  well  as  at  Delphi,  the  oracle  was  origi- 
nally the  centre  of  attraction,  while  the  games  were  added  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  worshipers.  At  Olympia,  the  gymnastic 
contests  gradually  became  more  and  more  prominent,  while  at 
Delphi  the  oracle  gained  importance  and  was  never  overshadowed 
by  the  games. 

This  book  is  pleasant  reading.  It  appears  to  have  been  made  up 
from  a  course  of  lectures  which  were  doubtless  entertaining  and 
instructive ;  but  not  all  the  gaps  which  a  lecturer  might  fairly 
leave  have  been  filled  in  putting  the  work  through  the  press. 
The  author  does  not  show  familiarity  with  much  German  work 
which  has  not  been  translated  into  English.  Some  of  his  state- 
ments about  Homeric  life  are  not  accurate,  and  elsewhere  half- 
truths  are  told.  He  has  not  made  a  book  of  reference.  But  if  the 
reader  understands  that  he  must  not  expect  a  full  and  final  state- 
ment on  every  point,  he  may  be  recommended  to  this  history  as  a 
concise  and  well-told  story. 

Thatbb's  "Best  Elizabethan  Plats.* — ^This  Tolume  —  an 
attempt  to  put  specimen  dramas  of  Shakspere's  leading  contem- 
poraries in  a  form  available  for  those  who  can  not  procure  expen- 
sive editions — would  better  have  been  called  **  Five  Good ''  than 
**  the  Best "  plays.  Neither  the  Jew  of  Malta  nor  Philastro  nor 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  nor  The  Alchemist  represents  the  finest 
work  of  its  author,  and  for  Webster  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  The  White  Devil  is  not  superior  both  on  poetical  and  on 
dramatic  grounds  to  The  Duchess  of  Malfi.  So  far  as  Marlowe's 
"  Jew  "  goes,  it  is  far  below  Edward  the  Second  as  a  play,  and 
for  poetry  can  bear  no  comparison  with  Tamburlaine  or  Dr. 
Faustus.  However,  these  plays  are  all  well  worth  attention,  and 
occupy  important  places  in  the  Elizabethan  drama.  The  brief 
foot-notes  are  judiciously  selected,  but  the  editor's  best  service 
lies  in  the  expurgation  of  those  frequent  and  miserable  indelica- 
cies which  ought  to  keep  these  old  plays  from  being  used  by  many 
who  might  otherwise  enjoy  them.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted 

*  The  Best  Elizaheikm  Plays,    Bdited  by  Wii .  R.  Thatib.    Gizm  ft  Oa,  Boston' 
1890. 
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that  the  yalaable  series  of  Elizabethan  dramatists  published 
recently  by  Vizitelley  A  Co.,  each  volume  containing  some  five 
works  of  a  single  author,  and  sold  at  a  surprisingly  low  price, 
should  not  have  omitted  these  excrescences,  the  loss  of  which 
affects  in  no  way  the  unity  or  intelligibility  of  the  plays. 

TOMFEINB  MoLAUaHUN. 

Lux  MuNDi. — ^This  volume  comprises  twelve  Essays  by  eleven 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  Between  1875  and  1885 
these  gentlemen  were  associated  in  the  work  of  university  educa- 
tion at  Oxford.  They  were  naturally  led  to  consider  the  faith  of 
the  church  in  its  relation  to  modem  intellectual  and  social  prob- 
lems, and  discussed  the  subject  in  frequent  meetings.  Thus  they 
found  themselves  in  general  agreement  in  thought  and  sentiment. 
Though  now  separated,  they  have  presented  to  the  public  these 
Essays  in  explanation  of  the  Christian  creed.  They  have  written 
with  the  conviction  that  this  epoch  is  one  of  profound  transforma- 
tion, intellectual  and  social,  involving  great  changes  in  the  out- 
lying departments  of  theology,  where  it  is  linked  with  other  sci- 
ences, and  necessitating  some  general  restatement  of  its  claims 
and  meaning.  But  they  express  the  assurance  that,  if  men  rid 
themselves  of  prejudice  and  misapprehension  for  which  they  re- 
gard the  church  as  partly  responsible,  and  will  look  afresh  at  the 
Christian  faith,  they  will  find  it  as  adequate  as  ever  to  interpret 
life  and  knowledge  and  to  insure  both  intellectual  and  moral 
freedom. 

The  Essays  treat  the  following  subjects  :  Faith,  by  Rev.  H.  S. 
Holland ;  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God,  by  Rev.  Aubrey 
Moore ;  The  Problem  of  Pain,  by  Rev.  J.  R  Illingworth ;  The 
Preparation  in  History  for  Christ,  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Talbot ;  The 
Incarnation  in  Relation  to  Development,  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Illing- 
worth ;  The  Incarnation  as  the  Basis  of  Dogma,  by  Rev.  R.  C. 
Moberly ;  The  Atonement,  by  Rev.  A.  Lyttleton  ;  The  Holy 
Spirit  and  Inspiration,  by  Rev.  C.  Gore ;  The  Church,  by  Rev. 
W.  Lock  ;  Sacraments,  by  Rev.  F.  Paget ;  Christianity  and  Pol- 
itics, by  Rev.  W.  J.  H.  Campion  ;  Christian  Ethics,  by  Rev.  R. 
L.  Ottley. 

The  book  has  attracted  much  attention  and  has  had  a  remark- 
ably extensive  sale  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  called  forth  strong 
expressions  of  grief  from  some  for  its  departure  from  the  Chris- 
tian faith.     Archdeacon  Denison  writes  of  it  as  ^'  the  most  griev- 
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oas  specimen  of  defense  of  truth  of  all  those  I  have  had  to  con- 
tend against,  and  the  most  ruinous  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
its  production,  a  blow  aJ>  intra  without  parallel."  It  has  been 
welcomed  by  Professor  Huxley,  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centuryy  as  a  lon^  step  toward  the  abandonment  of  all  claim  to 
anything  supernatural  in  Christianity.  It  has  been  highly  Gom> 
mended  by  others  as  presenting  the  Christian  faith  in  its  true 
significance  and  showing  its  harmony  with  modem  thought.  The 
Essay  most  criticised  as  a  departure  from  the  faith  is  that  on  The 
Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration,  by  the  editor  of  the  book.  In  re> 
sponse  to  these  criticisms  he  inserted  in  the  fifth  edition  some 
changes  designed,  as  he  said,  to  correct  misapprehensions ;  and 
in  the  tenth  edition  he  has  inserted  a  preface  containing  still 
further  explanations.  In  the  Essays  on  the  Church  and  on  the 
Sacraments  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  and  other 
high  church  views  are  defended.  The  Essay  on  Christian  Ethica 
is  alluded  to  in  the  Preface  of  the  Tolume  as  the  only  one  of  the 
essays  which  has  any  degree  of  formal  completeness.  But  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  contributing  to  modem  thought  much  that 
is  of  value  pertaining  to  the  subject.  The  first  formal  treatise  on 
Christian  Ethics  was  the  work  of  Ambrose  on  Duties.  But  in- 
stead of  presenting  the  distinctively  Christian  ethics  developed 
from  Christ's  law  of  universal  love  and  hie  exemplification  of  the 
love  it  requires,  he  introduced  the  frame-work  of  heathen  ethics, 
as  set  forth  by  the  Greeks,  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  prudence, 
justice,  temperance,  fortitude.  Peter  Lombard  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  enlarged  this  by  adding  various  virtues  and  spiritual 
gifts  derived  from  the  scriptures,  but  in  an  unscientific  and 
heterogeneous  way,  without  the  unity  of  a  system.  The  Essay 
in  Lux  Mundi  presents  the  four  Greek  cardinal  virtues  as  includ- 
ing the  whole  duty  of  man,  substituting  for  prudence  the  more 
comprehensive  word,  wisdom.  It  can  hardly  be  therefore  a 
treatise  on  Christian  ethics  specially  fitted  to  the  demands  of 
modem  thought. 

Some  of  the  Essays  seem  to  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the 
peculiar  results  of  recent  scientific  and  philosophical  thought^  or 
on  recent  practical  questions  as  to  the  neglected  classes  of  society 
or  as  to  political  or  social  reform.  The  Essay  on  Pain  and  that 
on  Christian  Ethics  are  examples.  In  the  book  as  a  whole  there 
does  not  appekr  to  be  any  such  departure  from  the  catholic  faith 
of  the  church  as  justifies  either  the  alarm  of  believers  or  the  juhi- 
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lation  of  nnbelieyers  which  it  has  awakened  ;  nor  a  deyelopment 
of  theology  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  time  which  is  likely  to 
relieve  the  perplexed  and  doubting,  or  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
seeking  a  readjustment  of  the  essential  and  unchanging  truths  of 
Christianity  to  the  recent  advance  of  human  knowledge  and  to 
the  facts  of  modem  civilization.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  in  the 
volume  anything  which  accounts  for  the  sensation  which  it  has 
caused  or  for  the  remarkable  circulation  which  it  has  attained. 

Samuel  Habbis. 

Db.  Schapf's  Nicknk  and  Post-Nickne  Fathkbs.*  —  The 
.first  series  of  the  works  bearing  this  title  is  now  published. 
When  the  series  began,  we  recommended  it  to  the  readers  of  the 
Kbw  Enolani>eb  as  a  highly  interesting  and  useful  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  church  history.  It  contains  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  writings  of  the  great  teacher  of  the  West,  Augustine, 
and  the  great  divine  of  the  Eastern  church,  Chrysostom.  Five 
solid  volumes  of  Chrysostom  complete  the  series.  The  first  of 
these  is  introduced  by  the  learned  Prolegomena  of  Dr.  Schaff  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  John  of  the  "  Golden  Month."  Then 
follow  homilies,  mostly  edited  by  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens.  The 
second  volume,  edited  by  Prof.  Riddle,  contains  the  homilies  on 
St.  Matthew.  The  translations  of  the  third  volume,  which  in- 
cludes the  homilies  on  the  Acts,  are  revised  by  Prof.  G.  B. 
Stevens.  The  fourth  volume  contains  an  essay  by  Prof.  Broadus. 
It  includes  the  comments  of  Chrysostom  on  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  and  Thessalonians,  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon.  The  editors  are  Dr.  G.  Alexander,  Dr.  Broadus,  and 
Dr.  Schafi  himself.  The  fifth  volume,  revised  and  annotated  by 
Dr.  Chambers,  comprises  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  In 
the  sixth  volume,  we  have  the  Gospel  of  John,  edited  by  Dr. 
Schaff,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  edited  by  Dr.  Gardiner. 
In  each  of  the  several  volumes  of  the  series  there  is  a  good  in- 
dex. As  we  have  neglected  to  review  the  volumes  severally  at 
the  time  of  their  appearance,  we  take  this  occasion  once  more  to 
call  the  attention  of  ministers  and  students  of  theology  to  the 
merits  of  the  collection,  and  to  indicate  our  full  appreciation  of 
the  industry  and  scholarship  which  have  been  expended  in  the 

*  A  Sdeei  lAbrary  of  (he  Iftcene  and  Post-Nteene  FcUhers  of  the  Christian 
Ohmxh.  Edited  hj  Phujp  Sohaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York :  The  Christian 
Literature  Ca    1 889-90. 
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iDtroductions,  and  in  the  notes  which  are  scattered  oyer  its 
Yolaminoas  pages.  Not  to  speak  here  of  the  preceding  series  of 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  in  this  last  group  of  volumes  the  inquisitive 
reader  is  furnished  with  the  means  of  acquainting  himself  fully 
with  two  of  the  most  renowned  and  influential  writers  of  Christian 
antiquity.  Dr.  SchaflPs  untiring  labors  in  his  chosen  department 
of  study  receive,  as  they  deserve,  a  generous  recognition  in  the 
republic  of  scholars. 

OBORaE  P.  FiSHKB. 

The  Nbw  Series  of  Nioenb  and  Post-Nicenb  Fathers: 
EusEBius.* — ^The  patronage  which  has  been  extended  to  the  pre- 
vious publications  of  the  Christian  Literature  Company,  have 
emboldened  them  to  issue  a  new  series  of  the  Fathers  posterior 
to  the  Nicene  Council.  In  this  new  series,  Dr.  Schaff  will  be 
assisted  editorially  by  Dr.  Henry  Mace,  of  King's  College,  Lon- 
don. Among  the  authors  to  be  included  are  Athanasius,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Jerome,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  other  lights 
of  the  ancient  Church.  The  first  volume  of  the  series  has  already 
appeared.  It  embraces  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius,  and  his 
Lite  of  Constantine.  The  history  has  been  newly  translated  into 
English,  and  furnished  with  an  elaborate  biographical  and  literary 
introduction,  and  copious  notes,  by  Professor  Arthur  C.  McGifiert 
of  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  performed  his  task  in  a 
highly  creditable  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  notes  handle  a 
great  variety  of  interesting  topics  relating  to  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  Christian  history.  The  Life  of  Constantine  has  been 
edited,  with  a  preliminary  biography  of  the  first  of  the  Christian 
emperors,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson.  Together  these  two  writings 
of  the  Father  of  Church  History  constitute  a  volume  which  can- 
not fail  to  prove  highly  useful  to  students  in  this  department  of 

study. 

Georob  p.  Fisher. 

A  New  Edition  of  H.  B.  SicrrH's  TaEOLOOT.f — ^The  fame 
and  characteristics  of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith  as  a  theologian  are  so 
well  known,  and  his  '^  Christian  Theology,"  as  edited  and  pub- 
lished after  the  author's  death  by  Professor  Karr,  has  been  so 

*  A  Sdeci  Eistory  of  Nicene  and  Posi-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  ChriiUan  Chttnk. 
SeooDd  Series.     Vol  I.  Eusebius.    New  York:  Christian  Literature  Co.     1890. 

\  System  of  Christian  Theology.  By  Hknrt  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  I1L.D.  FoortlL 
Edition,  Revised.    A.  0.  Armstrong  ft  Son,  New  York.     Pp.641.    $2.00. 
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long  before  the  public,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  fresh 
attention  to  the  work  as  one  of  the  most  important  American 
contributions  to  doctrinal  theology  and  to  mention  the  new  fea- 
tures of  the  present  edition.  The  most  important  addition  is  that 
of  a  full  index  of  the  Scriptural  passages  which  are  quoted  as 
proof-texts  or  otherwise  considered  in  the  course  of  the  argument. 
Typographical  errors  have  been  carefully  corrected,  the  foot-notes 
have  been  revised  and  a  brief  introduction  by  President  T.  S. 
Hastings  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  has  been  prefixed.  The 
price  has  also  been  reduced  to  two  dollars. 

Intbbnational  Education  Sebiks.* — The  two  volumes,  whose 
full  titles  are  given  below,  are  both  written  by  men  who  have  had 
large  experience  in  the  subjects  of  which  they  attempt  to  treat. 
One  deals  in  suggestions  of  a  practical  sort  designed  to  smooth 
the  work  of  the  teacher  with  the  pupil,  and  to  make  it  more  effec- 
tive, not  only  upon  education  (in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the 
word)  but  also  upon  the  development  of  character.  The  other 
describes  the  history  of  school  supervision,  and  lays  down  maxims 
adapted  to  make  the  superintendent  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  of  a  city,  a  county,  or  a  single  building. 

From  the  very  nature  of  their  themes,  these  volumes  are  of  a 
narrower  and  more  technical  interest  and  value  than  are  most  of 
the  preceding  numbers  of  the  series.  They  appear,  however,  to 
be  characterized  by  discretion  and  wisdom.  They  will,  there- 
fore, be  found  of  service  to  the  particular  classes  to  which  they 
are  addressed. 

Two  Books  on  EvoLuriON.t — The  first  of  these  volumes  (for 
their  full  titles,  see  below)  is  the  product  of  a  immber  of  authors ; 
its  different  parts  have,  therefore,  that  unequal  value  which  almost 
inevitably  follows  from  such  various  authorship.  The  topics  of 
these  lectures,  besides  biographical  sketches  of  Spencer  and  Dar- 
win, comprise  the  application  of  the  theory  of  evolution  to  all 

*  Fraeiicai  ffinta  for  the  Teachers  of  PMic  Schools^  by  Geobge  Howland;  and 
School  Supervinon,  by  J.  L.  Pioard.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  ft  Ck>.,  1889 
and  1890. 

f  EvoluiiorL  PopuUur  Ledwes  and  Discussions  before  the  Brooklyn  E(hieal  Asso* 
dation,  Boftton:  James  H.  West,  1889.  Ths  IhohOion  of  Man  and  OhristianOy, 
by  Rev.  Howabd  Maoqxtxart.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  1890. 
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the  branchee  of  bnman  research, — from  ^*  Solar  and  Planetary 
Eyolution"  to  "Eyolution  as  Belated  toUeligions  Thought.** 

The  lectare  whioh  is  perhaps  calculated  to  evoke  the  strongest 
dissent  is  entitled  the  "  Philosophy  of  Evolution,"  by  Mr.  Starr 
H.  Nichols.  In  this  lecture  we  are  given  to  understand  that, 
until  the  evolutionary  philosophy  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Spencer 
dawned  on  speculative  thought,  there  was  very  little  evolution  in 
real  philosophy.  The  distinctive  character  which  the  philosophy 
of  evolution  assumes  is  unmistakable.  It  is  materialismy  which 
Mr.  Nichols  frankly  avows. 

The  purpose  of  Rev.  Howard  Macqueary  is  no  less  than  a 
**  reconstruction  of  Christian  tlieology*^  according  to  the  tenets  of 
modern  scientific  evolution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
readers,  even  among  those  who  aim  to  hold  only  the  essentials  of 
Christian  belief — and  that,  with  a  much  wider  than  the  customary 
** liberality*' — will  find  themselves  startled  by  so  radical  "recon- 
struction." They  will  perhaps  not  strongly  dissent  from  the 
author's  conclusions  as  to  a  quite  unbiblical  antiquity  of  man,  and 
as  to  the  true  descriptive  history  of  his  origin.  But  when  they  find 
the  author  denying  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  resolv- 
ing the  New  Testament  miracles  into  instances  of  "  mind-cure"  and 
"faith-cure,"  or  of  untrustworthy  tradition  arising  in  over-credu- 
lous witnesses,  and  rejecting  the  narratives  of  the  miraculous 
conception  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  they  will  readily  understand 
and  sympathize  with  the  following  language :  "During  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  book  I  have  been  asked  more  than  once,  how  could 
I  hold  such  views  consistently  with  my  ordination  vows?" 

The  temper  of  the  author  is  excellent,  and  his  sincerity  not  to 
be  doubted.  The  reading  which  his  book  evinces  is  somewhat 
wide ;  but  it  by  no  means  always  includes  the  most  recent  and 
trustworthy  authorities.  It  seems  to  us,  also,  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  certain  students  of  physical  science  are  rather  too  defer- 
entially treated  with  respect  to  their  supposed  bearing  on  ques- 
tions which  lie  in  other  and  higher  spheres  of  inquiry. 

Philosophy  of  Religion.* — A  recent  writer  in  the  New  York 
CritiCy  after  despatching  an  important  work  by  one  of  the  fore- 
most scholars  of  this  country  in  about  a  dozen  contemptuous  lines, 
utters  the  following  remarkable  dictum  concerning  the  philosophy 

*  Studies  in  SegePs  PhUodophy  of  Bdigion^  with  a  Chapter  on  Christian  Uni^ 
in  America,  bj  J.  MACBBmB  Sterbett,  D.D.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co. 
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of  Hegel :  "  It  has  had  no  profound  inflaence  on  the  general  course 
of  philosophic  thought,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  any."  Evidently 
Dr.  Sterrett  does  not  agree  with  the  dashing,  self-confident  judg- 
ment of  the  newspaper  reviewer.  Indeed  his  own  book  is,  all  of 
it,  placed  in  evidence  to  the  contrary.  And  so  are  the  thought 
and  writings  of  the  many  others  to  whom  he  refers ;  and  who, 
although  they  object  to  being  called  Hegdiana^  in  either  the 
popular  or  the  exact  scientific  sense  of  the  name,  recognize  "  He- 
gel's as  the  latest  great  epoch-making  contribution  to  the  philo- 
sophic interpretation  of  the  world  and  comprehension  of  human- 
ity's experience"  (p.  7). 

Dr.  Sterrett's  book  contains  eight  chapters.  Of  these  the  first 
three  are  introductory ;  they  discuss  Hegelianism  and  its  different 
schools,  the  growth  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  Hegel's 
conception  of  religion.  The  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  religion,  its  classes,  the  compar- 
ative method  of  its  study,  and  Christianity  as  the  ^^  absolute 
religion." 

The  author  has  two  principal  aims,  which  he  follows  almost 
pari  pasBUy  as  it  were.  Of  these,  one  is  the  interpretation  of 
Hegel's  views  on  this  great  subject  (the  philosophy  of  religion)  so 
as  to  render  them  intelligible  to  English  readers.  But  he  assures 
us  that  the  book  is  no  *'mere  expository  paraphrase  of  Hegel." 
His  other  aim  is,  therefore,  to  exercise  his  own  freedom  of  thought 
in  '^  new  inferences  and  applications  suggested  by  the  text."  A 
•ingle  aim  binds  together  these  two ;  and  this  we  may  state  in 
the  author's  own  glowing  language : — ^^  to  discover  the  concrete 
Infinite  immanent  in,  vitalizing  and  educating  man  throughout 
his  history ;  to  maintain  the  essential  kinship  of  man  with  God ; 
to  insist  upon  religion  being  the  mutual  reconciliation  and  com- 
munion of  God  and  man,  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  binds  it 
with  chains  of  gold  to  the  head  and  heart  as  well  as  to  the  feet  of 
God." 

In  our  judgment  the  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  chapter 
of  the  book  is  that  entitled — "  Theology,  Anthropology,  and  Pan- 
theism." In  this  chapter  Dr.  Sterrett  takes  the  entirely  justifia- 
ble position  that  no  thinker  is  to  be  called  a  ''  pantheist "  who 
maintains  that  God  is  self-conscious,  personal.  Absolute  Being, — 
Subject  and  Spirit  and  not  merely  Substance ;  and  who  also  main- 
tains the  real  and  morally  free  personality,  and  not  mere  individ- 
uality of  man.    If  this  be  pantheism,  then,  says  the  author: 
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^*  Nearly  every  great  saint  of  the  intellect  and  heart  in  the  church 
can  thus  be  accused  of  pantheism."  The  view  which  identifies 
God  with  Absolute  Substance  without  affirming,  or  while,  at  the 
same  time,  denying  his  Personality,  is  ^^  atheistic  pantheism." 
And  the  view  of  God  which  snpralapsarian  Calvinism  takes  is 
^'  unethical  pantheism." 

While  approving  Dr.  Sterrett's  views  as  to  what  is  and  what  is 
not  "  obnoxious  pantheism,"  we  cannot  share  fully  in  his  confi- 
dence that  Hegel  is  throughout  a  consistent  Theist.  We  are 
aware  of  the  many  apparently  clear  declarations,  in  the  writings 
of  the  German  thinker,  which  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  this 
confidence.  But,  then,  we  find  so  many  other  declarations  about 
the  ultimate  meaning  and  implications  of  which  we  are  not  surtt. 
In  our  judgment,  it  still  remains  an  open  question  what  was 
Hegel's  last  word,  as  understood  in  its  most  esoteric  meaning,  on 
this  all-important  subject.  But  to  cry  "  pantheism"  at  those  who 
understand  and  approve  of  Hegel's  views  on  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  as  Dr.  Sterrett  and  many  others  understand  and  approve 
them,  may  well  provoke  the  retort  of  Carlyle:  ''No!  I  am  not 
a  />an-theist,  nor  a  />o^thei8t  either." 

The  style  of  this  book  is  bold,  warm,  flaent.  Its  author  puts 
his  heart  as  well  as  his  mind  into  his  noble  theme.  The  result  is 
a  work  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention  from  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  bringing  the  profoundest  things  of  reason  into  union 
with  the  demands  of  essential  religious  faith  and  religious  life. 

Pbofbssob  Stevbns'  ExposrrioN  of  thb  Epistlb  to  ths 
Galatians.* — ^There  is  a  significant  difference  between  the  older 
and  the  newer  Biblical  commentaries.  Formerly,  the  Bible  being 
regarded  as  a  single  whole,  with  the  one  distinction  of  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  the  interest  of  the  commentator  centered  and 
ended  in  finding  and  setting  forth  the  correct  interpretation  of 
each  verse.  The  circumstances  in  which  and  for  which  each  book 
was  specially  written,  the  main  purpose  and  end  of  the  author^ 
and  his  general  course  of  thought  were  consulted,  if  at  all, 
chiefly  as  aids  in  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of  each  par- 
ticular sentence.     Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  details  are  studied 

*  A  Short  Exposition  of  the  EpitUe  to  iJie  OalatianSy  designed  as  a  Hat-book  for 
doss-room  use  and  for  private  study.  By  George  B.  Stbtens,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  Yale  University. 
Hartford,  Conn. :  The  Student  Publishing  Co.    Pp.  240.    $1.26  net. 
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largely  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  circamstances  which 
called  the  book  forth  and  of  which  it  is  a  witness,  its  central  aim, 
the  coarse  of  its  argument,  and  the  mind  of  its  author.  Biblical 
history  and  Biblical  theology  are  constantly  in  the  mind  of  the 
modem  exegete  as  he  studies  details ;  and  he  asks  not  merely  for  the 
sense  of  the  words,  but  for  the  bearing  of  the  fact  recorded  or 
the  idea  expressed,  its  significance  for  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
author  and  of  his  time.  The  Biblical  books  are  the  records  of  a 
history,  and  the  history  is  the  end  of  the  critical  study  of  details, 
and  also,  so  far  as  it  is  ascertained,  it  is  the  light  in  which  details 
are  to  be  viewed. 

This  indicates  the  standpoint  of  Dr.  Stevens*  ^^  Short  Bxposi- 
tion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.**  ^^  The  author  has  aimed 
....  to  supply  to  the  student  the  means  of  clearly  tracing 
Paul's  course  of  thought  in  the  Epistle  ....  He  has  sought 
to  present  the  essential  results  of  critical  study,  without  intro- 
ducing into  the  exposition  so  many  of  the  details  of  the  crit- 
ical process  as  to  embarrass  the  mind  and  withdraw  attention 
from  the  ideas  themselves."  **The  object  ....  has  been  to 
famish  the  student  of  the  Bible, — whether  a  professional  student 
of  theology  or  not, — with  an  introduction  to  the  religious  and 
theological  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul."  "  The  author's  effort 
has  been  to  trace  the  movement  of  the  argument  in  this  Epistle 
throughout  in  the  light  of  those  conditions  which  furnished  the 
immediate  occasion  of  its  composition  and  did  so  much  to  deter- 
mine its  peculiarities  "  (Preface).  One  who  studies  the  Epistle 
with  the  help  of  this  hand-book,  following  the  method  of  study 
suggested  in  the  Preface  and  Appendix,  will  be  lead  not  only  to 
the  meaning  of  the  individual  words  and  sentences  in  their  order^ 
but  also  to  an  appreciation  of  the  important  contributions  of  the 
Epistle  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  characteristic  conceptions  of  the  Apostle 
Paul. 

The  exposition  is  meant  for  the  use  of  students  either  of  the 
original  or  of  the  English  version.  Its  comparative  brevity 
(240  pages)  is  a  peculiar  advantage  to  the  student.  It  will  be 
found  that  all  important  critical  questions  receive  due  considera- 
tion, while  the  end  is  not  lost  in  the  windings  of  the  way.  Clear- 
ness of  comprehension  is  also  served  by  an  ''  analysis  and  para- 
phrase "  of  each  chapter,  in  which  the  central  thought  of  each 
section  and  the  course  of  the  argument  are  set  forth  in  a  free 
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rendering,  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  interpretation,  presenting 
concisely  the  results  more  fnlly  explained  and  justified  in  the  ex- 
position.  The  great  usefulness  of  this  feature  of  the  hook  can- 
not he  questioned. 

It  answers  to  the  aim  of  the  hook  that  especially  full  treatment 
is  given  to  passages  important  in  their  hearing  upon  the  Apostle's 
theological  conceptions.  Compare  the  notes  on  justification 
(2:15),  on  ihe  relation  of  law  and  gospel  (2:21),  on  faith  (3:6),  on 
redemption  (3:13),  on  Paul's  view  and  use  of  scripture  (3:16, 4:25). 

The  following  remarks  on  justification  will  indicate  the  writer's 
standpoint  and  mode  of  treatment. 

"  The  interpretation  which  gives  full  weight  to  the  legal  or 
juridical  form  of  Paul's  teaching  concerning  justification,  is  the 
correct  one.  It  is  possihle,  however,  to  lay  an  undue  stress  upon 
the  formal  element  of  Paul's  doctrine,  the  Jewish  moulds  into 
which  it  was  run,  and  not  enough  upon  its  suhstance,  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  trnths  which  are  the  content  of  its  outer  form  .... 
It  is  desirahle  to  expound  the  moral  and  spiritual  truths  and  ex- 
periences which  form  the  content  or  ethical  counterpart  of  Paul's 
legal  system,  hut  exegesis  is,  first  of  all,  a  study  of  form,  and 
must  not,  for  any  supposed  or  real  theological  interest,  eliminate 
or  disregard  the  peculiarities  of  the  writer's  modes  of  thought 
and  expression,  however  suhordinate  it  may  suppose  them  to  he 
to  the  spiritual  facts  involved  ....  The  figurative  language, 
the  analogies  which  the  Apostle  draws  from  the  law  or  the  current 
thought  of  his  time,  are  of  first  importance  for  exegesis,  while  for 
theology  they  yield  to  the  deeper  truths  of  spiritual  life  and  ex- 
perience which  they  serve  to  illustrate  or  convey  "  (pp.  87,  88). 
This  indicates  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  conceptions  of  Paul 
which  is,  in  our  judgment,  historically  correct;  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  many  of  the  ^Hhings  hard  to  he  understood"  in  his 
epistles  undergo  a  genuine  illumination  when  scrutinized  from  this 
point  of  view. 

Sanfobd's  Cyclopedia  of  Rbugious  Knowlkdgb.* — ^The 
ideal  library  would  be  a  complete  cyclopedia  in  which  one  might 
find  the  requisite  information  upon  any  subject  which  he  might 

*A  Concise  Cyclopedia  of  BeHgioua  Knowledge.  Biblical,  Biographical,  Theo- 
logiical,  Historioal,  and  Practical.  Edited  by  Rev.  Elias  B.  Samfobd,  M.A. 
Oharles  L.  Webster  ft  Co.,  New  York,  1890.  Pp.  986.  Price,  $3.60  to  |6.00. 
Sold  only  by  subscriptioD. 
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wish  to  iDvestigatt.  Therefore  works  of  a  cyclopedic  character 
in  different  fields  of  knowledge,  must  always  be  a  staple  in  every 
well  chosen  library.  The  work  before  us  aims  to  supply  the  most 
essential  information  regarding  the  whole  range  of  religious  and 
theological  subjects.  The  work  is  in  the  main  a  compilation,  but 
'  it  is  compiled  from  the  best  sources  and  this  fact  may  be  regarded 
as  a  merit.  The  great  Cyclopedias  and  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Religion  have  been  freely  laid  under  contribution  (with 
full  acknowledgment)  in  order  to  enrich  the  pages  of  this  work. 
As  it  is  designed  for  popular  use,  the  long  and  techincal  Articles 
in  the  Britannicay  the  Schaff-Herzog^  or  in  other  works,  have  been 
condensed  and  only  the  essential  matter  extracted. 

For  the  professional  student  this  volume  would  often  be  inade- 
quate ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  even  he  would  find  himself  turning 
to  it  quite  as  often  as  to  his  MeClintock  and  Strong ^  or  Kitto, 
But  for  the  great  majority  of  students  of  religion  and  the  Bible 
it  will  supply  a  want  to  the  satisfaction  of  which  even  these 
large  and  expensive  works  would  not  be  so  well  adapted.  This 
book  is  more  valuable  and  useful  than  a  mere  Bible  Dictionary, 
because,  in  addition  to  treating  Biblical  subjects,  it  treats  the 
leading  topics  of  Church  History,  I'heology,  and  the  like. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  work  has  been  written  espe- 
cially for  its  pages.  We  notice,  for  example,  Articles  on  Baptist 
subjects  by  Rev.  Dr.  Arraitage ;  on  Methodist  topics  by  Bishop 
Vincent ;  that  on  Unitarian  ism  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale.  Professor 
Rice  of  Wesley  an  University  writes  on  Evolution ;  Dr.  Selah 
Merrill  on  Palestinian  Archeology  ;  Dr.  E.  E.  Strong  on  Missions ; 
Professor  Stevens  of  Yale  on  Inspiration. 

This  enumeration  gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  range 
and  richness  of  the  contents  of  this  volume.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  useful  books,  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence upon  religious  subjects,  which  has  appc^ared  for  many  years. 
The  work  is  very  clearly  printed,  though  necessarily  in  rather 
small  type,  on  good  paper,  and  is  sold  by  subscription  at  prices 
ranging  from  $3.50  upwards. 

Anthems,  Responses,  and  Hymns  fob  Men's  Voices.* — This 
issue  of  sacred  music  consints  of  s^ven  anthems,  twelve introits or 
calls  to  worship,  thirteen  responses,  and  eight  hymns.     Except- 

^AnOiemM^  Heaponses^  and  Hymns  for  Mm^s  Voices.  By  Benjamin  C.  BLODaicTT. 
76  oentB.    Arthur  P.  Schmidt  k  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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iDg  the  hymns  and  one  or  two  other  pieces,  the  texts  are  scrip- 
tural. The  hymns  offer  musical  settings  for  a  few  of  our  most 
precious  sacred  lyrics.  The  compositions,  as  a  whole,  range 
through  various  grades  of  difficulty ;  some  of  them  are  within  the 
capacity  of  the  untrained  singer,  and  some  of  them  require  a  more 
advanced  discipline,  though  none  demand  professional  skill.  As 
the  title  indicates,  the  selections  from  the  author's  works,  here 
given  in  pamphlet  form,  are  exclusively  for  men's  voices.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  having  been  written  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  for  immediate  use  in  church  services,  over  the  musical 
parts  of  which  Prof.  Blodgett  at  the  time  presided.  They  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  as  to  the  religious  impression  they  are 
calculated  to  produce.  Other  work  done  by  the  author,  who 
has  become  well  known  as  director  of  the  musical  school  of 
Smith  College  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  by  his 
numerous  addresses  delivered  before  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the 
interest  of  sacred  music,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  high  pur- 
pose ;  and  these  pieces  express,  often  with  great  power,  his  religious 
earnestness.  As  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  during  a  term  of  two 
years  or  more,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  out  of  actual  experience 
to  recommend  this  work  to  all  pastors  and  choir  leaders  who  are 
searching  for  appropriate  music. 

The  fact  that  the  selections  are  for  men  will  limit  their  mie,  but 
also  gives  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  great  advantage  of 
having  our  choirs,  even  when  composed  of  untrained  voices,  so 
organized  that  a  male  quartette  can  be  selected  from  them  for 
rendering  the  many  excellent  compositions  which  are  written  for 
men.  The  range  of  our  choirs  would  thus  be  very  much  widened 
by  making  music  available,  which  is  now  not  used  in  churches 
that  have  confined  their  attention  to   the  office   of  the   mixed 

choir. 

Edwabd  Hunqebfobd. 
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The  Amshioan  Law  Rsoistsb  is  the  oldeet  legal  majga- 
zine  in  this  country,  but  never  grows  older  in  anythmg 
more  than  experience ;  its  present  editor  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1871,  and  is  a  practicing  lawyer  as  well  as  editor ;  under 
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LITTELL'S   LIVING  AGE. 

1|  Til  1891   THE  LIYING  AfiE  enters  upon  its  forty-eighth  year. 
X    It  has  met  with  constant  commendation  and  success. 

A  WEEKLY  MAGAZIHE5  it  gives  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four 
pages  each,  or  more  than  Three  and  a  Quarter  Thousand  doublo-col- 
umn  octavo  pa^es  of  reading-matter  yearly.  It  presents  in  an  inexpen- 
sive form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  witii  freshness,  owing 
to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with  ti  completeness  nowhere  else  attempteo. 

The  best  EstivSf  Reviewti  Criticitmt,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discoverv,  Poetry,  SclentMc, 

Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body 

of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  and  from  the  pens  of 

inxe  Z*^regKxix>flit  XaI^vIixs  TTCTJrltexrfli. 

The  nblest  and  most  cnltivated  intelleets,  in  every  department  of  Literature. 
Science,  Politics,  and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and 
especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Livinir  Age,  forming  fonr  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes  from  the  great 
and  generally  inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature  the  only  compilation  that,  while 
withm  the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  em- 
braces whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid^  permanent  value. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  v^ishes  to  keep  pace  with  the 
events  or  intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general 
intelligence  and  literary  taste. 


c>:E^xxnLOxm 


■  **  It  18  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  first  volnme  of 
fhl5  Bterllnff  publication  came  from  the  press,  and  to- 
day it  stands  the  most  perfect  publication  of  itaklnd 
in  the  world.  .  Tliere  is  but  one  iilviNO  Aox,  though 
many  have  essayed  imitations.  While  their  Intent 
has  no  doubt  been  Worthy,  they  have  lacked  that  rare 
discriminating  judgment,  tluit  fineness  of  acumen,  and 
that  keen  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  true  excel- 
lence, irhicn  make  Littsi.l*8  Liyino  Age  the  incom- 
parable publlcaUon  that  it  is.  No  one  who  has  once 
become  acquainted  with  its  educating  and  uplifting 
qualities  will  ever  be  induced  to  dispense  with  its 
TlslUtions."—  ChritUan  at  Wort,  New  York, 

**It  is  indispensable  to  intelligent  people  in  this  busy 
day." — New-  York  Evangtii$L 

**  Many  other  and  deservedly  popular  favorites  liave 
entered  the  periodical  field,  but  none  of  them  have 
diminished  the  Importance  of  Thx  Livdto  Aob.  . 
With  its  aid  it  is  possible  for  the  busy  reader  to  know 
something  of  universal  literature.  Indeed  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whctlier  there  exists  any  more  essential 
aid  to  cultivation  of  the  mind  among  English-speak- 
ing people;  and  its  Importance  Increases  witn  the 
ever-growing  rush  and  hurry  of  modern  times.  .  No 
one  knows  Ita  value  so  well  as  the  busy  man  who 
without  it  might  well  despair  of  keeping  In  anyway 
posted  as  to  the  trend  of  modem  thought  in  this  day  of 
immense  acUvity."— £>iM(>;>a/  JUeorder,  PhUode^ma. 

**Tbi»  periodical  fills  a  place  that  no  other  occupies. 
.  Biograpliy,  fiction,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  . 
travels,  wliatever  men  are  Interested  In,  all  are  found 
here  J"—  The  Watchman^  Boston. 

^*It  contains  nearly  all  the  good  literature  of  the 
time."— TAs  Churchman^  Iftw  York,' 

**  Like  wine,  it  only  improves  with  age.  .  The  same 
amount  of  valuable  reading  cannot  be  found  elsewhere 
tor  so  small  a  sum."—  Chrutkm  JntOUffeneer^  Now  York. 

*•*  It  would  be  cheap  at  almost  any  price."—  Caiifor- 
nta  OhriMtUm  Adtoeite,  Ban  Francisco, 

^ It  stands  nnrivalled."-  Th§  Prubyierimn,  PhOa. 

**  No  man  will  be  behind  the  literature  of  the  times 
who  reads  Thb  Livuro  AOK."— ^iCo»*<  BoralA,  Boston, 


'*It  is  incomparably  the  finest  literary  production 
of  modem  times.  In  its  own  peculiar  sphere  it  has 
no  peer.  It  embraces  within  its  scope  tiie  matured 
thoughts,  on  all  subjects,  of  theCTeatest  authors  and 
ripest  scholars  in  Europe."— iTSrroM  and  Prsabyttr^ 
Ctneinnati, 

*"*  Tliere  may  he  some  things  better  thkn  Tbs  LiViNa 
AGS,  but  if  so  we  have  not  seen  them.  .  For  the  man 
who  tries  to  be  truly  conversant  with  the  very  best 
Uterature  of  tills  and  other  countries,  it  Is  indispensa- 
ble."— Central  Baptist^  8t.  Louis, 

"It  retains  the  characteristics  of  breadth,  catho- 
licity and  good  taste  which  have  always  marked  ita 
editing.  The  fields  of  fiction,  biogiaphy,  travel, 
science,  poetry,  criticism,  and  sod&i  and  religious 
discussion  all  come  within  ita  domain  and  all  are  well 
represented.  .  The  readers  miss  verv  little  that  Is 
important  in  the  periodical  domain."— Bes^on/ounuil. 

**  It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never 
ofiTers  a  dry  or  valueless  page."— Jir«w  Jbrjfc  Tribune, 

**  No  better  outlay  of  money  can  be  made  than  In  sub- 
scribing for  Tux  Lrvnro  Aox.**— iTart^rd  CottranL 

*'One  who  keeps  up  with  Tzra  "Ltvtso  Agx  keeps 
up  with  tlie  Uu>ught  of  the  di^."— ^/teny  Time*. 

*^To  read  it  is  itself  an  education  In  the  course  of 
modem  thought  and  literature."— J^tf/Tato  Commarciai 
Advertiser. 

**  Coming  weekly,  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
monthly  magazines  and  reviews."  —  Ban  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

*'*'  It  is  one  of  the  invaluables  to  those  whose  time  is 
limited."- i7oiu<on  {Tex.)  Post. 

"  In  it  the  reader  finds  all  that  Is  worth  knowing  in 
the  realm  of  current  literature."—  Canada  PresbftO' 
rian^  Toronto. 

**  It  enables  ito  readers  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the 
best  thought  and  literature  of  civilization."- CftHiMan 
Adooeate^  Pittsburgh, 

**  He  who  subscribes  for  a  few  years  to  it  gathers  a 
choice  library,  even  though  he  may  have  no  other 
books."— JV«p-rer*  Observer. 


Published  Weekly  at  $8.00  a  year,  free  qf  postage. 
W^  TO  HEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year  I8OI9  remitting  hefore  Jan.  1,  the 
[y  numbers  of  1890  issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions, will  be  sent  gratia. 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

[**  Possessed  of  Littkll'b  Lxtino  Aok,  and  of  one  or  other  of  our  vtvadoos  American  montblles,  a 
sabscffber  will  ihid  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation.'^—  Philadelphia  JSvening  BuUetin.} 

For  $10.50,  The  Lwuxa  Age  and  any  one  of  the  four-dollar  monthly  magazines 
(or  Harper' 8  Weekly  or  Bazar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid ;  or,  for  $9.50,  Ths 
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HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Hobsford. 


This  preparation  is  recommended  by  Physicians  as  a 
most  excellent  and  agreeable  tonic  and  appetizer.  It 
nourishes  and  invigorates  the  tired  brain  and  body,  im- 
parts renewed  energy  and  vitality,  and  enlivens  the 
functions. 


Dr.  P.  W.  Thomas,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  says  :  "  One  of  the 
best  of  tonics.     It  gives  vigor,  strength,  and  quiet  sleep." 

Dr.  H.  K.  Clarke,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says :  "  It  has  proved  of 
great  value  for  its  tonic  and  revivifying  influences." 

Dr.  R.  Williams,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  says  :  "  A  good  general  tonic, 
and  worthy  of  trial." 

Dr.'J.  H.  Stedman,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  says  :  "Best  tonic 
I  ever  used." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

RUHFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  ProTldence,  R.  L 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

■     CAITION.— Be  ssre  the  word  "H«rgf»rd>g"  U  priated  n  the  label, 
ill  •then  are  sparlods.    NcTer  Mid  to  balk. 
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